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MEMOIRS  OF 
A  FOX-HUNTING  MAN 

“This  happy  breed  of  men.,  this  little  world.” 


PART  ONE:  EARLY  DAYS 
I 


My  childhood  was  a  queer  and  not  altogether 
happy  one.  Circumstances  conspired  to  make 
me  shy  and  solitary.  My  father  and  mother  died 
before  I  was  capable  of  remembering  them.  I  was  an 
only  child,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  unmarried 
aunt  who  lived  quietly  in  the  country.  My  aunt  was 
no  longer  young  when  I  began  to  live  in  her  comfort¬ 
able,  old-fashioned  house  with  its  large,  untidy  gar¬ 
den.  She  had  settled  down  to  her  local  interests, 
seldom  had  anyone  to  stay  with  her,_  and  rarely  left 
home.  She  was  fond  of  her  two  Persian  cats,  busied 
herself  sensibly  with  her  garden,  and  was  charitably 
interested  in  the  old  and  rheumatic  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Beyond  this,  the  radius  of  her  activities  ex¬ 
tended  no  further  than  the  eight  or  ten  miles  which 
she  could  cover  in  a  four-wheeled  dogcart  driven  by 
Tom  Dixon,  the  groom.  The  rest  of  the  world  was 
what  she  described  as  “beyond  calling  distance”. 

Dixon  was  a  smart  young  man  who  would  have 
preferred  a  livelier  situation.  It  was  he  who  per¬ 
suaded  my  aunt  to  buy  me  my  first  pony.  I  was  then 
nixie  years  old. 

My  aunt  had  an  unexplained  prejudice  against 
sending  me  to  school.  So  I  remained  at  home  until  I 
was  twelve — ^inefficiently  tutored  by  a  retired  elemen¬ 
tary  schoolmaster,  a  gentle,  semi-clerical  old  person 
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who  arrived  every  morning,  taught  me  a  limited 
supply  of  Latin,  and  bowled  lobs  to  me  on  tl  ie  lawn. 
His  name  (which  I  have  not  thought  of  for  I  don’t 
know  how  many  years)  was  Mr.  Star. 

Apart  from  my  aunt’s  efforts  to  bring  me  up  nicely, 
my  early  education  was  exclusively  conti oiled  by 
Mr.  Star  and  Dixon,  who  supplemented  Mr.  Star’s 
lobs  with  his  more  intimidating  overarm  bowling, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  his  intention  to  make  a  sports¬ 
man  of  me.  For  the  vaguely  apologetic  old  tutor  in 
his  black  tail-coat  I  felt  a  tolerant  affection.  But  it 
was  Dixon  who  taught  me  to  ride,  and  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  him  was  unqualified.  And  since  he  was  what 
I  afterwards  learnt  to  call  “a  perfect  gentleman’s 
servant”,  he  never  allowed  me  to  forget  my  position 
as  “a  little  gentleman”:  he  always  knew  exactly  when 
to  become  discreetly  respectful.  In  fact,  he  “knew 
his  place”. 

I  have  said  that  my  childhood  was  not  altogether  a 
happy  one.  This  must  have  been  caused  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  companions  of  my  own  age.  My  Aunt  Evelyn 
—who  was  full  of  common  sense  and  liked  .people 
(children  included)  to  be  practical  in  their  habits  and 
behaviour— used  to  complain  to  Mr.  Star  that  I  was 
too  fond  of  mooning  aimlessly  about  by  myself.  On 
my  eighth  birthday  she  gave  me  a  butterfly-net  and  a 
fretwork  saw,  but  these  suggestions  were  unfruitful. 
Now  and  again  she  took  me  to  a  children’s  party 
given  by  one  of  the  local  gentry:  at  such  functions  I 
was  awkward  and  uncomfortable,  and  something 
usually  happened  which  increased  my  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority  to  the  other  children,  who  were  better  at 
everything  than  I  was  and  made  no  attempt  to  assist 
me  out  of  my  shyness.  I  had  no  friends  of  my  own 
age.  I  was  strictly  forbidden  to  “associate”  with  the 
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village  boys.  And  even  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  were  considered  ^‘^unsuitable^^ — though  I  was 
too  shy  a.nd  nervous  to  speak  to  them. 

I  do  not  blame  my  aunt  for  this.  She  was  merely 
conforming  to  her  social  code  which  divided  the 
world  into  people  whom  one  could  '‘^call  on’’  and 
people  who  were  '“'socially  impossible”.  She  was  mis¬ 
taken,  perhaps,  in  applying  this  code  to  a  small, 
solitary  boy  like  myself.  But  the  world  was  less  demo¬ 
cratic  in  those  days,  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I 
received  any  active  unkindness  from  Aunt  Evelyn, 
who  was  tender-hearted  and  easy-going. 

As  a  consequence  of  my  loneliness  I  created  in  my 
childish  day-dreams  an  ideal  companion  wdio  became 
much  more  of  a  reality  than  such  unfriendly  boys  as 
I  encountered  at  Christmas  parties.  (I  remember  a 
party  given  by  my  aunt,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of 
niy  "little  friends”  contrived  to  lock  me  in  a  cup¬ 
board  during  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. ,  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  so  glad  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  my 
own  hospitality  that  I  kept  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  for  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  crouching  on  the  floor  of  that  cam¬ 
phor-smelling  cupboard.,)  The  "ideal  companion” 
prbbably  originated  in  my  desire  for  an  elder  brother. 
When  I  began  these  reminiscences  I  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  I  should  be  describing  such  an  apparently 
trivial  episode — and  I  doubt  whether  such  a  thing 
can  be  called  an  episode  at  all— but  among  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  blurred  memories,  my  "dream  friend”  has 
cropped  up  with  an  odd  effect  of  importance  which 
makes  me  feel  that  he  must  be  worth  a  passing  men¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  that,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  picture  in 
my  mind  the  house  and  garden  where  I  spent  so 
much  of  my  early  life,  I  caught  sight  of  my  small, 
long-vanished  self  with  this  other  non-existent  boy 
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standing  beside  him.  And,  though  it  sonnd.s  sillv 
enough,  I  felt  queerly_ touched  by  the  recollectioii  ot 
that  forgotten  companionship,  h  or  sonre  i  eason  \\ 

I  cannot  explain,  the  presence  of  that  other  boy 
made  my  childhood  unexpectedly  clear,  and  brought 
me  close  to  a  number  of  things  which,  1  should  have 
thought,  would  have  faded  for  ever.  For  instance,  I 
have  only  just  remembered  the  tarnished  imrror 
which  used  to  hang  in  the  sunless  passage  which  led 
to  my  schoolroom,  and  how,  when  I  secictly  stared 
at  my  small,  white  face  in  this  mirror,  I  could  hear 
the  sparrows  chirping  in  the  ivT  which  grew  thickly 
outside  the  windows.  Somehow  the  sight  of  my  own 
reflection  increased  my  loneliness,  till  the  voice  of  rny 
aunt  speaking  to  one  of  the  servants  on  the  stairs 
made  me  start  guiltily  away.  ... 

And  now,  as  I  look  up  from  my  writing,  these 
memories  also  seem  like  reflections  in  a  glass,  reflec¬ 
tions  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  easy  to 
distinguish.  Sitting  here,  alone  with  my  slowly 
moving  thoughts,  I  rediscover  many  little  details, 
known  only  to  myself,  details  otherwise  dead  and 
forgotten  with  all  who  shared  that  time;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  loiter  among  them  as  long  as  possible. 


II 

Now  THAT  I  come  to  think  about  it,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  on  the  cards  that,  had  my  Aunt 
Evelyn  employed  an  unpretentious  groom-gardener 
(who  would  really  have  suited  her  original  require¬ 
ments  far  better  than  jaunty  young  Dixon)  I  should 
never  have  earned  the  right  to  call  myself  a  fox¬ 
hunting  man.  Dixon’s  predecessor  was  a  stolid  old 
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coacliman  who  disliked  riding.  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  the  advent  of  Dixon,  who  lost  no  time 
in  persuading  my  aunt  to  pension  off  her  pair  of 
worn-out  carriage  horses,  which  he  replaced  by  two 
comparatively  juvenile  animals  ^Varranted  quiet  to 
ride  or  drive”.  Dixon  dearly  loved  to  do  a  deal,  and 
my  aunt  was  amenable  to  his  influence.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  a  side¬ 
saddle,  and  although  a  timid  and  incompetent  horse¬ 
woman,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  riding  was 
good  for  her  health. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week,  then,  on  fine  days, 
shepherded  by  the  dignified  and  respectful  groom, 
she  was  to  be  seen  ambling  along  the  lanes  in  a  badly 
cut  brown  habit.  She  never  attended  a  meet  of  the 
hounds  however,  for  we  lived  in  an  unhunted  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  nearest  meet  was  more  than 
eight  miles  away. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  several  years  "^^the 
hounds”  remained  a  remote  and  mysteriously  im¬ 
portant  rumour,  continually  talked  about  by  Dixon, 
who  never  ceased  to  regret  the  remoteness  of  their 
activities.  Foxes:  were  few  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  farmers  made  no  secret  of  shooting  them.  In 
fact  ours  was  a  thoroughly  unsporting  neighbourhood. 
There  wasn’t  so  much  as  a  pack  of  beagles  in  the 
district.  But  Dixon  was  deeply  imbued  with  sporting 
instincts.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  worked  in 
stables,  and  had  even  shared,  for  a  few  months,  the 
early  rising  rigours  of  a  racing  stable.  He  had  been 
^''odd  man”  to  a  sporting  farmer  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles¬ 
bury,  and  had  spent  three  years  as  under-groom  to  a 
hard-riding  squire  who  subscribed  handsomely  to 
Lord  Dumborough’s  Hounds.  Dumborough  Park 
was  twelve  miles  from  where  my  aunt  lived,  and  in 


those  clays  twelve  miles  meant  a  lot,  from  a  social 
point  of  view.  My  aunt  was  fully  two  miles  hcyond 
[he  radius  of  Lady  Dumborough’s  round  ol  calls  . 
Those  two  miles  made  all  the  difference,  and  the 
aristocratic  yellow -wheeled  barouche  never  cntcic.d 
our  unassuming  white  gate.  I  never  hprd  niy  aunt 
express  any  regret  for  her  topographical  exclusion 
from  the  centre  of  county  society.  But  for  Dixon  it 
was  one  of  the  lesser  tragedies  of  life;  he  wouM^have 
given  anything  to  be  able  to  drive  “the  mistress  over 
to  Dumborough  Park  now  and  again,  for  the  Kennels 
were  there,  and  to  him  the  Kennels  were  the  centre 
of  the  local  universe.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  be  conterit 
with  a  few  garden-parties,  where  he  could  hob-nob 
with  a  crowd  of  garrulous  grooms,  and  perhaps  get  a 
few  words  with  that  great  man,  Lord  Dumborough  s 

head  coachman.  r  i.-i  n  i 

Nevertheless,  as  the  slow  seasons  of  my  ciiilciiiooci 

succeeded  one  another,  he  rattled  my  aunt  along  the 
roads  in  her  four-wheeled  dogcart  at  an  increasingly 
lively  pace.  He  must  have  been  very  adroit  in  his 
management  of  my  gentle  relative  and  guardian, 
since  he  perpetually  found  some  plausible  excuse  for 
getting  rid  of  one  of  the  horses.  Invariably,  and  1^ 
gentle  gradations  toward  his  ideal  stamp  of  hunter  , 
he  replaced  each  criticizable  quadruped  with  one 
that  looked  more  like  galloping  and  jumping.  _lhe 
scope  of  these  manoeuvrings  was,  of  course,  restricted 
by  my  aunt’s  refusal  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  pi  ice 
for  a  horse,  but  Dixon  always  had  his  eyes  open  for  a 
possible  purchase  from  any  sporting  farmer  or  country 
gentleman  within  riding  distance;  he  also  assiduously 
studied  the  advertisements  of  the  London  horsesales, 
and  when  he  had  finally  established  his  supremacy 
“the  mistress”  unprotestingly  gave  him  permission  to 
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“go  up  to  Tattersalls”,  whence  he  would  return, 
sedately  triumphant,  accompanied  by  the  kindly 
countenance  of  what  he  called  “a  perfect  picture  of  an 
old-fashioned  sort”.  (A  “sort”,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  significant  word  in  the  vocabulary  of 
huntingmen.) 

How  vividly  I  remember  Dixon’s  keen-featured 
face,  as  he  proudly  paraded  his  latest  purchase  on  the 
gravel  in  front  of  the  house,  or  cantered  it  round  the 
big  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  while  my 
aunt  and  I  watched,  from  a  safe  distance,  the  not  in¬ 
frequent  symptoms  of  a  sprightliness  not  altogether 
to  her  taste. 

“Yes,  ’m,”  he  would  say,  in  his  respectful  voice,  as 
he  pulled  up  and  leant  forward  to  clap  the  neck  of  the 
loudly  snorting  animal,  “I  think  this  mare’ll  suit  you 
down  to  the  ground.” 

“Fling  you  to  the  ground”  would,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  have  been  a  more  accurate  prophecy,  as  Aunt 
Evelyn  may  have  secretly  surmised  while  she  nerv¬ 
ously  patted  the  “new  carriage-horse”  which  was 
waltzing  around  its  owner  and  her  small  nephew! 
And  there  was,  indeed,  one  regrettable  occasion, 
when  a  good-looking  but  suspiciously  cheap  new¬ 
comer  (bought  at  Tattersalls  without  a  warrant) 
decided  to  do  his  best  to  demolish  the  dogcart;  from 
this  expedition  my  aunt  returned  somewhat  shaken, 
and  without  having  left  any  of  the  cards  which  she 
had  set  out  to  distribute  on  “old  Mrs.  Caploss,  and 
those  new  people  over  at  Amblehurst  Priory”.  So  far 
as  I  remember,  though,  the  unblenching  Dixon  soon 
managed  to  reassure  her,  and  the  “funny  tempered 
horse”  was  astutely  exchanged  for  something  with 
better  manners.  _ 

“He  looked  a  regular  timber-topper,  all  the  same, 
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remarked  DLxon,  shaking  his  head  wilh  aircclionatc 
regret  for  the  departed  transgressor,  lie  had  a  warm 
heart  for  any  horse  in  the  world,  and,  like  every  gCH'xl 
groom,  would  sit  up  all  night  with  a  himter  ivulier 
than  risk  leaving  a  thorn  in  one  of  its  legs  after  a  day's 
hunting. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Dixon  never  made  any  attcni])tlo 
get  a  better  place.  Probably  he  was  shrewd  enougii 
to  realize  that  he  was  very  well  off  where  he  was.  And 
I  am  certain  that  my  aunt  would  have  been  much 
upset  if  he  had  given  notice.  The  great  thing  about 
Dixon  was  that  he  knew  exactly  where  to  draw  the 
line.  Beyond  that  line,  I  have  no  doubt,  lay  bis  secret 
longing  to  have  an  occasional  day  with  the  Dmn- 
borough  Hounds  on  one  of  his  em[)l()ycr's  liorses. 
Obviously  there  was  no  hope  that  "hlic  mistress'' 
could  ever  be  manipulated  into  a  middle-aged  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  hazards  of  thechasc.  Failing  t!iat,  his 
only  possible  passport  into  the  distant  Dumhorough 
Elysium  existed  in  the  mistress's  nephew.  He  would 
make  a  sportsman  of  him,  at  any  rate ! 

■k  -k  ★ 

My  first  appearance  in  the  hunting-field  wa< 
preceded  by  more  than  three  years  of  unobtrusive 
preparation.  Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose  that  my 
sporting  career  started  even  earlier  than  that.  Begin¬ 
ning  then  with  the  moment  when  Dixon  inwardl\ 
decided  to  increase  my  aunt’s  establishment  by  tlu 
acquisition  of  a  confidential  child’s  pony,  I  pass  td  hi^ 
first  recorded  utterance  on  this,  to  me,  importain 
subject. 

I  must  have  been  less  than  nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  but  I  distinctly  remember  how,  one  brighi 
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spring  morning  when  I  was  watching  him  assist  my 
aunt  into  the  saddle  at  her  front  door,  he  bent  down  to 
adjust  a  strap,  and  having  done  this  to  his  final  satis¬ 
faction  made  the  following  remark:  “We’ll  soon  have 
to  be  looking  out  for  a  pony  for  Master  George,  ’m.” 

His  tone  of  voice  was  cheei’ful  but  conclusive.  My 
aunt,  who  had,  as  usual,  got  her  reins  in  a  tangle, 
probably  showed  symptoms  of  demurring.  She  was 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  fussy  about  everything  I  did 
or  wanted  to  do.  As  a  child  I  was  nervous  and  un¬ 
enterprising,  but  in  this  case  her  opposition  may  have 
prejudiced  me  in  favour  of  the  pony.  Had  she  insisted 
on  my  learning  to  ride  I  should  most  likely  have  felt 
scared  and  resentful. 

As  it  was,  I  was  full  of  tremulous  elation  when,  one 
afternoon  a  few  weeks  later,  Dixon  appeared  proudly 
parading  a  very  small  black  pony  with  a  flowing 
mane  and  tail.  My  aunt,  realizing  that  it  was  about 
to  become  her  property,  admired  the  pony  very  much 
and  wondered  whether  it  went  well  in  harness.  But 
since  it  was  already  wearing  a  saddle,  I  soon  found 
myself,  on  its  back,  my  aunt’s  agitated  objections 
were  rapidly  overruled,  and  my  equestriardsm  be¬ 
came  an  established  fact.  Grasping  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  with  both  hands,  I  was  carried  down  the 
drive  as  far  as  the  gate;  the  pony’s  movements  were 
cautious  and  demure:  on  the  return  journey  Dixon 
asked  me  whether  I  didn’t  think  him  a  little  beauty, 
but  I  was  speechless  with  excitement  and  could  orily 
nod  my  assent.  Even  my  aunt  began  to  feel  quite 
proud  of  me  when  I  relinquished  my  apprehensive 
hold  on  the  saddle  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
gathered  up  the  reins.  Dixon  greeted  this  gesture 
with  a  glance  of  approval,  at  the  same  time  placing 
a  supporting  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
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^*Stick  your  knees  in,  sir,”  lie  said^  ackliiii;-,  "I  eaii 
see  you’ll  make  a  rider  all  ri;-;*!'!.” 

He  liad  never  called  me  ‘"sir"  !)<,‘l,un\  aiul  rny  heart 
warmed  toward  liim  as  i  strai.u'lUeued  my  haek  and 
inwardly  resolved  to  do  him  (‘redit. 


Ill 

AlthougHj  in  my  mind’s  cyc^  that  first  j'lony  is 
.clearly  visible  to  me,  I  am  not  going  to  delay  my 
already  slow  progress  toward  fox-himliiig  l)y  (U‘scrib- 
ing  him  in  detail.  Itwill  be  sufficient  if  I  cfuoto  Dixon^ 
who  called  him  perfect  picture  of  a  miniature 
hunter”..  His  name  was  Rob  Roy,  and  1.  tliouglit  him 
the  most  wonderful  pony  in  the  world.  Ninihh'  and 
lightly  built,  his  courageous  character  luw'cr  caused 
him  to  behave  with  more  than  an  attractive  friskim^ss. 
My  devotion  to  him  was  therefore  well  justified.  But 
as  I  sit  here  reconstructing  my  life  from  those  remote 
beginnings,  which  are  so  difficult  to  na'ox’cr  in  tlu-ir 
authentic  aliveness,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 4iial  1 
was,  by  nature,  only  half  a  sportsman.  Dixon  did  fils 
best  for  me  as  he.  patiently  coaxed  me  toward  my  first 
fence  (the  idea  of,  ^‘jumping”  made  me  horribly 
nervous  for  fully  twelve  months  after  I  became  a 
proud  owner;  of  horseflesh),  but  there  must  have  been 
moments  when  he  had  grave  doubts  about  my  future 
as  a  horseman. 

When  I  began  my  rides  on  Rob  Roy,  Dixon  used 
to  walk  beside  me.  Our  longest  expedition  led  to  a 
place  about  three  miles  from  home.  Down  in  the 
Weald  were  some  large  hop-farms,  and  the  hop-kilns 
were  interesting  objects.  It  was  unusual  to  find  more 
than  two  hop-kilns  on  a  farm;  but  there  was  one 
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wliicli  liad  twenty,  and  its  company  of  white  cowls 
was  dearly  visible  from  our  house  on  the  hill.  As  a 
special  treat  Dixon  used  to  take  me  down  there. 
Sitting  on  Rob  Roy  at  the  side  of  the  road  I  would 
count  them  over  and  over  again,  and  Dixon  would 
agree  that  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  I  felt  that  almost 
anything  might  happen  in  a  world  which  could  show 
me  twenty  hop-ldlns  neatly  arranged  in  one  field. 

It  is  no  use  pretending  that  I  was  anything  else 
than  a  dreaming  and  unpractical  boy.  Perhaps  my 
environment  made  me  sensitive,  but  there  was  an 
"hmmanly”,  element  in  my  nature  which  betrayed 
me  into  many  blunders  and  secret  humiliations. 
Somehow  I  could  never  acquire  the  knack  of  doing 
and  saying  the  right  thing:  and  my  troubles  were 
multiplied  by  an  easily  excited  and  emotional  tem¬ 
perament.  Was  it  this  flaw  in  my  character  which 
led  me  to  console  my  sense  of  unhappiness  and 
failure  by  turning  to  that  ideal  companion  whose 
existence  I  have,  already  disclosed?  The  fantasies  of 
childhood  cannot  be  analysed  or  explained  in  the 
rational  afterthoughts  of  experienced  maturity.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  explain  that  invisible  but  unfor¬ 
gotten  playmate  of  mine.  I  can  only  say  that  he  was 
a  consolation  which  grew  to  spontaneous  existence  in 
my  thoughts,  and  remained  with  me  unfalteringly 
until  gradually  merged  in  the  human  presences  which 
superseded  him.  When  I  say  that  he  was  superseded 
I  mean  that  he  faded  out  of  my  inward  life  when  I 
went  to  school  and  came  in  crude  contact  with  other 
boys.  Among  them  he  was  obliterated  but  not 
replaced.  In  my  memory  I  see  him  now  as  the  only 
friend  to  whom  I  could  confess  my  failures  without  a 
sense  of  shame.  And  what  absurd  little  failures  they 
were!' 
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At  this  moment  I  can  only  reca!!  a  sip.,!;lc  instance, 
which  happened  about  ciyditecu  months  ahcr  the 
arrival  of  Rob  Roy.  By  tliat  time  L_iva.s  goina,-  for 
rides  of  six  or  seven  miles  ivith  Dixon,  a.ntl  the 
“leading-rein”  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  1  was  also 
having  jumping  lessons,  over  a  small  brush-fence 
which  he  had  put  up  in  the  paddock.  One  tlay,  in¬ 
flated  with  pride,  I  petitioned,  rather  shyly,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  for  a  ride  by  myself.  Without  consulting 
my  aunt,  Dixon  gave  his  permission;  he  seemed 
pleased,  and  entrusted  me  with  the  supreme  responsi¬ 
bility  of  saddling  and  bridling  the  pony  without  his 
help.  I  managed  to  do  this,  in  my  bungling  way,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  felt  extremely  important  when 
I  tit-tupped  down  to  the  village  in  that  sl<;epy  after¬ 
noon  sunshine  of  thirty  years  ago.  Rob  Roy  pn  (bably 
shared  my  feeling  of  independence  as  he  sliook  his 
little  black  head  and  whisked  his  long  tail  at  the  flics. 
I  was  far  too  big  a  man  to  look  back  as  wc  turned  out 
of  my  aunt’s  white  gate  into  the  dusty  high  road;  but 
I  can  imagine  now  the  keen  sensitive  face  of  Dixon, 
and  his  reticent  air  of  amusement  as  he  wtitcluxl  us  go 
out  into  the  world  by  ourselves.  My  legs  were  then 
long  enough  to  give  me  a  pleasant  feeling  of  security 
and  mastery  over  my  mount. 

“Here  we  are,  Rob,”  I  remarked  aloud,  “off  for  a 
jolly  good  day  with  the  Dumbo  rough.” 

And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  hot  August 
afternoon,  I  allowed  my  imagination  to  carry  me  on 
into  fox-hunting  adventures,  during  which  I  dis¬ 
tinguished  myself  supremely,  and  received  the  brush 
from  the  Master  after  a  tremendous  gallop  over  hill 
and  vale.  I  must  mention  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
chase  was  derived  from  two  sources:  firstly,  the  things 
I  had  heard  in  my  conversations  with  Dixon;  and 
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secondly,  a  vague  but  diligent  perusal  of  the  novels  o( 
Surtees,  whose  humorous  touches  were  almost  entirely 
lost  on  me,  since  I  accepted  every  word  he  wrote  as  a 
literal  and  serious  transcription  from  life. 

Anyhow,  I  had  returned  home  with  the  brush  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  Dixon  when  my  atten» 
tioii  was  attracted  by  an  extra  green  patch  of  clover- 
grass  by  the  roadside:  I  was  now  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  village  and  nearly  double  that  distance  from  home. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Rob  must  be  in  need  of  refresh¬ 
ment.  So  I  dismounted  airily  and  intimated  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  eat  some  grass.  This  he  began  to  do 
without  a  momeiit^s  delay.  But  there  was  mischief  in 
Rob  Roy  that  afternoon.  With  one  knee  bent  he 
grabbed  and  munched  at  the  grass  with  his  diminutive 
muzzle  as  though  he  hadn’t  had  a  meal  for  a  month. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  have  been  watching  my  move¬ 
ments  with  one  of  his  large  and  intelligent  eyes. 
With  characteristic  idiocy  I  left  the  reins  dangling  on 
his  neck  and  stepped  back  a  little  way  to  admire  him. 
The  next  moment  he  had  kicked  up  his  heels  and  was 
canterkig  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  his  stable. 
It.seerned  to  me  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly 
have  happened.  It  would  take  me  years  to  live  down 
the  disgrace.  Panic  seized  me  as  I  imagined  the 
disasters  which  must  have  overtaken  Rob  Roy  on  his 
way  home— if  he  had  gone  home,  which  I  scarcely 
dared  to  hope.  Probably  his  knees  were  broken  and  I 
should  never  be  able  to  look  Dixon  in  the  face  again. 
In  |he  meantime  I  must  hurry  as  fast  as  my  dis¬ 
mounted  legs  could  carry  me.  If  only  I  could  catch 
sight  of  that  wretched  Rob  Roy  eating  some  more 
grass  by  the  roadside!  If  only  I  hadn’t  let  him  go! 
If  only  I  could  begin  my.  ride  all  .over  again!  How 
careluTI  would  be!. 
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Hot  and  flustered,  I  was  running  miserably  toward 
the  village  when  I  turned  a  corner  and  sa'(\-,  to  my 
consternation,  the  narrow,  stooping  figure  of  Mr. 
Star.  His  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  so  I  had  lime  to 
slow  down  to  a  dignified  walk.  I  ad\'anced  to  meet 
him  with  all  the  nonchalance  that  I  could  muster  at 
the  moment.  The  silver-haired  schoolmaster  greeted 
me  with  his  usual  courtesy,  as  though  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  he  had  been  attempting  to  teach  me  arith¬ 
metic  and  geography  all  the  morning.  But  I  was 
aware  of  the  mild  inquiry  in  his  glance.  If  only  I’d 
been  carrying  my  green  butterfly-net  instead  of  the 
rather  clumsy  old  hunting-crop  of  which  I  was  usually 
so  proud!  I  have  never  been  a  clever  dissembler,  so  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  whole  demeanour  expressed 
the  concealment  of  delinquency.  Mr.  Star  removed 
his  black  wideawake  hat,  wiped  his  forehead  with  a 
red  handkerchief,  and  genially  ejaculated,  “Well, 
well;  what  a  gloriously  fine  afternoon  we  are  having!” 

As  I  was  unable  to  say  anything  at  all  in  reply,  he 
continued,  with  gentle  jocularity  (running  his  eyes 
over  the  brown  corduroy  riding-suit  which  I  was  just 
beginning  to  grow  out  of),  “And  what  have  you 
done  with  your  pony?  You  look  almost  as  if  you’d 
lost  him.” 

At  this  appallingly  intuitive  comment  I  gazed 
guiltily  down  at  my  gaiters  and  muttered  abruptly, 
“Oh,  I’m  going  to  take  him  out  after  tea;  I  was  just 
out  for  a  walk.” 

My  voice  died  unhappily  away  into  the  dusty 
sunshine.  .  .  .  After  teal  For  all  I  knew,  darling 
Rob  Roy  might  be  deadhy  then.  .  .  .  For  two  pins 
I  could  have  burst  into  tears  at  that  moment,  but  I 
managed  to  control  my  feelings:  Mr.  Star  tactfully 
informed  me  that  he  must  be  getting  on  his  way,  and 
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our  constrained  interview  ended.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards  I  slunk  into  the  stable-yard  with  a  sinking 
heart.  Dixon^s  black  retriever  was  dozing  with  his 
head  out  of  his  kennel  under  the  walnut  tree.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  about.  I  could  hear  the  usual  inter¬ 
mittent  snorts  and  stampings  from  inside  the  stable. 
There  were  two  stalls  and  a  loose-box.  My  pony 
occupied  the  stall  in  the  middle.  My  heart  thumped 
as  I  peeped  over  the  door,  the  upper  half  of  which  was 
open.  Rob  Roy  was  facing  me;  he  was  attached  to 
the  ‘^pillar-reins”,  still  saddled  and  bridled.  I  am 
certain  that  his  face  wore  a  look  of  amusement.  A 
sense  of  profound  relief  stole  over  me.  ...  A  moment 
later  the  stable-boy  came  whistling  out  of  the  barn 
with  a  bucket.  On  seeing  me  he  grinned  derisively 
and  I  retreated  toward  the  house  in  dignified  silence. 
As  I  passed  the  kitchen  window  Mrs.  Sosbum,  the 
fat,  red-faced  cook,  dropped  the  cucumber  which  she 
was  peeling  and  greeted  me  with  a  startled  squeal. 

“Lawks,  Master  Georgie,  whatever  ’ave  you  bin 
up  to?  The  mistress  ’as  been  in  an  awful  state  about 
you,  and  Dixon’s  gone  down  to  the  village  to  look 
for  you.  We  thought  you  must  ’ave  broke  your  neck 
when  the  pony  came  trotting  back  without  you.” 

And  the  well-meaning  woman  bustled  officiously 
out  to  make  sure  I  hadn’t  any  bones  broken,  followed 
by  the  gaping  Mtchen-maid;  a  moment  later the 
parlour-maid  came  helter-skelter  out  of  the  pant:^5 
and  I  was  inundated  by  exasperating  female  curiosity 
and  concern.  ■  ■ 

“Gracious  goodness!  To  think  nf  him  going  off  by 
himself  like  that,  and  no  wonder  he  got ^  thrown,  off, 
and  the  wonder  was  he  wasn’t  killed,  and  the  pony 
too,”  they  chorused;  whereupon  my  aunt’s  head 
popped  out  of  an  upper  window,' and  they  clucked 


like  hens  as  they  reassured  her  about  niy  undamaged 
return. 

Infuriated  by  all  this  feminine  fussiness  I  pushed 
past  them  and  scurried  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  school¬ 
room,  whither  Aunt  Evelyn  immediately  followed  me 
with  additional  exclamations  and  expostulations,  I 
was  now  not  only  humiliated  but  sulky,  and  had  I 
been  a^few  years  younger  my  rudeness  would  have 
ended  in  my  being  smacked  and  sent  to  bed.  As  it 
was  I  was  merely  informed  that  unless  I  learnt  to 
behave  better  I  should  never  grow  up  into  a  nice 
man,  and  was  left  alone  with  my  tragic  thoughts.  ,  ,  , 

Next  morning  I  paid  my  customary  visit  to  tlie 
stable  with  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  in  my  pocket.  Dixon 
was  polishing  up  a  stirrup-iron  at  the  door  of  the  little 
harness  room;  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  jaunty 
snatch  of  song  to  give  me  his  usual  greeting.  All  niy 
embarrassment  faded  out  of  me.  His  impassive  face 
made  not  the  slightest  reference  to  yesterday’s  cal¬ 
amity  and -this  tactful  silence  more  than  ever  assured 
me  of  his  infinite  superiority  to  those  chattering 
females  in  the  kitchen. 


IV 

SINGE  THE  continuity  of  these  memoirs  is  to  depend 
solely  on  my  experiences  as  a  sportsman,  I  need 
not  waste  many  words  on  the  winter,  spring,  summer 
and  autumn  that  chronologically  followed  .the  last 
episode  wliich  I  narrated.  Outwardly  monotonous, 
my  life was  mademp  of  that  series  of  small  inward 
happemngs  which  belong  to  the  development  of  any 
intelligent  little  boy  who  spends  a  fair  amount  of  time 
with  no  companion  but  himself.  In  this  way  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  fabricate,,  for  myself  an  intensely  local  and 


limited  woild.  How  faintly  the  vibrations  of  the 
outer  world  reached  us  on  that  rural  atmosphere  it  is 
not  cas}  to  imagiiic  in  this  later  and  louder  age.  When 
I  was  twelve  years  old  I  hadn’t  been  to  London  half 
a  dozcai  times  in  my  life,  and  the  ten  sleepy  miles  to 
the  (X.Hinty  town,  whither  the  village  carrier’s  van 
\\  ent  three  times  a  week,  were  a  road  to  romance. 
Ten  miles  ^va.s  a  long  way  when  I  was  a  child.  Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,  I  used  to  think  to  myself,  as  I 
stared  across  the  orcliards  and  meadows  of  the  Weald, 
along  wiiich  ran  the  proverbially  slow  railway  line  to 
London. 

'Dicre  were  a  few  events  which  created  in  my  mind 
an  imju'es.sion  out  ot  proportion  to  the  architecture  of 
my  earthly  ideas.  Among  them  was  Queen  Victoria’s 
Diamond  Jubilee  (though  I  cannot  pretend  to  re- 
mcml)cr  e.xacil)'  how  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  except 
that  I  counted  fifty  bonfires  from  the  hill  near  our 
house).  I'liis  was  balanced  by  Canterbury  Cricket 
Week.  (1  went  there  by  train  with  Dixon  and  spent 
a  long  hot  day  watching  Prince  Ranjitsinhji  make 
about  *175  not  otit.  My  aunt’s  black  Persian  cat  was 
called  Rauji,  which  made  the  celebrated  Indian 
cricketer  quitc  a  comfortable  idea  for  me  to  digest.) 

Almost  myjuvourite  books  were  The  Palace  in  the 
Garden  and  Four  Winds  Farm,  both  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  Ntiturally  there  were  other  more  impressive 
phenomena  which  cropped  up  in  my  mental  exist¬ 
ence,  such  as  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  and  Longfellow’s  poem 
Excelsior,  and  Beethoven’s  piano  sonatas.  But  all 
tliesc  things  clothed  themselves  in  local  associations. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  no  existence  outside  of  my 
aunt’s  voice  as  she  read  him  aloud  in  the  evening, 
Longfellow  was  associated  with  Mr.  Star  in  the  school¬ 
room,  Beethoven  lived  somewhere  behind  the  faded 
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silk  on  the  back  of  the  upright  piano,  and  I  never 
imagined  any  of  them  as  in  any  other  edition  than 
those  in  which  I  knew  them  by  sight.  The  large 
photograph  of  Watts’s  picture,  “Love  and  Death”, 
which  hung  in  the  drawing-room,  gave  me  the  same 
feeling  as  the  “Moonlight”  sonata  (my  aunt  could 
only  play  the  first  two  movements). 

In  this  brightly  visualized  world  of  simplicities  and 
misapprehensions  and  mispronounced  names  every¬ 
thing  was  accepted  without  question.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  young  people  see  the  world  in 
that  way  nowadays,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  good 
many  of  them  do.  Looking  back  across  the  years  I 
listen  to  the  summer  afternoon  cooing  of  my  aunt’s 
white  pigeons,  and  the  soft  clatter  of  their  wings  as 
they  flutter  upward  from  the  lawn  at  the  approach  of 
one  of  the  well-nourished  cats.  I  remember,  too,  the 
smell  of  strawberry  jam  being  made;  and  Aunt 
Evelyn  with  a  green  bee- veil  over  her  head.  .  .  .  The 
large  rambling  garden,  with  its  Irish  yews  and  sloping 
paths  and  wind-buffeted  rose  arches,  remains  to  haunt 
my  sleep.  The  quince  tree  which  grew  beside  the 
little  pond  was  the  only  quince  tree  in  the  world- 
With  a  sense  of  abiding  strangeness  I  see  myself  look¬ 
ing  down  from  an  upper  window  on  a  confusion  of 
green  branches  shaken  by  the  summer  breeze.  In  an 
endless  variety  of  dream-distorted  versions  the  garden 
pepists  as  the  background  of  my  unconscious 
existence. 


*  *  * 

I  had  always  been  given  to  understand  that  I  had 
a  delicate  constitution.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  my  aunt  urged  against  my  being  sent  to  school 
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whcA  Ml.  4  f'.uuctt,  the  pink-faced  solicitor  who  had 
charox;  of  our  afliiirs,  paid  us  one  of  his  periodic 
vi.sits  and  tlic  proldcm  of  my  education  was  referred 
to  in  my  p  rest -act*,  'i'hc  solicitor  used  to  come  down 
irom  i.oiulon  }()r  tlic  day.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
masculinity  my  aunt  always  conceded  him  the  head 
oi  the  tabic  at  limch.  I  can  remember  him  carving 
a  duck  with  e\ddent  relish,  and  saying  in  somewhat 
unctuous  tones,  “Have  you  reconsidered,  my  dear 
Miss  Lv'clyn,  the  v\'cII-worn  subject  of  a  school  for  our 
young  rri<*nd  on  iny  left?” 

And  1  can  hear  my  aunt  replying  in  a  fluttering 
voice  that  she  had  always  been  nervous  about  me 
since  I  had  ])ucuinoiiia  (though  she  knew  quite  well 
that  It  was  mdy  slight  inflammadon  of  the  lungs,  and 
more  than  t\s’o  years  ago  at  that).  Fixing  my  gaze  on 
his  fat  pearl  lie-pin,  I  wondered  whether  I  really 
should  ever  go  to  .sdiool,  and  what  it  would  feel  like 
when  1  got  tlicrc.  Nothing  was  said  about  Mr.  Star, 
but  Mr.  Peunett  usually  had  a  private  conversation 
with  him  on  the;  subject  of  my  progress. 

“Your  guardian  seems  an  extremely  well-informed 
ge.ntlcman,”  Mr.  Star  would  say  to  me  after  one  of 
these  iutcrview.s.  For  Mr.  Penned  had  been  to 
Harrow,  and  when  Mr.  Star  spoke  of  him  I  was 
vaguely  aware  that  he  had  made  the  modest  old 
man  feel  even  more  humble  than  usual.  My  aunt  was 
perfectly  satisfled  with  Mr.  Star,  and  so  was  I.  But 
the  solicitor  knew  that  I  was  growing  out  of  my  tutor; 
and  so,  perhap.s,  did  Mr.  Star  Mmself.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I 
was  getting  to  be  quite  a  big  boy  for  my  age.  People 
in  the  village  were  sayingthat  I  was  “filling  out  a  fair 
treat”,  and  “shooting  up  no  end”. ... 

To  one  little  incident  I  can  give  an  exact  date — not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do  when  one  is  looking  back 
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such  a  long  way.  It  was  in  1896,  on  the  last  Wednes¬ 
day  in  May,  and  I  had  just  returned  from  my  after¬ 
noon  ride.  My  aunt  was  out  in  the  garden,  wearing 
her  leather  gauntlets  to  cut  some  lilac,  when  1  daslied 
excitedly  across  the  lawn  shouting,  “Isn’t  it  splendid, 
Auntie— the  Prince  of  Wales  has  won  the  Derby!” 

“Oh,  how  splendid— has  he  really?”  she  exclaimed, 
dropping  the  branch  of  white  lilac  which  she  had  just 
the  bush  with  her  huge  pair  of  scissors. 

5  ^  continued,  bursting  with  the  important 
news,  “we  stopped  at  the  station  on  our  way  home, 
and  the  station-master  showed  Dixon  the  telegram.” 

^^What  was  it  called?’^  she  queried. 

Pereimmon,  of  coursej  I  should  have  thought 
you  d  have  known  that!” 

“Really,  Georgie  dear,  you  shouldn’t  speak  so 
rudely  to  your  aunt.” 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  feeling  crestfallen, 
third ’’  ^  subdued  voice:  “Earwig  was 


“Earwig!  What  an  odd  name  for  a  horse!”  And 

jT  ^  ®P^^y  she 

added:  Good  gracious,  darling,  how  you’ve  grown 

out  of  your  riding-breeks!  I  really  must  get  yiu 

another  corduroy  suit’’.  ...  Bi 

,  But  my  increasing  size  had  another  and  far  more 
important  effect.  I  was  growing  out  of  Rob  Roy. 
My  aunt  showed  her  inevitable  lack  of  initiative  in  the 
matter:  she  said  that  a  small  pony  was  safer  for  me. 

uring  the  summer,  however,  Dixon  persistently  drew 
her  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  my  legs  were 

g^o’^nd,  although  he 
wbl  highest  respect  for  gallant  little  Rob  Roy, 
who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  a  perfect  home”  was  found  for  him,  and  he 
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iroUri  -ui  nfinv  iif..  as  j^aily  as  he  had  trotted  into  it. 
\.t.-r  i.is  t  had  a  o'ood  cry  by  myselfin  the 

/p  anyone  cn^ain  as  I  was 

p  ^  mopping  my  eyes  with  a 

reuifl  Sul)s(!qucm  events  proved  my 
propimey  uK'nrroit.  And  anyhow  it  was  a  fine  day 
cany  in  ^^eptenil)i:r;  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was 
claiiii)('nng  up  into  a  plum  tree.  The  plums  were 
pariicuhuiy  gooil  tlial  year. 


★  Tie  * 

As  iiiiglii  he  expeett^d,  Dixon  lost  no  time  in  dis- 
covc!nng  an  adiefuate  substitute  for  my  vanished 
lavonrius.  for  stu'iaxil  weeks  he  remained  reticent  on 
the  suhj(Hi,  <*xta‘pt  tliat  once  or  twice  he  mentioned 
invsteiiously  tnat  lu*  thought  he  had  heard  of  some¬ 
thing.  (.  <«onHi  iC‘nt ions  €nc|uirics  among  coachmenj> 
iniikef  pels,  and  the  locail  vet,  and  the  insertion  of  an 
advtniiscaneui  in  the  county  paper,  culminated  in  the 
arm-al(  fc  >iniemi-haiid,  mouse-coloured  Welsh  cob 
calh‘d  Sheila,.  I  lie  sight  ol  Sheila  struck  awe  into 
my  laxiri.  Slur  lookcxi  as  much  too  big  for  me  as 
Rob  Roy  had  looked  loo  small,  1  also  divined  that 
she  was  (tiiorniously  expensive. 

'i)o  you  really  tliink  xMaster  George’ll  be  able  to 
manage  hn\  Dixon?’*’  asked  my  aunt,  regarding 
Sheila  with  d^^prcxuilory  approbation.  Dixon  reiter- 
aitxi  his  bdi<‘i  that  the  marc  w^as  thoroughly  handy 
anef  as  qtii<a  as  an  old  sheep:  he  added  that  we’d 
never  gm,  .such  a  bargain  again  for  thirty  pounds, 
^"Juni[>q)n  her  back,  Master  George,  and  see  if  she 
doesn’t  give  ytai  a  good  feel,’’’  suggested  that  inex¬ 
orably  encouraging  voice  which  was  to  make  a 
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sportsman  of  me.  Whereupon  he  quickly  circum¬ 
vented  the  obvious  fact  that  this  was  no  jumping 
matter  by  giving  me  a  leg-up  into  the  saddle  (a  nearly 
full-sized  one).  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  I  was 
a  long  way  from  the  ground.  Rather  timidly  I  sur¬ 
veyed  the  stable-yard  from  my  new  altitude.  Then 
Dixon  led  the  cob  carefully  through  the  gate  into  the 
paddock  and  she  broke  into  a  springy  trot. 


V 

November,  with  its  darkening  afternoons  and 
smell  of  burning  weeds,  found  me  gradually 
becoming  acclimatized  to  “the  new  mare”,  as  I 
importantly  called  her  (using  Dixonian  phraseology) . 
The  groom  was  able  to  give  me  all  his  attention, 
since  my  aunt  never  rode  in  the  winter.  We  now 
went  longer  distances;  sometimes  he  would  tell  me 
that  we  were  “on  the  edge  of  the  Dumborough 
country”,  and  he  would  pull  up  and  point  out  to  me, 
a  few  miles  away,  some  looming  covert  whe^e  they 
often  went  to  draw. 

The  Dumborough,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  was 
a  scrambling  sort  of  country  to  hunt  in — heavily 
wooded  and  hilly.  But  as  we  turned  away  from  its 
evening-lighted  landscape  I  would  listen  eagerly  to 
Dixon’s  anecdotes  of  the  sport  he  had  seen  there.  He 
spoke  often  of  Mr.  Macdoggart,  Lord  Dumborough’s 
hard-riding  agent,  and  how  one  year  he  had  seen 
him  win  the  Hunt  Steeplechase  by  a  short  head  ffom 
a  famous  “gentleman  rider”;  and  how,  another  year, 
Mr.  Macdoggart  had  got  concussion  of  the  brain 
while  riding  in  the  same  race. 

Our  afternoon  expeditions  usually  took  us  in  the 
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Dunihin-.ni^r.  dirc.'tii  m.  and  I  suspect  that  Dixon 
ahvavK  had  a.  laiiii  iutpc  that  we  nii;v]u  “chi|t  in  with 
tile  luuind.d',  thiaith  lie  knew  too  well  that  the  foxes 
rare!)  fan  oar  v.  av.  He  also  showed  an  increasing 
antipathy  to  the  Idyii  road,  and  wa.s  continually 
Itiltitie'  rtits  aeruss  the  eoimtry. 

“li  il  do  ihwa  pood  to  h;i\'c  a  ])ipc-opener,”  he 
would  stiy,  tundtip  in  at  a  pale  and  setting  his  horse 
going  u[i  a  long  stretch  of  meadow,  and  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  vShcilu  inertatsed  as  1  scuttled  after  him. 

SuHictiincs  we  would  pretend  to  be  “riding  a 
finish’',  and  !  would  s:iy,  "Tom,  show  me  how  Mr. 
Mat'd. iggari  won  the  Hunt  Cup  on  Nobleman.” 

I  had  never  .seenji  race  in  my  life;  nor  had  I  ever 
been  to  ;i  meet  of  the  hounds.  But  I  assiduously 
stndietl  the  novels  ofSartees,  of  which  my  aunt  had 
a  comi.ilett'  .set.  She  dipped  into  them  herself  now 
and  tigtuu,  atid  we  often  used  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Jorroeks. 

A.s  Christmas  tipproached  Dixon  drew  her  attention 
to  my  rapiti  imprtn  emeut  as  a  rider.  Finally  he  took 
the  hull  by  the  htini.s  and  intimated  that  it  would  do 
me  no  liana  to  go  anti  have  a  look  at  the  hounds. 
•Sht;  secined  taken  aback  by  this,  but  he  assured  her 
that  lu:  would  only  take  me  as  far  as  the  meet. 
When  she  .suggested  that  he  could  drive  me  there  in 
the  dogctirt  Dixouks  face  tissumcd  such  an  air  of  dis¬ 
approval  that  she  ga\-c  way  at  once,  and  it  became 
only  a  m.itter  of  waiting  for  the  next  “near  meet”. 

“1  think,  'ni,  you  can  rely  on  me  to  take  proper 
carc*ol'  Master  CcfU'gc,”  lie  remarked  rather  stiffly; 
tlu:  nc.xl  ntomeut  lie  looked  at  me  with  a  grin,  of  de¬ 
light  followed  by  a  .solemn  wink  with  the  eye  furthest 
away  from  ray  tiunt. 

A  few  day.s  later  I  found  him  studying  the  local 
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paper  in  the  leather-smelling  little  harness  room, 
^^'^Theyhe  meeting  at  Finchurst  Green  on  Saturday,” 
he  announced  with  appropriate  seriousness.  It  was 
an  important  moment  in  my  life,  Finchurst  Green 
was  not  quite  nine  miles  away. 

*  ★  * 

It  was  a  grey  and  chilly  world  that  I  went  out  into 
when  I  started  for  my  first  day’s  fox-hunting.  I’hc 
winter-smelling  air  met  me  as  though  ^vith  a  hint 
that  serious  events  were  afoot.  Silently  I  stood  in  tlic 
stable-yard  while  Dixon  led  Sheila  out  of  her  stall. 
His  demeanour  was  businesslike  and  reticcTit.  Tlic 
horses  and  their  accoutrements  were  polished  up  (o 
perfection,  and  he  himself,  in  his  dark-grey  ciothc.s 
and  hard  black  hat,  looked  a  model  of  discretion  and 
neatness.  The  only  one  who  lacked  conlideuce  was 
myself. 

StulBng  a  packet  of  sandwiches  into  my  pocket  and 
pulling  on  my  uncomfortably  new  gloA^cs,  I  fc;lt  half 
aware  of  certain  shortcomings  in  my  outward  a]t])car- 
ance.  Ought  one  really  to  go  out  hunting  in  a  brown 
corduroy  suit  with  a  corduroy  jockcy-cap  made  to  ■ 
match  the  suit?  Did  other  boys  wear  that  st>rt  of 
thing?  ...  I  was  conscious,  too,  that  Dixon  was 
regarding  me  with  an  unusually  critical  eye.  Mule 
and  flustered,  I  mounted.  Sheila  seemed  very  fresh, 
and  the  saddle  felt  cold  and  slippery.  As  wc  treated 
briskly  through  the  village  everything  had  anau.stcre- 
ly  unfamiliar  look  about  it,  and  my  replies  to  Dixon 
were  clumsy  and  constrained. 

Yet  the  village  was  its  ordinary  village  self.  The 
geese  were  going  single  file  across  the  green,  and 
Sibson,  the  lame  shoeing-smith,  was  clinking  his 
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hammer  in  the  forge  as  usual.  He  peered  out  at  us 
as  we  iKissed.  and  1  saluted  him  with  a  slightly  forlorn 
wm'c  1 1  ic  ha ucl.  i  ic  grinned  and  ducked  his  head. 
Shelia  hml  laid  her  shoes  looked  to  the  day  before 
so  he  km-NV  all  about  ^\herc  we  were  goino-.  ’ 

iVs  A  (  joggt  (.1  out  uf  the  village,  Dixon  gazed 
sagaciously  .it  the  sk\  and  said  with  a  grim  smile 

1 11  bet  they  xtin  like  blazes  to-day^  there's  just  the 
right  nip  in  the  air,”  and  he  made  the  horses  cock 
their  cans  by  imitating  the  sound  of  a  hunting-horn— 
a  favourite  little  trick  of  his.  Secretly  I  wondered 
what  I  should  do  if  they  “ran  like  blazes”.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Aim— he’d  been  out  hunting  dozens  of 
times ! 

As  wc  neared  the  meet  I  became  more  and  more 
nervotrs.  .\h)t  many  tif  the  hunting  people  came  from 
ourside  of  llic  country,  and  wc  saw  no  other  horsemen 
to  distract  my  attention  until  we  rounded  a  bend  of 
the  road,  and  there  at  last  was  Finchurst  Green,  with 
the  houud.s  clustering  in  a  corner  and  meninred  coats 
and  black  cotUs  moving  to  and  fro  to  keep  their  horses 
frtun  getting  eliilletl.  But  this  is  not  the  last  meet  that 
I  shall  clese-ribc,  so  I  will  not  invent  details  which  I 
cannot  rcmeinbcr,  since  I  was  too  awed  and  excited 
and  sell -conscious  to  be  capable  of  observing  anything 
clearly. 

^  Once  we  had  arrived,  Dixon  seemed  to  become  a 
different  Dixon,  .so  dignified  and  aloof  that  I  scarcely 
dared  to  speak  to  liim.  Of  course  I  knew  what  it 
meant:  I  w:us  now  his  “young gentleman”  andhewas 
only  the  groom  who  had  brought  me  to  “have  a  look 
at  the  hound.s”.  But  there  was  no  one  at  the  meet 
who  knew  me,  so  I  sat  there,  shy  and  silent — aware 
of  being  a  newcomer  in  a  strange  world  which  I  did 
not  understand.  Also  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  should 
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make  a  fool  of  myself.  Other  people  have  felt  the 
same,  but  this  fact  would  have  been  no  consolation 
to  me  at  the  time,  even  if  I  could  have  realized  it. 

•k  -k 

My  first  period  of  suspense  ended  when  with  much 
bobbing  up  and  down  of  hats  the  cavalcade  moved 
off  along  the  road.  I  looked  round  for  Dixon,  but  he 
allowed  me  to  be  carried  on  with  the  procession;  he 
kept  close  behind  me,  however.  He  had  been  sensible 
enough  to  refrain  from  confusing  me  with  advice  be¬ 
fore  we  started,  and  I  can  see  now  that  his  demeanour 
continued  to  be  full  of  intuitive  tactfulness.  But  he 
was  talking  to  another  groom,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
being  scrutinized  and  discussed.  I  was  riding  along¬ 
side  of  a  large,  lolloping  lady  in  a  blue  habit;  she  did 
not  speak  to  me;  she  confined  herself  to  a  series  of 
expos tulatory  remarks  to  her  horse  which  seemed  too 
lively  and  went  bouncing  along  sideways  with  its  ears 
back,  several  times  bumping  into  Sheila,  whose  be¬ 
haviour  was  sedately  alert. 

Soon  we  turned  in  at  some  lodge  gates,  crossed  the 
corner  of  an  undulating  park,  and  then  everyone  ’ 
pulled  up  outside  a  belt  of  brown  woodland.  The 
hounds  had  disappeared,  but  I  could  hear  the  hunts- 
^  little  way  off.  He  was  making  noises 
which  I  identified  as  not  altogether  unlike  those  I  had 
read  about  in  Surtees.  After  a  time  the  chattering 
crowd  of  riders  moved  slowly  into  the  wood  which 
to  be  a  large  one.  « 

,My  first  reaction  to  the  ‘^‘^field”  was  one  of  mute 
astomshment.  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  there 
would  be  people  “in  pink”,  but  these  enormous 
confident  strangers  overwhelmed  my  mind  with  the 
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visible  authenticity  of  their  brick-red  coats.  It  all  felt 
qmte  different  to  reading  Surtees  by  the  schoolroom 

But  I  was  too  shy  to  stare  about  me,  and  every 
moment  I  was  expecting  an  outburst  of  mad  excite- 
ment  in  which  I  should  find  myself  galloping  wildly 
out  of  the  wood.  When  the  outbreak  of  activity  came 
I  had  no  time  to  think  about  it.  For  no  apparent 
reason  the  people  around  me  (we  were  moving  slowly 
along  a  narrow  path  in  the  wood)  suddenly  set  off 
at  a  gallop  and  for  several  minutes  I  was  aware  of 
nothing  but  the  breathless  flurry  of  being  carried 
along,  plentifully  spattered  with  mud  by  the  sports¬ 
man  in  front  of  ine.  Suddenly,  without  any  warning, 
he  pulled  up.  Sheila  automatically  followed  suit 
shooting  me  well  up  her  neck.  The  next  moment 
everyone  turned  round  and  we  all  went  tearing  back 
by  the  way  we  had  come.  I  found  Dixon  in  front  of 
me  now,  and  he  turned  his  head  with  a  grin  of 
encouragement. 

Soon  afterwards  the  hunt  came  to  a  standstill  in  an 
open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  wood:  the  excitement 
■  seemed  to  be  abating,  and  I  felt  that  fox-hunting 

wasn  t  so  difficult  as  I’d  expected  it  to  be.  A  little 
way  below  I  could  hear  a  confused  baying  .of  the 
lounds  aiiio.ng  the  trees.  Therij  quite  close  to  where 

had  halted,  a  tall  man  in  a  blue  velvet  cap  and 
vermilion  coat^  came  riding  out  from  among  the 
imdergrowth  with  one  arm  up  to  shield,,  his  face  from 
the^branches.  His  face  was  very  red  and  he  seemed 
upset  about  something..  Turning  in  my  direction  he 
bawled  out  in  an  angry  voice,  “What  the  bloody  hell 
do  you  think  you’re  here  for?” 

S  or  a  moment  I  .sat  petrified  with  terror  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  was  riding  straight  at  me,  and  I  had  no 


time  to  wonder  what  I  had  done  to  incur  his  clis- 
{^easure.  So  I  stared  helplessly  until  I  was  aware 
that  he  had  passed  me  and  was  addressing  someone 
immediately  behind  my  horse’s  heels.  .  .  .  Looking 
round  I  saw  a  surly-featured  elderly  man  with  side- 
whiskers.  he  was  on  foot  and  wore  the  weathei’ed 
garments  of  a  gamekeeper. 

What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  leaving  the  main- 
earth  unstopped?”  the  infuriated  voice  continued. 

_  Very  sorry,  m’lord,”  the  man  mumbled,  “but 

coming  till  this  morning. 


me  back.  I’ll  get  you  sacked  for 
this  when  Major  Gamble  comes  down  from  Scotland. 
1  tell  you  I’m  sick  of  you  and  your  god-damned 
jHieasants,  and  before  the  man  could  say  any  more 
the  outraged  nobleman  was  pushing  his  way  into  the 
^dergrowth  again  and  was  bawling  “Go  on  to 
Hoath  Wood,  Jack,”  to  the  invisible  huntsman. 

°  nibbling  Sheila’s 

the  Master”,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
adding,  his  lordship’s  a  rough  one  with  his  tongue 
when  anyone  gets  the  wrong  side  of  him.”  Silently  I 
decided  that  Lord  Dumborough  was  the  most  terrify-' 
ing  man  I  had  ever  encountered.  ...  ^ 

Dixon  was  explaining  that  our 'fox  had  gone  to 
ground  and  I  Imard  another  man  near  me  saying: 
Th^  blighter  Gamble  thinks  of  nothing  but  shoot 
ft.  ^  crawling  with  birds,  and  the  wonder 
IS  that  we  ever  found  a  fox.  Last  time  we  were  here 

keepers  head  off  and  accused  him  of  poisoning  the 
bTckt’^^Surb^^^^  ^  of  histwn 
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The  comparatively  mild  activities  of  the  morning 
had  occupied  a  couple  of  hours.  We  now  trotted 
av/ay  from  Major  Gamble's  preserves.  It  was  about 
three  miles  to  Hoath  Wood;  on  the  way  several  small 
spinneys  were  drawn  blank,  but  Hoath  Wood  was  a 
sure  find,  so  Dixon  said,  and  a  rare  place  to  get  a 
gallop  from.  This  caused  a  perceptible  evaporation 
of  the  courage  which  I  had  been  accumulating,  and 
when  there  was  a  halt  for  the  hunt-servants  to  change 
on  to  their  second  horses  I  made  an  attempt  to  dispel 
my  qualms  by  pulling  out  my  packet  of  sandwiches. 

While  I  was  munching  away  at  these  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  another  boy  of  about  my  own  age. 
Dixon  was  w^atching  him  approvingly.  Evidently  this 
was  a  boy  to  be  imitated,  and  my  own  unsophisticated 
eyes  already  told  me  that.  He  was  near  enough  to  us 
for  me  to  be  able  to  observe  him  minutely.  A  little 
aloof  from  the  large  riders  round  him,  he  sat  easily, 
but  very  upright,  on  a  corky  chestnut  pony  with  a 
trimmed  stump  of  a  tail  and  a  neatly  ‘^hogged"  neck. 

Reconstructing  that  far-off  moment,  my  memory 
fixes  him  in  a  characteristic  attitude.  Leaning  slightly 
forward  from  the  waist,  he  straightens  his  left  leg  and 
scriitinizcis  it  with  an  air  of  critical  abstraction.  He 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  his  smart  buff  breeches  and 
natty  brown  gaiters.  Everything  he  has  on  is  neat 
and  compact.  He  carries  a  small  crop  with  a  dark 
leather  thong,  which  he  flicks  at  a  tuft  of  dead  grass 
in  a  masterly  manner.  An  air  ■  of  self-possessed  effi¬ 
ciency  begins  with  his  black  bowler  hat,  continues  in 
his  neatly-tied  white  stock,  and  gets  its  finishing  touch 
in  the  short,  blunt,  shining  spurs  on  his  black  walking 
boots,  (I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
wore  spurs.)  All  his  movements  were  controlled  and 
modest,  but  there  w^as  a  suggestion  of  arrogance  in 
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the  steady,  unrecognizing  stare  which  he  gave  me 
when  he  became  conscious  that  I  was  looking  at  him 
so  intently.  Our  eyes  met,  and  his  calm  sciutiny 
reminded  me  of  my  own  deficiencies  in  dress.  I 
shifted  uneasily  in  my  saddle,  and  the  clumsy  un¬ 
presentable  old  hunting-crop  fell  out  of  my  hand. 
Dismounting  awkwardly  to  pick  it  up,  I  wished  that 
it,  also,  had  a  thong  (though  this  would  make  the 
double  reins  more  difficult  to  manage),  and  I  liated 
my  silly  jockey-cap  and  the  badly-fitting  gaiters  which 
pinched  my  legs  and  always  refused  to  remain  in  the 
correct  position  (indicated  by  Dixon).  When  I  had 
scrambled  up  on  to  Sheila  again — a  feat  which  I  could 
only  just  accomplish  without  assistance — I  telt  what  a 
poor  figure  I,  must  be  cutting  in  Dixon’s  eyes  wMle  he 
compared  me  with  that  other  boy,  who  had  himself 
.turned  away  with, a  slight. smile  and  was  now  soberly 
following  the  dappled  clustering  pack  audits  attendant 
red-coats  as  they  disappeared  over,  the  green,  rising 
ground  on  their  way  to  Hoath  Wood. 

-k  * 

By  all  the  laws  of  aunthood  we  should  by  now  have 
been  well  on  our  way  home. '  But  Dixon  was  making 
a,  real  day  of  it.'  ...The  afternoon  hunt  was  going  to  be 
a  serious  affair.  There  never  appeared  to  be  any 
doubt  about  that.  The  field  was  reduced  to  about 
.. forty Tiders,  .and  the  chattersome  contingent  seemed 
to  have,,  gone  home,,  We,  all  went  .into  the  covert  and 
remained  close  together  at  one  end.  Dixon  g<5t  off 
and  tightened  my  girths,  which  had  got  very  loose 
(as.,.I„i,ought  to  have  noticed)..  A  resolute-looking  lady 
in  a  tall  hat  drew  her  veil  down  after  taking  a  good 
pull  at  the  flask  which  she  handed  back  to  her  groom. 
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Hard-faced  men  rammed  their  hats  on  to  their  heads 
and  sat  silently  in  the  saddle  as  though^  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day^  they  really  meant  business.  My  heart 
was  in  my  mouth  and  it  had  good  reason  to  be  there. 
Lord  Diimborough  was  keeping  an  intent  eye  on  the 
ride  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  covert. 

along  up  to  the  top  end,  Charlie/^  he  re¬ 
marked  without  turning  his  head;  and  a  gaunt, 
ginger-haired  man  in  a  weather-stained  scarlet  coat 
went  off  up  the  covert  in  a  squelchy  canter. 

''That's  Mr.  Macdoggart,"  said  Dixon  in  a  low 
voice,  and  my  solemnity  increased  as  the  legendary 
figure  vamshed  on  its  mysterious  errand. 

Meanwhile  the  huntsman  was  continuing  his  inter¬ 
mittent  yaups  as  he  moved  along  the  other  side  of  the 
wood.  Suddenly  his  dieers  of  encouragement  changed 
to  a  series  of  excited  shoutings.  "Hoick-holler,  hoick- 
holler,  hoick-iioller!”  he  yelled,  and  then  blew  his 
horn  loudly;  this  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
vociferation  from  the  hounds,  and  soon  they  were  in 
full  cry  across  the  covert.  I  sat  there  petrified  by  my 
private  feelings;  Sheila  showed  no  symptoms  of  agita¬ 
tion;  she  merely  cocked  her  ears  well  forward  and 
listened. 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  a  sound  which 
has  thrilled  generations  of  fox-hunters  to  their  marrow. 
From  the  far  side  of  the  wood  came  the  long  shrill 
screech  (for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  adequate 
word)  which  signifies  that  one  of  the  whips  has 
viewed  the  fox  quitting  the  covert.  "Gone  Away"  it 
meant.  But  before  I  had  formulated  the  haziest  notion 
about  it  l.ord  Diimborough  was  galloping  up  the  ride 
and  t!ic  rest  of  llicin  were  pelting  after  him.  as  though 
nothing  could  slop  them.  As  I  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  well  iiiside  the  wood  and  Sheila  took  the  affair 
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into  her  own  control,  I  was  swcrn  almur  with  them 
and  we  emerged  on  the  other  siu'e  anu'pa  tie-  leaders* 
I  cannot  claim  that  I  feit  eithiT  <  ■•.t  iteihcui  or 
resolution  as  we  bundled  doun  a  lini",  shita'  of 
meadowland  and  dashed  lu ker-skeher  ihriii;i.h  an 
open  gate  at  the  bottom.  I  kneu  no!  king  ;u  ;d!  <'\eept 
that  I  was  out  of  breath  and  tliat  the  air  \sa.s  rushing 
to  meet  me,  but  as  I  hung  on  to  the  reins  I  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Macdoggart  wa.s  immediately  in  front  of  me. 
My  attitude  was  an  acquic,sc(;nt  one.  I  have  always 
been  inclined  to  accept  life  in  the  htnn  in  whicfi  it  has 
imposed  itself  upon  me,  and  on  that  partieular  occa¬ 
sion,  no  doubt,  I  just  felt  that  I  was  “in  for  it  '.  it  did 
not  so  much  as  occur  to  me  that  in  following  Mr. 
Macdoggart  I  was  setting  iny.s(;!r  rather  ;i''’!iigh 
standard,  and  when  he  di.sa})[>e'ared  over  a  hetlgc  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  must  do  tin-  .same.  Fur  a 
moment  Sheila  hesitated  in  her  .stride.  (Dixon  told 
meafterwards  that  I  actually  hit  liertis  weajtproaehed 
the  fence,  but  I  couldn’t  remember  litu  ing  done  so.) 
Then  she  collected  hcrselfand  jumped  i  lie  fence  with 
a  peculiar  arching  of  her  back.'  Tlu're  was  a  e(  msider- 
able  drop  on  the  other  .side.  Sheila  had  n'unie  no 
mistake,  but  as  she  lauded  I  left  the  saiitih-  and  liew' 
over  her  head,  I  had  let  go  of  the  leius.  imf  sin-  stood 
stock-still  while  I  sat  on  the  wet  ground.  A  lew  mo¬ 
ments  later  Dixon  popped  over  a  gap  lower  down 
down  the  fence  and  came  to  my  u.ssisiaue<*,  and  I 
saw  the  boy  on  the  chc.stmu  pony  come  after  him 
and  gallop  on  in  a  resolute  but  unliurrying  way. 

^  feeling  utterly  ashamed. 

_  What  ever  made  you  go  for  it  like  asked 

iJixon,  who  was  quite  disconcerteti. 

d'l^saw  Mr.  Macdoggart  going  over  it,  am!  I  didn’t 
hke  to  stop,  X  stammered.  By  tmw  the  w  hole  hunt 
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had  clisiippeared  and  there  wasn't  a  sound  to  be 
heard. 

^'Wellj  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go  on,”  He 
laughed  as  he  gave  me  a  leg  up.  Taney  you  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Macdoggart  over  the  biggest,  place  in  the 
fence.  Good  thing  Miss  Sherston  couldn't  see  you,” 

The  idea  of  my  aunt  seemed  to  amuse  him,  and  lie 
slapped  Ms  knee  and  chuckled  as  he  led  me  onward  at 
a  deliberate  pace.  Secretly  mortified  by  my  failure 
I  did  my  best  to  simulate  cheerfulness.  But  I  couldn't 
forget  the  other  boy  and  how  ridiculous  he  must  have 
thought  me  when  he  saw  me  rolling  about  on  the 
ground*  I  felt  as  if  I  must  be  covered  with  mud. 
About  half  an  hour  later  we  found  the  hunt  again, 
but  I  can  remember  nothing  more  except  that  it  was 
beginning  to  get  dark  and  the  huntsman,  a  middle- 
aged,  mulberry-faced  man  named  Jack  Pitt,  was 
blowing  his  horn  as  he  sat  in  the  middle  of  his  hounds. 
The  other  boy  w^as  actually  talking  to  him— a  privilege 
I  couldn't  imagine  myself  promoted  to.  At  that 
moment  I  almost  hated  him  for  his  cocksuredness. 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  the  Master  himself  actually 
came  up  and  asked  me  how  far  I  was  from  home. 
In  my  embarrassment  I  could  only  mutter  that  I 
didnT  know,  and  Dixon  interposed  with  ^'About 
twelve  miles,  m’lord,”  in  his  best  manner. 

"T  hear  he's  quite  a  young  thruster.”  . . .  The  great 
man  glanced  at  me  for  a  moment  with  curiosity 
before  he  turned  away.  Not  knowing  what  . he -meant 
I  went  red  in  the  face  and  thought  he  was.  making 
fun  of  me. 

•k  ic  "k 

Now  that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  m.y  first  .day's 
hunting  I  am  tempted  to  moralize  about  it.  But  I 
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have  already  described  it  at  greater  length  than  1,  Iiad 
intended,  so  I  will  only  remind  myself  of  tlie  tea  I 
had  at  an  inn  on  the  way  home.  The  inn  was  kept  by 
a  friend  of  Dixon^s— an  ex-butler  who  ^liad  been  with 
Lord  Diimborough  for  years'h  I  well  remember  the 
snug  fire-lit  parlour  where  I  ate  my  tw^o  boiled  eggs, 
and  how  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  made  a  fuss  over 
me.  Dixon,  of  course,  transferred  me  to  them  in  my 
full  status  of  ‘^^one  of  the  quality’’,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  to  give  the  horses  their  gruel  and  get  his 
own  tea  in  the  kitchen.  I  set  off  on  the  ten  dark  miles 
home  in  a  glow  of  satisfied  achievement,  and  we  dis¬ 
cussed  every  detail  of  the  day  except  my  disaster. 
Dixon  had  made  enquiries  about  ‘hlie  other  young 
gentleman”,'  and  had  learnt  that  his  name  was  M,ildai 
and  that  he  was  staying  at  Dumboroiigh  Park  for 
Christmas.  He  described  him  as  a  proper  little  sports¬ 
man;  but  I  was  reticent  on  the  subject.  Nor  did  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  our  going  out  with  the  liouiids 
again.  By  the  time  we  were  home  I  was  too  tired  to 
care  what  anybody  in  the  world  thought  about  me. 

VI 

IT .  WAS  nearly  seven  o’clock  when  we  got  home; 

as  Aunt  Evelyn  had  begun  to  expect  me  quite  early 
in  the  afternoon,  she  was  so  intensely  relieved  to  see 
me,  safe  and  sound  that  she  almost  forgot  to  make  a 
fuss  about  my  prolonged  absence.  Dixon,  with  his 
persuasive  manner. next  morning,  soon  hoodwinked 
her  into  taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  made 
our  day  sound  so  safe  and  confidential.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  my  having  tumbled  off  (and  he  had 
carefully,,  brushed  every  speck  of  mud  off  my  back 
when  we  stopped  at  the  inn  for  tea). 
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As  for  myselfj  I  began  to  believe  that  I  hadn’t  done 
so  badly  after  all.  I  talked  quite  big  about  it  when  I 
was  alone  with  my  aunt  at  lunch  on  Sunday^  and  she 
was  delighted  to  listen  to  everything  I  could  tell  her 
about  my  exploits.  Probably  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  was  conscious  of  having  got  the  upper 
hand  of  rny  grown-up  relative.  When  she  asked 
whether  there  were  “any  other  little  boys  out  on  their 
pomes”  I  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment;  I  couldn’t 
connect  young  Milden  with  such  a  disrespectful  way 
of  speaking.  Little  boys  out  on  their  ponies  indeed  ! 

I  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  how  I’d 
followed  the  great  Mr.  Macdoggart  over  that  fence, 
but  I  managed  to  remind  myself  that  the  less  said 
about  that  incident  the  better  for  my  future  as  a  fox- 
hunter. 

‘^Yes,”  I  replied,  “there  was  a  very  nice  boy  on  a 
splendid  little  chestnut.  He’s  staying  at  Dumborough 
Park.”  When  I  told  her  his  name  she  remembered 
having  met  some  of  his  people  years  ago  when  she 
was  staying  in  Northamptonshire.  They  had  a  big 
place  near  Daventry,  she  said,  and  were  a  well- 
known  sporting  family.  I  packed  these  details  away 
in  my  mind  with  avidity.  Already  I  was  weaving 
Master  Milden  into  my  day-dreams,  and  soon  he  had 
become  my  inseparable  companion  in  all  my  imagined 
adventures,  although  I  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
I .  only  knew  him  by  his  surname.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  wistfulness  for 
someone  I  wanted  to  be  with. 

Tit  , .  ’jSc  'k 

As  a  rule  I  was  inclined  to  be  stand-offish  about 
children’s  parties,  though  there  weren’t  many  in  our 
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part  of  the  world.  There  was  to  be  a  dance  a.t  Mrs. 
Siiotney's  the  next  Friday^  and  I  wasnh  looking 
forward  to  it  much  until  my  aunt  told  me  that  she 
had  heard  from  Mrs.  Cofferdam  that  Lady  Diim- 
borough  was  going  to  be  there  wdtli  a  large  party  of 
jolly  young  people.  ‘^So  perhaps  youdi  see  your  little 
hunting  friend  again/'  she  added. 

not  little;  he  looks  about  two  years  older  than 
me/'  I  retorted  huffily^  and  at  once  regretted  my 
stupidity.  “My  hunting  friend!"  I  had  been  allow¬ 
ing  her  to  assume  that  we  had  “made  friends"  out 
hunting.  And  when  we  were  at  the  party  she  would 
be  sure  to  find  out  that  he  didn't  know  me.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  wouldn’t  be  there  after  all.  Whereupon  I 
realized  that  I  should  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  he 
wasn’t. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  we  set  off  in  the  village 
fly.  While  we  jolted  along  in  that  musty-smelling 
vehicle  with  its  incessantly  rattling  windows  I  w'as 
anxious  and  excited.  These  feelings  were  augmented 
by  shyness  and  gawkiness  by  the  time  I  Iiad  cnlcrcd 
the  ballroom,  which  was  full  of  antlers  and  old 
armour.  Standing  by  myself  in  a  corner  I  ficlgeltcd 
with  my  gloves.  Now  and  again  I  glanced  ncrvoiisl}^ 
pund  the  .room.  Sleek-haired  little  boys  in  Eton 
jackets  were  enpging  themselves  for  future  dances 
with  pert  little  girls  in  short  frocks.  Shyness  was  being 
artificially  dispelled  by  solicitous  ladies,  one  ofwliom 
now  swooped  down  on  me  and  led  me  away  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  equally  unenterprising  partners.  The  room 
was  filling  up,  and  I  was  soon  jostling  and  bumping 
round  with  a  demure  little  girl  in  a  pink  dress,  while 
the  local  schoolmaster,  a  solemn  man  with  a  walrus 
moustache,,  thrummed  out /The  Blue  Danube"  on 
an  ■  elderly ,  upright  piano,  reinforced  by  a  squeaky 


violinist  who  could  also  play  the  cornet;  he  often  did 
it  at  village  concerts^  so  my  partner  informed 
biting  her  lips  as  someone  trod  on  her  foot.  Steering 
my  clumsy  course  round  the  room,  I  wondered 
whether  Lady  Dumborougli  had  arrived  yet. 

There  was  Aunt  Evelynj  talking  to  Mrs.  Shotney. 
She  cert£iinly  didn’t  look  half  bad  when  you  compared 
her  with  other  people.  And  old  Squire  MaundlCj 
nodding  and  smiling  by  the  doOFj  as  he  watched  his 
little  granddaughter  twirling  round  and  round  with  a 
yellow  ribbon  in  her  hair.  And  General  FitzAlan 
with  his  eyeglass — he  looked  a  jolly  decent  old  chap. 

.  .  .  He’d  been  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  .  .  .  The  music 
stopped  and  the  dancers  disappeared  in  quest  of 
claret-cup  and  lemonade.  wonder  what  sort  of 
ices  there  are/’  speculated  my  partner.  There  was  a 
note  of  intensity  in  her  voice  which  was  new  to  me. 

★  *  ★ 

do  come  on,  Denis,  the  music’s  begun,”  cried 
a  dark  attractive  girl  with  a  scarlet  sash — tugging  at 
the  arm  of  a  boy  who  was  occupied  with  an  ice.  When 
lie  turned  to  follow  her  I  recognized  the  rider  of  the 
chestnut  pony.  From  time  to  time  as  the  evening  went 
on  I  watched  him  enjoying  himself  with  the  con¬ 
spicuous  Dumborough  Park  contingent,  which  was 
dominating  the  proceedings  with  a  mixture  of  rowdi¬ 
ness  and  hauteur.  Those  outside  their  circle  regarded 
them  with  envious,  and  admiring  antagonism.  By  a 
miratle  I  found  myself  sitting  opposite  Denis  Milden 
at  supper.,  which  was  at  one  long  table.  He  looked 
across  at  me  with  a  reserved  air  of  recognition. 

« Weren’t  you  out  last  Saturd.ay?”  he  asked.  I  said 
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“Rotten  day,  wasn’t  it?”  I  said  yes  it  was  rather. 

“That’s  a  nice  cob  you  were  on.  Jumped  a  bit  too 
big  for  you  at  that  fence  outside  Hoath  Wood,  didn’t 
she?”  He  grinned  good-humouredly.  I  went  red  in 
the  face,  but  managed  to  blurt  out  a  confused  inquiry 
after  the  health  of  his  chestnut  pony.  But  before  he 
could  reply  the  Dumborough  boy  had  shouted  some¬ 
thing  at  him  and  I  was  oMged  to  pay  attention  to 
the  little  girl  alongside  of  me. 

“Do  you  hunt  much?”  she  inquired,  evidently 
impressed  by  what  she  had  overheard.  Rather  loftily 
I  replied  that  I  hunted  whenever  I  got  the  chance, 
inwardly  excusing  myself  with  the  thought  that  it 
wasn’t  my  own  fault  that  I’d  only  had  one  chance 
so  far.  ... 

I  was  now  positively  enjoying  the  party,  but  shortly 
afterwards  Aunt  Evelyn  came  gliding  across  the  dark 
polished  floor  at  the  end  of  a  polka  and  adroitly 
extricated  me  from  the  festivities.  .  .  .  “Really, 
darling,  don’t  you  think  it’s  almost  time  wc  went 
home?” 

I  wished  she  wouldn’t  call  me  darling  in  public, 
but  I  fetched  my  overcoat  and  followed  obediently 
down  to  the  draughty  entrance  hall.  Denis  happened 
to  be  sitting  on  the  stairs  with  his  partner.  He 
jumped  up  politely  to  allow  my  aunt  to  pass.  I  shot 
a  shy  glance  at  his  face. 

“Coming  to  Heron’s  Gate  on  Tuesday?”  he  asked. 
Deeply  gratified,  I  said  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  far 
for  me. 

“You  ought  to  try  and  get  there.  They  say  it’s 
one  of  the  best  meets.”  He  sat  down  again  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile. 

‘  Wasn’t  that  young  Milden — the  nice-mannered 
boy  you  spoke  to  as  we  went  out?”  asked  Aunt 
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Evelyn  when  our  rattle-trap  conveyance  was  grinding 
briskly  down  the  gravel  road  to  the  lodge  gates. 

I  replied;  and  the  monosyllable  meant 

much. 

VII 

Next  morning  I  was  a  rather  inattentive  pupil^ 
__  but  Mr.  Star  rightly  attributed  this  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  night's  gaieties  and  was  lenient  with  me,  though 
my  eyes  often  wandered  through  the  window  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  occupied  with  sums,  and  I 
made  a  i)ad  mess  of  my  dictation.  Mr.  Star  was  still 
great  on  dictation,  though  I  ought  to  have  been  be¬ 
yond  such  elementary  exercises  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
“Parsing"  was  another  favourite  performance  of  his. 

The  word  parse  always  struck  me  as  sounding 
slightly  ridiculous:  even  now  it  makes  me  smile  when 
I  look  at  it;  but  it  conjures  up  for  me  a  very  clear 
picture  of  that  quiet  schoolroom:  myself  in  a  brown 
wooileii  jersey  with  my  elbows  on  the  table,  and  my 
tutor  in  his  shabby  tail-coat,  chalking  up  on  the  black- 
’  board,  for  my  exclusive  benefit,  the  first  proposition  of 
Euclid.  Above  the  bookcase  (which  contained  an  odd 
assortment  of  primers,  poetry,  and  volumes  of  adven¬ 
ture)  hung  a  map  of  the  world — a  shiny  one,  which 
rolled  up.  But  the  map  of  the  world  was  too  large  for 
me  that  morning,  and  I  was  longing  to  look  at  the 
local  one  and  find  out  how  far  it  was  to  Heron's 
Gate  (and  where  it  was). 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Star  had  gone  home  to  his  little 
house  in  the  village  I  slyly  abstracted  the  ordnance 
map  from  the  shelf  where  my  aunt  kept  it  (she  was 
rather  fond  of  consulting  the  map),  and  carried  it 
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back  to  the  schoolroom  with  a  sensation  of  f^loaliiig 
uncertainty.  Heron^s  Gate  was  hard  to  fiiit!,  but  I 
arrived  at  it  in  the  end^  marked  in  very  small  print 
with  Windmill  right  up  against  it  and  a  big  gTccii 
patch  called  Park  Wood  quite  near.  I  wondered  what 
it  would  look  like,  and  at  once  visualized  a  large,  dim 
bird  sitting  on  a  white  gate.  ...  I  had  never  seem  a 
heron,  but  it  sounded  nice.  .  .  .  But  when  I  Ix^gan 
measuring  the  distance  with  a  bit  of  string  botli  bird 
and  gate  were  obliterated  by  the  melancliol}’  niiiiibcr 
of  miles  which  meandered  across  the  map.  llic 
string  told  its  tale  too  plainly.  Heron’s  Gate  was  a 
good  twelve  miles  to  go.  .  .  , 

The  situation  now  seemed  desperate,  but  Dixon 
might  be  able  to  do  something  about  it.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  Aunt  Evelyn  I  waited  until  \xv  were 
weU  away  on  our  afternoon  ride,  and  tlicii  asked, 
quite  casually,  “Have  you  ever  been  to  Heron’s 
Gate,  Tom?”  (I  had  been  telling  him  about  the 
dance,  but  had  not  mentioned  Denis  Mildcii.)  Dixon 
gravely  admitted  that  he  knew  Heron’s  Gate  (-[uitc 
well.  There  was  a  short  silence,  during  wliieh  he 
pulled  his  horse  back  into  a  walk.  lar  from 

us?”,  I  remarked  innocently.  He  pondered  for  a* 
moment.  “Let’s  see — it’s  some  way  the  other  side  of 
Hugget’s  Hill.  .  .  .  About  twelve  miles  from  us,  1 
should  think.”  I  fingered  Sheila’s  mane  and  tried 
another''  tack.  “How  far  were  we  from  home  when 
we  finished  up  the  other  night?” 

“About  twelve  miles.” 

Unable  to  restrain  myself  any  longer,  I  blurtixl  out 
my  eagerness  to  go  to  the  meet  next  Tuesday.  1  ne\Tr 
suspected  that  Dixon  had,  known  this  all  the  time, 
.though  I  .might  have  guessed  that  he  had  looked  up 
the  list  .of  meets  in  the  local  paper.  But  he  was 
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evidently  pleased  that  my  sporting  instinct  was 
developing  so  rapidly,  and  he  refrained  from  asidng 
why  I  specially  vranted  to  go  to  Heron's  Gate.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  out  at  all.  We 
duped  Aunt  Evelyn  by  a  system  of  mutual  falsification 
of  distances  ( I  couldn't  find  the  map  anywhere  when 
she  wanted  to  look  it  up) ,  and  at  half-past  eight  on  the 
Tuesday  morning,  in  glittering  sunshine,  wdth  a 
melting  hoar-frost  on  the  hedgerows,  we  left  home  for 
Heron's  Gate» 


*  *  * 

Emboldened  by  the  fact  that  I  was  going  out  hunt¬ 
ing  with  an  inward  purpose  of  my  own,  I  clip-clopped 
alongside  of  Dixon  with  my  head  well  in  the  air.  The 
cold  morning  had  made  my  fingers  numb,  but  my 
thoughts  moved  freely  in  a  warmer  climate  of  their 
own.  I  was  being  magnetized  to  a  distant  meet  of  the 
hounds,  not  so  much  through  my  sporting  instinct  as 
by  the  appeal  which  Denis  Milden  had  made  to  my 
imagination.  That  he  would  be  there  was  the  idea 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  My  fears  lest  I  should  again 
ihake  a  fool  of  myself  were,  for  the  moment,  as  far 
below  me  as  my  feet.  Humdrum  home  life  was 
behind  me;  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  I  was 
setting  out  for  an  undiscovered  country.  ... 

My  reverie  ended  when  Sheila  slithered  on  a  frozen 
puddle  and  Dixon  told  me  to  pay  attention  to  what  I 
was  doing  and  not  slouch  about  in  the  saddle.  Having 
brought  me  back  to  reality  he  inspected  his  watch  and 
said  we  were  well  up  to  time.  A  mile  or  two  before 
we  got  to  the  meet  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  where  he  put 
our  horses  into  the  stable  for  twenty  minutes,  ''to  give 
them  a  chance  to  stale".  Then,  seeing  that  Twas 
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looking  rather  pinched  with  the  cold,  he  took  me 
indoors  and  ordered  a  large  glass  of  hot  milk,  which  I 
should  be  jolly  glad  of,  he  said,  before  the  day  was  out. 
The  inn-parlour  smelt  of  stale  liquor,  but  I  enjoyed 
my  glass  of  milk. 

The  meet  itself  was  an  intensified  rendering  of  my 
initiatory  one.  I  was  awed  by  my  consciousness  of 
having  come  twelve  miles  from  home.  And  the  scene 
was  made  significant  by  the  phrase  “one  of  their  best 
meets”,  dn  the  light  of  that  phrase  everything  ap¬ 
peared  a  httle  larger  than  life;  voices  seemed  louder, 
coats  a  more  raucous  red,  and  the  entire  atmosjdicre 
more  acute  with  immanent  jeopardy  than  at  Finclmrst 
Green.  Hard-bitten  hunting  men  rattled  up  in  gigs, 
peeled  off  their  outer  coverings,  and  came  straddling 
along  the  crowded  lane  to  look  for  their  nags.  Having 
ound  them,  they  spoke  in  low  tones  to  the  grooni  niid 
swung  themselves  importantly  into  the'  sacidlc  as 
though  there  were  indeed  some  desperate  bu.sinc.ss  on 
hand.  ... 


_  Heron’s  Gate  was  a  featureless  wayside  inn  at  (he 
foot  of  a  green  knoll.  I  had  not  yet  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Dems  when  the  procession  moved  away 'toward 
K  u  looked  upward  and  identified  the 

bulky  black  Wmdimll,  which  seemed  to  greet  me  with 
a  friendly  wave  of  its  sails,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Here  I 
y?"  see-a  lot Tigger  than  they  marked  me  on  the 
map!  The  Windmill  consoled  me;  it  seemed  less 
inhuman,  in  its  own  way,  than  the  brusque  and 
bristling  riders  around  me.  When  we  turned  off  the 

Stan  m  h"*  u  ®°dden  tussocked  field,  they  all 
fnnt  a  5  “  f  Jiurry;  their  horses  bucked  and 
snorted  and  shook  their  heads  as  they  shot  past  me— 

matSin'3 
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I  was  frightened,  and  I  might  have  wondered  why  I 
was  there  at  all  if  I  had  been  old  enough  to  analyse  my 
emotions.  As  it  was  I  felt  less  forlorn  and  insecure 
when  we  pulled  up  outside  Park  Wood  and  I  caught 
sight  of  Denis  on  his  chestnut  pony.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  he  was  unapproachable.  With  a 
gesture  of  characteristic  independence  he  had  turned 
his  back  on  the  jostling  riders,  who  were  going  one  by 
one  into  the  wood  through  a  narrow  hunting-gate. 

I  envied  the  unhesitating  self-reliance  with  which  he 
cantered  along  the  field,  turned  his  pony  to  put  it  at 
the  low  fence,  and  landed  unobtrusively  in  the  wood. 
It  was  all  accomplished  with  what  I  should  to-day 
describe  as  an  unbroken  rhythm.  Thirty  years  ago 
I  simply  thought  “Why  can’t  1  ride  like  that?”  as  I 
tugged  nervously  at  Sheila’s  sensitive  mouth  and  only 
just  avoided  bumping  my  knee  against  the  gate-post 
as  I  went  blundering  into  the  covert.  Dixon  con¬ 
ducted  me  along  one  of  the  by-paths  which  branched 
from  the  main  ride  down  the  middle. 

“We’ll  have  to  keep  our  ears  open  or  they’ll  slip 
away  without  us,”  he  remarked  sagely.  “It’s  an 
awkward  old  place  to  get  a  fox  away  from,  though, 
'and  we  may  be  here  most  of  the  morning.”  Secretly 
I  hoped  we  should  be. 

Where  we  rode  the  winter  sunshine  was  falling 
warmly  into  the  wood,  though  the  long  gi'ass  in  Ae 
shadows  was  still  flaked  with  frost.  A  blackbird 
went  scokling  away  among  the  undergrowth,  and  a 
jay  was  setting  up  a  clatter  in  an  ivied  oak.  Some 
distance  off  Jack  Pitt  was  shouting  “Yoi-over”  and 
tooting  his  horn  in  a  leisurely  sort  of  style.  Then  we 
turned  a  corner  and  came  upon  Denis.  He  had 
pulled  his  pony  across  the  path,  and  his  face  wore 
a  glum  look  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt  to  know, 
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merely  signified  that,  for  the  moment,  he  had  fmmd 
nothing  worth  thinking  about.  The  heav^'  look  luted 
as  I  approached  him  with  a  faltering  smile,  but  he 
nodded  at  me  with  blunt  solemnity,  as  it  what 
thoughts  he  had  were  elsewhere.  » 

“Morning.  So  you  managed  to  get  here.  lliat 
was  all  I  got  by  way  of  greeting.  Somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged,  I  could  think  of  no  conversational  continu¬ 
ance.  But  Dixon  gave  him  the  respectful  touch  of 
the  hat  due  to  a  “proper  little  sportsman”  and,  more 
enterprising  than  I,  supplemented  the  salute  with 
“Bit  slow  in  finding  this  morning,  sir?” 

“Won’t  be  much  smell  to  him  when  they  do. 
Sun’s  too  bright  for  that.”  He  had  the  voice  of  a  boy, 
but  his  manner  was  severely  grown-up.^ 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  his  whole  body 
seemed  to  stiffen  as  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  undci- 
growth.  Something  rustled  the  dead  leaves;  not 
more  than  ten  yards  from  where  we  stood,  a  small 
russet  animal  stole  out  on  to  the  path  and  stopped  for 
a  photographic  instant  to  take  a  look  at  us.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  fox,  though  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  since — both  alive  and  dead.  By  the 
time  he  had  shpped  out  of  sight  again  I  had  just 
begun  to  realize  what  it  was  that  had  looked  at  me 
with  such  human  alertness.  Why  I  should  have 
behaved  as  I  did  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  but 
when  Denis  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  emitted  a 
shrill  “Huick-holler,”  I  felt  spontaneously  alarmed 
for  the  future  of  the  fox. 

“Don’t  do  that;  they’ll  catch  him!”  I  exclaimed. 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth  than  1 
knew  I  had  made  another  fool  of  myself.  Denis  gave 
me  one  blank  look  and  galloped  off  to  meet  the  hunts¬ 
man,  who  could  already  be  heard  horn-blowing  in 
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our  direction  in  a  maximum  outburst  of  energy. 

“Where’d  ye  see  ’im  cross,  sir?”  he  exclaimed, 
o-rinning  at  Denis  with  his  great  purple  face,  as  he 
came  hustling  along  with  a  few  of  his  hounds  at  his 
horse’s  heels. 

Denis  indicated  the  exact  spot;  a  moment  later 
the  hounds  had  hit  off  the  line,  and  for  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was  so  actively  preoccupied 
with  my  exertions  in  following  Dixon  up  and  down 
Park  Wood  that  my  indiscretion  was  temporarily 
obliterated.  I  was,  in  fact,  so  busy  and  flurried  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happening  except  that 
“our  fox”  was  still  running  about  inside  the  wood. 
When  he  did  take  to  the  open  he  must  have  slipped 
away  unnoticed,  for  after  we  had  emerged  the  hounds 
feathered  dubiously  over  a  few  fields  and  very  soon  i 

found  myself  at  a  standstill.  ,  ,  .  i  ii, 

Dixon  was  beside  me,  and  he  watched  intently 'tne 

mvsterious  operations  of  Jack  Pitt,  who  was  trotting 
across  a  ploughed  field  with  the  pack  behind  him. 
Dixon  explained  that  he  was  “making  a  cast  .  Me 
must  be  a  long  way  ahead  of  us;  they  could  scarcely 
speak  to  him  after  they  took  the  line  out  of  covert, 

‘he  commented.  i.  t  ..o 

All  this  was  incomprehensible  to  me,  but  i  was 
warned  by  my  previous  blunder  and  confined  myseli 
to  a  discreet  nod.  Dixon  then  advised  me  Jiot  to 
wear  my  cap  on  the  back  of  my  head;  I  pulled  the 
wretched  thing  well  down  over  my  eyes  and  made  a 
supreme  effort  to  look  like  a  “hard  man  to  hounds  . . .  • 
I  watched  the  riders  who  were  chatting  to  one  another 
in  sunlit  groups;  they  seemed  to  be  regmding  the 
proceedings  of  Jack  Pitt  vrith  leisurely 
^  Denis,  as  usual,  had  detached  himself  from  his 
immediate  surroundings,  and  was  keeping  an  aler 
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eye  on  the  huntsman’s  head  as  it  bobbed  up  and  do\vn 
along  the  far  side  of  the  fence.  Dixon  then  made  iiis 
only  reference  to  my  recent  misconception  of  the 
relationship  between  foxes  and  hounds.  “Youi-.g 
Mr.  Milden  won’t  think  much  of  you  if  you  talk  like 
that.  He  must  have  thought  you  a  regular  boobyP’ 
Flushed  and  mortified,  I  promised  to  be  mure  careful 
in  future.  But  I  knew  only  too  well  what  a  molly¬ 
coddle  I  had  made  myself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
proper  little  sportsman  on  whom  I  had  hoped  to 
model  myself.  . . .  “Don’t  do  that;  they'll  catch  hint!" .  .  . 
It  was  too  awful  to  dwell  on.  Lord  Dumborough. 
would  be  certain  to  hear  about  it,  and  would  think 
worse  of  me  than  ever  he  did  of  a  keeper  who  lei  t  the 
earths  unstopped.  .  .  .  And  even  now  some  \-e.ry 
sporting-looking  people  were  glancing  at  me  and 
laughing  to  one  another  about  something.  Wlmt  else 
could  they  be  laughing  about  except  my  inollycuiUlIe 
remark?  Denis  must  have  told  them,  of  cour.se. 
My  heart  was  full  of  misery.  .  .  .  Soon  afterwards  1 
said,  in  a  very  small  voice,  “I  think  I  want  to  go 
home  now,  Tom.”  .  .  .  On  the  way  home  1  remem¬ 
bered  that  Denis  didn’t  even  know  my  name. 
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PART  TWO:  THE  FLOWER  SHOW 
MATCH 


I 

Ten  minutes  late,  in  the  hot  evening  sunshine, 
my  train  bustled  contentedly  along  between 
orchards  and  hop  gardens,  jolted  past  the  signal-box, 
pulled  importantly  under  the  bridge,  and  slowed  up 
at  Baldoc.k  Wood.  The  station  was  exactly  the  same, 
as  usual  and  1  was  \'cry  pleased  to  see  it  again.  I  was 
back  from  Ballboro’  for  the  summer  holidays.  As  I 
was  going  forward  to  the  guard’s  van  to  identify  my 
trunk  and  my  wooden  play-box,  the  station-master 
(wlio,  in  those  days,  wore  a  top-hat  and  a  baggy  black 
frock-coat)  saluted  me  respectfully.  Aunt  Evelyn 
always  sent  him  a  turkey  at  Christmas. 

Having  claimed  my  luggage  I  crossed  the  bridge, 
•surrendered  my  ticket  to  a  red-nosed  and  bearded 
collector,  ^vho  greeted  me  good-naturedly,  and 
emerged  fimm  the  station  with  my  cricket  bat  (which 
was  wrapped  in  my  cricket  pads)  under  my  arm, 
Dixon  was  waiting  outside  with  a  smart  pony  and 
trap.  Grinning  at  me  with  restrained  delight,  he 
instructed  my  luggage-trundling  porter  to  put  it  on 
the  villagi;  omnibus  and  I  gave  the  man  the  last  six¬ 
pence  of  my  journcy-moncy.  As  we  rattled  up  the 
road  the  unpunctual  train  with  a  scries  of  snorts  and  a 
streamer  of  smoke  sauntered  sedately  away  into  the 
calm  agricultural  valley  of  its  vocation. 
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How  jolly  to  be  Iiome  for  the  holidays^  I  thought  to 
myself.  So  far  neither  of  us  had  said  a  word;  but  as 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  village  strcel  (it  \va,siih, 
our  own  village)  he  gave  the  pony  a  platiiil  fiit'k  of 
the  whip  and  made  the  following  remark:  'Tve  got  a 
place  for  you  in  to-morrow’s  team.’'  Subdued  triurri])li 
was  in  his  voice  and  his  face. 

‘^What,  for  the  Flower  Show  Match!”  I  exclaimed, 
scarcely  able  to  believe  my  ears.  He  nodded. 

Now  the  Flower  Show  Match  was  the  iiiatcli  of  ihc 
year,  and  to  play  in  it  for  the  first  time  in  niy  life 
was  an  outstanding  event words  were  inadequate. 
We  mutually  decided  not  to  gush  about  it. 

“Of  course,  you’re  playing  too?”  I  inquired.  He 
nodded  again.  Dixon  was  one  of  the  Biainsta\’’s  of  die 
village  team — a  dashing  left-hand  bat  and  a  steady 
right-arm  bowler.  I  drew  a  deep  breath  of  our  local 
air.  I  was  indeed  home  for  the  holidays!  Expert 
discussion  of  to-morrow’s  prospects  occupied  tlie 
remaining  mile  and  a  half  to  the  house. 

“Miss  Sherston  won’t  half  be  pleased  to  see  you,” 
he  said  as  we  turned  briskly  in  at  the  wdiite  gate. 
“She  misses  you  no  end,  sir.” 

Aunt  Evelyn  had  heard  us  coming  up  the 
and  she  hurried  across  the  lawn  in  her  while  dress. 
Her^  exuberant  welcome  ended  with:  “But  ycni’re 
looking  rather  thin  in  the  face,  dear.  .  .  .  Don’t  j’er/ 
think  Master  George  is  looking  rather  thin,  DLxon?. . . 
We  must ^ feed  him  up  ^ well  before  he  goes  back.” 
Dixon  smiled  and  led  the  pony  and  cart  round  to  the 
stable  yard. 

“And  now,  dear,  whatever  do  you  think  has  hap¬ 
pened?  I’ve  been  asked  to  help  judge  the  vegetabkes 
at  the  Flower  Show  to-morrow.  Really,  I  feel  quite 
nervous!  I’ve  never  judged  anything  except  iLie 
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sweet  peas  before.  Of  course,  Fm  doing  them  as 
well,”  With  great  restraint  I  said  that  I  was  sure  the 
vegetables  would  be  very  interesting  and  difficult. 

‘Will  playing  in  the  match/’  I  added,  with  casual 
intensity.  Aunt  E\'elyii  was  overjoyed  at  the  news, 
and  she  pretended  to  be  astoiiisiied.  No  doubt  she 
had  know!i  about  it  all  the  time.  The  roast  chicken 
at  dinner  tasted  di'licious  a.iid  my  bed  felt  ever  so 
much  more  coiiifortabie  than  the  one  at  school. 

★ 

My  window  was  wide  open  when  I  went  to  bed, 
and  i  had  left  the  curtains  half-drawn.  I  woke  out 
of  my  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  to  a  gradual  recog¬ 
nition  that  1  was  at  home  and  not  in  the  cubicled 
dormitory  at  Ballboro’.  Drowsily  grateful  for  this, 
I  lay  and  listened.  A  cock  was  crowing  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farm;  his  shrill  challenge  was  faintly  echoed 
by  aiiollicr  ('ock  a  long  way  off. 

I  loved  the  early  morning;  it  was  luxurious  to  lie 
there,  half-awake,  and  half-aware  that  there  was  a 
pleasantly  c\'eniru!  day  in  front  of  me.  .  ,  .  Presently 
1  would  get  up  and  lean  on  the  window-ledge  to  see 
what  was  lia.{')peniag  in  the  world  outside.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  stai'ling’s  nest  under  the  window  where  the 
jasmiiu;  grenv  thickest,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  one 
of  the  l)irds  dart  away  with  a  soft  flurry  of  wings. 
Hearing  it  go,  I  imagined  how  it  would  fly  boldly 
across  tlu:  garden:  soon  i  was  up  and  staring  at  the 
trce*tops  which  loomed  motionless  against  a  flushed 
and  brighttaiiiig  sky.  Slipping  into  some  clothes  I 
opcnctd  my  door  very  quietly  and  tiptoed  along  the 
passage  and  down  tlic  stairs.  There  was  no. sound 
except  the  first  chirping  of  tlie  sparrows  in  the  ivy. 
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I  felt  as  if  I  liad  changed  since  the  Easter  iir-iiibys. 
The  drawing-room  door  creaked  as  1  wnii  stiitiy  lu 
and  crept  across  the  beeswaxed  paiCjurt  L.i^t 

night’s  half-consumed  candles  and  Inc  c:n*s 
empty  bowl  of  milk  under  the  galolcyytti  laiile 
seemed  to  belong  neither  here  nor  thcic,  cUia  ow  n 
silent  face  looked  queerly  at  me  out  of  ihc  ininxur 
And  there  was  the  familiar  photograph  ori.oce  and 
Death”,  by  Watts,  with  its  secret  mcaiiiiig  which  I 
could  never  quite  formulate  in  a  thought,  tluaigh  it 
often  touched  me  with  a  vague  emotion  of  patlios. 
When  I  unlocked  the  door  into  the  gardcai  tlic!  (‘arly 
morning  air  met  me  with  its  cold  piirityj  oii^  the  stoii(‘ 
step  were  the,  bo.wls  of  roses  and  dclpliiniunis  aiul 
sweet  peas  which  Aunt  Evelyn  had  carrie.d  out  t  lui'c 
before  she  went  to  bed;  the  scarlet  disc  ol  tiic  suii  had 
climbed  an  inch  above  the  hills.  Thrushes  :ind  black¬ 
birds  hopped  and  pecked  busily  on  the  d(‘W-s(aiked 
lawn,  and  a  pigeon  was  cooing  moxiotoiioiisly  from  the 
belt  of  woodland  which  sloped  Iroin  the  garden 
toward  the  Weald.  Down  there  in  the  belt  ol  ri\'er- 
mist  a  goods  train  whistled  as  it  pulled  sUa'idily  a.way 
from  the  station  with  a  distinctly  heard  daukiiig*  of 
buffers.  How  little  I  knew  of  the  enormous  world 
beyond  that  valley  and  those  low  green  hills,. 

^  * 

From  over  the  fields  and  orchards  Builcy  Ciimrch 
struck  five  in  mellow  tones.  Then  tlic  ebek  iiidi'Hms 
whizzed  and  confirmed  it  with  a  less  resonant  tongue. 
The  Flower  Show  Match  was  hours  away  yet— -more 
than  six  hours  in  fact.  Suppose  Fd  Ixtfter  go  l):u‘k 
to  bed  again,  I  thought,  or  Fll  be  feeling  tired  <uit 
before  the  match  begins.  Soon  the  maids  would  be 
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stirring  overhead,  padding  about  the  floor  and  talk- 
in  muffled  voices.  Meanwhile  I  stole  down  to  the 
pantry  to  cut  myself  a  piece  of  cake.  What  a  stuffy, 
smelling  place  it’ was,  with  the  taps  dripping  into  the 
sink  and  a  bluebottle  fly  buzzing  sleepily  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing'.  I  inspected  the  village  grocer’s  calendar  which 
was  hanging  from  a  nail.  On  it  there  was  a  picture 

of  “The  Relief  of  Ladysmith” - Old  Kruger  and 

the  Boers.  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  what  it 
was  all  about,  that  Boer  War,  and  it  seemed  such  a 
long  way  off'.  .  .  -  Yawning  and  munching^I  went 
creaking  up  to  my  room.  It  was  broad  daylight  out 
of  doors\  but  I  was  soon  asleep  again. 


II 

A  FTiiR  BRE.\KF.VST  thcrc  was  110  time  to  be  Wasted. 

First  of  all  I  had  to  rummage  about  for  the  tin 
of  “Blanco”,  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Prob¬ 
ably  tlie  imrlour-maid  had  bagged  it;  why  on  earth 
couldn’t  Uiev  leave  things  alone?  I  knew  exactly 
where' I’d  kli  the  tin  at  the  end  of  last  holidays— on 
the  shelf  in  the  schoolroom,  standing  on  an  old  case  of 
beetles  (of  which,  for  a  short  time,  I  had  been  a  collec¬ 
tor).  And  now,  unless  I  could  find  the  tin  quickly, 
therc’d  never  be  time  for  me  to  Blanco  my  pads,  for 
they  took  ever  so  long  to  dry  in  the  sun,  even  on  a 

blazing  hot  day  like  this  one -  y 

“Really,  it’s  a  bit  thick,  Aunt  Evelyn;  someone  s 
taken  my  tin  of ‘Blanco’,”  I  grumbled.  But  she  was 
alreadv  rather  fussed,  and  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
occupi'ed  in  a  serious  discussion  with  Mabb,  the 
gardener,  about  the  transportation  of  the  crockery 
which  she  was  lending  for  the  Cricket  Tea. 
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In  a  hasty  parenthesis  she  confessed  that  she  had 
given  the  tin  to  Dixon  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  so  I 
transferred  myself  and  my  grimy  pads  to  the^liariiess 
room,  where  I  discovered  DDxoii  putting  the  fiiiLshiiig 
touches  to  his  white  cricket  boots;  he  had^  already 
cleaned  mine,  and  he  apologized  for  not  having  done 
my  pads,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  find  them.  Wliile  I 
busied  myself  with  dabbing  and  smearing  the  pads 
we  had  a  nice  chat  about  county  cricket;  he  also  told 
me  how  he  had  taken  a  “highly  commendecr'  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Dog  Show  with  one  of  the  smooth- 
haired  collies  which  he  had  recently  begun  breeding. 
There  had  been  a  lull  in  his  horse-buying  activities 
after  I  went  to  school;  since  then  I  had  given  up  niy 
riding,  as  my  aunt  could  not  afford  to  keep  ap'ob 
specially  for  me  to  ride  in  the  holidays.  So  Dixon 
had  consoled  himself  with  his  collies  and  village 
cricket:  and  the  saddles  were  only  used  wiu'ui  he 
was  exercising  the  sedate  horse  which  now  sliarcd 
the  carriage  work  with  the  smart  little  pony 
Rocket.  ^ 

Leaving  my  pads  to  dry  in  the  sun,  I  sauntered 
contentedly  back  to  the  house  to  have  a  squint  at  the 
morning  paper,  which  never  arrived  until  after  break¬ 
fast.  I  had  a  private  reason  for  wanting  to  look  at  the 
Morning  Post.  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  predestination, 
and  I  used  to  improvise  superstitions  of  my  own  in 
connection  with  the  cricket  matches  I  played  in. 
Aunt  Evelyn  was  rustling  the  newspaper  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  was  having  a  short  spell  of 
inactivity  before  setting  forth  to  judge  the  vegetables 
and  sweet  peas.  Evidently  she  was  reading  about 
politics  (she  was  a  staunch  Tory). 

“I  can’t  understand  what  that  miserable  GampbclL 
Bannerman  is  up  to:  but  thank  heaven  the  Radicals 
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will  uc\'ci'  get  in  again,”  slie  exclaimed,  handing  me 
the  sheet  with  the  cricket  news  on  it. 

Cana-iug  t iiis  into  the  garden  I  set  about  consulting 
the  omens  I'or  iny  success  in  the  match.  I  searched 
assiduously  ihrou'fh  the  first-class  scores,  picking  out 
the  amateurs  whose  names,  like  my  own,  began  with 
S  and  wliose  initial  was  G.  There  were  only  two 
that  tiav:  the  result  was  most  unsatisfactory.  G.  Shaw 
run  out,  '  I '■  0.  Smith,  c.  Lillej,  b.  Field,  o.  According 
to  that  I  should  score  half  a  run.  So  I  called  in 
professioua!  assist aucc,  and  was  rewarded  with: 
Shrewsbury,  not  out,  127.  This  left  me  in  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  position.  The  average  now  worked  out  at  64. 
The  highest  seme  1  liad  ever  made  was  51,  and  that 
was  ordy  in  a  practii-e  game  at  Ballboro’.  Besides,  51 
from  h.|  left  13,  an  unlucky  number.  It  was  absurd 
even  to  dally  with  the  idea  of  my  making  sixty-four 
in  the  Butlrv  Idowcr  Show  Match.  Anything  between 
twenty  and  t  hirty  would  have  been  encouraging.  But 
Auut  Evelyn’s  voice  from  the  drawing-room  window 
informed  me  that  she.  would  be  starting  in  less  than 
ten  miuutes,  so  1  ran  upstairs  to  change  into  my 
{kiuuels.  And,  anyhow,  the  weather  couldn’t  have 
been  belter.  .  .  .  Wliilc  we  were  walking  across  the 
fields  Aunt  Ih  elyii  paused  on  the  top  of  a  stile  to 
remark  tlmt  she’ felt  sure  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  a 
splctulid  Prime  Minister.  But  I  was  meditating  about 
Shrewsbury’s  innings.  How  I  wished  I  could  bat  like 
him,  if  only  fur  one  day! 

*  *  * 

The  village  of  Butley  contained,  as  one  of  its  chief 
characters,  a  p«jrtlv  and  pro.sperous  saddler  named 
William  Doild.  It  was  Dodd  who  now  greeted  us  at 
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the  field-gate  and  ushered  Aunt  Evelyn  into  the  large, 
tropicai-temperatured  tent  where  the  judges  had 
already  begun  their  expert  scrutiny  of  the  competing 
vegetables. 

In  the  minds  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Butley 
William  Dodd  was  an  immemorial  institution,  and  no 
village  affairs  could  properly  be  transacted  without 
his  sanction  and  assistance.  As  a  churchwarden  on 
Sundays  his  impressive  demeanour  led  us  to  suppose 
that,  if  he  was  not  yet  on  hat-raising  terms  with  the 
Almighty,  he  at  any  moment  expected  to  be.  Dining 
a  Parliamentary  Election  he  was  equallyindisi:>cnsablc, 
as  he  supervised  the  balloting  in  the’  village  school¬ 
room;  and  the  sanguine  solemnity  with  'which  he 
welcomed  the  Conservative  candidate  left  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  his  own  political  opinions.  He  was  a  man 
much  respected  by  the  local  gentry,  and  was  on  frc-e 
and  easy  terms  with  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourly  )od. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  sort  ofunofficial  mayor  oft  he  village, 
and  would  have  worn  his  robes,  had  they  existed,  w?th 
dignity  and  decorum.  Though  nearer  fifty  than  forty, 
he  was  still  one  of  the  most  vigorous  run-gcttcrs  in  the 
Butley  eleven,  and  his  crafty  underarm  bowling 
worked  havoc  with  the  tail-end  of  many  an  opposing 
team._  On  Flower  Show  day  he  was  in  all  his  glory  as 
captain  of  the  cricket  team  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of.the  Horticultural  Society,  and  his  manner  of  re¬ 
ceiving  my  aunt  and  myself  was  an  epitome  of  his 
urbane  and  appreciative  attitude  toward  the  universe 
^  of  Butley  was  discreet!  v  a.ssoci- 

ated.  Waggish  persons  in  the  village  had  given  him 
the  nickname  “Did-I-say-Myself”.  Anyone  who 
wanteffto  discover  the  origin  of  this  witticism  could 
do  so  by  stopping  outside  the  saddler’s  shop  on  a 
summer  morning  for  a  few  minutes  of  gentle  gossip. 
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Laying’  wiiiUcviT  iniplciiieiri  of  Ms  craft  he 

happcua^i  ii>  l)t'  usiiia;  he  would  get  up  and  come  to 
the  door  in  !us  prutu!)craiit  apron,  and  when  interro- 
galtal  aliniif  'olic  team  for  to-morrow”,  ‘^Tet  me 
sec/'  ho  wniikl  reply  iii  a  gravely  complacent  voice, 
me  s(‘e,  ihi‘r(‘\s  Mr.  Richard  Piittridge;  and 
Myself;  niy  hrutlua'  Alfred;  Torn  Dixon;  Mr,  Jack 
Baivhard;  young  Bol)  Ellis— and  did  I  say  Myself?”— 
and  sc^  on,  eoiniiing  tlie  names  on  his  stubby  fingers, 
and  scjinetinu^s  insiiliug  'hind  1  think  I  said  Myself” 
again  toward  tht^  rucl  of  the  recital.  But  his  sense  of 
his  own  importauce  was  justified  when  he  had  a  bat 
in  liis  hand.  No  oiu^  could  gainsay  that. 

Having,  so  to  speak,  received  the  freedom  of  the 
Flower  Shinv  from  this  worthy  niaii,  there  was  nothing 
more  for  me  tt)  do  until  die  rest  of  the  players  had 
arrh'CiL  Al  present  t  luau  wasn't  a  crickctcr  to  be  seen 
on  the  sma.ll  but  wctlhk(‘pt  ground,  and  it  seemed  un¬ 
likely  that  t!u‘  ruateh  would  start  l)eforc  noon.  It  was 
now  a,  little  athu'  (‘leven  and  a  cloudless  day.  Sitting 
in  the,  siuiciow  of  a  chestnut  tree  1  watched  the  exer¬ 
tions  ofa  niusrular  iiiaiiwith  a  mallet.  He  was  putting 
up  a  'VoeouiU  shy”  in  the  adjoining  meadow,  where 
a  steam  roundalxuit,  some  l)ua.t -swings,  a  shooting 
gallery,  and  other  recreative  facilities  were  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  ilie  afternoon.  On  llic  opposite  side  of  the 
cricked  fudd  had  ficen  erected  a  Tea  Tent,  which 
w^ould  contain  sueli  spectators  as  were  prevented,  by 
tlieir  Hocaal  status,  from  shying  at  coconuts  or  turning 
almost  upside-down  in  a  Imai-swing.  The  ground 
sloped  from  die  Tea  Tent  to  the  side  where  I  was 
silting  (twemty-live  summers  ago),  so  that  the  genteel 
onlookers  were  euabk^d  to  fed  themselves  perceptibly 
above  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

Behind  the  'Feiil  was  a  tliick  thorn  hedge;  beyond 
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the  hedge  ran  the  dusty  high  road  to  the  village.  In 
the  later  afternoon  of  a  cricket  match  there  would  be 
several  dilatory  vehicles  drawn  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  and  the  drivers  would  watch  the  game 
in  Olympian  detachment.  There  would  be  the 
carrier’s  van,  and  the  brewer’s  dray,  and  the  baker’s 
cart,  and  the  doctor’s  gig,  and  sometimes  even  a 
wagon-load  of  hay.  None  of  them  ever  seemed  to  be 
pressed  for  time,  and  once  they  were  there  they  were 
likely  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  innings.  Rooks  would 
be  cawing  in  the  vicarage  elms,  and  Butley,  with  its 
huddle  of  red  roofs  and  square  church  tower,  was  a 
contented-looking  place. 

In  my  retrospect  the  players  are  now  beginning  to 
appear  in  ones  and  twos.  Some  skim  easily  across  the 
greensward  on  bicycles;  others  arrive  philosophically 
on  foot,  pausing  to  inspect  the  wicket,  which  has  a 
nasty  habit  of  causing  fast  bowling  to  “bump”  after 
a  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Dixon  and  I  were  having  a  little  practice  up  against 
the  fence  when  Aunt  Evelyn  emerged  from  the  Flower 
Show  Tent  with  a  bevy  of  head-gardeners.  .She  sig¬ 
nalled  to  me,  so  I  clambered  over  the  palings  and 
went  up  to  her.  She  only  wanted  to  tell  me  tiiat  .she 
would  be  back  again  after  lunch  and  did  so  hope  she 
wouldn’t  miss  my  innings. 

“I’m  feeling  quite  proud  that  Master  George  i.s 
I^aying  in  the  match,”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  a 
^ort,  clean-shaven,  small-eyed  man  in  a  square 
bowler  hat  and  his  dark  Sunday  suit,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  her.  And  then,  to  me,  she  added,  “1  wa.s 
just  congratulating  Mr.  Bathwick  on  his  wonderful 
vegetables.  We  ve  given  him  the  first  prii:c,  and 
he  thoroughly  deserves  it.  You  never  saw  such 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers!  I’ve  been  telling  Mr. 


Batlnvirk  that  a  positive  example  to  us  all!''  .  .  , 

Sam  Ikuhwifk,  whcj  had  a  very  large  mouthy 
griiincil  hashfuHy:,  i  hough  his  heavy,  sallow  face  had 
an  irrcpressioly  arthil  look  about  it.  He  farmed  a 
little  bit  in  uii  cHil-of-tlic-way  corner  of  the 

parlslu  am!  was  n'puUal  to  luivc  put  by  more  money 
than  lie  aiiuiitUxl  to. 

in  or  the  fiiice  again  I  became  aware  of 
the  arrixril  of  tiu:  RothercUm  eleven  in  a  two-horse 
brake.  It  was  on  twelve  oRlock,  but  they’d  had 
a  fonrtiam-iiiilc  dri\‘e  and  the  road  was  up  and  down 
lull  al!  tluJ  way.  i  low  enormous  they  looked  as  they 
sauntereil  acff  >ss  the  ground— several  of  them  carrying 
crickd  hags.  1  siunild  \)v.  liu'ky  if  1  made  any  runs  at 
all  against  siidi  men  as  tiicy  were! 

★  ★  ★ 

Butlcy  (Ituirch  ('iork  was  lulling  twelve  while  our 
oppomaits  wiTi*  fjearing  duwu  on  us  from  the  other 
skleorihe  iieltl,  willi  William  Dodd  already  half-way 
across  to  iaci*l  iheia.  But  the.  Rotherden  men  ap¬ 
peared  to’ix- in  uogreut  hurry  to  begin  the  game  as  they 
stojrped  to  liave  a  look  al  the  wicket.  Meanwhile 
Butle.y  bells  rhirned  .sedately  to  the  close  of  the  mellow 
extra"  lu^h'bnition  whic'h  Providence  allowed  them 
every  three  hour.s  witlutut  fail.  .  .  . 

“I'snpj'iose  they’ve  got  their  best  team?”  I  faltered 
to  Dixon,  whu.se  k<-eu  gaze  was  identifying  the  still 
distant  Rtalwart.s. 

“You  I>et  tlicy  have!”  he  n^plicd  with  a  grim  smile. 

Two  of  the  uillest  men  had  detached  themselves 
from  tiie  oiher.s  and  were  now  ]>acing  importantly 
down  tlu“  pilch  with  l.)od<l  between  them.  Dixon  in¬ 
dicated  ihi.s  group.  “They’ve  got  Crump  and  Bishop, 


anyhow/’  he  remarked. . .  .  Crump  and  Bishop!  The 
names  had  a  profound  significance  for  me.  For  many 
years  I  had  heard  Dixon  speak  of  them,  and  I  had 
even  watched  them  playing  in  a  few  Flower  Show 
Matches.  Heavily  built  men  in  dark  blue  caps^  with 
large  drooping  moustaches,  one  of  them  bowling 
vindictively  at  each  end  and  Butley  wickets  ialling 
fast;  or  else  one  of  them  batting  at  each  end  and  Butley 
bowling  being  scored  off  with  masterful  severity. 

■  But  they  had  also  produced  a  less  localized  effect  on 
me.  Rotherden  was  on  the  ‘unhunted”  side  of  our 
district;  it  was  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  I  some¬ 
how  associated  with  cherry-blossom  and  black-and- 
white  timbered  cottages.  Also  it  had  tlic  charm  of 
remoteness,  and  whenever  I  thought  of  Griinip  and 
Bishop,  I  comprehensively  visualized  the  whole  four¬ 
teen  miles'  of  more  or  less  unfamiliar  landscape  wliicli 
lay  between  Butley  and  Rotherden.  For  me  the 
names  meant  certain  lovely  glimpses  of  the  Weald, 
and  the  smell  of  mown  hayfields,  and  the  noise  of  a 
shallow  river  flowing  under  a  bridge.  Yet  Grump 
was  an  ordinary  auctioneer  who  sold  sheep  and  cattle 
on  market  .days,  and  Bishop  kept  the  “Rose  and 
Crown”  at  Rotherden. 


Ill 

Butle'y  ^had  lost  the  toss.  As  we  went  on  to  the 
field  I  tightened  the  black  and  yellow  scarf  which 
T'Wore  round  my  waist;  the  scarf  proved  that  I  had 
won  a  place  in, my  House  Eleven  at  school,  and  it  was 
my  sole  credential  as  a  cricketer.  But  to-day  was  more 
exciting  and  important  than  any  House  Match,  and 
my  sense  of  my  own  inferiority  did  not  prevent 


me  from  observing  every  detail  of  the  proceedings 
which  I  am  imw  able  to  visualize  so  clearly  across  the 
intervening  years.  _  ,  ,  , 

The  iinipir(’.s  in  tlieir  long  white  coats  have  placed 
the  liails  on  tlie  .stumps,  cacti  at  his  own  end,  and  they 
are  still  satisbing  thmnsclves  that  the  stumps  are  in 
the  requisite  state  of  exact  uprightness.  Tom  Seamark, 
the  Rolherden  umpire,  is  a  red-faced  sporting  publi¬ 
can  who  bulks  as  large  as  a  lighthouse.  As  an  umpiie 
he  has  certain  empliatic  mannerisms.  When  appealed 
to  he  cx]>rcsscs  a  negative  decision  with  a  severe  and 
stentorian  “Not  Oout”:  but  when  adjudicating  that 
the  batsman  is  out,  he  silently  shoots  his  right  arm 
toward  tin;  skv--an  impressive  and  irrevocable  gesture 
which  cHecliw.ly  quells  all  adverse  criticism.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  tremendous  judge  of  the  game,  and  when 
not  absorbed  by  his  grave  responsibilities  he  is  one  of 
the  most  jox'ial  men  you  could  meet  with. 

Bill  Sutler,  our  umpire,  is  totally  different.  To 
begin  with,  he  has  a  wooden  leg.  Nobody  knows  how 
he  lost  his  leg;  he  does  not  deny  the  local  tradition 
that  he  was  once  a  soldier,  but  even  in  his  cups  he 
has  never  been  heard  to  claim  that  he  gave  the  limb 
for  Chiccn  and  Country.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain 
that  he  is  now  a  cobbler  (with  a  heavily  waxed  mous¬ 
tache)  and  Butlcy  has  ceased  to  deny  that  he  is  a 
grossly  partisan  umpire.  _  In  direct  contrast  to  I  om 
Seamark  he  invariably  signifies  “not  out’  by  a  sour 
shake  of  the  head:  when  the  answer  is  an  affirmative 
one  he  bawls  “Hout”  as  if  he’d  been  stung  by  a  wasp. 
It  is  reputed  that  (after  giving  the  enemy’s  last  man 
out  Icg-bcrorc  in  a  closely-fought  finish)  he^  was  once 
heard'  to  add,  in  an  exultant  undertone:  and  i  ve 
won  my  five  bob.”  He  has_  also  been  accused  ot 
making  holes  in  the  pitch  with  his  wooden  leg  in 


order  to  fadKtate  the  efforts  of  the  Butlcy  bowlers. 

The  umpires  are  in  their  places.  But  it  i.s  in  the 
sunshine^of  my  own  clarified  retrospection  that  they 
are  wearing  their  white  coats.  While  I  tvas  desctihiria 
them  I  had  forgotten  that  they  have  both  of  tlicm 
been  dead  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  their  x'oitx-s 
are  distinctly  audible  to  me.  “Same  boundaries  as 
usual,  Bill?”  shouts  Seamark,  as  loudly  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  a  deaf  customer  in  his  tap-room.  “Same 
as  usual,  Muster  Seamark;  three  all  round  and  four 
over  the  fence.  Draw  at  six-thirty,  and  seven  iff  liere’s 
anything  in  it,  says  Sutler.  And  so,  with  an  inten.si- 
fied  detachment,  I  look  around  me  at  the  Btitlcy 
players,  who  are  now  safely  distributed  in  the 
positions  which  an  omniscient  Dodd  has  decreed  ibr 
them. 


I  see  myself,  an  awkward  overgrown  boy,  fielding 
anxiously  at  mid-on.  And  there’s  Ned  Noake.s,  the 
whpkered  and  one-eyed  wicketkeeper,  aleit  and 
active,  though  he’s  forty-five  if  he’s  a  day.  With  his 
one  eye  (and  a  glass  one)  he  sees  more  than  most  of  us 
CIO,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  game  is  app.'u'cut  in 
every  attitude.  Alongside  of  him  lounges  big  WiJJ 
Bicksett,  a  taciturn  good-natured  young  yokel;  though 
civer-deliberate  in  his  movements,  Will  is  a  towi^r  of 
strength  in  the  team,  and  he  sweeps  half-vollevs  to 
the  boundarywith  his  enormous  brownarms  as  though 
he  were  scything  a  hayfield.  But  there  is  no  nurre 
time  to  describe  the  fielders,  for  Dodd  has  thrown  a 

th?bowr^  Peckham,  who  is  to  begin 

the  bowling  from  the  top  end.  While  Crump  and 

help  wondering  whether,  to  modern  eyes,  the  Butley 
team  would  not  seem  just  a  little  unorthodox.  William 
Dodd,  for  example,  comfortably  dressed  in  a  ptile 
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pink  shirt  and  grey  trousers; ’and  Peter  Baitup,  the 
ground-man  (whose  face  is  framed  in  a  “Newgate 
fringe”)  wearing  dingy  white  trousers  with  thin  green 
stripes,  and  carrying  his  cap  in  his  belt  while  he  bowls 
his  tempting  left-hand  slows.  But  things  were  differ- 
ent  in  those  days. 

In  the  meantime  Bill  Crump  has  taken  his  guard 
and  is  waiting  wdth  watchful  ease  to  subjugate  the 
first  ball  of  the  match,  while  Peckham,  a  stalwart 
fierce-browed  farmer,  takes  a  final  look  round  the 
field.  Peckham  is  a  last  bowler  with  an  eccentric 
style.  Like  most  fast  bowlers,  he  starts  about  fifteen 
paces  from  the  wicket,  but  instead  of  running  he  walks 
the  whole  way  to  the  crease,  very  much  on  his 
heels,  breaking  his  aggressive  stride  with  a  couple  of 
systematic  hops  when  about  half-way  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  Now  he  is  ready.  Seamark  pronounces  the 
word  “Play!”  And  off  he  goes,  walking  for  all  he  is 
worth,  gripping  the  ball  ferociously,  and  eyeing  the 
batsman  as  if  he  intended  to  murder  him  if  he  can’t 
bowl  him  neck  and  crop.  On  the  ultimate  stride  his 
arm  swipgs  over,  and  a  short-pitched  ball  pops  up 
and  whizzes  alarmingly  near  Crump’s  magnificent 
haoustache.  Ned  Noakes  receives  it  rapturously  with 
an  adroit  snap  of  his  gauntlets.  Unperturbed,  and 
with  immense  deliberation,  Crump  strolls  up  the 
pitch  and  prods  with  his  bat  the  spot  where  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  ball  hit  the  ground  on  its 
way  towards  his  head.  The  ground-man  scratches 
his  nose  apologetically.  “Don’t  drop  ’em  too  short, 
Frank,”  says  Dodd  mildly,  with  an  expostulatory 
shake  of  his  bristly  grey  cranium.  Thus  the  match 
proceeds  until,  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  is  lunch  time, 
and  Rotherden  has  made  seventy  runs  with  three 
wickets  down.  And  since  both  Crump  and  Bishop 
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have  been  got  rid  of^  Butley  thinks  it  hasn’t  done 

badly. 


*  ★  * 

The  Luncheon  Tent  stood  on  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  Flower  Show  ended  and  the  swings  and 
roundabouts  began.  Although  the  meal  was  an  in- 
formal  affair,  there  was  shy  solemnity  in  the  faces  of 
most  of  the  players  as  they  filtered  out  of  the  bright 
sunshine  into  the  sultry,  lialLlit  interior,  where  the 
perspiring  landlord  of  the  ''Chequers”  and  his 
buxom  wife  were  bustling  about  at  the  climax  of  tlieir 
preparations.  While  the  cricketers  were  sluillliiig 
themselves  awkwardly  into  their  places,  the  brawny 
barman  (who  seemed  to  take  catering  less  seriously 
than  his  employers)  sharpened  the  carving-knife  on  a 
steel  prong  with  a  rasping  sound  that  set  one’s  teeth 
on  edge  while  predicting  satisfactory  slices  of  lamb 
and  beef,  to  say  nothing  of  veal  and  ham  |)ic  and  a 
nice  bit  of  gammon  of  bacon. 

As  soon  as  all  were  seated  Dodd  created  silence  by 
rapping  the  table;  he  then  put  on  his  churchwarden 
face  and  looked  toward  Parson  Yalden,  who  was  in 
readiness  to  take  his  cue.  He  enunciated  tlic  grace 
in  slightly  unparsonic  tones,  which  implied  that  he 
was  not  only  Rector  of  Rotherdeh,  but  also  a  full 
member  of  the  M.C.C.  and  first  cousin  once  removed 
to  Lord,  Chatwynd. ,  Parson  Yaklcn’s  parishioners 
occasionally  complained  that  he  paid  more  attention 
to  ,  cricket  and  pheasant  shooting  than  was  fit  and 
proper.  But  as  long  as  he  could  aferd  to  keep  a  hard¬ 
working  curate  he,  rightly  considered  it  his  own  affair 
if  he  chose  to  spend  three  days  a  week  playing  in 
club  and  country-house  matches  all  over  the  county. 
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His  demeanour  when  keeping  wicket  for  his  own  parish 
was  both  jaunty  and  magisterial,  and  he  was  renow-ned 
for  the  strident  and  obstreperous  bellow  to  vdiich  he 
gave  vent  when  he  was  trying  to  bluff  a  village  umpire 
into  giving  a  batsman  out  “caught  behind”.  He  was 
also  known  for  his  habit  of  genially  engaging  the 
batsman  in  conversation  while  the  bowler  was  intent 
on  getting  him  out,  and  I  have  heard  of  at  least  one 
occasion  wdien  he  tried  this  little  trick  on  the  wrong 
man.  The  pestered  batsman  rounded  on  the  rather 
foxy-faced  clergyman  with,  “I  bin  playing  cricket 
nigh  on  thirty  years,  and  parson  or  no  parson,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  you  to  hold  your  blasted  gab.” 

But  I  hurriedly  dismissed  this  almost  unthinkable 
anecdote  when  he  turned  his  greenish  eyes  in  my 
direction  and  hoped,  in  hearty  and  ingratiating  tones, 
that  I  was  “going  to  show  them  a  little  crisp  Ballboro’ 
batting”. 

The  brisk  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  is  now  well 
started,  and  the  barman  is  busy  at  his  barrel.  Con¬ 
versation,  however,  is  scanty,  until  Tom  Seamark, 
who  is  always  glad  of  a  chance  to  favour  the  company 
with  a  sentiment,  clears  his  throat  impressively, 
elevates  his  tankard,  fixes  Jack  Barchard  with  his 
gregarious  regard,  and  remarks,  “I  should  like  to  say, 
sir,  how  very  pleased  and  proud  we  all  are  to  see  you 
safe  ’omc  again  in  our  midst.”  Jack  Barchard  has 
recently  returned  from  the  Boer  War  where  he  served 
with  the  Yeomanry.  The  “sentiment”  is  echoed  from 
all  parts  of  the  table,  and  glasses  are  raised  to  him 
with  a  gruft'  “Good  ’calth,  sir,”  or  “Right  glad  to 
see  you  back,  Mr.  Barchard.”  The  returned  warrior 
receives  their  congratulations  with  the  utmost  em¬ 
barrassment.  Taking  a  shy  sip  at  my  ginger-beer,  I 
think  how  extraordinary  it  is  to  be  sitting  next  to  a 
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man  who  has  really  been  “out  in  South  Africa'h 
Barchard  is  a  fair-haired  young  gentleman  farmer. 
When  the  parson  suggests  that  “it  must  have  been 
pretty  tough  work  out  there’’^  he  replies  tliat  he  is 
thundering  glad  to  be  back  among  his  fruit  trees 
again,  and  this,  apparently,  is  about  all  he  iias  to 
say  about  the  Boer  War. 

But  when  the  meal  was  drawing  to  an  end  and  I 
had  finished  my  helping  of  cold  cherry-tart,  and  the 
barman  began  to  circulate  with  a  wooden  platter  for 
collecting  the  half-crowns,  I  became  agonizingly 
aware  that  I  had  come  to  the  match  without  any 
money.  I  was  getting  into  a  panic  while  the  plate 
came  clinking  along  the  table,  but  quiet  Jack  Bar¬ 
chard  unconsciously  saved  the  situation  l)y  })u(ting 
down  five  shillings  and  saying,  “All  right,  old  cliaj), 
ril  stump  up  for  both.’’  Mumbling,  ^'6h,  that's  jolly 
decent  of  you,”  I  wished  I  could  have  followed  him 
up  a  hill  in  a  “forlorn  hope”. ...  He  told  me,  ]a,tcr 
on,  that  he  never  set  eyes  on  a  Boer  the  wholt^  time 
he  was  in  South  Africa. 

★  ★  ★  * 

The  clock  struck  three,  and  the  Reverend  Yal den’s 
leg-stump  had  just  been  knocked  out  of  the  ground 
by  a' vicious  yorker  from  Frank  Peckham.  “Hundred 
and  seventeen.  Five.  Nought,”  shouted  the  Bulley 
scorer,  popping  his  head  out  of  the  little  flat-roof od 
shanty  which  was  known  as  “the  pavilion”.  The 
battered  tin  number-plates  were  rattled  on  to  tlicir 
nails  on  the  scoring-board  by  a  zealous  young  hobble¬ 
dehoy  who  had  undertaken  the  job  for  the  day. 

""Wodger  say  last  man  made?”  he  bawled,  tliougli 
the  scorer  was  only  a  few  feet  away  from  him  ^ 

“Last  man,  RM.” 
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The  parson  was  unbuckling  his  pads  on  a  bench 
near  by,  and  I  was  close  enough  to  observe  the  un¬ 
evangelical  expression  on  his  face  as  he  looked  up 
from  under  tlie  brim  of  his  panama  hat  with  the 
M.G.C.  ribbon  round  it.  Mr.  Yalden  was  not  a  popular 
character  on  the  Butiey  ground,  and  the  hobbledehoy 
had  made  tire  most  of  a  heaven-sent  opportunity. 

From  an  undersized  platform  in  front  of  the 
Horticultural  Tent  the  Butiey  brass  band  now  struck 
up  “The  Soldiers  of  the  Queen”.  It’s  quite  like 
playing  in  a  county  match,  I  thought,  as  I  scanned 
the  spectators,  who  were  lining  the  fence  on  two  sides 
of  the  field.  .S(;\-cral  easily  recognizable  figures  from 
among  the  knud  gentry  were  already  sauntering 
toward  the  Tent,  tiftcr  a  gossiping  inspection  of 
the  I'lowctr  Siunv.  1  could  see  slow-moving  Major 
Garmiuig  the  ix-st  dressed  man  in  Butiey,  with  his 
white  spats  and  ;i  cairnalion  in  his  buttonhole;  and 
the  enthusiastic  curate,  known  as  “Hard  Luck”  on 
account  of  Ids  habit  of  c.kcI aiming,  “Oh,  hard  luck!” 
wlicu  watching  or  taking  jrart  in  games  of  cricket, 
lawn  lemiis,  or  lujckcy.  He  was  escorting  the  Miss 
Pattons,  two  elderly  sisters  who  always  dressed  alike. 
And  there  was  Aunt  Evelyn,  with  her  red  sunshade  up, 
walking  between  rosy-laccd  old  Gaptain  Huxtable 
and  his  duckiug,  oddly  dressed  wife.  It  was  quite  a 
brilliant  .settne  which  the  Butiey  Band  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  sustiiin  with  experimental  and  unconvincing 
tootles  and  driuu-ltciitings. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Soldiers  of  the  Queen 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  steam-organ  which,  after 
a  warning  hoot,  began  to  accompany  the  revolving 
wooden  houses  of  tltc  gilded  roundabout  with  a 
strident  ;ind  blaring  fanfaronade.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  contest  of  cacophonies  continued.  But  in 
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spite  of  a  tempestuous  effort  the  band  was  completely 
outplayed  by  its  automatic  and  iiiiexliaiistible  adver¬ 
sary.  The  discord  becoming  intolerable,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  batsmen  would  “appeal  against  the 
music’’  in  the  same  way  that  they  sometimes  “appeal 
against  the  light”  when  they  consider  it  inadecjuate. 
But  William  Dodd  was  equal  to  the  emergency;  with 
an  ample  gesture  he  conveyed  himself  across  the 
ground  and  prohibited  the  activity  of  the  steam- 
organ  until  the  match  was  finished.  Tiie  flitting 
steeds  now  revolved  and  undulated  noiselessly 
beneath  their  gilded  canopy,  while  the  Butley  Band 
palavered  peacefully  onward  into  the  unclouded 
jollity  of  the  afternoon. 

•3^  ★ 

The  clock  struck  four.  Rotherden  were  all  out  for 
183  and  Tom  Dixon  had  finished  the  innings  witii  a 
confident  catch  on  the  boundary  off  one  of  Dodd’s 
artfully  innocent  lobs.  No  catches  had  conic  my 
way,  so  my  part  in  the  game  had  been  an  unoI)trusi\'e 
one.  When  Dodd  and  Picksett  went  out  to  open  our 
innings  it  was  a  matter  of  general  opinion  in  the 
Beer  Tent  that  the  home  team  had  a  sporting  chance 
to  make  the  runs  by  seven  o’clock,  although  there 
were  some  misgivings  about  the  wicket  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  Crump  and  Bishop  would  make  the 
ball  fly  about  a  bit  when  they  got  to  work. 

_  Having  ascertained  that  I  was  last  but  one  on  the 
list  in  the  score-book,  I  made  my  way  slowly  round 
the  field  to  have  a  look  at  the  Flower  Show.  A.s  1 
went  along  the  boundary  in  front  of  the  spcctator.s 
who  were  leaning  their  elbows  on  the  fence  1  felt 
quite  an  important  public  character.  And  as  I 
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shouldn’t  ha,ve  to  go  in  for  a  long  while  yet,  there  was 
no  need  to  kd  nervous.  The  batsmen,  too,  were 
and  there  was  a  shout  of  “Good 

^  carpet'” 

when  Dodd  brought  off  one  of  his  celebrated  sqSare- 
cuts  to  the  hedge  off  Bishop’s  easy-actioned  fSt 
bowling.  1  icksett  followed  this  up  with  an  audacious 
pull  which  sent  a  straight  one  from  Crump  skimming 
first  bounce  into  the  Tea  Tent,  where  it  missed  th? 
short-sighted  doctor’s  new  straw  hat  by  half  an  inch 
';aused  q  uite  a  flutter  among  the  tea-sipping  ladies 
Iwenty  up  announced  the  scorer,  and  the 
attendant  hobbledehoy  nearly  fell  over  hii^elf  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  the  numbers  up  on  the  board  A 
stupendous  appeal  for  a  catch  at  the  wicket  by' the 
Keverenc  Maiden  was  countered  by  Sutler  with  his 
surliest  shake  ol  the  head,  and  the  peg-supported 
umpnn  was  the  mast  popular  man  on  the  field  as  he 
feiried  himself  to  his  square-leg  location  at  the  end 
of  the  over  forty  went  up;  then  Dodd  was  clean 
bowled  by  Grump. 

Ow  s  thaQ- ’  bawled  a  ribald  Rotherden  partisan 
from  a  cart  in  the  road,  as  the  rotund  batsman 
retreated;  warm  but  majestic,  he  acknowledged  the 
applause  of  the  onlookers  by  a  shght  Hfting  of  his 
close-fitting  httle  cap.  Everybody  was  delighted  that 

r  n  ^  tj  agreed  that  he  was 

(in  the  Beer  1  out)  ‘  a  regular  chronic  old  sport”  and 
(m  the  J  ca  lent)  “a  wonderful  man  for  his  age”. 
Modc.st  Jack  Barchard  then  made  his  appearance 

cirici  received  a  J3ocr  War  ovation. 

Leaving  the  game  in  this  prosperous  condition,  I 
plungncl  mto  the  odoriferous  twilight  of  the  Horti- 

cuitumi  1  liad  no  intention  of  staying  there 

iongj  but  1  icit  that  I  owed  it  to  Aunt  Evelyn  to  have 
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a  look  at  the  sweet  peas  and  vegetables  at  any  rate. 
In  the  warm  muffled  air  the  delicate  aroma  of  the 
elegant  sweet  peas  was  getting  much  the  worst  of  it 
in  an  encounter  with  the  more  aggr(;ssi\-{;  smell  of 
highly  polished  onions.  E.xccpt  ifbr  a  cmqtlc  of 
bearded  gardeners  who  were  conferring  in  professional 
undertones,  I  had  the  tent  to  myself.  Once  1  was 
inside  I  felt  glad  to  be  loitering  in  there,  alone  and 
away  from  the  optical  delirium  of  the  cricket.  'Ihc 
brass  band  had  paused  to  take  breath.'  now  and 
again  the  brittle  thud  of  a  batsman’s  stroke  seemed  to 
intensify  the  quiescence  of  the  floralized  interior. 

As  I  sniffed  my  way  round  I  paid  little  attention  to 
the  card-inscribed  names  of  the  competitors  (though 
I  observed  that  the  Miss  Pattons  had  got  second  prize 
for  a  tasteful  table  decoration) :  I  found  mauv  of  the 
flowers  tedious  and  unpleasing— more  c.speci;dly  tlie 
bulbous  and  freckled  varieties  with  the  unprouot’incc- 
able  names— the  kind  offlowers  which  my  aunt  always 
referred  to  as  “gardeners’  greenhouseric.s”.  On  the 
whole  the  fruit  and  vegetables  gave  me  mo.st  cujov- 
rneut.  The  black  cherries  looked  delicious  and  .s<  »rnc 
of  the  green  gooseberries  were  as  large  as  .small 
hen  s  eggs.  The  two  gardeners  were  concentrating  on 
bam  Bathwick’s  first-prize  vegetables  and  a.s  Uicy 
seemed  to  grudge  making  way  for  me  I  conttmted 
myseli  with  a  glimpse  of  an  immense  marrow  and 
some  very  pretty  pink  potatoes.  As  I  passed,  one  of 
me  gardeners  was  saying  something  about  “copiicd 
im  a  fair  treat  this  time”,  and  I  absent-mindedly 
wondered  who  had  been  copped.  When  I  emerged 
ne  Borne  team  had  lost  two  more  wickets  and  the 
conmtion  _of  the  game  was  causing  grave  anxiety. 
Reluctantly  I  drifted  toward  the  Tea  Tent  for  a  period 
ot  social  victimization. 
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been  born  in  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  aid 
had  been  stone-deaf  for  more  than  sixty  years 

My  aunt  was  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  nei^rh 
bourhood  who  enjoyed  meetin/ Miss  Masball  p  ' 
the  old  lady  had  a  wav  of  foro-ettins?- tbnt  tl  ‘ 
the  world  eould  hear  better  than  s&  could  L'dher 
quavering  connncnts  on  some  of  the  local  geikfolk 

be  tas  iy  loq^oUen.  She  was  reputed  to  have  been 
kissed  by  King  George  the  Fourth.  She  was  wearfS 
a  buiic!icd-up  black  silk  dress,  and  her  delicateK 
withered  lace  uais  framed  in  a  idackpoke-bonS  tied 
under  the  cbm  with  a  white  lace  scarf,  her 

piercingly  alert  eyes  and  beaky  nose  she  looked  Ifke 
sonic  ancient  and  mlelligent  bird.  Altogether  she 
was  an  old  person  of  great  distinction,  Ed  I  an 
proachei  .IcT  ^vuh  an  awful  timidity.  She  had  oM- 
fasluqiud  ideas  about  cdiicatiou,  and  she  usuallv 
inquired  of  me,  in  creaking  tones,  whether  i  S 
recently  been  tioggeci  by  niy  schoolmaster 
But  the  meiiacx^  of  Roman  Catholicism  was  her 
most  .substantia!  and  engro.ssing  theme;  and  up  to  the 
a^c  of  muety  she  eontmued  to  paste  on  tlic  ialls  of 

iZulna’::;  »>>j«  '-defshe 

couici  nncl  m  //a  /ma  and  the  Post  Aunt 

Evelyn  told  me  that  the  walls  were  almost  enSv 
papered  with  printed  matter,  and  that  she  had  more 
than  once  lomui  .Mks  Ala.skall  sitting  on  the  topTen 
of  a  hbiaiy  ladcirr  reading  some  altitiidinous  article 
on  this  momeiuon.s  <|U(;.stiou  of  “the  Scarlet  Woman” 
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To  the  day  of  her  death  slie  never  so  much  I  rilled 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles.  But  she  was  still  \'i‘ry  iiiiich 
alive  when  I  saw  her  at  the  Flower  Show  "Match. 
Sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  wicker-chair,  she  scriiliiiizcd 
me  keenly  and  then  favoured  me  with  a  frieiully  little 
nod  without  losing  touch  with  what  iiiy  aunt  was 
engaged  in  telling  her  by  ‘^‘^finger-talk’ h 

^^What  is  it  the  man  has  been  doing,  Evelyn?’^  she 
asked,  her  queer,  uncontrolled  voice  qiiawring  up  to 
a  bird-like  shrillness.  There  was  something  rather 
frightening  about  her  defective  intonation. 

Write  it  down;  write  it  down,’’  she  screit^hcd, 
clawing  a  tablet  and  pencil  out  of  her  lap  and  con¬ 
signing  them  to  Aunt  Evelyn,  who  hiuTiecllx'scrihbh'd 
two  or  three  lines  and  returned  the  lal)lct  lor  licr  to 
read  aloud,  ^^such  a  dreadful  thing,  the  judgvs  liavc 
found  out  that  Bathwdek  has  been  cheating  with  his 
prize  vegetables”.  She  passed  it  back  witli  a  tremu¬ 
lous  cackle. 

'Tdow  did  he -do  it?”  More  scribbling,  and  then 
she  read  out,  '‘'He  bought  all  the  vegeta'blcs  at  Ash- 
bridge.  The  judges  suspected  him,  so  they  went  to 
his  garden  in  a  pony  trap  and  found  that  he  has  no 
glass — not  even  a  cucumber  frame.”  Miss  Ivlaskall 
chuckled  delightedly  at  this,  and. said  that  he  ought 
to  be  given  a  special  prize. 

"I  call  it  downright  dishonest.  Almost  as  bad  as 
embezzlement,”  wrote  Aunt  Evelyn  who,  as  one  of 
the  judges,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  treat  the 
offence  in  a  spirit  of  levity. 

Miss  Clara  now  insisted  that  she  must  herself 
inspect  the  fraudulent  vegetables.  Rising  energetic¬ 
ally  from  her  chair,  she  grasped  her  ebony  stick  with 
an  ivory  knuckled  hand,  and  shaped  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  course  for  the  Horticultural  Tent  with  Aunt 
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on  Dixon  who  was  always  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  in  a 
crisis. 

“Give  ’em  a  bit  of  the  long  handle,  Tom!”  bawled 
someone  in  the  Beer  Tent,  while  he  luarcluxl 
serenely  toward  the  wicket,  pausing  for  a  confidentia! 
word  with  Noakes  who  was  still  looking  a  hit  crest¬ 
fallen  after  the  recent  catastrophe.  Dixon  was  a 
stylish  left-hander  and  never  worried  niiu'h  ahout 
playing  himself  in.  Bishop  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and  he  at  once  arranged  an  extra  man  in  the  out¬ 
field  for  him.  Sure  enough,  the  second  ball  he  rcc<‘i\T.d 
was  lifted  straight  into  the  long-off’s  hands.  But  the 
sun  was  in  the  fielder’s  eyes  and  he  misjudg<‘d  the 
flight  of  the  catch.  The  Beer  Tent  exultctl  \  o(  if(  r- 
ously.  Dixon  then  set  about  the  bowling  and  the  score 
mounted  merrily.  He  was  energetically  sujtjtoiled  by 
Ned  Noakes.  But  when  their  partnership  had  added 
over  fifty,  and  they  looked  like  knocking  ofi' t  lie  runs, 
Noakes  was  caught  in  the  slips  off  a  bumping  irall 
and  the  situation  instantly  became  serious  again. 

Realizing  that  I  was  next  in  but  one,  1  went  off  in 
a  fluster  to  put  my  pads  on,  disregarding  Aunt 
Evelyn’s  tremulous  “I  do  so  hope  you’ll  clo  rvcll, 
dear”.  By  the  time  I  had  arrived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ground,  Amos  Hickmott,  the  wheelwright’s 
son,  had  already  caused  acute  anxiety.  After  survi¬ 
ving  a  tigerish  appeal  for  “leg-before”,  he  had  as 
near  as  a  toucher  run  Dixon  out  in  a  half-uittcd 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  bowling.  My  palsied 
fingers  were  still  busy  with  straps  and  buckles  when 
what  sounded  to  me  like  a  deafening  crash  warned 
me  that  it  was  all  over  with  Hickmott.  Wc  still 
wanted  seven  runs  to  win  when  I  wandered  weakly  in 
the  direction  of  the  wicket.  But  it  was  the-  end  of  an 
over,  and  Dixon  had  the  bowling.  When  I  arrived 


the  Reverend  \  alden  was  dawdling  up  the  pitch  in 
his  usual  duck-looted  progress  when  crossing  from 

one  wicket  to  the  other. 

“Well,  young  man,_>muVe  got  to  look  lively  this 
time,  lie  observed  with  intimidating  jocosity  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  twinkle  of  encouragement  in 
Seamark  s  light  blue  eye  as  I  established  myself  in 

ins  shadow.  ^ 


Dixon  played  the  first  three  balls  carefully.  The 
fourth  he  smote  clean  out  of  the  ground  Xhe  hit 
was  worth  six,  but  “three  all  round  and  four  over” 
was  an  immemorial  rule  at  Butley.  Unfortunatelv 
he  tried  to  repeat  the  stroke,  and  the  fifth  ball  shat¬ 
tered  his  stumps.  In  those  days  there  were  only  five 
balls  to  an  over. 

Peter  Baitup  now  rolled  up  with  a  wide  grin  on  his 
fringed  face,  but  it  was  no  grinning  moment  for  me 
at  the  bottom  end  when  Sutler  gave  me  “middle-and- 
leg”  and  I  confronted  impending  disaster  from 
Grump  with  the  sun  in  my  eyes.  The  first  ball  (which 
I  lost  signt  of )  missed  my  wicket  by  coat  of  varnish” 
and  travelled  swiftly  to  the  boundary  for  two  byes 
leaving  Mr.  Yaldcn  with  his  huge  gauntlets  above  his 
head  in  an  attitude  of  aggrieved  astonishment.  The 
game  was  now  a  tie.  1  hrough  some  obscure  psycho¬ 
logical  process  my  whole  being  now  became  clarified 
I  remembered  Shrewsbury’s  century  and  became  as 
bold  as  biass.  ^  I  here  was  the  enormous  auctioneer 
with  the  ball  iii  his  hand.  And  there  I,  calmly 
rcsoivcd  tf)  look  lively  and  defeat  his  destructive  aim. 
riic  ball  hit  my  Ijiit,  and  trickled  slowly  up  the  pitch. 
Xfom.c  oiir  I  shouted,  and  Peter  came  gallantly  on.* 
Grump  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  we  were  safe 
home  before  hc^d  picked  up  the  balL  And  that  was 
the  end  of  the  Flower  Show  Match. 
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PART  THREE:  A  FREEH  E'lWRT 


Except  for  the  letters  written  to  me  by  Mr, 
Pennett  I  have  no  documeutar)'  cx-idcnrc'  con¬ 
cerning  the  young  man  who  was  existing  under  mv 
name  m  the  summer  after  I  left  Gambridg(>.  I'iic  fa,ct 
that  I  have  preserved  them  is  a  pr(X)l'tliat  1  n-as  atvare 
of  their  significance,  although  it  is  noiv  nearly  tisrntv 
years  since  I  last  read  them  through.  In  thVso  days 
they  would  be  typewritten;  but  in  those  days  they 
were  fair-copied  by  a  clerk,  and  the  slanting  calli¬ 
graphy  helps  me  to  recapture  my  Ihded  sdt'as  I  was 
when  I  apprehensively  extracted  them  from  their 
envelopes.  Even  now  they  make  rather  uncomfort¬ 
able  reading,  and  1  find  myself  wondering  how  their 
simple-mnded  recipient  managed  to  repel  such  an 
onslaught  of  worldly  wisdom. 

But  Tom  Dixon  was  still  about  the  place  to  pitch- 

fw  cricket  team;  and  it  happened 

that  It  was  on  a  showery  June  morning,  when  I  was 
setting  out  for  one  of  the  Butley  matches,  that  I 

SrTeim  W  lettW  from 

Mr.  Pennett.  We  were  playing  over  at  Rotherden 

Twot  T  fourteen  miles 

away.  bo^I  shpped  the  letter  into  my  pocket  un- 

My  Aunt  Evelyn,  I  may  say,  never  made  any  attempt 
to  influence  me  m  my  choice  of  a  career.  Like  me, 


Lbituac'c  S  „rfbE““1  “?liWy.o 

legal  profession.  But  v?hatever'’sh^tir'^''J^'^f 
to  herself.  She  was  still  aH  1?^  thought  she  kept 

“none  too  strong”,  and  this  deli  °  I  was 

which  she  ascrited  to  me  -  5  constitution 

adequate  argunaent  £aSt  mv  ? 
with  tedious  tc.xt-books  in  the^  ''crtaxing  my  health 
London  office.  unwholesome  air  of  a 

with  too  much, ”\°LwouidTay  interfered 

her  opinion  unreservedly.  '  ^  ^  ^  agreed  with 

ilhme  afmuch  as'^Sk^Buuf  "1  f  ^^^rfering 

shadows  ofstcep  whhc  cdouds 
orchards  and  meadows;  sun  io-htTparlded^ 
hedgerow-s  that  iiad  been  drc  ched  bv  ^  f 
showers.  As  1  was  carried  nast  if  nil  T 

tiiroiii>'h  my  drcainiiirr  mJ  '  I  lazily  aware 

w»  the  Jn  or  tr: 

coiiotrvsicic  and  I  Ifivprl  it  m’  nay  own 

though' all  its  associations  werl  crade  Sdi^*^  h 
I  cannot  think  ofit  now  wkhom  n  1  “coherent, 
as  il-ii  comniued  sr  Sim  Sdrb  i^^^rtache, 

been  able  to  dkxivcr  ^  ^  ^ 

parish  talk,  and  every  house  -u’ld  Jnml 

William  Dodd  to  son  r  oc-d  ff  ,t  ammatmg 

Dodd  was  in  a  hoi;rD,r  i  anecdote, 

'va.b  m  a  lioJahiy  humour,  and  there  wasn’t 
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much  that  he  didn't  know  about  the  living-memoried 
local  history  which  lay  between  Butley  and  Rother- 
den.  The  doings  of  the  county  cricket  team  were  also 
discussed;  Dodd  had  watched  them  at  Dumbridge 
last  week  and  had  spoken  to  Blythe,  who  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  best  slow  left-hand  bowler  in  England. 
The  road  went  up  and  down  hill  by  orcharcls  and 
hop-gardens  and  parks  crowded  with  ancient  oaks. 
Nearly  all  the  way  we  were  looking,  on  our  left-hand 
side,  across  the  hop-kiln-dotted  Weald.  And  along 
the  Weald  went  the  railway  line  from  London  to  the 
coast,  and  this  gave  me  a  soberly  romantic  sense  of 
distances  and  the  outside  world  of  unfamiliar  and 
momentous  happenings.  I  knew  very  little  about 
London,  and  I  had  never  been  across  the  Channel,  but 
as  I  watched  a  train  hurrying  between  the  level  or¬ 
chards  with  its  consequential  streamer  of  smoke,  I 
meditated  on  the  coast-line  of  France  and  all  the 
unvisualized  singularity  of  that  foreign  land.  And 
then  Rotherden  Church  hove  in  sight  with  its  square 
battlemented  tower,  and  we  turned  into  the  stable- 
yard  of  the  “Rose  and  Crown",  where  Bert  Bishop, 
the  landlord,  was  waiting  to  welcome  us— a  stouter 
man  than  he  used  to  be,  but  still  as  likely  as  not  to 
hit  up  a  hundred. 

iSf  :>ir  ★ 

Butley  batted  first.  I  was  in  eighth.  Mr.  Bennett's 
letter  was  in  my  pocket.  Sitting  on  a  gate  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  ground  I  opened  the  envelope  with  a 
sinking  heart.  Mr.  Pennett  wrote  as  follows; 

“My  dear  George,  I  have  learned  from  your 
Gollege  Tutor,  much  to  my  regret,  that  you  have  gone 
down  from  Cambridge,  at  any  rate  for  this  term.  I 
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tnm;<  liuu  you  uavc  made  a  mistake  in  so  doing  and 
that  this  arises  In, m  perhaps  a  lack  of  apprecfation 
on  your  part  .H  t  he  lutluc  of  an  University  education. 
One  ol  the  ohjert.s  oi  an  University  career  is  to  equip 
llic  Studeiu  Inr  the  battle  of  life,  and  as  you  grow  older 
you  u ill  f.ml  that  pt'ople  are  estimated  in  the  world 
by  Uie  nrsults  \\  Inch  they  have  obtained  at  the  Varsity 
It  IS  a  kaul  ot  stmnp  ujmn  a  man  and  is  supposed  to 
indicate  tue  stiili  of  which  he  is  made.  With  a  degree 
you  start  v  ith  so  much  capital  to  the  good,  but  if  on 
the  elhei  haiicl  haviiio- once  commenced  an  University 
career  you  aoandou  it,_  the  fact  will  militate  against 
yini  in  almost  everyllung  you  undertake  hereafter. 
Alliiough  you  are  nettrly  twenty-two  you  cannot  be 
c.vpee.ted  vi-t  to  hmk  at  things  in  precisely  the  same 
hghi  as  uiosr  wut_.  have  had  more  c.xpericnce,  but 
knowing  as  1  do  the  great  importance  of  the  whole 
matter  do  most  earnestly  beg  you  to  reconsider  the 
dceisiou  ai  unich  you  have  arrived.  G.  Sherston 
will  rank  higher  than  plain  G.  Sherstorand 
the  men-  lact  oi  your  being  able  to  attach  the  mamc 
letters  to  yom- name  will  sliow  that  whatever  may  be 
your  capabilities  you  have  at  auv  rate  grit  and  per¬ 
severance.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  see  that  the 
step  y<Hi  have  taken  is  one  of  unwisdom  and  that 
l)(,fui<  it  too  lal<*  you  will  carefullv  reconsider  it. 
Forgive  this  hoiriily,  but  1  am  sure  that  whether  it  is 


U)  your  taste  or  not  you  will  at  least  acknowledge  that 
U  proceeds  from  a  .strong  de.sin;  to  he  of  use  to  you 
from  your  .siuci're  friend,  Pereival  G.  Pennett.” 

It  aiiiUMs  im*  now  when  I  think  ol  the  w^cll-nicaning 
lawyer  dicta! mg  timt  letter  in  hi.s  Lincoln’s  Innoffic^ 
and  ol  luysel!  with  my  gaze  recoiling  from  tlic  wiseacre 
phitiseoiogyc<>  luliow  a  rook  which  tvas  travelling 
overhead  with  querulous  cawings.  Everything  the 
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letter  said  was  so  true;  and  yet,  I  wondered,  was  it 
really  possible  for  P.G.P.  to  tell  me  what  was 
best  for  my  future?  His  letter  had  one  efiect  which 
would  have  astonished  him.  Worried  and  put  out  of 
temper  by  it,  I  slouched  to  the  wicket  after  lunch 
without  caring  a  hoot  whether  I  stayed  there  or  not. 
The  result  was  that,  favoured  by  a  fair  amount  of 
luck,  I  “carted”  the  bowling  all  over  the  field;  at  die 
end  of  our  innings  I  was  not  out  forty-three.  I  his 
was  the  highest  score  I  had  ever  made  for  the  village; 
and,  although  we  lost  the  match  by  five  wickets,  I 
finished  the  day  in  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction  which 
was  undamped  by  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  which 
overtook  us  on  our  way  home. 

*  ^ 

Mr.  Pennett’s  procedure  for  bringing  me  to  my 
senses  about  “an  IJniversity  degree”  was  an  excellent 
example  of  preaching  to  the  winds.  Good  advice 
seldom  sinks  into  the  wayward  mind  of  a  young  man, 
and  in  this  case  the  carefully  composed  phrases  meant 
nothing  to  me.  The  utmost  I  could  do  was  to  trans¬ 
mute  his  prudent  precepts  into  some  such  sentiment 
as  this:  “The  silly  old  blighter  is  trying  to  make  me 
stay  up  at  Cambridge  when  I’m  absolutely  fed  up 
with  the  whole  concern.”  Not  that  I  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  “carefully  reconsider”  my  decision. 
I  had  not  yet  begun  to  trsiin  myself  to  think  rationally 
about  anything.  No  one  was  ever  less  capable  of 
putting  two  and  two  together  than  I  was.  And  he 
made  a  strategic  mistake  when  he  adjured  me  to 
“lookahead”. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  anybody  wants  to 
look  ahead  unless  he  is  anxious  to  escape  from  one 
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condition  into  another  more  desirable  one.  Children 
hanker  to  be  grown-up  because  thev  want  liberty 
But  why  slioiild  a  young  man  who  has  inherited  a  net 
income  ol  about  .six  hundred  a  year  find  it  easy  or 
necesSciiy  to  imagine  hirnsell  as  ten  or  twenty  years 
older?  If  I  ever  thought  of  myself  as  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  It  was  a  visualization  of  dreary  decrepitude  The 
word  maturity  had  no  meaning  for  me.  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  I  should  become  different-,  I  should 
only  become  older.  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  aspired  to 
growing  wiser.  1  merely  lived,  and  in  that  condition 
I  drifted  from  day  to  day.  Ignorantly  unqualified 
to  regulate  the  human  mechanism  which  I  was  in 
chai  go  of,  in\  self-jii  otciaivc  instincts  were  continually 
being  coutratiieted  by  my  spontaneously  capricious 
behaviour.  Wheii  Mr.  Pcimctt  referred  me  to  what 
he  t.alhd  <ifU'i-iife  ,  iic  was  unaware  that  for  me  the 
future  was  a  matter  of  the  fiiur  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  was  next  autumn,  and  next  winter,  and  after 
tluit  next  .spimg.  But  tfiis  summer  was  the  only  thing 
that  I  oared  about.  I’hc  plirasc  “after-life”  was  also 
vaguely  nm fused  with  going  to  church  and  not  want- 
ing  to  be  dead  -a  perplexity  which  can  be  omitted 
from  a  luirrativc  in  which  1  am  doing  my  best  to 
confine  mysell  to  actual  iKippeuings.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  1  believed  myself  to  be  unextinguishable. 


11 

IT  WAS  a  wet  and  ivindy  afternoon  toward  the  end 
ol  Sc[)tcmber.  We  were  on  our  way  home  from  a 
seaside  place  in  Devonshire,  where  we  had  been 
staying  for  a  clninge  of  air.  Aunt  Evelyn  was  going 
through  a  period  of  bad  health,  and  her  headaches 
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were  probably  much  worse  than  she  admitted.  Any¬ 
how,  she  had  been  content  to  do  very  liith^  and  I 
caused  her  no  anxiety,  for  I  had  ‘^haken  up  g'olP'  and 
most  of  my  time  and  energy  had  cwiporatcd  on  tlic 
links.  The  people  I  played  with  at  BidmouUi  were 
equally  engrossed  by  the  game,  and  if  they  had  any 
ideas  about  things  other  than  golf  thc)^  showtai  no 
inclination  to  share  them  with  me.  Aunt  E\’elyn 
wasn’t  sorry  to  be  going  home  again;  there  was  plenty 
to  be  done  in  the  garden,  and  how  the  cats  had  got 
on  without  her  she  couldn’t  imagine. 

Of  my  own  sensations  about  our  return  I  have  no 
recollection:!  may  have  felt  vaguely  dissatisfied,  but 
I  did  not  consciously  allow  myself  to  criticize  tlie 
purposeless  existence  I  was  leading.  At  Waterloo 
Station  we  changed  from  one  train  to  another  for  the 
final  stage  of  our  ^hhrough”  journey.  Oii  account 
of  her  feeling  unwell,  Aunt  Evelyn  had  taken  first- 
class  tickets,  and  this  made  me  conscious  tha,t  wc  had 
a  social  position  to  keep  up.  Gratified  by  the  obse¬ 
quious  attentions  of  the  green-flaggcxl  guard,  I 
couldn’t  help  wishing  that  my  aunt  had  tipped  him 
more  than  a  shilling.  As  she  remarked,  he  was  such 
a  very  nice-mannered  man,  and  I  assumed  that  he 
was  expecting  half  a  crown. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  a  relief  to  settle  down  in  a  corner 
of  the  dark  blue  cushioned  compartment  after  my 
aunt’s  unnecessary  fussification  about  the  luggage. 
Raindrops  trickled  down  the  windows  as  wc  steamed 
out  of  the  station,  and  I  was  glad  to  avert  my  gaze 
from  the  dingy  and  dilapidated  tenements  and  ware¬ 
houses  which  we  were  passing.  Poverty  was  a  tiling 
I  hated  to  look  in  the  face;  it  was  like  the  thought  of 
illness  and  bad  smells,  and  I  resented  the  notion  of 
all  those  squalid  slums  spreading  out  into  the  un* 
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infected  green  country.  While  I  perused  a  magazine 
called  GolJ  Illustrated  I  stole  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
two  very  hrst-class  looking  passengers  who  occupied 
the  other  corners  of  the  compartment.  One  of  tLm 
was  a  grey-haircd  lady  with  a  crocodile-skin  dressing- 
case  _ancl  a  lur  cloak.  She  was  reading  a  book  with 
an  air  ol  rehned  hauteur.  The  other  was  a  middle- 
apd  man  with  a_  neatly  trimmed  grey  beard  and  a 
glossy  top-hat  ivhich  he  had  ceremoniously  arranged 
on  lip  rack  abox'c  him.  He  was  glancing  at  Black¬ 
wood  s  Ma^azme,  and  he  had  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the 
buttoiia.()l(Mji  his  upulcnt  dark  blue  overcoat.  From 
the  mne  ol  \oice  iii  which  he  inquired  whether  she 
would  prefer  the  window  down  a  little  I  inferred  that 
the  huly  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Compared  with  these 
mfhuaitia-looKing-pec, pie.  Aunt  Evclvn  in  her  countri¬ 
fied  tweed  coat  and  .skirt  and  her  dowdy  little  hat 
seemed  only  just  pnisciitable.  I  had  yet  to  make  the 
sigiiifu  .nil  <lisi.u\ery^  that  the  most  distinguished 
pciS()iLii.*(js  aic  s( tiiict iiiu's  the  most  untidy, 
lu)ituu*itu\  fhi  h(‘r  of  mind,  niy  aunt  was 

much  too^tiud  to  uorry  about  tlic  inij,>ressiori  wliicli 
hci  cxt<iioi  uuLtht  he*  crcxiiiin,*’  on  two  complete 
straii.o-crs  \sho  wciu^  survcyinir  for  the  first  and 
pioi)ahi\  t!ic  last  time  on  cailh,  Wiiat  she  really 
caicd  aixHit  was  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  But  we  should  be 
in  the  tiain  auotlKa  hour,  a.nd  wc  couldnh  possibly 
get  home  befon?  six  thclock.  Aunt  Evelyn,  however, 
tiK.)Uith^  slu!  s<‘ltloiu  tra\'cllc(h  was  not  without  re- 
soui c c f ul iK.ss  III  the  nuitu,!r  of  railway  lourneys,  and 
what  ^slu‘  (iiduh  know  about  picnics  wasn’t  worth 
kiu)\\iiig*  \ow  aiuoug  the  numerous  light  articles 
whk.h  slut  had  brought  iiuo  the  carriage  there  was  a 
cci  tain  jdeiuhan-Icjokiug  basket  which  contained  every 
facility  for  making  tea,  xvlost  essential  among  the 
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spirit-lamp  for  boiling  the 
r,  and  this  lamp  was  apt  to  iiiisbeiiave  itself 

f]  smell.  Had  we  been 

alone  I  should  have  been  willing  enough  to  set  it 
alight,  and  the  whole  business  would  have  been  ciuite 
companionable  and  cosy.  But  now,  with  those  im¬ 
peccably  dressed  people  in  their  corners,  I  fdt 
nothing  except  discomfort  and  disapproval  when  mv 
aunt  became  busy  with  her  basket.  I  totally  dis- 

muddled  about  with  the  lamp,  which  for  some  time 

refused  to  function  and  then  flared  up  with  sudden 
explosive  ardour.  ^  v-xui  suuacn 

I  was  quite  afraid  it  was  going  to  be  tiresome  ” 
she  remarked,  screening  it  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  iookinsf  across  ai  mf»  xAn+r,  o  .,,^11  „  n  . 


smile.  But  the 


o  — XAXX^  VV 

tiS’mi'fih'if””"  ^  Slowercd  conlcmp- 

fllor  SW  “PP"**”"  wh-ch  she  had  placed  on  the 
nooi.  bhe  then  began  measuring  out  the  tea.  In  the 
meantime  I  was  conscious  that  our  fellow-travellers 
were  exchanging  scandalized  glances,  and  their 
haughtiness  intensified  itself  with  every  phase  of  the 
capricious  conduct  of  the  lamp.  ^  • 

Aum^Fwlv^""'  again!”  exclaimed 

^  u  become  slightly  flustered 

nee  sim  had  observed  that  she  was  getting  herself 
into  bad  odour  with  the  other  passengers.  ^ 
t  mejr  of  striking  several  more  matches  and  much 

twiddhng  of  the  wick  she  got  the  conflagration  well 

she  had  some  difficulty 
^n  shielding  it  against  a  dangerous  draught  caused  bv 

the  gentleman,  who  had  lei  down  his  lln^orwith 
expostulaPng  asperity.  vvmuow  with 

As  for  me,  I  considered  that  Aunt  Evelyn  was 
making  a  regular  exhibition  of  herself,  and  when  her 
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adequately  by  muUerinff  “No  ^ 

and  putting  my  paper  up  as  a  h^rlv  k  I 

and  flic  objcctionablesi<5-htnfAi  tr^  ^tween  myself 

lea  will,  .«eel,a.,ica  oSmem 

cup  in  the  basket  iI.Totak.afd  *XT  “ 

niising  lady,  “i\|av  I  offer  f  r 

my  aulty  i, I, aicy  apologetic.  %  “c  W 

.-.Tilreua  Xftit:^^^ 


Ill 

I T  WAS  nmv  au^  accepted  fact  that  I  had  quitted 
A  eiainljudgc  Umyersity.  During  that  autumn  I  was 
unijly  jnem-porat mg  myself  with  Aunt  Evelyn's 
Uhl of  wf  said  on  Ae 

rcimiulaa  that  the  problem  was  perplexing  mv 
themgnts or  that  I  fdt  any  hankerings  for^more 
event  lul  dejiartmeuts  fjf  human  experience.  I  was 

m!i  shire'  1  ^  serncthing  happened, 

ut  suxe  e  I  had  no  responsibilities  and  no  near 
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relatives  except  my  aunt,  whose  connection  with  the 
world  beyond  her  own  "round  of  calls  was  confined 
to  a  few  old  friends  who  seldom  wrote  to  her,  the 
things  which  could  happen  were  humdrum  and  few. 

“What  are  you  doing  to-day,  George?”  asks  Aunt 
Evelyn,  as  she  gets  up  from  the  breakfast  table  to  go 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  interview  the  cook. 

“Oh,  I  shall  probably  bike  over  to  Amblehurst 
after  lunch  for  a  round  of  golf,”  I  reply. 

Over  at  Amblehurst,  about  four  miles  away, 
there  is  a  hazardless  nine-hole  course  round  Squire 
Maundle’s  sheep-nibbled  park.  The  park  laces 
south-west,  sloping  to  a  friendly  little  river  the 
Neaze— which  at  that  point,  so  I  have  been  told, 
though  I  never  trouble  to  verify  it  divides  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  is  the  village.  Squire  Maundle  s  clanging 
stable  clock  shares  with  the  belfry  of  the  village  school 
the  privilege  of  indicating  the  Amblehurst  hours.  _My 
progress  up  and  down  the  park  from  one  undei  sized 
green  to  another  is  accompanied  by  the  temperate 
clamour  of  sheep-bells  (and  in  springtime -by  the 
loud  litanies  of  baa-ing  lambs  and  anxious  ewes). 
The  windows  of  Squire  Maundle’s  eighteenth-century 
mansion  overlook  my  zigzag  saunterings  with  the 
air  of  a  county  family  dowager  who  has  not  yet  made 
up  her  mind  to  leave  cards  on  those  new  people  at  the 
Priory.  As  a  rule  I  have  the  links  to  myself,  but  once 
in  a  while  “young”  Squire  Maundle  (so-called  because 
his  eighty-seven-year-old  father  is  still  above  ground) 
appears  on  the  skyline  in  his  deer-stalker  hat,  with  a 
surly  black  retriever  at  his  heels  and  we  play  an 
amicable  round. 

Without  wishing  to  ridicule  him,  for  he  was  always 
kind  and  courteous,  I  may  say  that  both  his  features 
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and  his  lone  of  yoi</e  iku'c  something  in  common  with 
the  sheep  wlio  htt  ihiir  mild  muiiciiiiig  faces  to  regard 
him  he  [)hiys  au  a.pproacli  shot  in  his  cautions, 
angular,  and  aute.inatic  style.  He  is  one  of  those 
slirewilly  tinim’ous  iiu'u  who  arc  usually  made  a  butt 
of  by  their  I'niilidcnt  associates.  Falstaft'  would 
have  borrowcii  iih  v  penimls  offliim,  though  he  has  the 
reputation  r>f  being  (dose  with  liis  money.  His 
vocabulary  Is  as  limited  as  iiis  habit  of  mind,  and  he 
speaks  with  an  old-fasiiioncd  word-clipping  concise¬ 
ness.  His  lips  lire  pursttl  up  as  if  in  a  perpetual 
whistle,  i  be  links  ™-o!i  whitdi  lie  knows  every  tussock 
and  molehill  iiitiinaudy— are  always  ^hn  awful  good 
conditioif';  and  “d'hads  a  hot  hiu!”  he  exclaims 
when  I  make  a  long  drive,  or  “Iliads  for  SussexH* 
(areferenee  t(^  tlu*  nmiotc  possikiility  that  my  ball  may 
have  gtnict  over  tlie  rivtu').  But  the  best  instance  I  can 
give  oi  his  eliaraeUaisiie  mode  of  expressing  himself 
is  one  wlneh  (H'eurrcal  when  i  once  questioned  him 
about  a  group  (slHiiih'  giav  stones  among  the  laurel 
buslics  outside  Ids  stabh'-yard.  Afti'r  whistling  to  Ms 
retrieves,  lie  rt'plied,  'i loustMlogs  bury  in  the 
shrubbery:  shooiing-dogs  bury  in  the  park”.  .  •  , 

Aunt  E\-dyn  always  enjoyed  a  game  of  croquet 
with  idin  at  a  garden  parly. 

But  in  my  spoutamams  mmnories  of  Amblehurst  I 
am  always  playing  by  nu'sdf.  Ihe  sun  is  in  my  eyes 
as  I  tirivc  oif  at  the  “long  hole”  down  to  the  river, 
and  i  usually  slice*  my  bull  into  a  clump  of  may  trees. 
I  am  “trying  to  do  a  good  s<*ore”— a  purpose  which 
seldom  survives  tlie:  hist  nine  liok^s— but  only  half  my 
attention  is  rouctaiirated  on  the  game.  1  am  wonder¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  wlunlu^r  that  parcel  from  the  second¬ 
hand  bookshop  at  Rtsuling  will  have  arrived  by  the 
afternoon  post;  or  I  am  vaguely  musing  about  my 
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money  affairs;  or  thinking  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  my  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
Outside  the  park  the  village  children  arc  making  a 
shrill  hubbub  as  they  come  out  of  school.  But  the  sun 
is  reddening  beyond  the  straight-rising  smoke  of  the 
village  chimneys,  and  I  must  sling  my  clubs  across  my 
shoulder  and  mount  my  bicycle  to  pedal  my  way 
along  the  narrow  autumn-smelling  lanes.  And  when 
I  get  home  Aunt  Evelyn  will  be  there  to  pour  out  my 
tea  and  tell  me  all  about  the  Jumble  Sale  this  after¬ 
noon;  it  was  such  a  success,  they  made  more  than 
six  pounds  for  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen. 


*  ★  * 

The  days  were  drawing  in,  though  it  was  only  the 
second  week  in  October. 

“There’s  a  nice  fire  up  in  the  schoolroom,  Mr. 
George;  and  a  parcel  of  books  come  by  the  carrier’s 
van,”  said  Miriam,  when  she  was  taking  away  the 
tea  things. 

Miriam  (and  I  might  well  have  mentioned  her 
before,  since  she  had  already  been  with  Aunt  Evelyn 
for  nearly  seven  years)  was  a  gaunt  woman  who  had 
looked  more  than  middle-aged  ever  since  I  first  saw 
her.  Miriam’s  hair  had  perhaps  begun  by  being 
golden,  but  it  was  now  a  faded  yellow  remnant, 
drawn  tightly  back  from  her  broad  forehead  and 
crowned  by  a  skimpy  lace  cap.  Her  wide-set  eyes  had 
a  strained  and  patient  expression,  as  though  expecting 
to  be  rather  sharply  ordered  to  lug  a  heavy  scuttle  of 
coals  up  four  flights  of  steep  stairs.  She  was  unob¬ 
trusively  humpbacked  and  round  shouldered,  which 
suggested  that  when  not  carrying  scuttles  upstairs  she 
had  been  burdened  with  heavy  trays  or  had  been 
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stooping  t)\-cT  a  .sr.i’Jicry  sink  to  wash  and  wipe  a 
lifcumc  ol  Ofockcn'.  Her  voice,  loo,  had  a  lonar- 
siiiiciiiv^  uott-  111  11  most  noticeable  when  she  was 
doing  her  best  to  i)c  gay.  These  outward  character¬ 
istics  \irre  tiie  only  legacy  which  she  had  received 
from  lua-  late  nustri'ss  who  had  for  a  lone  period  of 
years  cxpluilcci  Miriam’s  abnormal  willingness  for 
work.  In  such  drudgery  she  had  used  up  her  youth 
and  mat  uni  y,  thereby  acquiring  an  habitual  capacity 
for  taking  on  her  (nvu  shoulders  a  load  of  domestic 
duties  rvhirh  never  .seemed  to  have  struck  her  as  being 
excessive.  She  ivas  wiiat  is  known  as  “a  treasure” 
The  difficuUN',  as  Aunt  Fwelyn  often  said,  was  to 
pensuade  her  to  sit  down  and  shut  her  eyes  for  a  few 
mdnutes  and  allow  the  oth(‘r  maids  to  do  their  fair 
share  of  the  lunrsework.  But  Aunt  Evelyn’s  kindness 
only  stiinui. lied  Miriam  to  renewed  activity,  and  her 
response  to  ordinary  civility  and  consideration  re¬ 
flected  uo  cnaiif  at  all  on  her  former  employer.  In 
those  days  I  n.sed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  bit  of  a  joke, 
and  1  toiik  for  grauKxl  the  iununicrable  little  jobs 
she  did  loi  me..  SIu^  wais  no  more  than  an  odd- 
lookiug  factolum,  whose  iiomcly  methods  and  man¬ 
ners  occasionally  incurred  my  disapiiroval,  for  I  had 
a  weIi-clc\-c!opcci  Imnii')  of  snobbishness  as  regards 
fluakeydom  and  carriage-and-pair  ostentation  as  a 
whole.  Now  ancl  again,  liowfwer,  I  was  remotely 
alicctcil  by  the  smile  whiidi  used  to  light  up  her  sallow 
humlile  iace  when  1  .said  .something  which  pleased 
her.  It  is  llKMnemiTv  of  tiiat  smile  which  has  helped 
me  to  ilesia'ioe  h<*r.  lor  liuax^  was  a  loveliness  of 
spirit  in  her  wliii  h  I  tlitl  not  reettgnize  until  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  know  it. 


•k 
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On  my  way  up  to  the  schoolroom,  which  had 
formerly  been  known  as  “the  day-nursery”,  I  decided 
that  the  name  needed  further  promotion.  ^“Study” 
was  inappropriate  and  sounded  elderly.  “Smoking- 
room”  wouldn’t  do  either,  because  I  hadn’t  begun 
smoking  yet,  although  puffing  my  pipe  by  the  fireside 
on  winter  evenings  was  a  comfortable  idea.  “Library”, 
I  thought  (pausing  in  the  dark  passage  with  a  hand 
on  the  brass  door-knob),  was  too  big  a  jump  from 
“schoolroom”.  Besides,  there  wasn’t  any  library. 
“Library”  meant  glass-fronted  bookcases  with  yellow 
busts  of  Julius  Cajsar  and  Cicero  on  the  top.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  fire-lit  room,  I  pounced  on  the  bulky  package 
which  Miriam  had  deposited  on  the  table.  “Book- 
room”,  I  thought,  as  I  tugged  impetuously  at  the 
thick  string.  And  “book-room”  it  rather  tentatively 
became. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  I  had  a  fondness  for  books 
— especially  old  ones.  But  my  reading  was  desultory 
and  unassimilative.  Words  made  a  muddied  effect  on 
my  mind  while  I  was  busy  among  them,  and  they 
seldom  caused  any  afterthoughts.  I  esteemed  my 
books  mostly  for  their  outsides.  I  admired  old  leather 
bindings,  and  my  fancy  was  tickled  by  the  thought 
of  firelight  flickering  on  dim  gilt,  autumn-coloured 
backs — rows  and  rows  of  them,  and  myself  in  an 
armchair  musing  on  the  pleasant  names  of  Addison 
and  Steele,  Gibbon  and  Goldsmith.  And  what 
wonderful  bargains  were  to  be  discovered  in  the 
catalogues  of  second-hand  booksellers  at  Birmingham! 
Only  last  week  I  had  acquired  (for  seven  and  six¬ 
pence)  Dr.  Burners  Rights  of  Princes  in  the  Disposing  of 
Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  1685.  First  Edition.  Original 
sheep,  scarce.  And  there  were  Tillotson’s  Sermons, 
ten  imposing  volumes  in  sage  green  morocco.  I  had 
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bought  them  along  ^with  a  twelve-volume  edition  of 
Doctor  Johnson’s  Works  (in  contemporary  sprinkled 
calf),  and  liatl  even  read  a  few  of  the  shorter  Lives  of 
the  Poets  (such  as  Chirlh,  Broome,  Mallet,  and  Sprat). 
I  had  also  made  a  short-winded  effort  to  read 
Rasselas.  ... 

And  now  (diseuiangliug  the  cord  and  rending  the 
brown  [)ai)cr  wrappings)  Pope’s  Homer  had  actually 
arrived.  Six  folio  \-olumcs,  first  edition,  and  they 
had  only  cost  fifteen  bob  plus  the  postage.  When  I 
wrote  for  them  (to  a  philanthropist  named  Cowler,  at 
Reading)  1  made  sure  that  someone  else  would  have 
snapped  them  up.  But  no;  here  they  were;  in  quite 
good  coudilion,  too.  And  how  splendid,  to  be  able 
to  read  Iroth  Pope  and  Homer  at  once!  Homer  had 
been  impossible.-  to  enjoy  in  the  fifth  form  at  Ballboro’, 
but  he  wouhl  sivm  ever  so  much  easier  now.  I 
resolved  to  read  extictly  a  hundred  lines  every  day 
until  1  waded  through  the  whole  six  volumes.  And 
when  l\l  niaishalled  them  on  the  top  shelf— for  they 
were  too  tail  to  fit  into  a.ny  other — between  the  quarto 
sets  of  Smollet’s  History  of  England  and  Ticicell’s 
Addison,  1  soleiimly  alistractcd  the  first  volume  of  the 
Iliad  and  made  a  start. 

The  wrath  of  Pe Inis'  son  and  that  dire  spring 

Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing.  .  .  . 


IV 

To  TjJosK  who  tin;  expecting  to  see  me  in  the 
saddle  again  it  mtiy  seem  that  I  have  delayed 
over-long  in  :ic<|uiriiig  my  first  hunter.  But  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  my  invisible  audience  that 
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there  was  no  imperative  reason  why  I  should  ever 
have  bought  a  horse  at  ail;  in  fact  candour  compels 
me  to  confess  that  if  I  had  been  left  to  my  own  devices 
I  should  probably  have  spent  the  forty-live  guineas 
on  something  else.  For  though  I  was  living  so  quietly 
and  paying  Aunt  Evelyn  nothing  for  my  keep,  I  never 
seemed  to  have  much  of  a  balance  at  the  bank.  And 
Mr.  Pennett,  who  appeared  to  consider  me  utterly 
irresponsible  in  matters  of  money,  had  so  far  refused 
to  disgorge  more  than  ^^450  a  year  out  of  my  esti¬ 
mated  income  of  ;£6oo.  So,  what  with  buying  books 
and  a  new  bicycle,  and  various  other  apparently 
indispensable  odds  and  ends,  I  found  myself  “going  in 
for  economy”  when  early  in  January  Dixon  began  his 
campaign  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  stable. 

During  the  winter  I  had  been  taking  a  walk  every 
afternoon.  I  usually  went  five  or  six  miles,  but  they 
soon  became  apathetic  ones,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
having  no  genuine  connection  with  the  countryside. 
Other  people  owned  estates,  or  rented  farms,  or  did 
something  countrified;  but  I  only  walked  along  the 
roads  or  took  furtive  short  cuts  across  the  fields  of 
persons  who  ndght  easily  have  bawled  at  me  if  they 
had  caught  sight  of  me.  And  I  felt  shy  and  “out  of 
it”  among  the  local  landowners — most  of  whose  con¬ 
versation  was  about  shooting.  So  I  went  mooning, 
more  and  more  moodily,  about  the  looming  land¬ 
scape,  with  its  creaking-cowled  hop-kilns  and  whirring 
flocks  of  starlings  and  hop-poles  piled  in  pyramids  like 
soldiers’  tents.  Often  when  I  came  home  for  five 
o’clock  tea  I  felt  a  vague  desire  to  be  living  somewhere 
else — in  1850,  for  instance,  when  everything  must 
have  been  so  comfortable  and  old-fashioned,  like  the 
Cathedral  Close  in  Trollope’s  novels.  The  weather 
was  too  bad  for  golf,  and  even  “young”  Squire 
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Maundle  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Amblehurst 
course  was  in  fiir  from  first-rate  condition.  And  there 
never  seemed  to  be  any  reason  for  going  to  London, 
although,  of  course,  there  were  interesting  things  to 
see  there.  (.4unt  Evelyn  was  always  intending  to  run 
up  for  the  day  and  go  to  a  matinee  of  Beer bohm  Tree’s 
new  Shakespearean  production.) 

I  seldom  spoke  to  anyone  while  I  was  out  for  my 
walks,  but  now  and  again  I  would  meet  John  Home¬ 
ward,  the  carrier,  on  his  way  back  from  the  county 
town  tvherc  he  went  three  days  a  week.  Homeward 
was  a  friendly  man:  I  always  “passed  the  time  of  day” 
with  him.  He  was  a  keen  cricketer  and  one  of  Dixon’s 
chief  cronies.  The  weather  and  next  year’s  cricket 
were  the  staple  topics  of  our  conversation.  Home¬ 
ward  had  been  making  his  foot-pace  journeys  with 
his  hooded  van  and  nodding  horse  ever  since  I  could 
remcml)cr,  and  he  seemed  an  essential  feature  of  the 
ten  miles  across  the  Weald  to  Ashridge  (a  somnolent 
town  which  I  associated  with  the  smell  of  a  brewery 
and  the  grim  fact  of  people  being  hung  in  the  gaol 
there) .  All  t  lie  year  round,  whether  there  was  snow  on 
the  ground  or  blossom  on  the  fruit  trees,  the  carrier’s 
van  crawled  across  the  valley  with  its  cargo  of  utilities, 
but  Homeward  was  always  alone  with  his  horse,  for 
he  never  took  passengers.  In  my  mind’s  eye  he  is 
invariably  tvalking  beside  his  van,  for  he  always  got 
out  at  the  steep  hill  which  winds  down  to  the  Weald. 
His  burly  figure  and  kindly  bearded  face  must  have 
gone  up  and  down  that  hill  about  five  thousand  times 
before  he  nrfired  to  prosper  with  a  small  public-house. 
I  used  to  wonder  wluit  he  thought  about  while  on  the 
road,  for  he  hud  tlic  look  of  a  man  who  was  cogitant 
rather  titan  vegetative.  Dixon  told  me  that  he  spent 
his  wlioic  time  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
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half-crown  bets  which  he  made  on  races.  In  matters 
connected  wi  th  the  Turf  he  was  a  compendium  of 
exact  knowledge,  and  his  profession  allowed  him 
ample  leisure  to  make  up  his  mind  about  likely  out¬ 
siders  and  nicely  handicapped  horses  at  short  odds. 

Another  feature  of  the  local  landscape  was  Toey 
who  worked  on  the  roads,  mostly  at  flint-breaking 
1  never  knew  his  real  name,  though  I’d  known  him 
by  sight  ever  since  I  could  remember.  He  was  a 

u  •  of  his  throat  hung  loose 

and  shrivelled._  I  had  named  him  Joey— in  mv  mind 
-after  a  tortoise  which  I  had  owned  when  I  was  a 
Child,  bitting  on  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  main  road, 

St  TT  S  telegraph  poles  and  the 

clack  of  his  hammer,  he  always  saluted  me  as  I 
passed  but  I  never  conversed  with  him  and  he  never 
seenaed  to  get  any  older.  He  might  have  been  any 
age  between  forty  and  seventy. ...  ^ 

d  hurry  myself  along  a  bit,  for  it  is  high 

time  that  I  was  on  the  back  of  my  new  hunter. 


On  New  Year  s  Day  I  was  half-pedestrian  and  half- 
bicychst,  with  no  idea  of  being  anything  else.  Within 
a  week  I  found  myself  a  full-blown  horfe-owner,  and 
was  watcfong  Dixon  exerting  himself  with  a  hammer 

wSpnd  fi  that  old-established 

Wlitv  fobS"”’  Campion  &  Webble.  The  responsi- 

Dixon  occurrences  rested  with 

thm  ^^^^^.^^eahfast  Miriam  announced 

p2k  to  me  S'TS"®  P^Iarly  wished  to 
speak  to  me  about  and  was  waiting  in  the  servants’ 
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hall  Wonder  ng  what  on  earth  it  would  be  I  asked 
her  to  send  him  up  to  the  book-room  I  wat  ther^ 
before  him;  a  minute  or  two  later  the  co,  i  7? 
deliberate  tread  was  audiWe  in  Ae 

knocked  portentously  and  entered  respecShll^Stro^ 
diiciiig  a  faint  odour  of  the  stables  h  ^ 

of  discreetly  subdued  eii'eSranf  tbe  “  ” 
flush  about  the  chedrue  ofhiteuTce'* 

Without  delay  he  produced  a  copy  of  Horse  and  Hounj 

hunter,  an  exc^tionally  brilliant  performer  ^well 

Houd,  ”'■'  *“■*  M-'O'y 

I  read  the  advertisement  in  a  stupified  wav  hot 
D.xon  allowed  use  no  flme  for  hesitadd  ofSi 
It  Struck  me,  sir,  that  you  might  do  worse  than  pc, 
over  and  have  a  look  at  him,”  he  remaS  Sne 
I  saw  him  run  in  the  Hunt  Cup  two  years  Wo-  h7s 
a  very  fine  stamp  of  hunter.”  ^  ^  ^ 

he  win?”  I  asked. 

No,  sir.  But  he  ran  well,  and  I  think  Mr  Gaffikin 
mde  too  much  u.se  of  him’in  the  first  ml^e  or  tt  ” 

roHach  of  auytiung  to  say  I  re-read  the  adver*i- 

geiTc'hi 

into  the  dogcart 

and  was  driving  me  over  to  Wellbrook-a  distance  of 
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ten  miles.  It  was  a  mild,  grey  morning,  and  as  I  felt 
that  I  had  lost  control  over  what  was  happening, 
there  was  no  need  to  feel  nervous  about  the  iiTi|:)criding 
interview.  In  response  to  my  tentative  inquiries 
Dixon  displayed  a  surprisingly  intimate  knowledge  of 
everything  connected  with  Harkaway  and  his  present 
owner,  and  when  I  suggested  that  the  price  expected 
would  be  too  high  for  me  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  lie  could 
be  bought  for  fifty  pounds. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mistley  House  it  soon  became 
clear  even  to  my  unsuspicious  mind  that  the  stud 
groom  had  been  expecting  us.  When  Harkaway  was 
led  out  of  his  stable  my  first  impression  was  of  a 
noticeably  narrow  animal  with  a  white  blaze  on  his 
well-bred  and  intelligent  face.  But  I  felt  more  im¬ 
pelled  to  admire  than  to  criticize,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  Gaffikin  himself  came  clattering  into  the 
stable-yard  on  a  jaunty  black  mare  with  a  plaited 
mane.  The  stud  groom  explained  me  as 
Slierston,  sir;  come  over  from  Butley  to  have  a  look 
at  Harkaway,  sir”.  Mr.  Gaffikin  was  abopt  thirty- 
five  and  had  a  rather  puffy  face  and  full-sized  brown 
moustache.  He  was  good-humoured  and  voluble  and 
slangy  and  easy  going,  and  very  much  the  sportsman. 
He  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Harkaway,  and 
seemed  to  feel  the  keenest  regret  at  paiting  with 
him. 

^'But  the  fact  is”,  he  explained  confidentially,  ^hhc 
old  horse  isn’t  quite,  up  to  my  weight,  and  I  want  to 
make  room  for  a  young  ’chaser.  But  you’re  a  stone 
lighter  than  I  am,  and  he’d ■  carry  you  like  a  bird- 
like  a  bird,  wouldn’t  you,  old  chap?” — and  he  pulled 
Harkaway’s  neat  little  ears  affectionately.  ;^'Yes,” 
he  went  on,  'T  don’t  mind  telling  you  he’s  the  boldest 
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performer  I’ve  ever  been  on.  Nailing  good  hunter. 
Fve  never  known  him  to  turn  his  head.  Absolute 
patent-safety;  I  can  guarantee  you  that  much,  Mr 
Sherston.” 

Whereupon  he  urged  me  to  jump  on  the  old  horse’s 
back  and  see  how  I  liked  the  feel  of  him.  (He  used 
the  adjective  “old”  as  if  in  the  case  of  Harkaway  age 
was  an  irnmensely  valuable  quality.)  Conscious  of 
the  disparity  between  my  untidy  grey  flannel  trousers 
and  Mr.  Gafflldn’s  miraculously  condensed  white 
gaiters  and  perfectly  cut  brown  breeches,  I  clambered 
uncouthly  into  the  saddle.  As  I  jogged  out  of  the 
yard  I  felt  myself  unworthy  of  my  illustrious  convey¬ 
ance.  Conscious  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  experts  whose 
eyes  were  upon  me,  I  also  felt  that  Mr.  Gaffikin  was 
conferring  a  privilege  on  me  in  affording  me  this 
facility  for  making  up  my  mind  about  “the  old  horse”. 
When  I  had  been  down  to  the  gate  and  back  again 
everyone  agreed  that  Harkaway  and  myself  were 
admirably  suited  to  one  another. 

“I’m  asking  fifty  for  him— and  he’d  probably  make 
a  bit  more  than  that  at  Tatts.  But  I’m  awful  keen  to 
find  the  old  chap  a  really  good  home,  and  I’d  be  glad 
to  let  you  have  him  for  forty-five,”  Mr.  Gaffikin 
assured  me,  adding,  “Forty-five  guineas:  it’s  very  little 
for  a  horse  of  his  class,  and  he’s  got  many  a  hard 
season  in  him  yet.”  I  agreed  that  the  price  was 
extremely  moderate.  “Well,  you  must  come  in  and 
have  a  bit  of  lunch,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  over.” 
But  it  was  obvious  that  the  transaction  was  as  good  as 
concluded,  and  Dixon  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  a  bit  more  flesh  on  the  old  horse  before  he  was 
much  older. 

That  evening  I  composed  a  mildly  defiant  letter  to 
Mr.  Pennett,  explaining  that  I  had  found  it  necessary 
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to  buy  a  horse,  and  asking  him  to  provide  me  with  an 
extra  fifty  pounds. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  arrival  of  Harkaway  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
our  uneventful  household.  Dixon  and  I  had  agreed 
to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Aunt  Evelyn,  so  there  was  a 
genuine  surprise  when  we  were  finishing  our  lunch 
two  days  later  and  Miriam  almost  fell  through  the 
dining-room  door  with  a  startled  expression  on  her 
face  and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  sir,  your  horse  has  come, 
and  he  don’t  half  look  a  beauty!” 

“Good  gracious,  George,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell 
me  you’ve  bought  a  horse?”  said  Aunt  Evelyn, 
fluttering  up  out  of  her  chair  and  hasterdng  to  the 
window. 

^  Sure  enough,  there  was  Harkaway  with  Dixon  on 
his  back,  and  we  all  three  went  outside  to  admire  him. 
Aunt  Evelyn  accepted  his  advent  with  unqualified 
approval,  and  remarked  that  he  had  “such  a  bene¬ 
volent  eye”.  Dixon,  of  course,  was  beaming  with 
satisfaction.  Miriam  hovered  on  the  doorstep  in  a 
state  of  agitated  enthusiasm.  And  altogether  it 
seemed  asifi  had  accomplished  something  creditable. 
Self-satisfied  and  proprietary,  I  stroked  the  old  horse’s 
neck,  and  felt  as  though  in  him,  at  least,  I  had  an 
ally  against  the  arrogance  of  the  world  which  so 
often  oppressed  me  with  a  sense  of  my  inferiority. 
But  the  red-letter  day  was  also  a  lawyer’s  letter  day. 
My  complacency  was  modified  by  Mr.  Pennett’s 
reply,  which  arrived  in  the  evening.  When  I  had 
carried  it  upstairs  and  digested  it  I  had  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  feeling  that  the  schoolroom  was  still  the  school¬ 
room  in  spite  of  its  new  and  more  impressive  name. 
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In  fairness  to  the  writer  I  must  again  quote  his  letter 
in  toto,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it. 

“Dear  George,  I  confess  I  am  disappointed  with 
your  letter.  a  year  is  a  big  sum  and  should  be 

more  than  ample  for  all  your  requirements.  I  do  not 
propose  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  you  have  found 
it  necessary  to  buy  a  horse,  although  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  find  that  time  hangs  heavy  on  your 
hands.  When  I  last  saw  you  I  told  you  that  in  my 
view  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  qualify 
to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  that  you  should  go  into  a 
barrister’s  chambers  and  work  there  steadily  until 
you  were  called.  The  training  is  excellent,  it  gives 
you  an  insight  into  business  matters,  and  enables  you 
to  acquire  the  power  of  steady  concentration.  I  have 
also  intimated  to  you  as  strongly  as  I  could  that  you 
arc  wasting  your  time  and  energies  in  pursuing  a 
course  of  desultory  reading.  I  consider  it  a  shame 
that  a  young  fellow  with  your  health  and  strength 
and  more  than  average  amount  of  brains  should  be 
content  to  potter  around  and  not  take  up  some  serious 
calling  a^id  occupation.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that 
this  will  one  day  be  brought  home  to  you  and  perhaps 
too  late.  My  view  is,  ‘Don’t  ride  the  high  horse.’ 
He  won’t  carry  you  across  country  and  the  chances 
are  you  will  come  a  cropper  at  your  fences.  Yours 
sincerely,  Pcrcival  G.  Bennett,  P.S. — ^^50  is  a  large 
sum  to  spend  for  the  object  you  propose.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  paying  into  your  account  ^^35,  which  sum  will  be 
deducted  from  tlie  next  instalment  of  your  income.” 

Dismissing  the  idea  of  working  steadily  in  a  barris¬ 
ter’s  chambers,  which  ^vas  too  unpalatable  to  be  dwelt 
on,  however  briefly,  I  wondered  whether  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Bennett’s  prophecy  would  ever  be  “brought  home 
to  me”.  It  was  a  nuisance  about  the  money,  though; 
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but  Harkaway  had  been  brought  home  to  me,  any¬ 
how,  So  I  consolidated  my  position  by  writing  out 
a  cheque  to  Cosmo  Gaffikin,  Esq,,  there  and  then. 
After  that  I  erected  an  additional  barrier  against  the 
lawyer'*s  attack  on  my  liberties  by  settling  down  to  a 
steady  perusal  of  Mr,  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour^  which  I 
had  brought  up  from  the  drawing-room.  And  while 
I  relished  Mr.  Sponge’s  desultory  adventures  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  out  with  the  Dumborough  Hounds 
as  soon  as  I  felt  myself  qualified  to  appear  in  public 
on  my  exceptionally  brilliant  performer. 

'k  -k  -k 

If  Mr.  Pennett  could  have  prevented  me  from  pur¬ 
chasing  Harkaway  (or  any  other  quadruped)  he  would 
have  done  so.  It  was  his  mundane  duty  as  my  ex¬ 
guardian  and  acting  trustee.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  Dixon’s  loyalty  to  his  profession  required  him  to 
involve  me  as  inextricably  as  possible  in  all  that 
concerned  the  equine  race.  Dixon  had  emerged 
victorious.  A  raw  youth  who  refuses  to  read  for  the 
Bar  is  persuaded  by  the  family  groom  to  buy  a  horse. 
How  tame  it  sounds!  But  there  was  a  lot  more  in  it 
than  that — a  statement  which  can  be  applied  to  many 
outwardly  trivial  events  in  life  when  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  investigate  them.  And  while  I  am  still  at 
the  outset  of  my  career  as  a  fox-hunting  man,  I  may 
as  well  explain  Dixon’s  method  of  collaborating  with 
me  in  my  progress  toward  proficiency.  When  I  made 
my  fresh  start  and  began  to  ride  the  gallant  old 
chestnut  about  the  wintry  lanes  I  was  inwardly  awake 
to  the  fact  that  I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  horses 
and  hunting  and  was  an  indifferent  rider.  And 
Dixon  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did.  But  his  policy  was  to 
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watch  me  learn  to  find  my  way  about  the  fox-hunting 
world,  supplementing  my  ignorance  from  his  own 
experience  in  an  unobtrusive  manner.  He  invariably 
allowed  me  to  pretend  that  I  knew  much  more  than 
I  really  did.  It  was  a  delicately  adjusted,  mutual 
understanding.  I  seldom  asked  him  a  straight  ques¬ 
tion  or  admitted  any  ignorance,  and4e  taught  me  by 
referring  to  things  as  though  I  already  knew  them. 
I  can  remember'  no  instance  when  he  failed  in  this 
tactful  behaviour  and  his  silences  were  beyond  praise. 

Meanwhile  I  am  still  reading  Mr,  Sponge  in  the 
schoolroom.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I 
launched  myself  in  the  hunting-field  with  unpre- 
meditative  temerity.  Far  from  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  reading  about  how  Mr.  Sponge  bought'  a 
new  pair  of  top-boots  in  Oxford  Street  sixty  years  ago. 
But  the  notion  of  my  inexpert  self  acquiring  such 
unfamiliar  accoutrements  seemed  problematic  and 
audacious.  My  trepidation  blinded  me  to  the  obvious 
fact  that  bootmakers  were  willing,  and  even  eager,  to 
do  their  best  for  me.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoyed  dressing 
up  as  a  sportsman,  and  the  box-cloth  gaiters  which  I 
had  bought  in  Ashbridge  were  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  when  they  encased  my  calves,  and 
Miriam’s  long-suffering  face  looked  in  at  the  book- 
room  door  with  ‘‘Your  horse,  sir” — for  Dixon  liked 
to  bring  the  horse  round  to  the  front  door  when  I  was 
going  out  for  a  ride. 

I  always  went  out  alone,  for  the  driving  horse  was 
a  nonentity  and  seldom  appeared  without  the  dog¬ 
cart.  Also,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  was 
making  my  equestrian  cxpeiiment  without  active 
interference  or  supervision.  When  I  got  home  again 
Dixon  would  ask,  “Did  he  go  all  right?”  and  I 
would  liang  about  the  loose-box  while  Harkaway  was 
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being  rubbed  down.  I  always  had  a  few  things  to  tell 
Dixon  about  my  two  hours’  exercise — how  I’d  been 
through  the  Hookham  woods  and  had  given  him  a 
nice  gallop,  and  how  I’d  jumped  the  hedge  by  Dunk’s 
Windmill  on  the  way  home  (it  was  a  very  small  hedge, 
and  I  lost  a  stirrup  and  very  nearly  fell  off,  but  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  that).  And  then  we  would 
agree  that  the  old  horse  was  looking  grand  and  im¬ 
proving  every  day.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Mr. 
Gaffikin  must  have  given  him  a  pretty  thick  time  out 
hunting  and  that  a  spell  of  easy  work  would  do  him 
all  the  good  in  the  world. 

Until  the  middle  ofFebruary  his  reappearairce  with 
the  hounds  was  not  referred  to.  But  one  afternoon 
(when  I  had  modestly  admitted  that  we  had  jumped 
a  small  stile  when  taking  the  short  cut  between  Clay 
Hill  and  Marl  Place)  Dixon  interrupted  his  hissing 
to  look  up  at  me,  and  said  in  his  most  non-committal 
tone,  “I  see  they’re  meeting  at  Finchurst  Green  on 
Tuesday.”  The  significance  of  this  remark  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  The  next  day  I  bicycled  to  Ashbridge 
and  bought  a  pair  of  ready-made  “butcher-boots”. 

*  *  * 

Of  all  the  pairs  of  hunting  boots  which  I  have  ever 
owned,  the  Ashbridge  pair  remain  vividly  in  my  mind 
as  a  long  way  the  worst.  Judged  by  the  critical 
standard  which  I  have  since  acquired,  their  appear¬ 
ance  was  despicable.  This  was  equalled  by  the 
difficulty  ol  struggling  into  them,  and  the  discomfort 
they  caused  while  I  wore  them.  Any  long-legged 
“thruster”  will  tell  you  that  a  smart  pair  of  boots  is 
bound  to  cause  trouble  for  the  first  few  days.  It  is  the 
penalty  of  smartness.  (And  I  have  heard  of  a  young 


man  with  a  broken  ankle  who,  though  almost  fainting 
with  the  pain  of  liLs  boot  being  pulled  off,  was  able 
to  gasp  out:  ‘■'Don’t  cut  it;  they’re  the  best  pair 
Craxwcli’s  ever  made  for  me.”)  But  the  Aslibridge 
boots,  when  I  started  for  Fincliurst  Green,  hung  spur¬ 
less  on  cadi  siilc  of  Harkaway,  stiff,  ill-shaped,  and 
palpably  provincial  in  origin.  And  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  their  anonymous  maker,  they  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  ''take  a  polish”.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  was  luslrciess  and  clammy,  although  Aunt 
Evelyn's  odd  man  had  given  them  all  the  energy  of 
his  elbow.  Bui  it  wasif  t  until  1  had  surreptitiously 
compared  tluan  witli  oilier  boots  that  1  realized  their 
shortcomings  of  the  worst  of  which  was  their 

lack  of  length  in  ih<‘  leg).  A  boot  can  look  just  as  silly 
as  a  huimm  being. 

However,  1  had  other  anxieties  as  I  rode  to  the 
meet,  for  i  was  uol<‘ssshy  and  apprehensive  than  I  had 
been  o!i  iny  wa,y  to  itu^  sam(‘  place  ten  years  earlier. 
At  the  meet  1  knew  no  one  except  Mr.  GafBkin,  who 
came  oscillating  up  to  me,  resplendent  in  his  pink  coat 
and  wetiring  a  low-crowned  '‘^coachy”  hat  codeed 
jauntily  over  his  right  ear.  After  greeting  me  with 
the  utmost  geniality  and  good-fellowship,  he  fell  into 
a  portt*ntf>us  silemag  l)imching  up  his  moustache 
under  his  ilicshy  nose  with  an  air  of  profound  cogita¬ 
tion  and  knowiugness,  he  cast  his  eye  over  Harkaway. 
When  he  htid  coiuiudcd  this  serntiny  he  looked  up 
and  unforcsecably  cJacAilated,  that  a  Sowter?” 
This  incoinprelun.sihle  question  kft  me  mute.  He 
leant  forward  tmd  lifted  the  flap  of  my  saddle  which 
enabled  me  to  blurt  out,  'M  got  it  from  Campion  and 
Wcblile.”  (bowler,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  is  a 
saddlc-rnaker  long  established  and  highly  esteemed.) 
Mr.  Gaflikin  then  gratified  me  greatly  by  liis  approval 
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of  Harkaway^s  appearance.  In  fact,  he'd  “^hiever 
seen  the  old  horse  looking  fitter".  During  the  day  I 
found  that  the  old  horse  was  acting  as  my  passport 
into  the  Dumborough  Hunt,  and  quite  a  number  of 
people  eyed  him  with  pleased  recognition,  and  reiter¬ 
ated  his  late  owner’s  encomiums  about  Ms  condition. 

But  as  it  was  a  poor  day’s  sport  and  we  were  in  the 
woods  nearly  all  the  time,  my  abilities  were  not 
severely  tested,  and  I  returned  home  satisfied  with  the 
first  experiment.  Harkaway  was  not  a  difficult  horse 
to  manage,  but  I  did  wish  he  would  walk  properly. 
He  was  a  most  jogglesome  animal  to  ride  on  the  roads, 
especially  when  his  head  was  toward  his  stable. 

is:  -k  k 

Three  nondescript  days  with  the  Dumborough 
were  all  the  hunting  I  did  on  Harkaway  during  the 
remainder  of  that  season.  But  the  importance  which 
I  attached  to  the  proceedings  made  me  feel  quite  an 
accredited  fox-hunter  by  the  time  Dixon  had  blistered 
Harkaway’s  legs  and  roughed  him  off  in  readiness  for 
turning  him  out  in  the  orchard  for  the  summer.  The 
back  tendon  of  his  near  foreleg  was  causing  a  certain 
anxiety.  February  ended  with  some  sharp  frosts, 
sharp  enough  to  make  hunting  impossible;  and  then 
there  was  a  deluge  of  rain  which  caused  the  country 
to  be  almost  unrideable.  The  floods  were  out  along 
the  Weald,  and  the  pollard  willows  by  the  river  were 
up  to  their  waists  in  water. 

On  one  of  my  expeditions,  after  a  stormy  night,  at 
the  end  of  March,  the  hounds  drew  all  day  without 
finding  a  fox.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  a 
“blank  day”.  But  I  wasn’t  as  much  upset  about  it 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  for  the  sun  was  shining  and 
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the  primrose  bunches  were  brightening  in  the  woods. 
Not  many  people  spoke  to  me,  so  I  was  able  to  enjoy 
hacking  ti  om  one  covert  to  another  and.  acquiring  an 
appetite  for  my  tea  at  the  “Blue  Anchor”.  And 
after  that  it  was  pleasant  to  be  riding  home  in  the 
latening  twilight;  to  hear  the  “chink-chink”  of 
thrushes  against  the  looming  leafless  woods  and  the 
afterglow  of  sunset;  and  to  know  that  winter  was  at 
an  end.  Perhaps  the  old  horse  felt  it,  too,  for  he  had 
settled  into  the  rhythm  of  an  easy  stidding  walk 
instead  of  his  customary  joggle. 

I  can  see  the  pair  of  us  clearly  enough;  myself, 
with  my  brow-pinching  bowler  hat  tilted  on  to  the 
back  of  my  head,  staring,  with  the  ignorant  face  of  a 
callow  young  man,  at  the  dusky  landscape  and  its 
glimmei-ing  wet  fields.  And  Harkaway  with  his  three 
white  socks  caked  with  mud,  his  “goose-rump”,  and 
his  little  ears  cocked  well  forward.  I  can  hear  the 
creak  of  the  saddle  and  the  clop  and  clink  of  hoofs 
as  wc  cross  llic  bridge  over  the  brook  by  Dundell 
Farm;  there  is  a  light  burning  in  the  farmhouse 
window,  and.  the  evening  star  glitters  above  a  broken 
drift  of  half-luminous  cloud.  “Only  three  miles 
more,  old  man,”  I  .sa\’,  slipping  to  the  ground  to  walk 
alongside  him  for  a  while. 

It  is  with  a  sigh  that  I  remember  simple  moments 
such  as  those,  wlien  I  understood  so  little  of  the  deep¬ 
ening  sadness  of  life,  and  only  the  strangeness  of  the 
spring  was  knocking  at  my  heart. 

V 

I  WAS  now  eager  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  riding 
and  hunting,  and  it  w’as  with  this  object  in  view 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  Ringwell  Hunt 
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Point-to-Point  Races.  I  had  already  been  to  the 
Dumborough  Hunt  Steeplechase  on  Easter  Monday 
and  had  seen  Mr.  Gaffikin  ride  a  whirlwind  finish  on 
his  black  mare.  He  was  beaten  by  half  a  length,  and 
I  lost  ten  shillings.  Even  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  far  too  busy  with  his  arms  and 
legs  as  he  came  up  the  straight.  He  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  go  much  faster  than  his  mount,  and  the 
general  effect  differed  from  what  I  had  seen  described 
in  sporting  novels,  where  the  hero  never  moved  in  his 
saddle  until  a  few  strides  from  the  post,  when  he  hit 
his  thoroughbred  once  and  shot  home  a  winner. 

What  with  the  crowds  jostling  in  front  of  the  bellow¬ 
ing  bookmakers,  the  riders  in  their  coloured  jackets 
thrashing  their  horses  over  the  fences,  and  the  dress 
and  demeanour  of  the  sporting  gentlefolk,  there  was  a 
ferocity  in  the  atmosphere  of  Dumborough  Races 
which  made  me  unable  to  imagine  myself  taking  an 
active  part  in  such  proceedings,  although  it  "  was 
obviously  the  thing  to  do,  and  to  win  such  a  race  as 
the  Hunt  Cup  would  be  a  triumph  to  which  I  could 
not  even  aspire. 

So  I  went  home  feeling  more  warned  than  edified, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  be  reading  Tennyson  in  my  room 
while  the  birds  warbled  outside  in  the  clear  April 
evening,  and  the  voice  of  Aunt  Evelyn  called  to  one  of 
her  cats  across  the  lawn.  But  I  still  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Ringwell  Point-to-Points,  for  Dixon  had  said 
that  it  was  “a  real  old-fashioned  affair”,  and  from  the 
little  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  Ringwell  country  I 
had  got  an  idea  that  it  was  a  jolly,  Surtees-like  sort  of 
Hunt,  and  preferable  to  the  Dumborough. 

The  Ringwell  Hunt  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dumborough;  its  territory  was  almost  double  as  large, 
and  it  was  a  four-day-a-week  country,  whereas  the 
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Dunaborough  only  went  out  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  The  races  were  being  held  about  three  miles 
from  Downfield,  the  county  town,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ringwell  country.  So  in  order  to  get 
there  I  had  to  bicycle  nearly  seven  miles  and  then 
make  the  twenty-five  mile  train  journey  from  Dum- 
borough  to  Downfield.  It  was  a  journey  which 
subsequently  became  tediously  familiar,  but  it  felt 
almost  adventurous  on  the  fine  mid-April  day  which 
I  am  describing. 

In  deference  to  the  horsey  events  which  I  was 
intent  on  witnessing,  I  was  wearing  my  box-cloth 
gaiters,  and  as  I  bicycled  out  of  the  unhunted  Butley 
district  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  on  my  way  to  a  region 
where  things  really  happened.  In  fact,  I  might  have 
been  off  to  Melton  Mowbray,  so  intense  were  my 
expectations.  As  the  train  puffed  slowly  into  Sussex 
I  eyed  the  densely  wooded  Dumborough  country 
disparagingly.  At  the  point  where,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  there  should  have  been  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment,  the  landscape  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  my  antici¬ 
pations.  .  The  train  had  entered  Ringwell  territory, 
but  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  woodland  and  little 
open  country. 

As  we  got_  nearer  Downfield  the  country  became 
more  attractive-looking,  and  I  estimated  every  fence 
we  passed  as  if  it  had  been  put  there  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  be  jumped  by  liarkaway.  I  had  yet  to 
become  aware  of  the  farmer’s  point  of  view.  A  large 
crowd  of  people  riding  over  someone  else’s  land  and 
making  holes  in  the  hedges  is  likely  to  create  all  sorts 
of  trouble  Ibi-  the  Master  of  Hounds,  but  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  in  that  way.  The  country  was  there  to 
be  ridden  over.  That  was  all.  I  knew  that  I  ought 
to  shut  the  gates  behind  me  (and  some  of  them  were 


an  awful  nuisance  to  open,  when  Harkaway  was 
excited),  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  a  hole  in 
a  fence  through  which  fifty  horses  have  blundered  is 
much  the  same  as  an  open  gate,  so  far  as  the  exodus 
of  a  farmer’s  cattle  is  concerned.  However,  this 
problem  of  trespassing  by  courtesy  has  existed  as  long 
as  fox-hunting,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  until 
both  the  red-coated  fraternity  and  the  red-furred 
carnivorous  mammal  which  they  pursue  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land. 
But  I  was  occupied  with  my  speculations  about  the 
point-to-point  course,  and  at  Harcombe  Mill,  the 
last  little  station  before  Downfield,  I  got  out  of  the 
train,  lonely  but  light-hearted. 

_  The  direction  of  the  course  was  indicated  by  a  few 
gigs  and  other  vehicles  on  the  road,  and  by  a  thin 
stream  of  pedestrians  who  were  crossing  some  upland 
fields  by  a  footpath.  When  I  came  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  I  caught  sight  of  some  tents  on  a  tree-clustered 
knoll  about  a  mile  away,  and  the  course  evidently 
made  a  big  ring  round  this  central  point.  A  red  flag 
stuck  on  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  was  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  a_  racecourse,  though  here  and  there  a 
hairy-looking  hedge  had  been  trimmed  for  a  space 
of  a  few  yards. 

An  elderly  labourer  was  sitting  in  a  ditch  eating 
his  bread  and  cheese  and  I  asked  him  which  way  they 
went. 

“Ay,  it’s  a  tricky  old  course,  and  no  mistake”,  he 
remarked,  “and  the  ground  be  terrible  heavy  clown 
along  the  brook,  as  some  of  ’em’ll  find  afore  they’re 
much  older.” 

Following  his  directions  I  made  my  way  fi-om  one 
obstacle  to  another,  inspecting  each  one  carefully. 
Most  of  them  looked  alarming,  and  though  the  brook 
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was  not  quite  so  wide  as  I  had  expected,  it  had  boggy 
banks.  As  there  was  still  plenty  of  time  before  the 
first  race  I  was  able  to  go  about  half-way  round  the 
course  before  I  joined  the  throng  of  people  and 
carriages  on  the  hillside. 

The  course,  though  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the 
time,  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  “sporting”  type, 
and  these  races  had  a  strong  similarity  to  the  original 
point-to-point  which  was  run  over  a  “natural”  line 
of  country,  where  the  riders  were  told  to  make  their 
way  to  some  conspicuous  point  and  back  again  as  best 
they  could.  The  Harcombe  course  was  “natural” 
in  so  far  as  there  were  no  flags  stuck  in  the  fences,  a 
fair  proportion  of  which  had  been  left  in  that  state 
which  the  farmer  had  allowed  them  to  assume.  This 
type  of  course  has  now  been  almost  universally 
superseded  by  a  much  tamer  arrangement  where  the 
riders  usually  go  twice  round  a  few  fields,  jumping 
about  a  dozen  carefully  made-up  fences  which  can  be 
galloped  over  like  hurdles. 

On  the  cramped  Harcombe  course  there  were 
nearly  fifty  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  most  of 
them  were  more  suited  to  a  clever  hunter  than  to  an 
impetuous  and  “sketchy”  jumper.  Consequently 
these  races  were  slower  and  more  eventful  than  the 
scurrying  pd-formances  which  in  most  provincial 
hunts  are  still  culled  point-to-point  races.  A  course 
of  the  Harcombe  type,  though  almost  too  interesting 
for  many  of  the  riders,  had  grave  disadvantages  for 
the  spectators,  who  saw  little  except  the  start  and 
the  finish.  But  the  meeting  had  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  own — the  genuinely  countrified  flavour  of  a 
gathering  of  local  people. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  centre  of  operations  the 
farmers  and  puppy-walkers  were  emerging  from  the 
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marquee  where  they  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Hunt,  and  their  flushed,  convivial  faces  contributed 
to  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  day.  They  had 
drunk  the  Master’s  health  and  were  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  world  in  general.  Had  I  been  inside 
the  tent  as  representative  of  the  Southern  Daily  J^ews, 
I  should  probably  have  reported  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  in  something  very  like  the  following  paragraph : 

''He  was  glad  to  say  that  they  had  had  a  highly 
successful  season.  A  plentiful  supply  of  foxes  had 
been  forthcoming  and  they  had  accounted  for  fifty- 
eight  and  a  half  brace.  They  had  also  killed  three 
badgers.  He  would  like  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  namely,  that  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best  friend  of  the 
fox-hunter  was  the  farmer.  (Loud  applause.)  And 
he  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  no  hunt  was  more 
fortunate  in  its  farmers  than  the  Ringwell  Hunt. 
Their  staunch  support  of  the  hunt  was  something 
for  which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  express  his 
appreciation  in  adequate  terms.  An  almost  equal 
debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the  Puppy  Walkers, 
without  whose  invaluable  aid  the  huntsman’s  task 
would  be  impossible.  Finally  he  asked  them  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  eliminate  the  most 
dangerous^  enemy  of  the  hunting-man — he  meant 
barbed  wire.  But  he  must  not  detain  them  any 
longer  from  what  promised  to  be  a  most  interesting 
afternoon’s  sport;  and  amidst  general  satisfection  he 
resumed  his  seat.” 

★  *  i, 

I  bought  a  race-card  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  paddock  which  was  a  hurdled  enclosure  out- 
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side  soim;  farm  buiidings.  Several  people  nodded  to 
me  m  a  inendly  maimer,  which  made  me  feel  more 
confident,  although  it  puzzled  me,  for  I  couldn’t 
remember  that  I  had  seen  any  of  them  before  The 
first  race  was  almost  due  to  start,  and  the  bookmakers 
were  creating  a  background  ot  excitement  with  their 
crescendo  shoutings  of  “Even  money  the  Field”  and 
to  one  bar  onc’b 

‘T’ll  lay  five  to  one  Monkey  Tricks;  five  to  one 
Monkc)  liickSj  a  villainous-looking  man 

under  a  vast  red  umbrella— his  hoarse  and  strident 
voice  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
lung-l)ursUug  cirorls  of  the  ornaments  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  on  cithci  side  of  him.  X)on’t  forsret  the  Old 
Firm!”  he  added.  ^ 

Looking  down  froni  above  the  heads  and  shoulders 
ofthcii  melt  t  isi\(;  (  heuts,  llu'  Old  firms  appeared  to 
be  uiging  tiu  public.  tc>  wiliucss  some  spectacle  which 
was  hidden  by  the  boards  on  which  their  names  were 
gaudily  di.splayed.  The  public,  however,  seemed 
vaguely  nustru.slful  and  the  amount  of  business  being 
done  wa.s  not  <:((uivaieiU  to  the  hullaballoo  W'hich  was 
inciting  them  to  ijct  their  money. 

Ihere  was  a  press  of  people  outside  the  paddock; 
a  bell  jangled,  and  already  the  upper  halves  of  two 
or  three  red-  or  hlaek-eoalcd  riders  could  be  seen 
settling  thcun.selves  in  their  sttddles;  soon  there  was  a 
cleavage  lu  the  crowd  and  tin-  eight  or  ten  com- 
pctitors  liled  out;  their  fac'es.  a.s  tlicy  .swayed  past  me, 
varied  in  r.xpressiou,  iroiu  lofty  and  elaborate  un¬ 
concern  to  aente  and  uncorn'caled  anxiety.  But  even 
the  least  iiujire.ssivi.-  among  the  cavalcade  had  an 
Olympian  slgailicumee  for  my  gaze,  and  my  heart 
beat  faster  in  eoneurn'iiec-  witli  their  mettlesome 
emergency,  a.s  they  clisajipcareci  through  a  gate  in  the 


wake  of  the  starter,  a  burly,  jovial-faced  man  on  a 
stumpy  grey  cob. 

Having  a  ride  to-day,  sir?”  asked  a  cadaverous 
blue-chinned  individual,  who  might  have  been  either 
a  groom  or  a  horse-dealer.  Rather  taken  aback  by 
this  complimentary  inquiry,  I  replied  with  a  modest 
negation. 

^  “I  see  your  brother’s  riding  Colonel  Hesmon’s  old 
OSS  in  the  ’Eavy  Weights.  He  might  run  well  in  this 
deep  going/’  he  continued. 

I  did  not  disclaim  the  enigmatic  relationship,  and 
he  lowered  his  voice  secretively.  “I’m  putting  a  bit 
on  Captain  Reynard’s  roan  for  this  race!  I’ve  heard 
that  he’s  very  hot  stuff.”  And  with  a  cunning  and 
confidential  nod  he  elbowed  his  way  toward  the  line 
of  bookmakers,  who  were  now  doing  a  last  brisk  little 
turn  of  business  before  the  destination  of  the  Light 
Weight  Cup  was  decided  over  “Three  and  a  half 
miles  of  fair  hunting  country”. 

The  card  informed  me  that  Lieut.-Col.  C.  M  F 
Hesmon’s  Jerry  was  to  be  ridden  by  Mr.  S.  Colwood'. 
It  can’t  be  Stephen  Colwood,  can  it?”  I  thought 
visualizing  a  quiet,  slender  boy  with  very  large  hands 
and  feet,  who  had  come  to  my  House  at  Ballboro’ 
about  two  years  after  I  went  there.  Now  I  came  to 
think  of  It  his  father  had  been  a  parson  somewhere  in 
Sussex,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  it  any  likelier 
that  he  should  be  riding  in  a  race. 

At  any  rate,  I  wanted  to  see  this  Colwood,  for 
whose  brother  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  after  the 
next  race  l  walked  boldly  into  the  paddock  to  see  the 
horses  being  saddled  for  the  Heavy  Weights.  There 
were  only  five  of  them,  and  none  of  the  five  looked 
like  going  v^  fast,  though  all  were  obviously  capable 
of  carrying  fourteen  stone  on  their  backs.  But^nce 
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one  ot  them  had  got  to  come  in  first,  their  appearance 
was  creating  an  amount  of  interest  quite  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  their  credentials  as  racehorses,  and  tLir 
grooms  and  owners  were  fussing  around  them  as  if 
they  were  running  in  the  Grand  National . 

“Fve  told  the  boy  that  if  he  wins  I’ll  give  him  the 
hone,  exclaimed  an  active  little  old  gentleman  with 
a  straggling  grey  moustache  and  a  fawn-coloured 
covert  coat  with  large  pearl  buttons:  his  hands  were 
full  of  flat  lead  weights^  wliich  he  kept  doling  out  to  an 
elderly  groom  who  was  inserting  them  in  the  leather 
1  ^  cloth  which  was  to  go  under  the  saddle. 
Yes,  the  old  fellow’s  looking  well,  isn’t  he^”  he 
went  on,  dropping  another  lump  of  lead  into  the 
groom  s  outstretched  hand.  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
seen  him  look  fitter  than  he  does  to-day.”  He  gazed 
affectionately  at  the  horse,  a  dark  bay  with  undipped 
legs  and  a  short  untidily  trimmed  tail. 

People  kept  on  coming  up  and  greeting  the  aflfable 
and  excited  owner  with  cordial  civility  and  he  made 
the  same  remarks  to  each  of  them  in  turn  “Yes 
I’ve  told  die  boy  that  if  he  wins  I’ll  give  him  the  horse— 
are  you  quite  sure  those  girths  are  all  right,  Dum- 
brell.  (to  the  groom,  who  was  continuing  his  prepar¬ 
ations  with  stoical  deliberation),  ^^and  ’pon  my  word 
I’m  not  at  all  .sure  he  won’t  win — the  old  fellow’s  fit 
to  run  for  liis  life— never  saw  him  look  better — and  I 
know  the  boy  11  ride  him  nicely — most  promising  boy 
capital  eye  for  a  country  already — one  of  the  keen¬ 
est  young  chaps  I’ve  ever  known.” 

_  “Well,  Colonel,  and  how’s  the  old  horse?” 
ejaculated  an  exuberant  person  in  a  staring  check  suit 
and  a  protuberant  canary-coloured  waistcoat,  ex¬ 
tending  an  immense  red  hand  toward  the  little  man 
-who  dropped  the  lead  weights  in  a  fluster  with 
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Ah  my  dear  chap,  how  are  you— Iiow  are  you— 
delighted  to  see  you»-foIIowed  by  a  reiterathm  nf 

“the  boy”  and  “the  old  horse” 
The  fact  that  this  was  Lieut.-Col.  C.  M  F  Hesmon 
was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  arrival  of  my  former 
schoolfellow,  Stephen  Colwood.  “Ah,  there  vou  are 
my  boy-thafs  capital,”  said  the  Colonel,  moS 
mg  his  agitation  m  order  to  adopt  the  important 
demeanour  of  an  owner  giving  his  final  admonitions 

to  a  gallant  young  gentleman  rider. 

btephen,  who  was  wearing  a  pink  silk  cap  and  a 
ong-sbrted  black  huatlng-coat,  sileMly  received  from 

Sarfdteo'rhe  >'><1  disa” 

CoS]  I  ^  weighing  tent,  accompanied  by  the 

When  carrying  a  cargo  of  surplus  lead 

When  they  reappeared  Stephen  looked  even  more 
pale  and  serious  than  before.  At  the  best  of  timS  he 

usually  had  a'touTh  rf^mSity^^^ 

&.?rre^:a!;er“^ 

nol^fnl?”  groom  were 

now  solemnly  adjusting  the  saddle  and  weLS-cToth 

^X^hfvS  assistance  of  the  Colonel 

SdhLter  waf^  Meanwhile  the 

Smnf  finding  as  quiet  as  a  carriage  horse 
Stephen  was  holding  the  bridle,  and  in  the  piemr^ 
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had  ever  ridden  in,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  feciin^ 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  it  would  be  entirely  his 
own  fault  and  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  look 
the  Colonel  in  the  face  again  if  he  were  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  And  he  had  probably  been  suffering 
from  such  apprehensions  for  several  days  beforehand 
It  was  not  surprising  that  he  patted  Jerry=*s  philo^ 
sophic  profile  with  a  visibly  shaking  hand.  Then  he 
looked  up,  and  encountering  my  sympathetic  gaze 
his  face  ht  up  with  recognition.  It  was  a  time  when 
he  badly  needed  some  such  distraction,  and  he ,  at 
me  feel  that  I  was  an  opportune  intruder. 

Why,  Its  old  Sherston!”  he  exclaimed.  'Taney 
you  turning  up  like  this!”  And  he  gave  me  a' wry 
grm  winch  privately  conveyed  his  qualms. 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  there  were  two  things 
which  he  wished  at  that  moment:  either  that  the 
race  was  ah  over,  or  that  something  would  happen  to 
prevent  it  taking  place  at  all.  It  is  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten  that  without  such  feelings  heroism  could  not 
exist. 

He  then  made  me  known  to  the  Colonel,  who 
greeted  me  with  a  mixture  of  formality  and  heartiness 
and  insisted  that  I  must  come  round  to  his  brake  and 
have  a  glass  of  port  and  a  sandwich  after  the  race. 

It  seemed  as  though  my  diffident  arrival  on  the 
scene  had  somehow  relieved  their  anxieties,  but,  a 
moment  later  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  starter  was 
heard  saying,  "Now,  gentlemen,  Fm  going  down  to 
the  post,  and  I  stood  back  while  Stephen  was  given 
a  leg  up  by  the  groom.  Then  he  bent  his  head  to 
hear  the  ColoncFs  final  injunctions  about  "not 
making  too  much  of  the  running”  and  "letting  him 
go  at  his  own  pace  at  the  fences”,  ending  with  a  heart¬ 
felt  valediction.  Stephen  was  then  turned  adrift  with 
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all  his  troubles  in  front  of  him.  No  one  could  help 
him  any  more. 

Colonel  Hesmon  looked  almost  forlorn  when  the 
horse  and  his  long-legged  rider  had  vanished  through 
the  crowd.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
has  been  left  behind.  And  as  I  see  it  now,  in  the 
light  of  my  knowledge  of  after-events,  there  was  a 
premonition  in  his  momentarily  forsaken  air.  Elderly 
people  used  to  look  like  that  during  the  War,  when 
they  had  said  good-bye  to  someone  and  the  train  had 
left  them  alone  on  the  station  platform.  But  the 
Colonel  at  once  regained  his  spryness :  he  turned  to  me 
to  say  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  course  was  such  a  bad 
one  for  the  spectators.  Then  he  got  out  his  field-glasses 
and  lost  consciousness  of  everything  but  the  race. 

•k  -k  -k 

The  horses  appeared  to  be  galloping  very  slowly 
when  they  came  in  sight  for  the  last  time.  I  was 
standing  up  on  the  hill  and  couldn’t  see  them  dis¬ 
tinctly.  They  had  undoubtedly  taken  a  long  time  to 
get  round  the  course.  Three  of  them  jumped  the  last 
fence  in  a  bunch,  and  Jerry  was  one  of  the  three. 
For  years  afterwards  that  last  fence  was  a  recurrent 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  Col  wood  family,  but 
there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
what  actually  happened.  Stephen  admitted  that  it 
was  ‘^a  bit  of  a  mix-up”.  Anyhow,  one  of  them 
fell,  another  one  pecked  badly,  and  Jerry  disengaged 
himself  from  the  group  to  scuttle  up  the  short  strip  of 
meadow  to  win  by  a  length. 

The  Colonel,  of  course,  was  the  proudest  man  in 
Sussex,  and  I  myself  could  scarcely  believe  that 
Stephen  had  really  won.  The  only  regrettable 
element  was  provided  by  the  dismal  face  of  the  man 
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who  was  second.  This  was  a  Mr.  Green,  a  lean  and 
lanky  gentleman  fanner  in  a  swallow-teiled  scarfet 
^at-not  a  cheerful-lookmg  man  at  the  best  of  times 
He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinio^ 
Stephen  had  crossed  him  at  the  last  fence,  but  as  he 
never  got  beyond  looking  aggrieved  about  it  no  one 
really  minded  whether  Mr.  Green  had  been  inter! 
fered  with  or  not,  and  Jerry’s  victory  appeared  to  be 
an  extreme  y  popular  one.  The  Golond  was  bom- 
barded  with  cordialities  from  all  and  sundry,  and 
kept  on  exclaiming  “I  said  I’d  give  the  boy  the 

horse  if  he  won  and  I’m  dashed  glad  to  do  it'” 
Stephen,  who  now  emerged  after  weighing  in,  wore 
an  expression  of  dreamy  enthusiasm  and  restricted 

T  ti  remark,  which  was. 

By  Gosh,  the  old  horse  jumped  like  a  stag”:  now 

and  again  he  supplemented  this  with  an  assertion 
that  he  d  never  had  such  a  ride  in  his  Ufe.  He  gazed 
at  the  old  hoixe^  as  if  he  never  wanted  to  look  at 
anything  else  again,  but  the  Colonel  very  soon  piloted 
him  away  to  the  port  and  sandwiches.  As  they  were 
going  Steplien  pulled  me  by  the  arm  with,  “Come  on 
you  queer  old  cuss;  you  aren’t  looking  half  as  bright 
as  you  ougdu  to  be.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was 
thinking  wliat  a  stagnant  locality  I  lived  in  compared 
with  this  sporting  i'dysiiim  where  everything  seemed 
a  heyday  of  happine.s.s  and  good  fortune. 

When  we  had  regaled  ourselves  with  the  Colonel’s 
provisions,  Stephen  Icxl  me  off  into  the  fields  to  watch 
the  rarmcis  ^  Race,  which  was  usually  a  very  amusing 
show  he  said.  As  w<;  strolled  along  by  ourselves 
1  toicl  him  how  Td  been  mistaken  for  one  of  his 
toothers,  and  1  asked  what  had  happened  to  his  family 
that  day.  .He  told  me  that  both  his  brothers  were 
abroad.  Jack,  the  elder  one,  had  gone  to  India  with 


his  regiment  a  month  ago.  The  younger  one  was  in 
the  navy,  and  was  with  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 

“They’re  both  of  them  as  keen  as  mustard  on  the 
chase.  It’ll  be  pretty  mouldy  at  the  Rectory  without 
them  when  hunting  starts  again,”  he  remarked. 

1  asked  why  his  father  wasn’t  there  to  see  him  ride. 
His  face  clouded.  “The  Guv’nor’ll  be  as  sick  as 
muck  at  missing  it.  Poor  old  devil,  he  had  to  take  a 
ruddy  funeral.  Fancy  choosing  the  day  of  the  point- 
to-points  to  be  buried  on!”  .  .  . 

★  ★  ★ 

It  was  after  eight  o’clock  when  I  got  home  and 
Aunt  Evelyn  was  beginrung  to  wonder  what  had 
happened  to  me.  I  had  enjoyed  my  day  far  more 
than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated,  but  my  gentle 
and  single-minded  relative  came  in  for  nothing  but 
my  moody  and  reticent  afterthoughts  and  I  was  rather 
ungracious  to  poor  Miriam  when  she  urged  me  to 
have  a  second  helping  of  asparagus.  Her  face  expressed 
mild  consternation. 

“What,  no  more  asparagus,  sir?  Why  it’s  the  first 
we’ve  had  this  year!”  she  exclaimed. 

But  I  scowled  at  the  asparagus  as  if  it  had  done  me 
an  injury.  What  was  asparagus  to  me  when  my  head 
was  full  of  the  Colonel  and  his  Cup,  and  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  the  Ringwell  Hunt?  Why  on  earth 
had^Aunt  Evelyn  chosen  such  a  rotten  hole  as  Butley 
to  live  in?  Anyhow,  Stephen  had  asked  me  to  go 
and  stay  at  Hoadley  Rectory  for  the  Polesham  Races 
next  week,  so  there  was  that  to  look  forward  to.  And 
Aunt  Evelyn,  who  had  relapsed  into  a  tactful  silence 
(alter  trying  me  with  the  latest  news  from  her  bee¬ 
hives),  was  probably  fully  aware  that  I  was  suffering 
nom  the  effects  of  an  over-successful  outing. 
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PART  FOUR;  A  DAY  WITH  THE 
POTFORD 

I 

The  sh.mmkr  was  over  and  the  green  months 
wore  disrardeci  like  garments  for  which  I  had  no 
further  use.  'Fwiddling  a  pink  second-class  return 
ticket  to  London  in  iny  yellow-gloved  fingers  (old 
Miriam  certainly  had  washed  them  jolly  well)  I 
stared  through  tlu;  carriage  window  at  the  early 
October  hin(lsi-a[)e  tind  ruminated  on  the  opening 
meet  in  November.  My  e.xcursions  to  London  were 
infrcqmuit,  but  i  bad  an  important  reason  for  this  one. 
I  was  going  to  try  on  my  n(;w  hunting  clothes  and  my 
new  hunting  boots.  1  had  also  got  a  seat  for  Kreisler’s 
concert  in  the  aiternoou,  but  classical  violin  music 
was  at  presetu  crowded  out  of  my  mind  by  the  more 
urgent  busine.s.s  of  the  day. 

I  felt  as  though  1  had  an  awful  lot  to  do  before 
lunch.  Which  had  I  better  go  to  first,  I  wondered 
(jerking  the  wiiuhnv  up  as  the  train  screeched  into  a 
tunnel),  draxwell  or  Kipward?  To  tell  the  truth  I 
was  a  bit  nervous  about  both  of  them;  for  when  Ihad 
made  myinaugural  visit.sthc  individuals  who  patrolled 
the  interions  of  those,  eminent  establishments  had 
received  me  with  suc;h  lofty  condescension  that  I  had 
begun  liy  heeling  an  intruder.  My  clothes,  I  feared, 
had  not  ejuite  tlu;  cut  and  style  that  was  expected  of 
them  by  firms  w'hich  had  the  names  of  reigning 
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sovereigns  on  their  books,  and  I  was  abashed  by  my 
Ignorance  of  the  specialized  articles  which  I  was  order- 
mg.  Equilibrium  of  behaviour  had  perhaps  been 
more  difficult  at  the  bootmaker’s;  so  I  decided  to  ffo 
to  Kipward’s  first,  ^ 

Emerging  from  Charing  Cross  I  felt  my  personality 
somAow  diluted.  At  Baldock  Wood  Station  there 
had  been  no  doubt  that  I  was  going  up  to  town  in  my 

best  dark  blue  suit,  and  London  had  been  respectfully 
arranged  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  But  in  Trafalgar 
square  my  gentlemanly  uniqueness  had  dimirushed 
to  something  almost  nonentitive. 

Had  I  been  able  to  analyse  my  psychological  con- 
cution  I  could  have  traced  this  sensation  to  the  fact 
that  my  only  obvious  connections  with  the  metropolis 
were  as  follows:  Mr.  Pennett  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
(he  was  beginning  to  give  me  up  as  a  bad  job)  and 
the  tew  shops  where  I  owed  money  for  books  and 
clothes.  No  one  else  in  London  was  aware  of  my 
^stence  I  felt  half-inclined  to  go  into  the  National 
tjallery  but  there  wasn’t  enough  time  for  that.  I  had 
been  to  the  British  Museum  once  and  the  mere  thought 
oi  It  now  made  me  feel  bored  and  exhausted.  Yet  I 
vaguely  knew  that  I  ought  to  go  to  such  places,  in 

“  ^  I  ought  to  read  Paradise  Lost 

and  ThePilgnrrds  Progress.  But  there  never  seemed  to 
be  time  for  such  edifications,  and  the  Kreisler  concert 
was  qmte  enough  for  one  day. 

So  I  asserted  my  independence  by  taking  a  hansom 
to  the  tailor  s,  which  was  some  distance  along  Oxford 

^  TV  taxicabs,  though  the 

streets  were  full  of  them  now. 

The  lower  half  of  Kipward  &  Son’s  shop  window 
was  fitted  with  a  fine  wire  screening,  on  which  the 
crowns  and  vultures  of  several  still  undethroned 
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European  Majesties  were  painted.  In  spite  of  this 
hauteur  the  exterior  now  seemed  quite  companion¬ 
able,  and  I  felt  less  of  a  nobody  as  I  entered.  A  person 
who  might  well  have  been  Mr.  Kipward  himself 
advanced  to  receive  me;  in  his  eyes  there  was  the 
bland  half-disdaiirful  interrogation  of  a  ducal  butler; 
for  the  moment  he  still  seemed  uncertain  as  to  my 
credentials.  On  the  walls  were  some  antlered  heads 
and  the  whole  place  seemed  to  know  much  more 
about  sport  than  I  did.  His  suavely  enunciated 
“what  name?”  made  the  butler  resemblance  more 
apparent,  but  with  his,  “Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Sherston,  of 
course;  your  coat  and  breeches  are  quite  ready  for  you 
to  try,  sir”,  and  the  w'ay  he  wafted  me  up  a  spacious 
flight  of  stairs,  he  became  an  old-fashioned  innkeeper 
who  had  been  in  first-rate  service,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  in  the  world  with  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  accommodate  me.  To  have  asked  the  price  of  so 
much  as  a  wai.stcoat  would  have  been  an  indecency. 
But  I  couldn’t  help  wondering,  as  I  was  being  ushered 
into  one  of  the  fitting  compartments,  just  how  many 
guineas  jny  black  hunting-coat  was  going  to  cost. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  sitting  on  a  hard,  shiny 
saddle  and  l:)cing  ciphered  all  over  with  a  lump  of 
chalk.  The  sallow  little  man  who  fitted  my  breeches 
remarked  that  the  buff  Bedford  cord  which  I  had 
selected  was  “a  very  popular  one”.  As  he  put  the 
finishing  toucli  with  his  chalk  he  asked  me  to  stand 
up  in  tiic  stirrups.  Wlicreupon  he  gazed  upon  his 
handiwork  and  found  it  good.  “Yes,  that’s  a  beauti¬ 
ful  scat,”  he  remarked  serenely.  I  w'ondered  whether 
he  would  say  the  same  if  he  could  see  me  landing 
over  a  post-and-rails  on  Harkaway.  The  artist  respons¬ 
ible  for  my  coat  was  a  taciturn  and  deferential  Scotch¬ 
man,  stout,  bald,  and  blond.  He,  too,  seemed  satisfied 
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that  the  garment  would  do  him  credit.  My  sole  regret 
was  that  I  hadn’t  yet  been  asked  to  wear  the  Hunt 
button.  Downstairs  in  the  dignified  and  reposeful 
reception  room  the  presiding  presence  was  warming 
himself  in  front  of  a  bright  fire.  As  he  conducted  me 
to  the  door  I  observed  with  secret  awe  some  racing 
colouis  in  a  glass  case  on  the  wall.  In  after  years  I 
recognized  them  as  being  Lord  Rosebery’s. 

Craxwell  &  Co.  was  a  less  leisurely  interior.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  there  was  an  all-pervading 
odour  oHeather,  and  one  was  made  to  feel  that  only 
by  a  miracle  could  they  finish  up  to  time  the  in¬ 
numerable  pairs  of  top-boots  for  which  they  had 
received  orders.  The  shop  bristled  and  shone  with 
spurs;  and  whips  and  crops  of  all  varieties  were 
packed  and  slung  and  suspended  about  the  walls. 
Pace  was  indicated  everywhere  and  no  one  but  a 
hard-bitten  thruster  could  have  entered  without 
Immility.  A  prejudiced  mind  might  have  imagined 
that  all  Craxwell’s  customers  belonged  to  some  ultra- 
insolent,  socially  snobbish,  and  libertine  breed  of 
military  Mohocks.  But  the  percentage,  I  am  sure 
was  quite  a  small  one,  and  my  boots,  though  awk- 
ward  to  get  into  at  first,  were  close-fitting  and  high 
in  the  leg  and  altogether  calculated  to  make  me  feel 
that  there  were  very  few  fences  I  would  not  cram  my 
horse  at.  In  outward  appearance,  at  least,  I  was  now 
a  very  presentable  fox-hunter. 

Stephen  Golwood  had  advised  me  to  patronize 
those  particular  places,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  I  was  still  a  comparative  greenhorn.  Anyhow 
young  Mr.  Craxwell  (who  looked  quite  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  the  self-satisfied  sportsmen  I  saw  in  his 
shop)  was  land  enough  to  tell  me  that  I  had  “a  very 
good  leg  for  a  boot”. 
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By  the  time  1  had  put  my  bowler  hat  under  my  seat 
in  the  grand  circle  at  Qiiccn’s  Plall  I  was  in  a  state  of 
unsporting  excitement  about  Kreisler.  The  name 
itself  was  suggestive  of  eminence,  and  I  was  aware  that 
he  was  a  great  \'iolmist,  though  I  did  not  know  that 
he  would  all envards  become  the  most  famous  one  in 
the  world.  I  was  also  unconscious  that  I  was  in¬ 
capable  ol  discriminating  betw^een  a  good  violinist 
and  a  second-rate  one.  Iviy  capacity  for  admiration 
was  automatic  and  unlimited,  and  his  photograph  on 
the  programme  made  me  feel  that  he  must  be  a 
splendid  man.  _  1  was  inllueuced,  too,  by  the  audience 
which  showc.tlils  inten.siiy  of  expectation  by  a  subdued 
hubbub  of  talk  which  suddenly  ceased  altogether  and 
was  swejH  away  by  the  storm  of  clapping  which 
greeted  the  apiiearance  of  Kreisler. 

lhat  lie  was  an  eniiuent  \‘iolinist  was  obvious,  even 
to  me,  bcf(>re  he  had  p'luyed  a  single  note  of  the 
Handel  Sonata  wilh  whicli  ilu;  concert  began.  There 
was  somclliiiig  in  the  ciuin  niul  coafidentlittle  swing 
of  his  shoulders  as  he  \wdkcd  on  to  the  platform; 
something  abcuit  the  way  he  bowed  with  his  heels 
together;  .something  about  his  erect  and  dignified 
attitude  while  the  ai:rom])anist  llattcncd  the  pages  of 
the  music  on  the  piano;  this  “something”  impressed 
me  very  mucli.  'riien  wilh  a  compact  and  self- 
posscsscil  nod  he  was  ready,  :uul  hi.s  lofty  gaze  was 
again  on  the  audumce. 

During  the  .sercrudy  opening  bars  of  the  accompani- 
npnt  both  the  bow  a.ad  tlu;  violin  were  hanging  from 
his  left  haiuh  aiui  tla^  iue\'it:d)le  gesture  with  which 
he  raised  the  iirstrumcnt  to  his  chin  seemed  to  sustain 
the  rhythm  of  my  e.Kcilcmcnt  which  reached  its 
climax  as  I  heard  the  first  calm  and  eloquent  phrase. 
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Thr  everereen  loveliness  of  the  sonata  unfolded  itself; 
and  Kr  Jler  that 

Pcttionottedtals»Uehc^^^^^^ 

Ssi  S  :sf 

Probably  my  new  boots  got  the  best  ot  it. 


II 

Sitting  by  the  schoolroom  fire  after  tea  on  the 
IJ  Saturday  in  November,  I  cleaned  my  alrnost 
new  pipe  (for  I  had  taken  to  smoking,  though  I^^^n  t 
lljoyl  it  much  so  far)  with  a  white  pigeon  s  feather 

^"^Thad^go^bome  early  after  a  rotten  half-day  with 
the  Dmnborough.  Fd  had  four  days  with  them  since 
the  opening  iSfet,  and  it  was  no  use  pretending  that 
f  l  eTyed  myself.  Apart  from  the 
TTiff  mv  self-consciously  new  clothes  I  had  returned 
homeLch  day  feeling  dissatisfied  It  wasn^so  m^^^^^^^ 
that  the  Hunt  seemed  to  spend  most  f ^er 
ins  round  impenetrable  woodlands  as  that  the  otner 
subscribers  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
mv  eidstence  except  by  staring  meinto  a  state  of  aeute 
awareness  of  my  ignorance  of  what  was  being  done 
S  Sw  to  do  it  There  was  also  the  problem  of 
Harkaway,  who  demonstrated  inore  clearly  every 
time  I  took  him  out  that  his  stamina  wasunsufficient 
for  a  hard  day’s  hunting.  It  was  o^y  his  homage 
which  kept  him  going  at  all;  in  spite  of  Dixon  s  eflorts 
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in  the  stable  the  old  horse  was  already,  as  he  ruefully 
remarked,  looking  “properly  tucked-up”,  and  the 
long  distances  to  the  meets  were  an  additional 

hardship  for  him.  ,  it  r  n 

As  I  lit  my  pipe  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  be  blissfully 
reconstructing  the  day’s  sport.  But  there  seemed  to 
be  no  blissful  details  to  reconstruct.  The  hounds  had 
run  fairly  well  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  very  little 
of  it  had  been  in  the  open.  And  I  had  been  so  busy 
hanging  on  to  my  excitable  horse  that  I  had  only  a 
hazy  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  except  that 
Bill  Jaggett  had  damned  my  eyes  for  following  him 
too  closely  over  the  only  jumpable  place  in  a  fence. 
Bill  Jaggett  was,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Hunt.  He  was  a  hulking,  coarse-featured,  would- 
be  thruster;  newly  rich,  ill-conditioned,  and  foul- 
mouthed.  “Keep  that  bloody  horse  well  out  of  my 
way,”  was  a  specimen  of  his  usual  method  of  verbal 
intercourse  in  the  hunting-field.  ^  What  with  the 
vulgarly  horsey  cut  and  colour  of  his  clothes  and  the 
bumptious  and  bullying  manners  which  matched 
them,  he  was  no  ornament  to  the  Dumborough  Hunt; 
to  me  he  was  a  positive  incubus,  for  he  typified  every¬ 
thing  that  had  alarmed  and  repelled  me  in  my  brief 
experience  of  fox-hunting.  Except  for  the  violent 
impression  he  made  on  my  mind  I  should  have  said 
nothing  about  him;  but  even  now  I  cannot  remember 
his  behaviour  without  astonishment.  He  was  without 
exception  the  clumsiest  and  most  mutton-fisted  horse¬ 
man  I  have  ever  observed.  No  horse  ever  went  well 
for  him,  and  when  he  wasn’t  bellowing  at  his  groom 
he  was  cursing  and  cropping  the  frothing  five-year-md 
which  was  carrying  his  fifteen  stone  carcass.  _  (He 
usually  rode  young  horses,  since  he  flattered  himselt 
that  he  was  “making”  them  to  sell  at  a  profit;  but  as 
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he  was  short-sighted  he  frequently  fell  on  his  head 
and  gave  me  the  satisfaction  of  watching  him  emerge 
from  a  ditch,  mud-stained  and  imprecating.)  He  took 
no  interest  in  anything  except  horses  and  hunting, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  learnt 
to  read  or  write. 

He  was  one  of  a  small  contingent  who  fancied  them¬ 
selves  as  hard  riders.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the 
country  they  always  had  to  be  looking  for  something 
to  jump,  whether  the  hounds  were  running  or  not, 
and  they  were  often  in  trouble  with  Lord  Burn- 
borough  for  ‘^larking’’  over  unnecessary  fences.  In 
this  they  were  conspicuous,  for  the  other  followers  of 
the  Hunt  were  a  pusillanimous  lot  of  riders,  and  there 
was  always  a  queue  of  them  at  the  gaps,  over  which 
they  bobbed  and  bounced  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Musing  on  my  disappointing  experiences,  I  decided 
that  next  week  I  would  go  and  have  a  day  with  the 
Potford  Hounds  who  were  no  further  off  than  the 
Dumborough.  They  were  said  to  be  short  of  foxes, 
but  Dixon  had  heard  that  their  new  Master  had  been 
showing  good  sport. 

ic  -k  -k 

Elaborate  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  my 
day  with  the  Potford.  The  distance  to  the  meet  was 
nearly  fourteen  miles,  and  Dixon  decided  that  the 
best  plan  was  for  him  to  ride  Harkaway  over  the 
night  before.  This  outing  was  very  much  to  his  taste, 
and  it  was  easy  to  imagine  him  clattering  import¬ 
antly  into  the  yard  at  the  Bull  Inn  with  Harkaway’s 
rug  rolled  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  and  doing 
everything  that  was  humanly  possible  to  make  the 
old  horse  comfortable  in  the  strange  stable.  It  is 
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equally  certain  that,  over  his  glass  of  beer,  in  the 
evening,  he  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 

the  gossips  in  the  bar-parlour  that  his  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  a  very  dashing  and  high-class  sportsman. 
All  this  he  wouM  do  with  the  sobriety  and  reticence 
■  of  an  old  family  servant;  before  going  to  bed  he 
would  take  a  last  look  at  Harkawav  to  see  whether 
he  had  finished  up  his  feed. 

Driving  myself  to  the  meet  in  the  soft,  cloudy  morn¬ 
ing,  I  enjoyed  feeling  like  Mr.  Sponge  on  his  way  to 
look  at  a  strange  pack.  The  only  difference  was  that 
a  bold  and  accomplished  rider  and  I  was 
still  an  experimental  one. 

,  Brit  my  appearance,  I  hoped,  would  do  Dixon  no 
discredit,  and  on  the  seat  beside  me  was  my  newest 
acquisition,  a  short  leather  hunting-crop  with  a  very 
long  lash  to  it.  The  length  of  the  lash,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  correct,  was  an  embarrassment.  The  crop 
had  only  arrived  the  previous  day,  and  I  had  taken  it 
out  on  to  the  lawn  and  attempted  to  crack  it.  But  I 
was  unable  to  create  the  echoing  reports  which  hunt 
servants  seemed  to  produce  so  effortlessly,  and  my 
feeble  snappings  ended  with  a  painful  flick  on  my  own 
neck.  So  I  resolved  to  watch  very  carefully  and  see 
exactly  how  they  did  it.  Big  swells  like  Bill  Jaggett 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  cracking  their  whips  when 
they  caught  sight  of  a  stray  hound.  I  couldn’t  imagine 
myself  daring  to  do  that  or  shout  ^‘Get  along  forrid” 
in  such  tremendous  tones;  but  it  would  be  nice  to  feel 
that  I  could  make  the  welkin  ring  with  my  new  crop 
if  I  wanted  to.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  rider  is  better  liked  by  a  huntsman  and 

his  assistants  than  the  noisy  and  officious  one. 

I  wondered  whether  I  should  know  any  of  the 
people  out  with  the  Potford,  and  wished  I  had  made 
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a  better  job  of  tying  my  white  stock  that  morning. 
Tying  a  stock  was  very  difficult,  especially  as  I  didnh 
know  how  to  do  it,  Mr.  Gaffikin's  was  wonderful, 
and  I  wished  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  ask  him  how 
the  effect  was  produced. 

I  was  keen  to  see  what  the  new  Master  of  the  Pot- 
ford  was  like.  Dixon  had  heard  quite  a  lot  about  him. 
His  name  was  Guy  Warder,  and  he  was  a  middle-aged 
man  who  hunted  the  hounds  himself  and  did  every¬ 
thing  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  bought  the  most 
awful  old  screws  for  next  to  nothing  at  Tattersalls, 
made  his  stablemen  ride  them  all  the  way  down  from 
London  to  save  the  expense  of  a  horse-box,  and 
brought  them  out  hunting  next  day.  It  seemed  that 
the  Hunt  was  already  divided  into  factions  for  and 
against  him,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  allowed  to  hunt  the  country  another  season.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  a  bad  rider  and  always  held  on  to 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle  when  jumping  his  fences. 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  he  sometimes  got  very 
drunk.  People  complained  that  he  was  slow,  and 
often  drew  the  coverts  on  foot.  But  he  was  popular 
with  the  farmers,  and  had  been  Idlling  an  abnormal 
number  of  foxes. 

There  he  was,  anyhow,  sitting  low  down  in  the 
saddle  among  his  hounds  on  a  patch  of  grass  in  front 
of  the  Bull  Inn.  He  was  a  dumpy  little  man  with  a 
surly  red  face,  and  he  wore  a  coat  that  had  once  been 
scarlet  and  was  now  plum-coloured.  He  was  on  a 
good-looking  horse,  but  the  whips  were  mounted  on 
under-bred  and  raw-boned  animals  which  might 
well  have  been  sent  to  the  kennels  for  the  hounds  to 
eat.  The  hounds  were  dull  coated  and  hungry 
looking.  Evidently  Mr.  Guy  Warder  cared  nothiner 
lor  smartness. 
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Dixon  saw  me  into  the  saddle  with  a  quietly  satis¬ 
fied  air  and  I  rode  out  of  the  stable-yard.  The  first 
person  1 1  ecognized  was  Bill  Jaggett,  who  was  hoisting 
himself  on  to  the  back  of  a  slim,  skittish,  and  startled- 
looking  roan  mai  e.  He  greeted  me  with  a  scowl  and 
then  remarked  with  a  grunt,  “You’ve  brought  your 
old  skin  ovei  here,  have  you?  Don’t  give  him  much 
rest,  do  you?”  The  sneer  in  his  voice  made  me  hate 
him  more  than  ever,  but  I  was  too  diffident  and 
confused  to  reply. 

With  him  w  as  his  boon  companion,  Roger  Pomffet, 
a  ginger-haired,  good-for-nothing  nephew  of  Lord 
Dumborough  who  blundered  about  the  country  on 
a  piebald  cob  and  vied  with  Jaggett  in  coarseness  of 
language  and  general  uncouthness.  ButPomfret,  who 
was  impecunious  and  spent  his  spare  time  in  dubious 
transactions  connected  with  the  Turf,  had  a  touch 
of  bumpkin  geniality  about  him,  and  was  an  amiable 
and  pohshed  gentleman  when  closely  compared  with 
his  unprepossessing  associate,  who,  at  that  moment, 
was  adjuring  him  (with  the  usual  epithets)  not  to 
knock  the  guts  out  of  that  horse  or  he’d  never  lend 
him  another  (at  the  same  time  jogging  his  own 
mare  unmercifully  in  the  mouth  and  kicking  her 
with  one  of  lus  long  spurs).  ‘^Will  you  stand  still, 

you - ”  but  before  the  last  word  was  out  of  his 

mouth  the  huntsman  had  shaken  up  his  hounds  with 
a  defiant  toot  of  the  horn  and  was  trotting  down 
the  road. 

“The  old  rat-catcher  doesn’t  allow  much  Taw, 
does  he?  It’s  only  six  minutes  past  eleven  now!” 
remarked  Pomfret,  consulting  his  ticker  with  an  oafish 
grin. 

I  dropped  behind  them,  and  was  at  once  joined  by 
Mr.  Gaffikin,  effusively  cheerful,  elbows  well  out,  and 
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a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  buttonhole.  His  friendliness 
revived  my  spirits,  and  he  seemed  to  regard  Jaggett 
and  Pomfret  as  an  excellent  joke.  “  It’s  as  good  as 
a  play  when  they  start  slanging  one  another,”  he 
said,  eyeing  their  clumsy  backs  as  they  tit-tupned 
along, 

He  then  told  me,  in  an  undertone,  to  keep  pretty 
wideawake  to-day,  as  he’d  heard  that  old  Warder’d 
got  something  up  his  sleeve.  He  winked  expressively. 

I  hear  they  ve  had  one  or  two  very  queer  lately,” 
he  added.  I  wasn’t  sure  what  he  meant,  but  I  nodded 
sagaciously. 

Nothing  exciting  happened,  however,  at  the  first 
covert.  In  accordance  with  his  usual  habit,  the 
huntsman  got  off  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the 
undergrowth  on  foot. 


e  boy’s  got  a  better  nose  than  any 

ot  ins  hounds,”  someone  remarked. 

In  spite  of  my  anxiety  to  avoid  him,  I  found  myself 
standing  close  behind  Jaggett,  who  was  bragging 
about  a  wonderful  day  he’d  had  “up  at  Melton’’  the 
week  before.  But  I  was  feeling  more  at  my  ease  now', 
and  1  was  expressing  this  by  swinging  the  lash  of  my 
crop  lightly  to  and  fro.  The  result  was  appalling. 

omehow  the  end  of  it  arrived  at  the  rump  ofjaggett’s 
roan  mare;  with  nervous  adriotness  she  tucked  m  her 
tail  with  my  lash  under  it.  She  then  began  kicking, 
and  m  my  efforts  to  dislodge  the  lash  I  found  myself 
playing  Jaggett  and  his  horse  like  a  huge  fish.  The 
language  which  followed  may  be  imagined,  and  I  was 
flabbergasted  with  confusion  at  my  clumsiness.  When 
1  had  extricated  my  thong  and  the  uproar  had  sub¬ 
sided  to  a  series  of  muttered  imprecations,  I  retreated. 

came  up  and  con¬ 
gratulated  me  admiringly  on  the  way  I  had  “pulled 
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Bx  1  Jaggett  s  leg  He  said  it  was  the  neatest  thing 
hed  ever  seen  and  he  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  fo? 
worlds.  He  slapped  his  leg  in  a  paroxysm  of  amuse- 
ment,  and  1  mociestly  accepted  the  implication  that 
I  had  done  it  on  purpose.  Guy  Warder  then  emerged 
from  his  investigations  of  the  undergrowth  and  blew 
his  hounds  out  of  covert. 

“Where  are  you  going  now,  Master?”  shouted  a 
sharp-faced  man  with  a  green  collar  on  his  cut-awav 

coat,  ^ 

“You’ll  find  out  when  I  get  there,”  growled 
Warder,  hunching  his  shoulders  and  trotting  brisklv 

down  the  lane.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GalRLin  c.xplained  that  the  green-collared  man 
was  a  notoriously  tardy  and  niggardly  subscriber. 
Nevertlieless,  we  were  apparently  making  an  un¬ 
expected  excursion,  and  people  were  audibly  wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  old  beggar  was  up  to  now.  Anyhow 
I  gathered  that  we  were  heading  for  the  best  bit  of 
the  vale  counti  y,  though  it  had  been  expected  that  w'e 
would  draw  some  big  woods  in  the  other  direction 
After  a  couple  of  miles  he  turned  in  at  a  gate  and 
made  for  a  small  spiutiey.  Word  now  came  back  from 
the  first  whip  that  “an  old  dog-fox  had  been  viewed 
there  this  morning”.  Half-way  across  the  field  to  the 
spinriey  tlu;  Master  jiullcd  up,  faced  round,  and 
exclaimed  grufily,  “I’d  be  obliged  if  you’d  keep  close 
together  on  this  .side  of  the  covert,  gentlemen.”  He 
then  cantered  off  with  his  hounds  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

“Stick  do.se  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Gaffikin  in  a  low 
voice.  I  he  old  devil’s  got  a  drag  laid,  as  sure  as 
mutton.” 

He  was  right.  A  minute  afterwards  there  was  a 
shrill  halloa;  when  we  got  round  to  the  far  side  of 
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the  spinney  there  was  the  huntsman  going  hell  for 
leather  down  the  slope  with  his  hounds  running  mute 
on  one  side  of  him.  With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  I 
followed  Mr.  Gaffikin  over  one  fence  after  another. 
Harkaway  was  a  bold  jumper  and  he  took  complete 
control  of  me.  I  can  remember  very  little  of  what 
happened,  but  I  was  told  afterwards  that  we  went 
about  four  miles  across  the  only  good  bit  of  vale  in  the 
Potford  country.  The  gallop  ended  with  the  hunts¬ 
man  blowing  his  horn  under  a  park  wall  while  the 
hounds  scrabbled  and  bayed  rather  dubiously  over  a 
rabbit-hole.  There  were  only  eight  or  ten  riders  up 
at  the  finish,  and  the  credit  of  my  being  among  them 
belonged  to  Harkaway.  Jaggett,  thank  heaven,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Warder  took  off  his  cap  and  mopped  his  brow. 
Then  he  looked  with  grudging  good  humour  at  the 
remnant  of  his  field  and  their  heaving  horses.  “Now 
let  the  bastards  say  I  don’t  go  well  enough!”  he 
remarked,  as  he  slipped  his  horn  back  in  its  case  on 
his  saddle. 


Ill 

My  successful  scramble  across  the  Potford 
Vale  obliterated  all  the  dreariness  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  my  days  with  the  Dumborough.  My 
faith  in  fox-hunting  had  been  reinforced  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  I  joggled  home  feeling  a  hero.  Highly  strung 
old  Harkaway  seemed  to  share  my  elation.  His  con¬ 
stitution  was  equal  to  a  fast  hunt,  but  he  needed  to  be 
taken  home  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  long  dragging 
days  in  the  Dumborough  woodlands  wore  him  out. 
Even  now  he  had  a  dozen  miles  to  go  to  his  stable, 
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but  they  seemed  short  ones  to  me  for  I  was  thinking 
all  the  way  how  pleased  Dixon  would  be.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  career  as  an  independent  sportsman  I 
had  a  big  story  to  tell  him. 

In  the  light  of  my  mature  experience  I  should  say 
that  I  had  very  little  to  tell  Dixon,  unless  I  had  told 
him  the  truth.  The  truth  (which  I  couldn’t  have 
admitted,  even  to  my  inmost  self)  was  that  my  per¬ 
formance  had  consisted  not  so  much  in  riding  to 
hounds  as  in  acting  as  a  hindrance  to  Harkaway’s 
freedom  of  movement  while  he  followed  Mr.  Gaffikin’s 
mare  over  several  miles  of  closely-fenced  country — 
almost  pulling  my  arms  out  of  their  sockets  in  the 
process.  Had  I  told  the  truth  I’d  have  said  that 
during  that  gallop  I  was  flustered,  uncomfortable,  and 
out  of  breath;  that  at  every  fence  we  jumped  I  was 
all  over  the  saddle;  and  that,  for  all  I  had  known, 
there  might  have  been  no  hounds  at  all,  since  they 
were  always  a  couple  of  fields  ahead  of  us,  and  we 
were,  most  of  us,  merely  following  the  Master,  who 
already  knew  exactly  which  way  they  would  go. 

I  lay  stress  on  these  facts  because  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  majority  of  fox-hunting  riders  never  enjoy 
a  really  “quick  thing”  while  it  is  in  progress.  Their 
enjoyment,  therefore,  mainly  consists  in  talking  about 
it  afterwards  and  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
rashness  or  their  discretion,  according  to  their  tem¬ 
peraments.  One  man  remembers  how  he  followed 
the  first  whip  over  an  awkward  stile,  while  another 
thinks  how  cleverly  he  made  use  of  a  lucky  lane  or  a 
line  of  gates.  Neither  of  them  was  able  to_  watch  the 
hounds  while  they  were  running.  And  so  it  was  with 
me.  Had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  lost  the  hounds 
within  three  fields  of  the  covert  where  they  started. 

But  my  complacency  had  been  unperturbed  by  any 
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such  self-scrutinies  when  I  clattered  into  the  stable- 
yard  in  the  twilight,  just  as  Dixon  emerged  from  the 
barn  with  a  sieve  of  oats  and  a  stable-lantern.  His 
quick  eyes  were  all  over  the  horse  before  I  was  out 
of  the  saddle. 

“Going  a  bit  short  in  front,  isn’t  he?”  was  his  first 
remark. 

I  agreed  that  he  was  going  a  bit  queer.  DLxon  had 
seen  in  a  moment  what  I  had  failed  to  notice  in  twelve 
miles.  My  feeling  of  importance  diminished.  I 
followed  the  two  of  them  into  the  loose-box.  Dixon’s 
lantern  at  once  discovered  an  over-reach  on  the  heel 
of  one  of  Harkaway’s  front  feet.  No  reference  was 
made  to  my  having  failed  to  notice  it;  and  as  we  said, 
it  was  clean  cut,  which  was  much  better  than  a 
bruise.  When  asked  whether  it  had  been  a  good  day, 
I  replied  “Topping,”  but  Dixon  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  hear  about  it,  and  he  went  out  to  get  the  gruel. 

I  stood  silent  while  the  old  horse  drank  it  eagerly _ 

Dixon  remarking  with  satisfaction  that  he’d  “suck 
the  bottom  out  of  the  bucket  if  he  wasn’t  careful”. 

Unable  to  restrain  myself  any  longer,  I  blurted  out 
my  news:  “They  ran  slap  across  the  vale  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes;  a  five-mile  point  without  a  check. 
It  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  miles  as  they  ran!” 

Dixon,  who  was  already  busy  brushing  the  dried 
mud  off  Harkaway’s  legs,  straightened  himself  with 
a  whistle.  “Did  you  see  it  all  right?” 

“The  whole  way;  there  were  only  ten  up  at  the 
finish.” 

‘‘Did  they  kill  him?” 

^  rabbit-hole  just  outside  Gran- 
field  Park.  The  Master  said  it  was  no  good  trying  to 
get  him  out  as  it  was  such  a  big  place.”  Dixon 
looked  puzzled. 
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“That’s  funny,”  he  remarked.  “They  told  me  at 
the  ‘Bull’  last  night  that  he’s  a  great  one  for  terriers 
and  digging  out  foxes.  A  lot  of  the  subscribers  com¬ 
plain  about  it.  They  say  he’s  never  happy  unless  he’s 
got  his  head  down  a  rabbit-hole!” 

With  a  knowing  air  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Gaffildn 
had  said  it  was  a  drag. 

“By  Jingo!  If  it  was  a  drag  they  must  have  gone 
like  blazes!”  I  asserted  that  they  did  go  like  blazes. 

“You  must  have  jumped  some  big  places.” 

There  was  a  note  of  surprise  in  his  voice  which  made 
me  feel  that  I  had  been  doing  more  than  was  expected 
of  me.  Gould  it  be  possible,  I  wondered,  that  Dixon 
was  actually  proud  of  his  pupil?  And,  indeed,  there 
must  have  been  a  note  of  jubilation  in  his  voice  when, 
as  he  bent  down  to  brush  the  mud  off  Harkaway’s 
hocks,  he  asked:  “Did  Mr.  Gaffikin  see  him  jump¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes.  I  foil - 1  was  close  to  him  ail  the  way.” 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  Harkaway,  munch¬ 
ing  away  at  his  feed,  was  unable  to  lift  his  long- 
suffering  face  and  say  what  he  thought  about  my 
horsemanship!  Looking  back  at  that  half-lit  stable 
from  the  detachment  of  to-day,  I  can  almost  believe 
that,  after  I  had  gone  indoors  to  my  boiled  eggs, 
Dixon  and  the  old  horse  had  a  confidential  chat,  like 
the  old  friends  that  they  were.  Anyhow,  the  horse 
and  his  groom  understood  one  another  quite  as  well 
as  the  groom  understood  his  master. 

*  *  * 

Aunt  Evelyn  did  her  best  to  come  up  to  the  scratch 
while  I  was  talking  big  at  the  dinner-table.  But  the 

wonderful  performaiiccs  of  Harkaway  and  myself 
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during  our  exciting  half-hour  in  the  Potford  Vale 
were  beyond  her  powers  of  response,  and  her  well- 
meant  but  inadequate  interjections  caused  my 
narrative  to  lose  a  lot  of  its  sporting  significance. 
Anxiety  for  my  safety  overshadowed  her  enthusiasm, 
and  when  I  was  telling  her  how  we  jumped  a  brook 
(it  was  only  a  flooded  ditch,  really),  she  uttered  an 
ill-timed  warning  against  getting  wet  when  I  was 
hot,  which  nearly  caused  my  narrative  to  dry  up 
altogether. 

Faithful  Miriam  made  things  no  better  by  exclaim¬ 
ing,  as  she  handed  me  a  plate  with  two  banana  fritters 
on  it,  “You’ll  break  your  neck,  sir,  if  you  go  out  with 
them  hounds  much  oftener!” 

What  was  the  good  of  trying  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  about  a  hunt  like  that,  I  thought,  as  I  blundered 
up  the  dark  stairs  to  the  schoolroom  to  dash  off  a 
highly  coloured  account  of  my  day  for  Stephen 
Colwood.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  an  audience  after  my 
own  heart,  and  the  only  one  I  had,  except  Dixon, 
whose  appreciation  of  my  exploits  was  less  fanciful 
and  high-flown.  Writing  to  Stephen  I  was  .at  once 
away  in  a  world  of  make-believe;  and  the  letter,  no 
doubt,  was  a  good  example  of  what  he  used  to  call  my 
“well-known  sprightly  insouciance”. 

Poor  Stephen  was  living  in  lodgings  in  London, 
and  could  only  get  home  for  a  hunt  on  Saturdays.  A 
wealthy  neighbour  had  promised  Parson  Colwood  an 
opening  for  his  son  if  he  could  qualify  as  a  chartered 
accountant,  and  this  nauseating  task  occupied  him 
five  days  a  week.  So  my  visualization  of  Stephen, 
exiled  in  a  foggy  street  in  Pimlico,  made  it  doubly 
easy  for  me  to  scribble  my  lively  account  of  a  day 
which  now  seemed  so  delightfully  adventurous. 

Stephen’s  reply  was  a  telegram  asking  me  to  stay 
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at  the  Rectory  for  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  letter  in  which  he  announced  that  he’d 
got  a  month’s  holiday.  “If  your  old  nag’s  still  lame 
I  can  get  you  some  top-hole  hirelings  from  Downfield 
for  thirty-five  bob  a  day,  and  I’ve  ordered  the 
Guv’nor  to  offer  up  prayers  next  Sunday  forbidding 
the  Almighty  to  send  any  frost  to  Sussex.” 

Aunt  Evelyn  considered  this  almost  blasphemous; 
but  she  thought  my  visit  to  Hoadley  Rectory  an 
excellent  idea,  for  Stephen  was  quite  one  of  her 
favourites,  and  of  the  Rev.  Colwood  (whom  she  had 
met  at  a  diocesan  garden-party)  she  had  the  highest 
possible  opinion.  “Such  a  fine  face!  And  Mrs. 
Colwood  seemed  a  real  fellow  creature — quite  one  of 
one’s  own  sort,”  she  exclaimed,  adding,  “D’you 
mind  holding  his  hind-legs,  dear?”  for  she  was  pre¬ 
occupied  at  the  moment  in  combing  the  matted  hair 
out  of  one  of  her  Persian  cats. 


PART  FIVE:  AT  THE  RECTORY 
I 


STOPPING  AT  every  station,  a  local  train  conveyed 
me  sedately  into  Sussex.  Local  and  sedate,  like¬ 
wise,  were  the  workings  of  my  brain,  as  I  sat  in  an 
empty  compartment  with  the  Southern  Daily  Mews  on 
my  knees.  I  had  bought  that  unpretentious  paper  in 
order  to  read  about  the  Ringwell  Hounds,  whose 
doings  were  regularly  reported  therein.  And  sure 
enough  the  previous  day’s  sport  was  described  in 
detail,  and  ''Among  the  large  field  out”  was  the 
name,  with  many  others,  of  "Mr.  Colwood,  junr.”. 
Although  I  had  yet  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
parishes  through  which  Reynard  had  made  his  way, 
I  read  with  serious  attention  how  he  had  "crossed 
the  Downfield  and  Boffham  road,  borne  right-handed 
into  Hooksworth  Wood,  turned  sharply  back,  and 
worked  his  way  over  the  country  to  Icklesfield,”  etc., 
etc.,  until  "hounds  ran  into  him  after  a  woodland 
hunt  of  nearly  three  hours”.  The  account  ended 
with  the  following  words:  "If  ever  hounds  deserved 
blood  they  did  this  time,  as  they  had  to  work  out 
nearly  every  yard  of  their  fox’s  line,” 

Having  read  this  through  twice  I  allowed  my 
thoughts  to  dally  with  the  delightful  prospect  of  my 
being  a  participator  in  similar  proceedings  next  day. 
Occasionally  I  glanced  affectionately  at  the  bulging 
kit-bag  containing  those  masterpieces  by  Grtixwell  and 
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Kipward  which  had  cost  me  more  than  one  anxious 
journey  to  London.  Would  Stephen  approve  of  my 
boots,  I  wondered,  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the 
reflective  monochrome  of  flooded  meadows  and  the 
brown  gloom  of  woodlands  in  the  lowering  dusk  of  a 
heavily  clouded  December  afternoon. 

Whatever  he  might  think  of  my  boots,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  approved  of  my  arrival  when  the  fussy 
little  train  stopped  for  the  last  time  and  I  found  him 
waiting  for  me  on  the  platform.  I  allowed  him  to  lug 
my  bag  out  of  the  station,  and  soon  he  had  got  it 
stowed  away  in  the  old  yellow-wheeled  buggy,  had 
flicked  his  father’s  favourite  hunter  into  a  trot  (“a 
nailing  good  jumper,  but  as  slow  as  a  hearse”),  and 
was  telling  me  all  about  the  clinking  hunt  they’d  had 
the  day  before,  and  how  he’d  enjoyed  my  account  of 
the  Potford  gallop.  “You’ve  got  a  regular  gift  for 
writing,  you  funny  old  cock!  You  might  make  a 
mint  of  money  if  you  wrote  for  Horse  and  Hound  or  The 
Fieldl”  he  exclaimed,  and  we  agreed  that  I  couldn’t 
write  worse  than  the  man  in  the  Southern  Daily,  whose 
“Reynard  then  worked  his  way  across  the  country” 
etc.  afterwards  became  one  of  our  stock  jokes. 

In  describing  my  friendship  with  Stephen  I  am 
faced  by  a  difficulty  which  usually  arises  when  one 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  conversational  oddities 
of  people  who  are  on  easy  terms.  We  adopted  and 
matured  a  specialized  jargon  drawn  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  characters  in  the  novels  of  Surtees; 
since  we  knew  these  almost  by  heart,  they  provided 
us  with  something  like  a  dialect  of  our  own,  and  in 
our  care-free  moments  we  exchanged  remarks  in  the 
mid-Victorian  language  of  such  character-parts  as 
Mr.  Romford,  Major  Yammerton,  and  Sir  Moses 
Mainchance,  while  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  an  all-pervading 
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influence.  In  our  Surtees  obsession  we  went  so  far 
that  we  almost  identified  ourselves  with  certain 
characters  on  appropriate  occasions.  One  favourite 
role  which  Stephen  facetiously  imposed  on  me  was 
that  of  a  young  gentleman  named  Billy  Pringle 
who,  in  the  novel  which  he  adorns,  is  reputed  to  be 
very  rich.  My  £600  a  year  was  thus  magnified  to  an 
imaginary  I O3 000,  and  he  never  wearied  of  referring 
to  me  as  'hhe  richest  commoner  in  England'’.  The 
stress  was  laid  on  my  great  wealth  and  we  never 
troubled  to  remember  that  the  Mr.  Pringle  of  the 
novel  was  a  dandified  muff  and  ''only  half  a  gentle¬ 
man”.  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  succeeded  in 
finding  a  consistent  role  for  Stephen,  but  I  took  the 
Surtees  game  for  granted  from  the  beginning,  and 
our  adaptation  of  the  Ringwell  Hunt  to  the  world 
created  by  that  observant  novelist  was  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eingwell  sub¬ 
scribers  might  have  stepped  straight  out  of  his  pages. 
To  their  idiosyncrasies  I  shall  return  in  due  course: 
in  the  meantime  I  am  still  on  my  way  to  Hoadley 
Rectory,  and  Stephen  is  pointing  out  such  fox¬ 
hunting  features  of  the  landscape  as  are  observable 
from  the  high  road  while  we  sway  companionably 
along  in  the  old-fashioned  vehicle. 

i(  iv 

''That's  Basset  Wood — one  of  our  werry  best 
Wednesday  coverts,”  he  remarked,  indicating  with 
the  carriage-whip  a  dark  belt  of  trees  a  couple  of 
miles  away  under  the  level  cloud-bars  of  a  sallow 
sunset.^  He  eyed  the  dimly  undulating  pastures 
which  intervened,  riding  over  them  in  his  mind’s  eye 
as  he  had  so  often  ridden  over  them  in  reality • 
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“Well  be  there  on  Monday,”  he  went  on,  his 
long,  serious  face  lighting  up  as  his  gaze  returned  to 
the  road  before  him.  “Yes,  well  be  drawing  there 
on  Monday,”  he  chuckled,  “and  if  we  can  but  find  a 
straight-necked  old  dog-fox,  then  Ill  be  the  death  of 
a  fi’ -pun’ -note — dash  my  wig  if  I  won’t!” 

I  said  that  it  looked  quite  a  nice  bit  of  country  and 
asked  whether  they  often  ran  this  way.  Stephen 
became  less  cheerful  as  he  informed  me  that  there 
was  precious  little  reason  for  them  to  run  this  way. 

“There’s  not  a  strand  of  wire  till  you  get  to  the 
road,”  he  exclaimed,  “but  over  there” — (pointing 
to  the  left)  “there’s  a  double-distilled  blighter  who’s 
wired  up  all  his  fences.  And  what’s  more,  his  keeper 
shoots  every  fox  who  shows  his  nose  in  the  coverts. 
And  will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  George  my 
lad,  that  the  man  who  owns  those  coverts  is  the  same 
ugly-mugged  old  sweep  who  persuaded  the  Guv’nor 
to  get  me  trained  as  a  chartered  accountant!  And 
how  much  longer  I’m  going  to  stick  it  I  don’t  know! 
Seven  months  I’ve  been  worriting  my  guts  out  in 
London,  and  all  on  the  off-chance  of  getting  a  seat 
in  the  office  of  that  sanctimonious  old,  vulpicide.” 

I  consoled  him  with  a  reminder  that  he’d  spent 
most  of  August  and  September  shooting  and  fishing 
in  Scotland.  (His  father  rented  a  place  in  Skye  every 
summer.)  And  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive 
we  debated  the  deeply  desirable  and  not  impossible 
eventuality  of  Stephen’s  escape  from  chartered 
accountancy.  His  one  idea  was  “to  get  into  the 
Army  by  the  back  door”.  If  oiily  he  could  get  into 
the  Gunners  he’d  be  happy.  His  elder  brother  Jack 
was  in  the  Gunners,  and  was  expecting  to  be  moved 
from  India  to  Ireland.  And  Ireland,  apparently, 
was  a  fox-hunting  Elysium. 
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really  must  have  a  chat  with  Colonel  Hesmon 
about  it.  By  the  way^  the  dear  old  boy's  asked  us  both 
to  lunch  to-morrow.” 

This  led  to  a  rhapsody  about  that  absolutely  top- 
hole  performer  Jerry,  who  had  been  given  him  by  the 
Colonel  after  he'd  won  the  Heavy  Weight  Race.  My 
Harkaway,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  a  subject  for 
solicitude,  and  I  reluctantly  confessed  that  he  didn't 
seem  up  to  my  weight.  It  was  a  thousand  pities,  said 
Stephen,  that  I  couldn't  have  bought  that  six-year-old 
of  young  Lewison's.  Given  him  for  his  twenty-first 
birthday  by  his  uncle,  who'd  forked  out  £  1 70  for  him. 
But  young  Lewison  couldn't  ride  a  hair  of  the  horse, 
though  he  was  a  nailing  fine  lepper’  and  a  rare 
good  sort  at  that.  They  sent  him  up  to  Tatts  last 
week,  and  he  went  for  £gOy  according  to  the  paper. 
Gosh,  what  a  bit  of  luck  for  the  cove  who  got  him  so., 
cheap!” 

My  appetite  for  horseflesh  was  stimulated  by  this 
anecdote,  but  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Pennett  would 
say  if  I  wrote  and  told  him  that  I'd  bought  another 
ninety  pounds'  worth!  For  Mr.  Pennett  still  refused 
to  allow  me  more  than  ^^450  of  my  ^600.  The 
balance,  he  said,  must  be  ‘‘invested  for  a  rainy  day”. 

-k  ic  ic 

Stephen’s  visionary  contemplations  of  “being 
stationed  at  the  Curragh  and  riding  at  Punchestown 
Races”  were  interrupted  by  our  arrival  at  the  Rectory. 
I  had  stayed  there  more  than  once  in  the  summer,  so 
I  received  a  surly  but  not  unfriendly  salute  from  Abel, 
the  grim  little  old  groom  with  iron-grey  whiskers  who 
led  our  conveyance  soberly  away  to  the  stable-yard. 
This  groom  was  an  old-fashioned  coachman,  and  he 
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had  never  beerx  heard  to  utter  a  sentence  of  more  than 
six  words.  His  usual  reply,  when  asked  about  the 
health  of  one  of  the  horses,  was  either,  “Well  enough” 
or  “Not  over-bright”.  Stephen  now  reminded  him 
(quite  unnecessarily,  and  probably  not  for  the  first 
time)  that  two  of  the  horses  would  be  going  out 
hunting  on  Monday.  Abel  grunted,  “Got  ’em  both 
shod  this  afternoon,”  and  disappeared  round  the 
corner  of  the  shrubbery  with  the  buggy. 

There  was  only  one  thing  against  him,  said  Stephen, 
and  that  was  that  he  hadn’t  a  ghost  of  an  idea  how  to 
trim  tht;ir  tails,  which  were  always  an  absolute  dis¬ 
grace.  “Ih'c  told  him  again  and  again  to  pull  the 
hair  out,”  he  remarked,  “but  he  goes  on  just  the 
same,  cutting  them  with  scis.sors,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  come  out  at  the  opening  meet  with  tails  like 
chrysanthemums!” 

From  this  it  may  he  inferred  that  there  were  many 
things  in  the.  Rectory  .stable  which  fell  short  of 
Stephen’s  ideal.  He  and  his  brothers  were  always 
trying  to  bring  “  the  old  guv’nor”  into  line  with  what 
they  believed  to  1)(^  the  hldton  Mowbray  standard  of 
smartac.ss.  There  was  also  the  question  of  persuading 
him  to  buy  a  motor  car.  But  Parson  Colwood  was  a 
Sussex  man  Ijy  birth  and  he  \'aiued  his  native  pro- 
vinciali.sin  more  than  the  distant  splendours  of  the 
Shires  to\vai'd  which  his  ofi'spring  turned  their  un¬ 
sophisticated  <'yes.  ’I'he  Rectory,  as  I  knew  it  then, 
had  the  charm  ol'somcthing  untouched  by  modernity. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Colwood,  as  I  remember  him,  was 
a  composite  p(  irtrait  of  Gluirlcs  Kingsley  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  This  1‘anciful  resemblance  has  no  connection 
with  literature,  toward  whieh  Mr.  Colwood’s  dis¬ 
position  was  ncspcctful  but  tepid.  My  mental  semi¬ 
association  of  him  with  Arnold  is  probably  due  to  the 
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fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  Rugby  eleven  somewhere 

in  the  sixties.  And  I  have,  indeed,  heard  him  speak 

of^Amold  s  poem,  Rugby  Chapel.  But  the  Kingsley 
affinity  was  more  clearly  recognizable.  Like  Kingsley 
Mr.  Golwood  loved  riding,  shooting  and  fishing,  and 
b^ieved  that  such  sports  were  congruous  with  the 
Ghristian  creed  which  he  unobtrusively  accepted  and 
lived  up  to.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  he 
would  have  agreed  with  Kingsley’s  Christian  Social¬ 
ism.  One  of  his  maxims  was  “Don’t  marry  for  money 
but  marry  where  money  is”,  and  he  had  carried  this 
into  effect  by  marrying,  when  he  was  over  forty  a 
sensible  Scotch  lady  with  a  fortune  of  500  a  year 
thereby  enabling  Ins  three  sons  to  be  brought  up  as 
keen  fox-hunters,  game-shooters,  and  salmon-fishers 
And  however  strongly  the  Author  of  his  religion 
might  have  condemned  these  sports,  no  one  could 
deny  him  the  Christian  adjectives  gentle,  patient,  and 


At  first  I  had  been  intimidated  by  him,  for  the 
scrutinizing  look  that  he  gave  me  was  both  earn¬ 
est  and  stern.  His  were  eyes  that  looked  straight 
at  the  world  from  under  level  brows^  and  there 
was  strictness  in  the  lines  of  his  mouth.  But  the 
kindliness  of  his  nature  emerged  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  which  was  pitched  moderately  low.  In  his 
voice  a  desire  for  gaiety  seemed  to  be  striving  to  over¬ 
master  an  inherent  sadness.  This  undertone  of  sad¬ 
ness  may  have  been  accentuated  as  the  result  of  his 
ripened  understanding  of  a  world  which  was  not  all 
skylarking  and  sport,  but  Stephen  (who  was  a  lankier 
arffi  kss^ regular-featured  edition  of  his  father)  had 
inherited  the  same  quality  of  voice.  Mr.  Colwood 

whth  iT  nervous  man  with  strong  emotions, 

which  he  rigidly  repressed. 
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When  I  arrived  that  afternoon  both  the  Rector  and 
his  wife  were  attending  some  parochial  function  in  the 
village.  So  Stephen  took  me  up  to  the  schoolroom 
where  we  had  our  tea  and  he  jawed  to  me  about 
horses  and  hunting  to  his  hearths  content.  He  ended 
by  asserting  that  he’d  “sooner  cheer  a  pack  of 
Pomeranians  after  a  weasel  from  a  bath-chair  than 
waste  his  life  making  money  in  a  blinking  olEce”. 


II 

A  TENOR  bell  in  Hoadley  Church  tower  was 
.  making  its  ultimate  appeal  to  those  who  were 
still  on  their  way  to  morning  service.  While  Stephen 
and  I  hurried  hatless  across  the  sloping  cricket-field 
which  divided  the  Rectoiy  garden  from  the  church¬ 
yard  I  sniffed  the  quiet  wintry-smelling  air  and  won¬ 
dered  how  long  Mr._  Colwood’s  sermon  would  last.  I 
had  never  been  to  his  church  before;  there  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  embarrassment  in  the  idea  of  seeing  him  in 
a  long  white  surplice— almost  as  if  one  were  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  him.  Also,  since  I  hadn’t  been 
to  church  with  Aunt  Evelyn  for  Heaven  knew  how 
long,  I  felt  a  bit  of  an  outsider  as  I  followed  Stephen 
up  the  aisle  to  the  Rectory  pew  where  his  matronly 
mother  was  awaiting  us  with  the  solemnly  cheerful 
face  of  one  who  never  mumbled  the  responses  but 
made  them  as  though  she  meant  every  word.  Stephen, 
too,  had  the  serene  sobriety  of  an  habitual  public- 
worshipper.  No  likelihood  of  his  standing  up  at  one 
of  those  awkward  places  when  everyone  kneels  down 
when  you  don’t  expect  them  to. 

As  the  service  proceeded  I  glanced  furtively  around 
me  at  the  prudent  Sunday-like  faces  of  the  congrega- 
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tion.  I  thought  of  the  world  outside,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  made  life  out  there  seem  queer  and  unreal, 
I  felt  as  if  we  were  all  on  our  way  to  next  week  in  a 
ship.  But  who  was  I,  and  what  on  earth  had  I  been 
doing?  My  very  name  suddenly  seemed  as  though  it 
scarcely  belonged  to  me.  Stephen  was  sitting  there 
beside  me,  anyhow;  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
identity,  and  I  thought  what  a  nice  face  he  had, 
gentle  and  humorous  and  alight  with  natural  intel¬ 
ligence.  I  looked  from  him  to  his  father  who  had  been 
in  the  background,  so  far,  since  the  curate  had  been 
reading  the  service  (in  an  unemphatic  businesslike 
voice).  But  the  Rector’s  eye  met  mine,  which  shied 
guiltily  away,  and  my  wool-gathering  w^as  interrupted. 
Even  so  might  his  gaze  have  alighted  on  one  of  the 
coughing  village,  children  at  the  back  of  the  church. 

My  sense  of  unfamiliarity  with  what  was  going  on 
was  renewed  when  Colonel  Hesmon’s  wizened  face 
and  bushy  grey  eyebrows  appeared  above  the  shiny 
brass  eagle  to  read  the  First  Lesson.  This  was  not 
quite  the  same  Colonel  who  had  been  in  such  a  frenzy 
of  excitement  over  the  point-to-point  race  eight 
months  ago,  when  he  had  exclaimed,  over  and  over 
again,  ‘T’ve  told  the  boy  that  if  he  wins  III  give  him 
the  horseV'^ 

The  CoIoneFs  voice  was  on  church  parade  now, 
and  he  was  every  inch  a  churchwarden  as  well.  He 
went  through  the  lesson  with  dispassionate  distinct¬ 
ness  and  extreme  rapidity.  Since  it  was  a  long 
passage  from  Isaiah,  he  went,  as  he  would  have  said, 
“a  rattling  good  gallop”.  But  the  words,  I  thought, 
were  incongruous  ones  when  uttered  by  the  Colonel. 
^‘And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from 
afar,  and  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth: 
and,  behold,  they  shall  come  with  speed  swiftly:  none 
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shall  be  weary  nor  stumble  among  them;  none  shall 
slumber  nor  sleep;  neither  shall  the  girdle  of  their 
loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken: 
whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  their 
horses’  hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their 
wheels  like  a  whirlwind:  their  roaring  shall  be  like  a 
lion,  they  shall  roar  like  young  lions:  yea,  they  shall 
roar,  and  lay  hold  of  the  prey,  and  shall  carry  it 
away  safe,  and  none  shall  deliver  it.  And  in  that  day 
they  shall  war  against  them  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea: 
and  if  one  look  unto  the  land,  behold  darkness  and 
sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the  heavens 
thereof.  Here  endeth  the  First  Lesson.”  And  the 
brisk  little  man  turned  over  the  leaves  to  a  passage 
from  Peter,  arranged  the  gold-embroidered  marker, 
and  returned  to  his  pew  with  erect  and  decorous 
demeanour. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Colwood  climbed  the 
pulpit  steps  to  the  strains  of  “O  God  our  help  in 
ages  past”.  My  own  vocal  contribution  was  incon¬ 
spicuous,  but  I  had  a  stealthy  look  at  my  watch, 
which  caused  Stephen,  who  was  giving  a  creditable 
performance  of  the  hymn,  to  nudge  me  with  his  elbow. 
The  sermon  lasted  a  laborious  twelve  minutes.  The 
Rector  had  a  nervous  mannerism  which  consisted  in 
his  continually  gathering  up  his  surplice  with  his  left 
hand,  as  if  he  were  testing  the  quality  of  the  linen 
with  his  fingers.  The  offertory  was  for  a  missionary 
society,  and  he  took  as  his  text:  "'He  that  hath  two  coats, 
let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none;  and  he  that  hath  meat, 
let  him  do  likeivise'^  The  results  of  the  collection  were 
handed  to  him  on  a  wooden  plate  by  the  Colonel, 
who  remarked  afterwards  at  lunch  that  he  “didn’t 
mind  saying  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  he’d 
have  preferred  to  give  his  half-sovereign  to  someone 
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nearer  home” — Stephen  having  already  made  his 
rather  obvious  joke — “Whatever  the  Guv’nor  may 
say  in  his  sermon  about  ‘imparting’,  if  I  ever  get  a 
new  hunting-coat  I’m  going  to  ruddy  well  keep  my 
old  one  for  wet  days!” 

The  sun  was  shining  when  we  emerged  from  the 
musty  smelling  interior.  The  Colonel,  with  his 
nattily  rolled  umbrella,  perfectly  brushed  bowler  hat, 
and  nervously  blinking  eyes,  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs! 
Golwood  with  punctilious  affability;  then  he  shep- 
hCTded  Stephen  and  myself  away  to  have  a  look  round 
his  stables  before  lunch.  We  were  there  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  the  Colonel  chatting  so  gaily  all  the  way 
that  I  could  scarcely  have  got  a  word  in  edgeways 
even  if  I  had  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  myself  to  try. 

The  Colonel  had  been  a  widower  for  many  years, 
and  like  most  lonely  living  people  he  easily  became 
talkative.  Everything  in  his  establishment  was 
arranged  and  conducted  with  elaborate  nicety  and 
routine,  and  he  took  an  intense  pride  in  his  stable, 
which  contained  half  a  dozen  hunters  who  stood 
in  well-aired  and  roomy  loose-boxes,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury  which  the  Colonel’s  care  could 
contrive:  the  name  of  each  horse  was  on  a  tablet 
suspended  above  the  manger.  Elegant  green  stable- 
buckets  (wth  the  Colonel’s  numerous  initials  painted 
on  them  in  white)  were  arranged  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  walls,  and  the  harness-room  was  hung 
with  enough  bits  and  bridles  to  stock  a  saddler’s  shop. 
It  was,  as  Stephen  pointed  out  to  me  afterwards, 
a  regular  museum  of  mouth-gear”.  For  the  Colonel 
was  one  of  those  fussy  riders  with  indifferent  hands 
who  are  always  trying  their  horses  with  a  new  bit. 

“I  haven’t  found  the  key  to  this  mare’s  mouth  yet,” 
he  would  say,  as  the  irritated  animal  shook  its  head 
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and  showered  everyone  within  range  with  fleets  of 
froth.  And  when  he  got  home  from  hunting  he 
would  say  to  his  confidential  old  head-groom:  “I 
think  this  mare’s  still  a  bit  under-bitted,  Dumbrcll,” 
and  they  would  debate  over  half  the  bits  in  the 
harness  room  before  he  rode  the  mare  again. 

“Sunday  morning  stables”  being  one  of  his 
favourite  ceremonies,  the  Colonel  now  led  us  from 
one  loose-box  to  another,  commenting  afiectionately 
on  each  inmate,  and  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  audience  was  a  stranger.  Each  of  them, 
apparently,  was  a  compendium  of  unique  equine 
quahties,  on  which  I  gazed  with  unaffected  admira¬ 
tion,  while  Stephen  chimed  in  with  “Never  seen  the 
old  chestnut  look  so  fit.  Colonel”,  or  “Looking  an 
absolute  picture”,  while  Dumbrell  was  deferentially 
at  hand  all  the  time  to  share  the  encomiums  offered 
to  his  charges.  The  Colonel,  of  course,  had  a  stock 
repertory  of  remarks  about  each  one  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  how  they  had  won  a  certain  point-to-point  or 
(more  frequently)  why  they  hadn’t.  The  last  one  we 
looked  at  was  a  big  well-bred  brown  horse  who  stood 
very  much  “over  at  the  knees”.  The  Colonel  had 
hunted  him  twelve  seasons  and  he  had  an  equivalently 
long  rigmarole  to  recite  about  him,  beginning  with  “I 
remember  Sam  Hames  saying  to  me  (I  bought  him 
off  old  Hames  of  Leicester,  you  know) — that  horse  is 
the  most  natural  jumper  I’ve  ever  had  in  my  stable. 
And  he  was  right,  for  the  old  horse  has  only  given 
me  one  bad  toss  in  twelve  years,  and  that  was  no  fault 
of  his_  own,  for  he  landed  on  the  stump  of  a  willow 
tree;  it  was  at  that  rough  fence  just  outside  Clout’s 
Wood — nasty  place,  too — you  remember  I  showed  it 
you  the  other  day,  Steve”;  all  of  which  Stephen  had 
probably  heard  fifty  times  before,  and  had  been 
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shown  the  “nasty  place”  half  a  dozen  times  into  the 
bargain.  It  was  only  when  he  heard  the  distant 
booming  of  the  luncheon-gong  that  the  Colonel  was 
able  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  brown  horse’s 
loose-box. 

While  going  into  the  house  we  passed  through  what 
he  called  “the  cleaning  room”,  wloich  was  a  sort  of 
wide  corridor  with  a  skylight  to  it.  Along  the  wall 
stood  an  astonishing  array  of  hunting  boots.  These 
struck  me  as  being  so  numerous  that  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  count  them.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  pairs.  Now  a  good  pair  of  top-boots,  if  properly 
looked  after  and  repaired,  will  last  the  owner  a^ood 
many  years;  and  a  new  pair  once  in  three  vears 
imglit  be  considered  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  "man 
who  has  started  with  two  or  three  pairs.  But  the 
Colonel  was  nothing  if  not  regular  in  his  habits* 
every  autumn  he  visited,  with  the  utmost  solemnity’ 
an  illustrious  bootmaker  in  Oxford  Street;  and  each 
impeccable  little  pair  of  boots  had  signalized  the 
advent  of  yet  another  opening  meet.  And,  since  they 
had  been  impeccably  cared  for  and  the  Colonel 
seldom  hunted  more  than  three  days  a  week,  they  had 
consequently  accumulated.  As  we  walked  past  them 
though  Lord  Roberts  were  inspecting  the 
local  fern torials,  and  the  Colonel  would  haye  been 
gratified  by  the  comparison  to  the  gallant  Field- 


It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  dumbly  pathetic  about  those  chronological 
boots  with  their  mahogany,  nut-brown,  and  salmon- 
coloured  tops.  But  I  can  see  now  that  they  symbolized 
much  th^  was  automatic  and  sterile  in  the  Colonel’s 
career.  He  had  retired  from  the  Army  twenty  years 
before,  and  was  now  sixty-six,  though  active  and  well 
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preserved.  And  each  of  those  twenty  years  had  been 
as  stereotyped  as  his  ideas.  The  notions  on  which 
he  had  patterned  himself  were  part  regimental  and 
part  sporting.  As  a  military  man  he  was  saturated 
with  the  Balaclava  spirit,  and  one  could  also  imagine 
him  saying,  “Women  and  children  first”  on  a 
foundering  troopship  (was  it  the  Warren  Hastings 
which  went  down  in  the  early  ’nineties?).  But  the 
Boer  War  had  arrived  seven  years  too  late  for  him, 
and  the  gist  of  the  matter  was  that  he’d  never  seen 
any  active  service.  And  somehow,  when  one  came 
to  know  him  well,  one  couldn’t  quite  imagine  him  in 
the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade:  but  this  may  have 
been  because,  in  spite  of  the  dashing  light-cavalry 
tone  of  his  talk,  he  had  served  in  a  line  regiment,  and 
not  at  all  a  smart  one  either.  (His  affluence  dated 
from  the  day  when  he  had  married  where  money 
was.) 

As  a  sportsman  he  had  modelled  himself  on  what  I 
may  call  the  Whyte-Melville  standard.  His  conver¬ 
sational  behaviour  echoed  the  sentiments  and  sky- 
larldng. vivacities  of  mid- Victorian  sporting  novels 
and  the  coloured  prints  of  a  slightly  earlier  period. 
And  yet  one  could  no  more  imagine  him  participating 
in  a  moonlight  steeplechase  than  one  could  visualize 
him  being  shot  through  the  Bible  in  his  breast  pocket 
in_  a  death  or  glory  attack.  Like  many  chivalrous 
spirits,  he  could  never  quite  live  up  to  the  ideal  he 
aimed  at.  He  was  always  talking  about  “Brooksby”, 
a  hard-riding  journalist  who,  in  the  Colonel’s  heyday, 
had  written  regularly  for  The  Field.  He  had  several 
volumes  of  these  lively  scribblings  and  he  had  read 
and  re-read  them  in  his  solitary  evenings  until  he 
knew  the  name  of  every  gorse-covert  and  woodland 
in  the  Shires. 
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But,  as  Stephen  might  have  said  (if  he’d  been 
capable  of  relaxing  his  admirable  loyalty  to  his  eod- 
feher),  The  dear  old  Colonel’s  always  bucldne 
about  Leicestershire,  but  I  don’t  suppose  he’s  had 
half  a  dozen  days  there  since  he  was  foaled!”  And 
when  the  Colonel  asked  one  to  dine  at  “the  Club” 
(“You’ll  always  find  me  in  town  in  Ascot  week  mv 
dear  boy”),  “the  Club”  (he  had  two)  wasn’t  quite  up 
to  the  standard  he  set  himself,  since  instead  of  being 
that  full-blown  fogeydom  “The  Naval  and  Military’’ 
It  had  to  face  things  out  as  merely  (“Capital  Club' 
Lot  of  mce  young  chaps  there!”)  “the  Junior”. 

On  this  special  Sunday,  however,  I  could  still 
estimate  the  Colonel’s  importance  as  being  equivalent 
to  twenty-seven  pairs  of  top-boots.  In  fact,  I  thought 
him  a  terrific  swell,  and  it  wouldn’t  have  surprised 
me  to  hear  that  he’d  won  the  Grand  National  when 
he  was  a  gallant  young  subaltern.  At  luncheon 
(n^st  beef  and  apple  tart)  he  was  the  most  attentive 

?ccT  time  we  had  finished  our  port _ 

(  I  think  you’ll  find  tliis  a  nice  light-bodied  wine. 

I  get  It  through  the  Club”)— he  had  given  most  of 
his  favourite  anecdotes  an  airing.  While  the  decanter 
was  on  Its  way  round  Stephen  tackled  him  about  the 
^series  of  learning  to  be  a  chartered  accountant. 
Ihe  lament  was  well  received,  and  when  he  said, 

I  ve  been  wondering,  Colonel,  whether  I  couldn’t 
possibly  get  into  the  Gunners  through  the  Special 
was  considered  a  capital  one. 

my 

wJ’  old  friend  of  mine  at  the 

^werSfTt  officer-used  to  be  in  the 

1  wenty-Third  Very  useful  man  on  a  horse,  too.” 

Warmed  up  by  the  thought  of  Stephen  getting  a 
commission,  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  in  the 
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Yeomanry.  Reluctantly  confessing*  that  I  wasnh  T 

added  that  I’d  been  thinking  abfut  it;  wS  was 
true,  and  the  thought  had  filled  me  with  unutterable 
alarm.  When  we  rose  from  our  chairs  the  Colonel 
drew  my  attention  to  the  oil-paintings  which  adorned 
the  walls.  These  were  portraits  of  his  past  and  present 
hunters  none  of  whom^  apparently,  “knew  what  it 
was  to  put  a  foot  wrong”.  Among  many  other  relics 
and  associative  objects  which  he  showed  us  was  a  large 
green  parrot  which  he  “had  bought  from  a  sailor 
fiye-and-twenty  years  ago”.  He  had  taught  the 
bird  to  ejaculate  “Tear  ’im  and  eat  ’im”,  and  other 
hunting  noises.  _  Finally,  with  a  certain  access  of 
gland  seigneur  dignity,  he  waved  to  us  from  his  front 
doorstep  and  vanished  into  the  house,  probably  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  at  the  War  Office. 

Ill 

At  nine  o’clock  next  morning  my  cold  fingers 
■were  making  their  usual  bungling  efforts  to  tie  a 
white  stocA  neatly;  but  as  I  had  never  been  shown 
how  to  do  it,  my  repeated  failures  didn’t  surprise  me, 
though  I  was  naturally  anxious  not  to  disgrace  the 
Rectory  on  my  first  appearance  at  a  meet  of  the 
Ringwell  Hounds.  The  breakfast  bell  was  supplemen¬ 
ted  by  Stephen  s  incitements  to  me  to  hurry  up  ■ 
these  consisted  in  cries  of  “Get-along-forrid”  and 
similar  hunt-servant  noises,  which  accentuated  my 
general  feeling  that  I  was  in  for  a  big  day.  While 
I  was  putting  the  final  touches  to  my  toilet  I  could 
hear  him  shouting  to  the  two  Scotch  terriers  who  were 
scuttling  about  the  lawn:  (he  was  out  there  having 
a  look  at  that  important  thing,  the  weather). 

Fully  dressed  and  a  bit  flurried,  I  stumped  down- 
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stairs  and  made  for  the  low  buzz  of  conversation  in  the 
dimng-room.  Purposing  to  make  the  moderately 
boisterous  entry  appropriate  to  a  hunting  morning 
I  opened  the  door.  After  a  moment  of  stupefaction  f 
recoiled  into  the  passage,  having  beheld  the  entire 
household  on  its  knees,  with  backs  of  varying  sizes 
turned  toward  me:  I  had  entered  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  After  a  temporizing  stroll  on  the 
lawn  I  re-entered  the  room  unobtrusively;  Stephen 
handed  me  a  plate  of  porridge  with  a  grin  and  no 
other  reference  was  made  to  my  breach  of  decorum 
After  breakfast  he  told  me  that  I’d  no  more  idea  of 
tying  a  stock  than  an  ironmonger;  when  he  had 
re-tied  it  for  me  he  surveyed  the  result  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  announced  that  I  now  “looked  ready  to 
c^pete  against  all  the  cutting  and  thrusting  soldier- 
officers  in  creation”. 


By  a  quarter  past  ten  the  Rector  was  driving  me  to 
the  meet  in  the  buggy — the  groom  having  ridden  his 
horse  on  with  Stephen,  who  was  jogging  sedately 
along  on  Jerry.  The  Rector,  whose  overcoat  had  an 
^trakhan  collar,  was  rather  reticent,  and  we  did  the 
five  rmles  to  the  meet  without  exchanging  many 
remarks.  But_  it  was  a  comfort,  after  my  solitary 
sporting  experiments,  to  feel  that  I  had  a  couple  of 
iriendly  chaperons,  and  Stephen  had  assured  me  that 
Illy  mreling  knew  liis  way  over  every  fence  in  the 
country  and  had  never  been  known  to  turn  his  head. 
My  only  doubt  was  whether  his  rider  would  do  him 
credit.  We  got  to  the  meet  in  good  time,  and  Mr. 
Whatman,  a  very  large  man  who  kept  a  very  large 
hvery-stable  and  drove  a  coach  in  the  summer,  was 
loquacious  about  the  merits  of  my  hireling,  while  he 
supervised  my  settlement  in  the  saddle,  which  felt  a 
hard  and  slippery  one. 
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As  I  gathered  up  the  thin  and  unfiexible  reins  I  felt 
that  he  was  conferring  a  privilege  on  me  by  allowing 
me  to  ride  the  horse — a  privilege  for  which  the  sum 
of  thirty-five  shillings  seemed  inadequate  repayment. 
My  mount  was  a  wiry,  nondescript-coloured  animal, 
sober  and  unexcitable.  It  was  evident  from  the  first 
that  he  knew  much  more  about  the  game  than  I  did. 
He  was  what  is  known  as  a  “safe  conveyance”  or 
“patent  safety”;  this  more  than  atoned  for  his  dry- 
coated  and  ill-groomed  exterior.  By  the  time  I  had 
been  on  his  back  an  hour  I  felt  more  at  home  than 
I  had  ever  done  when  out  with  the  Dumborough. 

The  meet  was  at  “The  Five  Bells”,  a  wayside  inn 
close  to  Basset  Wood,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold 
of  fox-preservation  in  that  part  of  the  Ringwell 
country.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about  finding 
a  fox  at  Basset.  Almost  a  mile  square,  it  was  well- 
rided  and  easy  to  get  about  in,  though  none  too  easy 
to  get  a  fox  away  from.  It  was  also,  as  Stephen 
remarked  when  we  entered  it,  an  easy  place  to  get 
left  in  unless  one  kept  one’s  eyes  and  ears  skinned. 
And  his.  face  kindled  at  the  delightful  notion  of 
getting  well  away  with  the  hounds,  leaving  three 
parts  of  the  field  coffee-housing  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  covert.  It  was  a  grey  morning,  with  a  nip  in  the 
air  which  made  him  hopeful  that  “hounds  would 
fairly  scream  along”  if  they  got  out  in  the  open  and, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  a  keen 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  sitting  down  and  cramming  my 
horse  at  every  obstacle  that  might  come  in  our  way. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  got  no  more  than  a  rough 
idea  of  the  seventy  or  eig&y  taciturn  or  chattering 
riders  who  were  now  making  their  way  slowly  along 
the  main-ride  while  the  huntsman  could  be  heard 
cheering  his  hounds  a  little  way  off  among  the  oaks 
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and  undergrowth.  I  had  already  noticed  several 
sporting  farmers  in  blue  velvet  caps  and  long-skirted 
black  coats  of  country  cut.  And  scarlet-coated 
Colonel  Hesmon  had  proffered  me  a  couple  of  brown- 
gloved  fingers  with  the  jaunty  airified  manner  of  a 
well-dressed  absent-minded  swell.  He  was  on  his 
corky  little  grey  cob,  and  seemed  to  be  having  rather 
a  rough  ride.  In  fact  the  impetuous  behaviour  of  the 
cob  suggested  that  the  Colonel  had  yet  to  find  the  key 
to  his  mouth. 

An  open  space  toward  the  top  end  of  the  wood 
formed  a  junction  of  the  numerous  smaller  paths 
which  were  tributaries  of  that  main  channel — the 
middle-ride.  At  tliis  point  of  vantage  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  characters  from  among  the  field  had 
pulled  up,  and  since  the  hounds  had  yet  to  find  a  fox 
I  was  able  to  take  a  few  observations  of  people  who 
afterwards  became  increasingly  familiar  to  me  in  my 
mental  conspectus  of  the  Ringwell  Hunt.  Among 
them  was  the  Master,  of  whom  there  is  little  to  be  said 
except  that  he  was  a  rich  man  whose  resignation  was 
already  rumoured.  His  only  qualification  was  his 
wealth,  and  he  had  had  the  bad  luck  (or  bad  judg¬ 
ment)  to  engage  a  bad  huntsman.  Needless  to  say 
the  Master’s  perplexities  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
criticisms  and  cavillings  of  subscribers  who  had 
neither  the  wealth,  knowledge,  nor  initiative  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  office  which  this  gentleman  had  found  so 
ungrateful.  Much  of  this  I  had  already  learned  at  the 
Rectory,  where  he  was  given  his  due  for  having  done 
his  best  to  hunt  the  country  in  handsome  style. 
Sitting  there  that  morning  on  a  too-good-looking, 
well-bred  horse,  he  seemed  glum  and  abstracted,  as 
though  he  suspected  that  most  of  his  field  would  poke 
fun  at  him  when  his  back  was  turned.  One  of  his 
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troubles  was  that  he’d  never  learnt  how  to  blow  his 
horn  properly,  aijci  his  inexpert  tootlings  afforded  an 
adeejuate  excuse  loi  those  w^ho  enjoyed  ridiculing  him 

Chief  among  these  \vas  Nigel  Groplady.  When  f 
first  obser\'cd  bun  iic  was  sitting  sideways  on  his 
compact  short-tailed  brown  horscj  a  glossy  top-hat 
was  tilted  over  his  nose.  His  supercilious,  clean¬ 
shaven  face  %vas  preoccupied  with  a  loose-lipped 
inspection  of  his  own  left  leg;  his  boot-tops  were  a 
delicate  shcIl-pink,  and  his  well-cleaned  white 
“leathers”  certainly  justified  his  self-satisfied  scrutiny 
of  them.  ^ 

“That  blighter’s  always  talking  about  getting  a 
flying-start,”  remarked  Stephen  in  an  undertone, 
“but  when  hounds  run  he’s  the  most  chicken-hearted 
skirter  in  Su.s.scx.”  I  was  able  to  verify  this  later  in 
the  da)'  when  I  saw  him  go  irresolutely  at  a  small 
fence  on  a  liank,  pull  his  horse  across  it  with  a  shout 
of  Ware  wire!  and  hustle  away  in  search  of  a  gate, 
leaving  a  hard-riding  farmer  to  take  it  in  his  stride— 
the  wire  having  liecn  an  improvisation  of  Croplady’s 
over-prudent  mind. 

The  group  whicfli  I  wa.s  watcliing  also  included  two 
undemonstrative  elderly  men  (both  of  whom,  said 
Stephen,  were  fifty  pound  subscribers  and  important 
covert  o\vners)  and  several  weather-beaten  ladies, 
none  of  whom  looked  afraid  of  a  liberal  allowance 
of  mud  and  water. 

The  Rev.  Cohvonil  (who  was  on  a  one-eyed  screw 
which  his  soldicr-.son  had  picked  up  for  seventeen 
pounds  at  a  .sale  of  Army  remounts)  now  joined  the 
group.  He  w'as  sitting  well  forward  in  the  saddle 
with  the  coastrained  look  of  a  man  who  rather  expects 
his  horse  to  cro.ss  its  front  legs  and  pitch  him  over  its 
head.  Beside  him,  on  a  plump  white  weight-carrier, 
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was  a  spare-built  middle-aged  man  in  a  faded  pink 
coat  who  scattered  boisterous  vociferations  on  every¬ 
body  within  hail.  “Morning,  Master.  Morning  Mrs. 
Moffat.  Morning,  Nigel!”  His  beaming  recogni¬ 
tions  appeared  to  include  the  whole  world  in  a  sort  of 
New  Year’s  Day  greeting.  And,  “Hallo,  Stephen 
ole  man,”  he  shouted,  turning  in  our  direction 
so  suddenly  that  his  animal’s  rotund  hind  quarters 
bumped  the  Rector’s  horse  on  his  blind  side  and  nearly 
knocked  him  over.  The  collision  culminated  when 
he  grabbed  my  hand  and  wrung  it  heartily  with  the 
words,  “Why,  Jack,  my  lad,  I  thought  you  were  still 
out  in  India!”  I  stared  at  him  astonished,  while  his 
exuberance  became  puzzled  and  apologetic. 

J^ck?”  he  asked,  adding,  with  a  loud  laugh, 
“No,  it’s  some  other  young  bloke  after  all.  But 
you’re  the  living  split  of  Steve’s  elder  brother—say 
what  you  like!” 

In  this  way  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  popular  characters  in  the  Hunt.  Arthur 
Brandwick  was  a  doctor  who  had  given  up  his  small 
country  practice  some  years  before.  “Always  merry 
and  bright”  was  his  motto,  and  he  now  devoted  his 
bachelor  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  and  the 
conversion  of  the  human  race  to  optimism. 

A  solemn  purple-faced  man,  who  had  been  eyeing 
me  as  if  he  also  had  his  doubts  about  my  identity, 
now  came  up  and  asked  me  for  a  sovereign.  This 
was  Mr.  McCosh,  the  Hunt  secretary,  and  it  was  my 
first  experience  of  being  “capped”  as  a  stranger. 

1  produced  the  gold  coin,  but  he  very  civilly  returned 
It  when  Stephen  informed  him  that  I  was  staying  at 
the  Rectory.  ^  ^ 

Just  as  these  negotiations  concluded,  a  chorus  of 
excited  hallooings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  pro- 
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claimed  that  Reynard  had  been  viewed  by  some 
pedestrians. 

“Those  damned  foot  people  again!  I’ll  bet  a 
tenner  they’ve  headed  him  back!”  sneered  Croplady, 
whose  contempt  for  the  lower  classes  was  only  equalled 
by  his  infatuation  for  a  title.  (His  family  were  old- 
established  solicitors  in  Downfield,  but  Nigel  was  too 
great  a  swell  to  do  much  work  in  his  father’s  office, 
except  to  irritate  the  clients,  many  of  whom  were 
farmers,  with  his  drawling  talk  and  dandified 
manners.) 

“Come  on,  Snowball!”  exclaimed  Brand  wick, 
shaking  his  corpulent  white  steed  into  a  canter,  and 
away  he  went  along  the  main-ride,  ramming  his  hat 
down  on  his  head  with  the  hand  that  held  his  whip 
and  scattering  mud  in  every  direction. 

“Chuckle-headed  old  devil!  Mad  as  a  hatter 
but  as  kind-hearted  as  they  make  ’em,”  said  Stephen, 
watching  him  as  he  dipped  in  and  out  of  the  hollows 
with  his  coat-tails  flapping  over  his  horse’s  wide  rump. 
And  without  any  undue  haste  he  started  off  along 
one  of  the  smaller  rides  with  myself  and  my  hireling 
at  his  heels. 

Everybody  hustled  away  into  the  wood  except  the 
stolid  secretary  and  two  other  knowledgeable  veterans. 
Having  made  up  their  minds  that  the  fox  would  stick 
to  the  covert,  they  remained  stock-still  like  equestrian 
statues,  watching  for  him  to  cross  the  middle-ride. 
They  were  right.  Fox-hunting  wiseacres  usually  are 
(though  it  was  my  wilful  habit  in  those  days  to  regard 
everyone  who  preferred  going  through  a  gate  to 
floundering  over  a  fence  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
sportsman). 

Later  on,  while  Stephen  and  I  were  touring  the 
covert  with  our  ears  open,  we  overtook  a  moody  faced 
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youth  on  a  handsome  bay  hoi-se.  “Hullo,  Tony! 
I  thought  you’d  parted  with  that  conspicuous  quad 
of  yours  at  Tatts  last  week,”  exclaimed  Stephen 
riding  robustly  up  alongside  of  him  and  giving  the 
bay  horse  a  friendly  slap  on  his  hind  quarters. 

Young  Lewison  (I  remembered  what  Stephen  had 
said  about  him  and  the  expensive  hunter  which  he 
“couldn’t  ride  a  hair  of”)  informed  us  that  the  horse 
had  been  bought  by  a  Warwickshire  dealer  and  then 
returned  as  a  slight  whistler.  “I’m  sick  of  the  sight 
of  him,”  he  remarked,  letting  the  reins  hang  list¬ 
lessly  on  the  horse’s  neck. 

Gazing  at  the  nice-looking  animal,  I  inwardly 
conipared  him  with  clear  old  Harkaway.  The  com¬ 
parison  was  all  in  favour  of  the  returned  whistler, 
whose  good  points  were  obvious  even  to  my  inexperi¬ 
enced  eyes.  In  fact,  he  was  almost  suspiciously  good- 
looking,  though  there  was  nothing  flashy  about  his 
fine  limbs, _  sloping  shoulders,  and  deep  chest. 

“_His  wind  can’t  be  very  bad  if  you’d  never 
noticed  it,”  remarked  Stephen,  eyeing  him  thought¬ 
fully,  “and  he  certainly  does  look  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Meanwhile  the  horse  stood  there  as  quiet  as  if  he 
were  having  his  picture  painted.  “I  wish  to  good¬ 
ness  someone  would  give  me  fifty  pounds  for  him,” 
exclaimed  Lewison  petulantly,  and  I  had  that  queer 
sensation  when  an  episode  seems  to  have  happened 
before.  The  whole  scene  was  strangely  lit  up  for  me; 
I  could  have  sworn  that  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say  before  a  single  word  was  out  of  his  mouth.  And 
when,  without  a  second’s  hesitation,  I  replied,  ‘Til 
pve  you  fifty  pounds  for  him,”  I  was  merely  over¬ 
hearing  a  remark  which  I  had  already  made. 

Young  Lewison  looked  incredulous;  but  Stephen 
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mterveaed,  with  no  sign  of  surprise,  “Damn  it 
George,  you  might  do  worse  than  buy  him,  at  that 
price.  Hop  oft  your  hireling  and  see  what  he  feels  like.” 

I  had  scarcely  settled  myself  in  the  new  saddle 
when  there  vv'as  a  shrill  halloa  from  a  remote  side  of 
the  covert.  We  galloped  away,  leaving  Lev/ison  still 
whoaing  on  one  leg  round  the  hireling,  who  was 
eager  to  be  after  us. 

Well,  I  m  jiggered!  What  an  enterprising  old 
card  ^  you  ^  arc!  ejaculated  Stephen,  delightedly 
slapping  his  leg  with  his  crop  and  then  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  listen  for  the  defect  in  the  bay  horse’s  wind 
“Push  him  along,  George,”  he  added;  but  we  were 
already  galloping  freely,  and  I  felt  much  more  like 
holding  him  back.  “Dashed  if  I  can  hear  a  ghost 
of  a  whistle!”  muttered  Stephen,  as  we  pulled  up  at 
a  hunting-gate  out  of  Basset  Wood. 

“We’re  properly  left  this  time,  old  son.”  He 
trotted  down  the  lane  and  popped  over  a  low  heave- 
gate  into  a  grass  field.  My  horse  followed  him  with¬ 
out  demur.  There  wasn’t  a  trace  of  the  hunt  in 
sight,  but  we  went  on,  jumping  a  few  easy  fences,  and 
my  heart  leapt  with  elation  at  the  way  my  horse  took 
them_,  shortening  and  then  quickening  his  stride  and 
slipping  over  them  with  an  ease  and  neatness  which 
were  a  revelation  to  me. 

“This  horse  is  an  absolute  dream!”  I  gasped  as 
Stephen  stopped  to  unlatch  a  gate. 

But  Stephen’s  face  now  looked  fit  for  a  funeral. 
‘They  must  have  run  like  stink  and  we’ve  probably 
missed  the  hunt  of  the  season,”  he  grumbled. 

A  moment  later  his  face  lit  up  again.  “There’s  the 
horn  right-handed — over  by  the  Binsted  covers!” 
And  away  he  went  across  a  rushy  field  as  fast  as  old 
Jerry  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground. 
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A  lot  of  hoof-marks  and  a  gap  in  a  big  boundary 
leiice  soon  showed  us  where  the  hunt  had  gone.  We 

were  now  on  some  low-lying  meadows,  and  lie  said 
It  looked  as  if  we’d  have  to  jump  the  Harcombe  brwk 
As  we  approached  it  there  was  a  shout  from  down- 
stream  and  we  caught  sight  of  someone  in  distress 
A  jolly  faced  young  farmer  was  up  to  his  arm-pits  in 

plunging  about  beside  him. 
Hullo,  Its  Bob  Millet  and  his  tubed  mare*” 
Stephen  jumped  off  Jerry  and  hurried  to  the  rescue. 

1  m  having  the  devil’s  own  job  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  my  mare,”  shouted  Millet,  who  didn’t  seem 
to  be  worrying  much  about  getting  soaked  to  the  skin 

Stephen! 

INo,  Mr.  Golwood,  but  I  m  keeping  my  fins'er  on 
1^?  ^  her  neck.  ^  She’ll  be  drowned  if  I  don’t.” 

1  his  pecuhar  situation  was  solved  by  Stephen,  who 
held  the  mare  by  her  bridle  and  skilfully  extricated  her 
alter  several  tremendous  heaves  and  struggles. 

We  then  crossed  the  brook  by  a  wooden  bridge  a 
lew  hundred  yards  away-young  Millet  remar&ng 
that  he  d  never  come  out  again  without  his  cork 

had  lost  Jheir  fox  and  were  drawing  the  Binsted 
covers_  without  much  enthusiasm.  Colonel  Hesmon 
commiserated  with  us  for  having  missed  “quite  a 
pretty  little  dart  in  the  open”.  If  he’d  been\n  his 

t  ^^ad  a  cut  at  the  Har¬ 

combe  brook.  But  this  cob  of  mine  won’t  face  water  ” 

half  the 

gporn  field  held  up  by  a  brook  you  could  have 

jumped  in  your  boots. 


*  ★  ★ 

The  huntsman  now  enlivened  the  deflated  pro- 
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ceedings  by  taking  liis  hounds  to  a  distant  holloa  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook.  A  man  on  a  bicycle  had 
viewed  our  fox  returning  to  Basset  Wood.  The 
bicyclist  (Stepnen  told  me  as  we  passed  him  in  the 
lane  where  he  d  been  providing  the  flustered  hunts¬ 
man  with  exact  information)  was  none  other  than  the 
genius  who  reported  the  doings  of  the  Hunt  for  the 
Southern  Daily  J^ews.  In  the  summer  he  umpired  in 
county  cricket  matches,  which  caused  me  to  regard 
him  as  quite  a  romantic  personality. 

While  they  were  hunting  slowly  back  to  the  big 
wood  on  a  very  stale  line,  young  Lewison  reappeared 
on  my  hireling.  Looking  more  doleful  than  ever,  he 
asked  how  I  liked  Cockbird.  Before  I  had  time  to 
answer  Stephen  interposed  with  “He  makes  a  distinct 
noise,  Tony,  and  his  wind’s  bound  to  get  worse.  But 
niy  friend  Sherston  likes  the  feel  of  him  and  he’ll 
give  you  lifty/^ 

I  concealed  my  surprise.  Stephen  had  already 
assured  me  that  the  whistle  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  undetectable.  He  had  also  examined  Cock- 
bird’s  legs  and  pronounced  them  perfect.  Almost 
imperceptible,  too,  was  the  wink  with  which  Stephen 
put  me  wise  about  his  strategic  utterance,  and  I  met 
Lewison’s  lack-lustre  eyes  with  contrived  indifference 
as  I  reiterated  my  willingness  to  give  him  fifty.  In¬ 
ternally,  however,  I  was  in  a  tumult  of  eagerness  to 
call  Cockbird  my  own  at  any  price,  and  when  my 
offer  had  been  definitely  accepted  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  get  off  his  back.  We  soon  arranged  tha  t 
Mr.  Whatman’s  second  horseman  should  call  for  the 
hireling  at  Lewison’s  house  on  his  way  back  to 
Downfield. 

“We’ll  send  you  your  saddle  and  bridle  to-morrow,” 
shouted  Stephen,  as  Cockbird’s  ex-owner  disappeared 
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along  the  lane  outside  Basset  Wood.  “Tonv  never 
thinks  of  anything  except  getting  home  to  liis  tea  ” 
he  added.  ’ 

We  then  exchanged  horses,  and  though  the  hounds 
did  very  little  more  that  afternoon,  our  enthusiasm 
about  my  unexpected  purchase  kept  our  tongues  busy 
we  marvelled  more  and  more  that  anyone  could  be 
such  a  mug  as  to  part  with  him  for  fift'y  pounds.  As 
we  rode  happily  home  to  the  Rectory,  Cockbird 
jogged  smoothly  along  with  his  ears  well  forward. 
Demure  and  unexcited,  he  appeared  neither  to  know 
nor  to  care  about  his  change  of  ownership. 


Mr  Pennett  can  go  to  blazes!”  I  said  to  myself 
while  I  was  blissfully  ruminating  in  my  bath  before 
dmner  Stephen  then  banged  on  the  door  and  asked 
t  1  intended  to  stay  in  there  all  night,  so  I  pulled 
the  plug  out,  whereupon  the  water  began  to  run  away 
with  a  screeching  sound  peculiar  to  that  particular 
bathroom.  (Why  is  it  that  up-to-date  bathrooms 

Ttu  ""n  than  their  Victorian 

ancestors?  The  Rectory  one,  with  its  rough-textured 
paint  and  dark  wooden  casing,  had  the  atmosphere 
a  narrow  converted  lumber-room,  and  its  hot- 
SsS  f  ^  subdued  orchestra  of  enigmatic 

maHng  its  raucous  retreat  my 
pppant  ultimatum  to  the  family  solicitor  was  merged 

then  tW ^  for  Cockbird.  And 

mStion  additional  fifteen  guineas)  the 

que^ion  of  my  subscription  to  the  Ringwelh 

Ut  course,  you’ll  enter  him  for  our  point-to- 
point,”  Stephen  had  said  while  we  were  on  our  wav 
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home.  “He’s  a  lot  faster  than  Jerry,  and  he’ll  simply 
walk  away  with  the  Heavy  Weights.  Send  in  your 
sub.  and  start  qualifying  him  at  once.  You’ve  only 
got  to  bring  him  out  eight  times.  He’s  done  nothing 
to-day,  so  you  can  have  him  out  again  on  Wednesday.” 

The  idea  of  my  carrying  off  the  Colonel’s  Cup 
had  caused  me  delicious  trepidations.  But  now,  in 
the  draughty  bathroom  and  by  the  light  of  a  bed¬ 
room  candle,  I  was  attacked  by  doubts  and  misgiv¬ 
ings.  It  was  easy  enough  for  Stephen  to  talk  about 
“qualifying”  Cockbird;  but  how  about  my  own 
qualifications  as  a  race-rider?  The  candle  flickered 
as  if  in  ominous  agreement  with  my  scruples.  There 
was  a  drop  of  water  on  the  wick  and  the  flame  seemed 
to  be  fizzling  toward  extinction.  Making  it  my  for¬ 
tune-teller,  I  decided  that  if  it  went  out  I  should  fall 
off  at  the  first  fence.  After  a  succession  of  splutters  it 
mad.e  a  splendid  recovery  and  spired  into  a  confident 
survival. 


*  *  * 

At  the  dinner-table  the  Rector  glowed  with  austere 
geniality  while  he  carved  the  brace  of  pheasants 
which  represented  a  day’s  covert-shooting  he’d  had 
with  Lord  Dumborough— “a  long-standing  annual 
fixture  of  mine”,  he  called  it.  During  our  day’s 
hunting  we  had  only  caught  occasional  glimpses  of 
him.  But  he  had  got  away  from  Basset  Wood  with 
the  hounds,  and  had  evidently  enjoyed  himself  in  his 
reticent  way.  We  discussed  every  small  detail  of  our 
various  experiences.  Kind  Mrs.  Colwood  kept  up 
with  the  conversation  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
from  an  absentee  who  hadn’t  ridden  since  she  was 
quite  a  girl.  She  was  interested  and  amused  by  hear- 


ing  all  about  who  had  been  out  and  what  they  had 
said,_  but  she  obviously  found  some  difficulty  in 
sharing  her  husband’s  satisfaction  about  the  clever 
way  in  which  “Lord  Nelson”  (the  one-eyed  horse)  had 
popped  over  a  stile  with  an  awkward  take-off  and  a 
drop  on  the  landing-side.  She  must  have  endured 
many  anxious  hours  while  her  family  were  out  hunt¬ 
ing,  but  her  pinnacle  of  perturbation  had  been  reached 
when  Stephen  rode  in  the  Hunt  Races— an  ordeal 
which  (unless  Jerry  went  lame)  was  re-*awaiti:n<j’  her 
the  next  April.  She  could  never  be  induced  to  attend 
those  horrible  point-to-points”  which,  as  she  often 
said,  would  be  the  death  of  her. 

On  this  particular  evening  my  new  horse  was 
naturally  the  main  topic,  and  his  health  was  drunk 
in  some  port  which  had  been  “laid  down”  in  the 
year  of  Stephen’s  birth.  After  this  ceremony  the 
Rector  announced  that  he’d  heard  for  certain  that 
the  Master  was  sending  in  his  resignation. 

‘Here’s  to  our  next  one”,  he  added,  raising  his 

hunteman^'’  ^  ^  first-rate 

_  I  assurned  a  sagacious  air  while  they  deplored  the 
imperfections  of  Ben  Trotter,  and  the  way  he  was 
for  ever  lifting  his  hounds  and  losing  his  head.  Stephen 
remarked  that  whatever  those  humanitarian  cranks 
might  say,  there  was  precious  little  cruelty  to  foxes 
when  they  were  being  hunted  by  a  chap  like  Ben 
who  was  always  trying  to  chase  his  fox  himself  and 
never  gave  his  hounds  a  chance  to  use  their  noses. 

1  he  Rector  sighed  and  feared  that  it  was  no  use  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  Ringwell  was  anything  but  a  cold- 
scenting  country.  We  then  adjourned  to  the  study 
where  we  soon  had  our  own  noses  close  to  the  ord¬ 
nance  map.  At  this  moment  I  can  see  Mr.  Colwood 
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quite  clearly.  With  a  slight  frown  he  is  filling  his 
pipe  from  a  tin  of  “Three  Nuns”  mixture;  on  the  wall 
behind  him  hangs  a  large  engraving  of  “Christ 
leaving  the  Praetorium”. 

IV 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Thursday 
I  journeyed  homeward  in  the  jolting  annex  of  a 
horse-box.  Although  it  was  a  sort  of  fifth-class  com¬ 
partment  I  felt  serenely  contented  as  I  occasionally 
put  my  hand  through  the  aperture  to  stroke  Gock- 
bird’s_  velvet  nose.  He  appeared  to  be  a  docile  and 
experienced  railway  traveller,  and  when  he  stepped 
out  of  the  box  at  Dumbridge  Station  he  had  an  air 
of  knowing  that  he’d  saved  himself  a  twenty-mile 
walk.  The  porters  eyed  him  with  the  respect  due  to 
such  a  well-bred  animal.  Having  arranged  for  my 
kit-bag  to  be  conveyed  to  Butley  on  the  carrier’s  van, 
I  swung  myself  into  the  saddle  which  I  had  borrowed 
from  the  Golwoods.  It  was  a  mellow  afternoon  for 
mid-winter,  and  our  appearance,  as  reflected  in  the 
Dumbridge  shop-windows,  made  me  feel  what,  in 
those  days,  I  should  have  called  “a  frightful  nut”. 
Cockbird’s  impeccable  behaviour  out  hunting  on  the 
previous  day  had  increased  my  complacency,  and  it 
was  now  an  established  fact  that  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
top-hole  performer  with  perfect  manners. 

Nobody  at  home  was  aware  of  what  I’d  been  up  to 
down  in  Sussex,  and  Dixon  got  the  surprise  of  his  life 
when  we  clattered  into  the  stable-yard.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned  it  was  the  first  really  independent 
action  of  my  career.  When  I  arrived  he  was  having 
his  tea  in  his  cottage  above  the  coach-house;  I  could 
hear  him  clumping  down  the  steep  wooden  stairs, 
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and  I  sat  like  a  statue  until  he  emerged  from  the  door 
by  the  harness  room  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
butter.  The  afternoon  was  latening,  but  there  was 
i  think,  a  quietly  commemorative  glow  from  the  west’ 
tie  stoo_d  with  the  sunset  on  his  face  and  liis  final 
swallowing  of  the  mouthful  appeared  to  epitomize  his 
astomshment.  Taken  aback  he  undoubtedly  was 
but  his  voice  kept  its  ordinary  composure.  “Whv’ 
what’s  this?”  he  asked.  I  told  him. 


behaved  like  a  brick  about  Cockbird. 
(How  was  it  that  bricks  became  identified  with 
generous  behaviour?)  Of  course  she  admired  him 
immensely  and  considered  it  very  clever  of  me  to  have 
bought  him  so  chcap._  But  when  it  came  to  writing 
out  the  cheque  for  him  I  was  obliged,  for  the  first 
bme  in  life,  to  ask  her  to  lend  me  some  money 
bhe  promised  to  let  me  have  it  in  a  few  days 

London,  “just  to  do  a 
little  Christmas  shopping  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
btores.  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  she 
returned.  I  heard  the  dogcart  drive  up  to  the  front 
door  and  then  Aunt  Evelyn’s  voice  telling  Miriam 
how  tired  she  felt  and  asking  her  to  make  some  tea. 

into  the 

room  and  after  replying  to  my  perfunctory  inquiry 
whether  she  d  had  a  good  day  she  went  to  her  bureau 

frrftaSvf  ^  Somewhat 

irritably  I  wondered  what  she  was  in  such  a  stew 

about  as  soon  as  she’d  got  home.  Her  quill-pen 

squeaked  for  a  short  time  and  then  she  came  acLss 

Cn!!l’o  ^  Edmund 

Cosse  s  uthsT  ciTid  Son  on  my  knee. 
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‘■I  hci\',^ticar.  1  here’s  the  money  for  your  horse, 
and  Ihe  mint  subscription  as  well.”  She  placed  a 
cheque  un  the  arm  of  the  chair.  “It’s  your  Christ¬ 
mas  pivscnt,  slic  explained.  It  was  so  unexpected 
that  1  almost  li'ro-ot  to  thank  her.  But  I  had  the  grace 
to  ask  whether  she  could  really  afford  it. 

“Well,  dear/;  slie  .^-aicl  “to  tell  the  truth,  I  couldnH. 
But  I  can  no^v.  And  she  confessed  that  she’d  sold 
one  ol  hti  I  uigs  for  seventy-five  pounds  up  in 
London.  “And  why  not?”  she  asked.  “I’m  so 
delighted  at  your  having  taken  up  hunting  again- 
its  sLuli  a  h(ai(h\  liohhy  lor  a  young  man,  and 
DLxou’s  ahnnst  beside  Jiimsclf— he’s  so  pleased’ with 
the  new  horse.  .Vud  afuu-  all,  dear,  I’ve  got  no  other 
interc.st  in  tlie  whole  world  except  you.” 

Miriam  then  appicared  with  the  tea-tray,  and  soon 
aftciuaids  1  \\  cut  up.stairs  to  gloat  over  my  good 
fortune. 
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PART  SIX:  THE  COLONEL’S  GUP 


By  the  end  of  February  I  had  made  further 
progress  m  what  I  believed  to  be  an  important 
phase  of  my  terrestrial  experience.  In  other  words 
(and  aided  by  an  exceptionally  mild  winter)  I  had 
averaged  five  days  a  fortnight_  with  the  hounds.  I 
had,  of  course,  confided  in  Dixon  my  intention  of 
entering  Gockbird  for  the  Ringwell  Heavy  Weight 
Race.  My  main  object  now  seemed  to  be  to  jump 
as  many  fences  as  possible  before  that  eventful  day 
arrived.  Meets  of  the  Dumborough  had  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  a  series  of  short  visits  to  the  Rectory 
had  continued  the  “qualifying”  of  Gockbird.  ( “Quali¬ 
fying”  consisted  in  drawing  the  Master’s  attentmn  to 
the  horse  during  each  day’s  hunting;  and  I  did  this 
more  than  conscientiously,  since  Stephen  and  I  were 
frequently  shouted  at  by  him  for  “larking”  over  fences 
when  the  hounds  weren’t  running.) 

The  problern  of  Harkaway’s  lack  of  stamina  had 
been  solved  by  Dixon  when  he  suggested  that  I  should 
box  him  to  the  Staghound  meets.  He  told  me  that 
they  generally  had  the  best  of  their  fun  in  the  first 
hour,  so  I  could  have  a  good  gallop  and  bring  the  old 
horse  home  early.  This  took  me  (by  a  ve%  early 
frona  Baldock  Wood)  to  a  new  and  remote  part 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  fun  I  enjoyed  there  is 
worth  a  few  pages  of  description. 
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The  Coshford  Vale  Stag  Hunt,  which  had  been  in 
existence  as  a  subscription  pack  for  about  half  a 
century,  had  been  kept  on  its  legs  by  the  devoted 
efforts  of  a  group  of  prosperous  hop-farmers  and  a 
family  of  brewers  whose  name  was  a  household  word 
in  the  district.  Gimling’s  Fine  Ales  were  a  passport  to 
popularity,  and  the  genial  activities  of  Mr.  “Gus” 
Gimling,  who  had  been  Master  for  more  years  than 
he  caied  to  count,  had  kept  the  Hunt  flourishing  and 
assured  it  of  a  friendly  reception  almost  everywhere 
in  the  country  over  which  it  hunted  (described  in  the 
scarlet-covered  Hunting  Directory  as  “principally 
pasture  with  very  little  plough”) .  This  description 
encoui  aged  me  to  visualize  an  Elysium  of  green  fields 
and  jumpable  hedges;  but  the  country,  although  it 
failed  to  come  up  to  my  preconceived  idea  of  its 
charms,  included  a  nice  bit  of  vale;  and  in  those 
days  there  was  very  little  wire  in  the  fences. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  since  stags  were  no  longer 
indigenous  to  that  part  of  England,  the  Coshford 
stag-hunteis  kept  theirs  at  home  (in  a  deer  paddock 
a  few  miles  from  the  kennels).  The  animal  which 
had  been  selected  to  provide  the  day’s  sport  was 
carried  to  the  meet  in  a  mysterious-looking  van, 
driven  by  the  deerkeeper,  a  ruddy  faced  Irishman  in 
a  brown  velveteen  jacket  who  had  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  humorous  repartee,  owing  to  the  numerous 
inquiries  of  inquisitive  persons  on  the  roads  who 
a:ked  him_  what  he’d  got  in  that  old  hearse  ofhis. 

Provincial  stag-hunts  are  commonly  reputed  to  be 
comic  and  convivial  gatherings  which  begin  with  an 
uproarious  hunt-breakfast  for  the  local  farmers. 
Purple  faced  and  bold  with  cherry  brandy,  they 
heave  themselves  on  to  their  horses  and  set  off  across 
the  country,  frequently  falling  off  in  a  ludicrous 
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manner.  But  the  Goshford  sportsmen,  as  I  knew 
them,  were  businesslike  and  well-behaved;  they  were 
out  for  a  good  old-fashioned  gallop.  In  fact,  I  think 
of  them  as  a  somewhat  serious  body  of  men.  And 
since  the  field  was  mainly  composed  of  farmers,  there 
was  nothing  smart  or  snobbish  about  the  proceedings. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  there  was  no  levity  in  my 
own  attitude  of  mind  when  I  set  out  for  my  first 
sample  of  this  new  experiment  in  sportsmanship. 
In  spite  of  talldng  big  to  Dixon  the  night  before,  I  felt 
more  frightened  than  light-hearted.  For  I  went 
alone  and  knew  no  one  when  I  got  there.  Dixon  had 
talked  to  me  about  Harry  Buckman,  who  acted  as 
amateur  huntsman  and  was  well  known  as  a  rider  at 
hunt  races  all  over  the  country.  That  was  about  all 
Fd  got  to  go  pn,  and  I  gazed  at  Buckman  with  interest 
and  admiration  when  he  tit-tupped  stylishly  past  me 
at  the  meet  with  his  velvet  cap  cocked  slightly  over 
one  ear.  Buckman  was  a  mixture  of  horse  dealer  and 
yeoman  farmer.  In  the  summer  he  rode  jumpers  in 
the  show  ring.  His  father  had  hunted  a  pack  of 
harriers,  and  it  was  said  that  when  times  were  bad 
he  would  go  without  his  dinner  himself  rather  than 
stint  his  hounds  of  their  oatmeal. 

Roughly  speaking,  young  Buckman’s  task  as 
huntsman  was  twofold.  Firstly,  he  was  there  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  hounds  (a  scratch  pack — 
mostly  dog-hounds  drafted  from  foxhound  kennels 
because  they  were  over-sized)  in  following  the  trail  of 
their  unnaturally  contrived  quarry;  secondly,  he  had 
to  do  everything  he  could  to  prevent  his  hounds  from 
“pulling  down”  the  deer.  With  this  paradoxical  but 
humane  object  in  view  he  had  once  jumped  a  railway 
gate;  by  this  feat  of  horsemanship  he  arrived  in  the 
nick  of  time  and  saved  the  deer’s  life.  Fast  hunts 
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were  Lirly  fi-cqucut  but  there  were  slow-huntine 
days  M.cnt  was  uacl  and  the  Goshford  subscribers 
were  aide  to  caiuer  along  at  their  ease  enjoying  a 
pretty  1)11  oi  hcunci-^vork.  Sometimes  the  uncarted 
anima  got  clean  away  from  them,  and  there  was  a 
special  lutcic.st  attached  to  a  meet  when  they  drew 
for  an  ouu\'ing  clccr. 

Mv  lirst  day  with  thc^Staghounds  was  on  Christ- 
mas  am  I  imd  the  iollowing  entry  in  my  diary: 
“Coshjord;  Packmans  Green.  Perfect  hunting  day- 
came  on  urt  alxmt  u  30.  Turned  out  at  Hazelpits 
Farm  and  ran  well  to  Wissendcn,  then  on  by  Chartley 
Churcti  ;iml  i  lenhurst  down  the  hill  and  on  towards 
Applcsicad.  Ionic  deer  (“Miss  Masterful”)  about  2 
Ninc-nulc  pouil.  1  hirkaway  in  good  form.  Took  a 
toss  over  a  stilcMoward  the  end.  Vei7  nice  country 
especially  tiie  Hrst  bit."  from  this  concise  account 
it  may  seem  as  il  1  had  already  mastered  the  Goshford 
topograpisy,  hut  1  suspect  that  my  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  a  paragraph  in  a  local  paper. 

I  ennuut  rcnieinher  how  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  deer  which  provided  the  nine- 
mile  point.  Hut  in  any  case,  how  much  is  taken  for 
granted  and  Iclt  unrecorded  in  that  shorthand  de¬ 
scription?  And  how  helpful  it  would  have  been  now 
if  I  had  written  an  accurately  observed  and  detailed 
narrative  of  tiic  d;iy.  But  since  the  object  of  these 
pages  is  to  suiijily  that  deficiency  I  must  make  my 
I'cmini.sceut  deductiou.s  as  best  I  can.  And  those  words 
from  my  diary  do  .seem  woith  commenting  on — sym¬ 
bolic  as  they  arc  of  the  equestrian  equilibrium  on 
which  my  un.scasoucd  cliaracter  was  trying  to  pattern 
itscH.  J  wrote  myself  down  that  evening  as  I  wanted 
myself  to  ^  be~-a  hard-bitten  hunting  man,  self- 
posses.scd  in  his  loctdized  knowingness  and  stag- 
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hunting  jargon.  The  words  might  well  have  been 
penned  by  a  middle-aged  sheep-farmer,  or  even  by 
Mr.  “Gus"’  Gimling  himself.  ''Took  a  toss  over  a  stile'' 
is  the  only  human  touch.  But  taking  tosses  was  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  glory  of  being  a  hard  rider.  What  I  ought 
to  have  written  was — that  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  iiiind 
whether  to  go  at  it  or  not,  and  the  man  behind  me 
shouted^^"go  on  if  you’re  going”,  so  I  felt  flustered 
and  let  Harkaway  rush  at  it  anyhow  and  then  jerked 
his  mouth  just  as  he  was  taking  off,  and  he  didn’t 
really  fall,  but  only  pecked  badly  and  chucked  me 
over  his  head  and  then  stood  quite  still  waiting  for  me 
to  scramble  up  again,  and  altogether  it  was  rather  an 
inglorious  exhibition,  and  thank  goodness  Stephen 
wasn’t  there  to  see  it.  For  though  Stephen  and  I 
always  made  a  joke  out  of  every  toss  we  took,  it 
wouldn’t  have  suited  my  dignity  if  he’d  told  me  in 
cold  blood  that  I  was  still  a  jolly  rotten  rider — the 
tacit  assumption  being  that  my  falls  were  entirely  due 
to  my  thrusting  intrepidity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
method  by  which  "Miss  Masterful”  was.  "taken”, 
although  I  had  witnessed  that  performance  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Miss  M. 
having  decided  that  the  show  had  lasted  long  enough, 
plunged  into  a  small  pond  and  stood  there  with  only 
her  small  head  appearing  above  the  muddy  water* 
Raucous  ratings  and  loud  whip-crackings  restrained 
the  baying  hounds  from  splashing  in  alter  her,  and 
then  genial  Mr.  Gimling,  assisted  by  one  of  the 
whiskered  wiseacres  of  the  hunt  (in  a  weather-stained 
black  coat  which  came  nearly  down  to  his  knees, 
white  cord  breeches,  black  butcher- boots,  and  very 
long  spurs),  began  to  get  busy  with  a  long  rope* 
After  Miss  M.  had  eluded  their  attempts  several  times 
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they  succeeded  in  lassooing  her  head  and  she  was 
persuaded  to  emerge  from  the  pond.  She  was  then 
frog-marclied  away  to  a  farm  building,  where  she 
awaited  the  arrival  of  her  conveyance,  which  was 
cruising  about  the  country  and  usually  put  in  an 
appearance  much  earlier  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

It  can  also  be  inferred  from  my  diary  that  the 
weather  “came  on  wet”  as  soon  as  I’d  started  my 
ten-mile  ride  back  to  the  railway-station  and  Harka- 
way’s  horse-box,  and  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Coshford  Hunt  departed  in  different  directions 
wishing  one  another  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
New  Year.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that  poor  Miss 
Masterful  sweated  and  shivered  in  the  barn  with 
heaving  sides  and  frightened  eyes.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  sympathize  with  her  as  I  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  watch  them  tie  her  up.  I  only  wondered  how  far 
I  was  from  the  station  and  my  poached  eggs  for  tea. 
Any  sympathy  I  had  was  reserved  for  Harkaway, 
who  looked  as  if  he’d  had  more  galloping  than  was 
good  for  him.  But  when  I  was  jogging  back  by 
Chartley  Church,  with  my  coat  collar  turned  up  and 
the  rain  soaking  my  knees,  I  chuclded  to  myself  as  1 
thought  of  an  amusing  incident  which  had  happened 
earlier  in  the  day. 

We  were  galloping  full-tilt  along  a  road  just  outside 
a  cosy  village.  An  angry  faced  old  parson  was 
leaning  over  his  garden  gate,  and  as  we  clattoed  past 
he  shook  his  fist  at  us  and  shouted  “Brutes.  Brutes, 
in  a  loud  unclerical  voice.  Excited  and  elated  as  1 
was,  I  turned  in  the  saddle  and  waved  my  whip 
derisively  at  him.  Silly  old  buffer!  And  what  a 
contrast  to  that  jolly  sporting  parson  in  a  low-crowned 
top-hat  who  went  so  well  and  came  up  and  talked  to 
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me  so  nicely  while  Miss  Masterful  was  bein?  hauled 
out  of  the  pond! 

I  have  analysed  the  orthodox  entry  in  mv  diarv 
more  fully  than  I  had  intended.  But'  how  lifelessly 
1  recover  the  breathing  reality  of  which  tho.se  woMs 
are  the  only  relics.  The  night  before  huntin.o--  the 
anxious  wonderings  about  tlie  weather;  lying  awake 
lor  a  vvhile  with  busy  thoughts  about  to-morrow  that 
grow  blurred  with  the  beginning  of  an  untroubled 
sleep.  And  then  Miriam  battering  on  the  door  with 
It  s  twenty  to  seven,  sir”,  and  the  first  look  at  the 
quiet  morning  greyness,  and  the  undefinable  feeling 
produced  by  the  yellow  candlelight  and  the  wintry 
smelling  air  from  the  misty  garden.  Such  was  the 
impermanent  fabric  as  it  unfolded:  memory  enchants 
even  the  dilatory  little  train  journey  which  carried  my 
expectant  sirnplicity  into  the  freshness  of  a  country 
seen  for  the  first  time.  All  the  sanguine  guesswork 
ot  youth  IS  there,  and  the  silliness;  all  the  novelty  of 
being  alive  and  impressed  by  the  urgency  of  tremend¬ 
ous  trivialities. 


II 

'T^he  end  of  Febniary  became  the  beginning  of 
this  unavoidable  progression  in¬ 
tensified  my  anticipations  of  the  date  in  April  which 
meant  so  much  to  me.  Gockbird  had  done  his  eight 
qualifying  days  without  the  slightest  mishap  or  the 
°^!^“®°'^«dness.  He  was  so  delightfully 
easy  to  handle  that  my  assurance  as  a  rider  had 

Dixon'  of  preparation 

1-^  tis,  carried  a  large  invisible 

load  of  solicitude  and  suspense.  Our  conversational 
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demeanour  was  jauntily  portentous.  But  when  I  was 
alone  with  myself  and  indoors,  I  often  felt  so  nervous 
that  the  month-long  remoteness  of  the  point-to-points 

became  almost  unbearable.  My  confidence  in  Cock- 
bird  s  ability  to  carry  off  the  Colonel’s  Cup  served 
only  to  magnily  my  imaginations  of  what  might  go 
wi  ong  in  the  race  through  my  own  lack  of  experience. 

_  1  consoled  myself  with  day-dreams  in  which  I  won 
m  every  way  that  my  hmited  racing  repertory  could 
contrive.  There  was  cantering  home  an  easy  winner’ 
and  there  was  winning  cleverly  by  half  a  length:  and 
there  was  coming  up  with  a  rush  to  score  sensationally 
m  the  last  stride.  Easy  winner  lacked  intensity  I 
would  have  preferred  something  more  spectacular 
and  heroic.  But  this^was  difficult  to  manage;  I  couldn’t 
win  with  my  arm  in  a  sling  unless  I  started  in  that 
condition,  which  would  be  an  anti-climax.  On  the 
whole  I  was  in  favour  of  a  fine  finish  with  Stephen 
although  even  this  seemed  inappropriate  because 
Jerry  was  believed  to  be  much  slower  than  Cock- 
bird,  and  could  only  hope  to  win  if  I  fell— a  thought 
which  reduced  my  suppositions  to  reality. 

Meanwhile  Cockbird  existed  unperturbed,  munch- 
ing  large  feeds  of  crushed  oats  (with  which  Dixon 
mixed  some  water,  for  he  had  an  idea  that  this  was 
good  for  his  wind)  and  doing  three  hours’  steady  work 
on  the  road  every  day.  Once  a  week  we  took  him  to 
a  ten-acre  field  on  a  hillside,  which  a  well-disposed 
farmer  allowed  us  to  use  for  gallops.  Round  and 
round  we  went  with  set  and  serious  faces  (Dixon 
riding  Harkaway),  until  we  had  done  three  presump¬ 
tive  miles  up  and  down  hill.  When  we  pulled  up 
Dixon  would  jump  off,  and  I  would  jump  off  to 
stand  meekly  by  the  horses’  snorting  heads  while  he 
fussed  round  Cockbird  with  as  much  solemnity  and 


solicitude  as  if  he  were  a  Grand  National  favourite. 
And,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  “the  National'’ 
(which  was  to  be  run  ten  days  before  the  Ringwell 
Heavy  Weight  Race)  was  quite  a  secondary  affair, 
though  we  sometimes  talked  about  it  in  an  offhand 
way  which  might  have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  that 
eitlier  of  us  might  slip  up  to  Liverpool  to  see  it,  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  could  spare  the  time.  Neither  of  us 
doubted  that  Cockbird  himself  could  “get  round 
Ainti  ee  if  asked  to  do  so.  He  was,  we  agreed,  a 
regular  National  stamp  of  horse,  and  tlioug'h  I  had 
never  seen  an  Aintree  fence,  I  was  quite  sure  that  no 
fence  was  too  big  for  him. 

On  some  such  afternoon  (for  we  always  went  out 
in  the  afternoon,  though  before  breakfast  would  have 
been  more  correct,  but  it  would  have  made  the  day  so 
^ng  and  empty),  on  some  such  afternoon,  when 
Gockbird  had  done  Ms  gallop  to  our  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  and  we  were  jogging  quietly  home,  with  the 
sun  making  haloes  on  the  fleeces  of  the  slieep  who 
watched  us  pass — on  some  such  afternoon,  I  repeat  I 
was  reminded  of  the  old  days  when  I  was  learning  to 
ride  the  cob  Sheila,  and  of  how  I  used  to  ask  Dixon 
to  pretend  to  be  Mr.  MacDoggart  winning  the  Hunt 
^up.  buch  a  suggestion  now  would  have  struck 
I unseemly;  this  was  no  time  for  such 
childish  nonsense  as  that  (though,  when  one  came  to 
think  of  It,  twelve  years  ago  wasn’t  such  a  very  long 
time  and  the  twenty  hop-idlns”  were  still  down  there 
in  the  valley  to  remind  me  of  my  childish  excitement 
about  them).  But  the  thought  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  warning  whistle 
of  a  train  going  along  the  Weald  would  remind  me  of 
that  interrogative  railway  journey  which  the  three 
of  us  would  be  making  in  not  much  more  than  two 
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weeks’  time— was  it  really  as  near  as  that  now? 

The  thouglit  of  Mr.  MacDoggart’s  remote  victories 
at  Dumborough  Races  made  me  wish  that  I  could  ask 
Dixon  for  some  first-hand  information  about  race¬ 
riding.  But  although  he  had  once  worked  in  a  racing- 
stable,  he’d  never  had  an  opportunity  of  riding  in  a 
race.  And  1  was  shy  of  asking  him  questions  which 
would  expose  my  ignorance  of  things  which,  for  some 
reason,  I  supposed  that  I  ought  to  have  known;  so  I 
had  to  make  the  best  of  such  hints  ss  he  dropped  me. 

Andthen  there  was  the  difficulty  of  dress,  a  subject 
on  which  he  never  offered  advice.  Desperately  in 
need  of  information,  I  asked  myself  what  I  was  to 
wear  on  my  head.  Stephen  had  worn  some  sort  of 
cap  last  year,  but  the  idea  of  buying  a  jockey-cap 
seemed  somehow  ludicrous.  (I  remembered  the  old 
brown  corduroy  one  I  wore  on  my  first  day  with  the 
Dumborough.) 

On  this  particular  afternoon  I  had  shortened  my 
stirrups  by_  several  holes.  I  had  observed,  in  some 
steeplechasing  photographs  in  an  illustrated  paper, 
that  the  jockeys  rode  with  their  knees  ever  so  much 
higher  than  mine.  This  experiment  caused  me  to  feel 
important  and  professional  but  less  secure  in  the 
saddle.  And  when  Cockbird  made  a  sudden  swerve 
(quite  needlessly  alarmed  by  a  blackbird  that  flew 
out  of  the  hedge  which  we  hugged  so  as  to  make  the 
field  as  large  as  possible)  I  almost  lost  my  balance; 
in  fact  I  nearly  fell  off.  Dixon  said  nothing  until 
we  were  on  our  way  home,  and  then  he  merely 
remarked  that  he’d  never  believed  in  riding  very 
short.  “They  always  say  that  for  a  point-to-point 
there’s  nothing  like  sticking  to  the  old-fashioned 
hunting  seat.”  I  took  the  hint,  which  was  a  wise  one. 

Much  depended  on  Cockbird;  but  much  more 
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depended  on  me.  There  were  moments  when  I  felt 
acutely  conscious  of  the  absolute  nullity  of  my  past 
as  a  race-rider.  It  wasn't  easy  to  discuss  the  event 
when  one  was  limited  by  a  tacit  avowal  that  one 
had  no  idea  what  it  would  feel  like.  The  void  in 
my  experience  caused  circumlocutions.  My  only 
authority  was  Stephen,  whose  well-known  narrative 
of  last  year's  race  I  was  continually  paraphrasing. 
The  fact  that  the  Ringwell  country  was  so  far  away 
added  to  the  anxious  significance  of  my  attempt. 
How  could  we — humble  denizens  of  an  inglorious 
imhunted  region — hope  to  invade  successfully  the 
four-day-a-week  immensity  which  contained  the 
Colonel  and  his  coveted  Cup? 

Such  was  the  burden  of  my  meditations  while  I 
lugged  the  garden  roller  up  and  dowm  the  tennis  lawn 
after  tea,  while  the  birds  warbled  and  scolded  among 
the  ^laurels  and  arbutuses  in  the  latening  March 
twilight  and  Aunt  Evelyn  tinkled  Handel's  “Har¬ 
monious  Blacksmith"  on  the  .piano  in  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

Ill 

IT  WILL  have  been  observed  that,  in  the  course  of 
my  career  as  a  sportsman,  I  was  never  able  to 
believe  that  I  could  do  a  thing  until  I  had  done  it. 
Whatever  quality  it  was  which  caused  this  tentative 
progress  toward  proficiency,  it  gave  intensity  to  every¬ 
thing  that  I  did.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  was  unusual' — 
this  nervousness  of  mine  about  my  first  point-to-point 
race.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  it  was  a  normal 
and  exemplary  state  of  mind.  Anyone  who  cares  to 
do  so  is  at  liberty  to  make  fun  of  the  trepidations 
which  a  young  man  carries  about  with  him  and 
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veiled  at  my  good  fortune  in  being  the  possessor  of 
such  unparalleled  perfection. 

With  an  access  of  elation  I  ran  back  to  the  house  in 
a  hailstorm.  The  sun  was  out  again  by  the  time  I 
was  upstairs  brushing  my  hair  for  luncheon,  I  got 
out  my  new  cap  and  tried  it  on  before  the  glass. 
Then  Miriam  bumped  into  the  room  with  a  can  of 
hot  water,  and  as  I  hadn’t  time  to  snatch  it  off  I  stood 
there  with  the  strings  hanging  down,  looking,  no 
doubt,  a  bit  of  a  fool. 

“Oh,  sir,  you  did  give  me  a  turn!’^  she  ejaculated, 
“Fd  hardly  have  known  you  in  that  there  jockey- 
cap!”  She  added  that  Fd  be  the  death  of  them  all 
before  Fd  done. 

During  luncheon  Aunt  Evelyn  remarked  that  she 
did  so  hope  it  wouldn’t  be  wet  for  the  point-to-points. 
She  had  never  seen  one  in  her  life,  but  she  had 
once  been  to  Dumborough  Races,  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous.  Fortunately  for  her  peace  of 
mind,  she  still  visualized  a  point-to-point  as  a  sort  of 
paper-chase,  and  I  had  said  nothing  to  counteract 
this  notion,  although  I  did  not  want  to  minimize  the 
grandeur  of  next  week’s  events.  Aunt  Evelyn’s 
intense  love  of  horses  made  Cockbird  the  object  of  an 
admiration  which  almost  equalled  my  own.  This, 
combined  with  her  unshakeable  faith  in  Dixon,  gave 
her  a  comfortable  feeling  that  I  was  quite  safe  on 
Cockbird,  But  when  Miriam,  rather  tactlessly, 
blurted  out,  “Mr.  George  hasn’t  half  got  a  lovely 
jockey-cap!”  she  showed  symptoms  of  alarm. 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  the  jumps  won’t  be  very  big!” 
she  exclaimed.  To  which  I  replied,  somewhat  boast¬ 
fully,  that  I  meant  to  get  over  them  whatever  they 
might  be  like. 

“Fm  going  over  to  walk  round  the  course  with 
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Stephen  on  Sunday.  He  says  it’s  a  course  that  wants 

Suddi^f  -  -eit: 

Stephen  had  warned  me  that  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to 
stay  a  the  Rectory  for  the  Races,  because  his  mothS 
was  already^  in  such  a  muck-sweat  about  it”  thS 
the  tof3ic  was  never  touched  on  in  her  presence  T 

bicycled  .0  Dun,bridge,  tool  ,he  sfSZZ  „tI 

waysicie  station,  and  then  bicycled  another  seven 

mles  to  the  cours^  (The  seven-mile  ride  saved  me 
from  going  on  to  Downfield  and  changing  on  to  the 
branch  Ime  which  ^vent  to  the  statio^  close  by  the 
course.)  1  hese  exmtions  were  no  hardship  at  all  on 
tha  dusty  spruig  day;  had  it  been  necessary,  I  would 
gladly  have  bicycled_  all  the  whole  thirty  iSies  from 
Butlcy  and  back  again.  Nothing  in  my  life  had  ever 
appeared  more  imperative  than  that  I  should  walk 
round  th.it  tlircc  and  a  half  miles  of  fair  hunting 
country  and  mcmcirmc  each  obstadein  the  sequence 
I  wanted  to  carry  home  in  my  cranium  every  inch 
of  the  laud  m-cr  ivludi  Gockbird  would,  I  strenLusly 
hoped,  stnilc  wuh  his  lour  legs.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  1  had  plenty  to  occupy  my  mind 
plca.santly  as  I  pedalled  seriously  along  the  leafless 
lanes.  I  already  knew  that  part  of  the  Ringwell 
country  moderaldy  tvdl;  I  could  identify  most  of  the 
coverts  by  tlu-ir  names,  and  I  ruminated  affectionately 
on  the  rainy  i'ebruary  days  when  I  had  gone  round 
and  tluough  them  in  a  hot  and  flustered  gallop  with 
the  inud  li-oiu  the  man  in  front  of  me  flying  past  my 
head,  hagtuly  I  recognized  the  hedges  and  heave- 
gates  which  I  had  jumped,  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  the 
Ringwell  sport.smen  accompanied  my  meditations 
m  amicable  cltistcrs. 
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Memories  within  memories;  those  red  and  black 
and  brown  coated  riders  return  to  me  now  without 
any  beckoning,  bringing  along  with  them  the  wintry 
smelling  freshness  of  the  woods  and  fields.  And  how 
could  I  forget  them,  those  evergreen  country  charac¬ 
ters  whom  once  I  learnt  to  know  by  heart,  and  to 
whom  I  have  long  since  waved  my  last  farewell  (as 
though  at  the  end  of  a  rattling  good  day).  Sober¬ 
faced  squires,  with  their  civil  greetings  and  knowing 
eyes  for  the  run  of  a  fox;  the  landscape  belonged  to 
them  and  they  to  the  homely  landscape.  Weather¬ 
beaten  farmers,  for  whom  the  activities  of  the  Hunt 
were  genial  interludes  in  the  stubborn  succession  of 
good  or  bad  seasons  out  of  which  they  made  a  living 
on  their  low-lying  clay  or  wind-swept  downland  acres. 
These  people  were  the  pillars  of  the  Hunt — the  land¬ 
owners  and  the  farmers.  The  remainder  w'ere  merely 
subscribers;  and  a  rich-flavourcd  collection  of  charac¬ 
ters  they  were,  although  I  only  half-recognized  them 
as  such  while  I  was  with  them. 

There  was  loquacious  old  Mr.  Dearborn;  formerly 
a  none-too-successful  stockbroker,  and  now.  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  leisure,  who  enjoyed  himself  on  a  couple  of 
spavined  screws  which  (he  continually  asserted)  were 
worth  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  apiece  and  as 
clever  as  cats,  though  he’d  never  given  more  than 
thirty  pounds  for  a  horse,  and  rarely  went  as  high  as 
that;  both  of  them,  as  Stephen  said,  looked  lonely 
without  a  gig  behind  them.  Old  Dearborn  jabbered 
his  way  through  the  days,  attaching  himself  to  one 
group  of  riders  after  another  until  a  fox  was  found; 
at  the  end  of  a  good  hunt  he  would  always  turn  up 
again,  puffing  and  blowing  and  purple  in  the  face, 
but  voluble  with  enthusiasm  for  the  way  his  horse 
had  got  over  “one  of  the  ugliest  places  you  ever  saw 
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in  your  life”.  However  tedious  he  may  have  been, 
the  Ringwell  field  wouldn’t  have  been  the  same 
without  him. 

Many  an_  exuberant  voice  and  lively  countenance 
I  could  revive  from  that  vanished  cavalcade.  But  I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  the  best  man  of  them  all  was 
“Gentleman  George”,  as  we  called  him.  George 
was  a  grey-haired  groom;  Mr.  Clampton,  his  middle- 
aged  master, _  was  “something  in  the  City”— a  natty 
untalkative  little  man,  who  came  out  in  queerly  cut 
clothes  and  a  low-crowned  hat.  Mr.  Clampton  kept 
three  stout-hearted  weight-carriers,  but  he  seldom 
hunted  more  than  one  day  a  week.  George  put  in 
as  many  days  as  possible;  he  called  it  “keeping  the 
guv’nor’s  ’osses  well  in  work”.  No  day  was  too^'long 
and  no  fence  too  hairy  for  George  and  the  guv’nor’s 
’osses.  At  the  most  remote  meets  he  would  trot  up — 
his  fine-featured  open  face  subdued  to  the  decorum 
of  servitude  and  a  jolly  twinkle  for  ever  lurldng  in  his 
keen  eyes.  (He  was  a  man  who  could  condense  more 
meaning  into  a  single  wink  than  most  political 
speakers  can  put  into  a  peroration.)  Always  he  had 
his  free  and  easy  hail  for  the  hunt-servants  (to  whom 
he  could  generally  give  some  useful  information  dur¬ 
ing  the  day) ;  for  the  gentry  he  reserved  a  respectful 
rap  of  his  hat-brim  and  a  sonorous  “Mornin’,  sir”. 
However  curt  his  utterances  were,  the  tones  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  imply  the  underlying  richness  and 
vigour  of  his  vitality.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the 
country  backwards,  and  the  short-tailed  grey  who 
was  his  favourite  had  done  fourteen  seasons  with 
those  hounds  since  Mr.  Clampton  first  bought  him 
as  a  five-year-old  from  a  farm  in  County  Waterford. 

The  great  joke  about  George  was  his  method  of 
acting  as  second  horseman  when  his  worthy  master 
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was  out  hunting.  This,  of  course,  should  have  meant 
that  he  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  the  loads  and 
handed  the  horse  over  to  his  employer  as  soon  as  the 
■first  horse  had  done  as  much  galloping  and  jumping 
as  was  considered  good  for  him.  Not  so  George, 
who  was  seldom  more  than  two  fields  away  from 
hounds  however  hard  they  ran.  Times  without 
number  I  have  seen  him  come  crashing  through  some 
black-looking  fence  and  then  turn  to  shout  back  at 
the  irresolute  Mr.  Glampton,  “Shove  ’im  at  it  sir; 
there’s  a  big  old  ditch  on  the  landing  side!  And 
at  the  end  of  a  gallop,  when  both  horses  were  smoking 
hot  he  would  dismount  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
exchano-e  horses  with  his  master,  who  had  even  been 
known  to  go  home  first,  leaving  his  privileged  retainer 
to  knock  holes  in  the  fences  in  a  late  afternoon  hunt. 

In  him  I  seem  to  be  remembering  all  that  was 
warm-hearted  and  exhilarating  in  my  days  with  the 
Ringwell,  for  he  showed  a  special  interest  m  Stephen 
Golwood  and  myself,  and  was  never  so  well  contented 
as  when  he  was  showing  us  the  way  over  an  awkward 
place  or  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience 
and  intimate  knowledge.  There  was  something  noble 
about  him.  And  so  (I  choose  to  think)  it  was  for 
“Gentleman  George”  that  I  kept  the  kindliest  of  my 
meditations  as  I  was  bicycling  to  the  point-to-pomt 


course. 


It  was  peaceful  and  pleasant  to  be  squatting  on  a 
ffate  and  opening  the  package  of  sandwiches  that 
Miriam  had  made  me.  The  gate  opened  on  to  a 
boggy  lane  which  ran  through  Gruchett  s  Wood- 
a  well-known  covert.  But  Gruchett  s  Wood  was 
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erinning  to  look  more  idyllic  than  sporting  now;  it 
ns  dotted  with  primrose  bunches,  and  the  wild 
aemones  were  numerous.  Although  I  saw  them  with 
lacid  appreciation  my  uppermost  thought  was  that 
le  country  was  drying  up  nicely;  deep  going  was 
lelieved  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  Cockbird,  who  was 
apposed  to  possess  a  turn  of  speed  which  he  would 
lave  more  chance  of  showing  if  the  ground  were  dry. 

The  early  afternoon  was  quiet  and  Sunday-like  as  I 
at  with  half  a  ham-sandwich  in  my  hand;  a  saffron 
)utterfly  fluttered  aimlessly  along  the  hedge;  miles 
iway  the  grey-green  barrier  of  the  downs  overlooked 
he  inactive  Weald,  and  I  thought  Fd  rather  like  to 
De  up  there,  by  the  old  windmill  on  Ditchbury 

leacon.  . 

Discarding  this  unsportsmanlike  notion  1  went  on 
my  way;  half  an  hour  later  my  uncompanioned 
identity  had  been  merged  in  my  meeting  with  Stephen 
and  we  were  very  deliberately  inspecting  the  first  few 
fences.  There  was  a  stake-and-bound  hedge  on  a 
bank  which  we  didn’t  much  like  the  look  of.  While 
we  were  still  planted  in  front  of  it  the  cheery  voice  of 
Arthur  Brandwick  hailed  us  with  That  s  a  place 
where  you’ll  have  to  take  a  pull  at  your  old  horse, 
Steve.”  With  him  was  Nigel  _  Croplady,  wearing 
white  gaiters  and  puffing  a  cigar;  his  somewhat 
supercilious  recognition  of  my  existence  made  me  feel 
that  I  had  no  business  to  be  there  at  all.  Croplady 
was  on  the  Point-to-Point  Committee;  he  had  helped 
to  plan  out  the  course  and  had  supervised  the  making 
up  and  trimming  of  the  fences. 

"Fm  not  at  all  sure  we  oughtn’t  to  have  made  the 
course  a  bit  stiffer,”  he  remarked. 

Brandwick  replied  that  he  wouldn’t  be  saying  that 
if  he  were  having  a  bump  round  it  himself. 
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Croplady  expressed  regret  that  he  wasii  t  able  to 
ride  the  horse  he’d  entered  for  the  Heavy  Weights. 
“That  infernal  knee  of  mine  went  groggy  again 
while  I  was  playing  golf  on  Thursday.  But  I  ve  got 
‘Boots  ’  Brownrigg  to  ride  him  for  me,  so  he  ought 

to  be  in  the  picture  all  right.”  _  . 

I  gathered  that  “Boots”  Browmugg  was  m  the 
“Blues”  and  had  “ridden  a  clinking  good  fimsh  at  the 
Guards’  Meeting  at  Hawthorn  Hill  the  other  day”. 

Brandwick  toid  us  that  he’d  asked  Roger  Pomfrct 
to  ride  his  young  horse.  “He’s  a  mutton-fisted 
beggar;  but  the  horse  is  a  bit  nappy,  and  young 
Roger’ll  be  the  man  to  keep  him  going  at  his  fences.” 

Every  syllable  they  uttered  made  my  own  private 
aspirations  more  preposterous  and  perishable,  my 
optimism  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  we  plodded  across  a 
wet  pasture  to  the  next  obstacle,  which  had  a  wide 
ditch  on  the  take-off  side. 

^‘'There’s  another  place  where  therehl  be  trouble 
for  somebody!”  Brandwick’s  jolly  voice  seemed  to  be 
glorying  in  the  prospect  of  horses  refusing  and  rideis 
shooting  up  their  necks,  or  even  over  their  ears.  He 
turned  to  me.  “Let’s  see,  you’re  running  that  nice- 
looking  bay  of  yours,  aren’t  you?” 

I  replied,  “Yes,  I’m  having  a  ride.” 

Croplady  became  knowledgeable  about  the  entries, 
which  had  long  been  a  subject  for  speculation  between 
Stephen  and  myself.  “Quite  a  hot  lot  for  the  Heavy 
Weights  this  year.  Two  of  those  Cavalry  thrusters 
who  keep  their  nags  in  Downfield.  They’re  always 
rather  an  unknown  quantity.” 

Stephen  remarked  that  the  Colonel’s  Cup  was  well 
worth  winning,  and  Croplady  agreed  that  it  was  a 
much  better  pot  than  the  Light  Weight  one,  and  must 
have  cost  the  old  boy  five-and-twenty  quid  at  least. 
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ksilciil  and  ciislieartened,  I  longed  to  be  alone  again’ 
the  presence  of  the  other  two  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  talk  naturally  to  Stephen,  and  I  couldn’t  help 
feeling  that  they  regarded  me  as  an  entry  which 
could  be  ruled  out  of  all  serious  consideration.  The 
whole  aihxir  had  become  bleakly  detached  from  my 
previous  conception  of  it.  I  was  just  a  greenhorn. 
What  chance  had  I  got  against  Brownrigg  of  the 
“Blues”,  or  those  ferociously  efficient  Cavalry  officers? 
Bicycling  back  to  the  station  with  only  just  time  to 
catch  the  train,  I  visualized  myself  refusing  the  first 
fence  and  colliding  with  Roger  Pomfret,  who  was 
associated  in  my  memory  with  all  my  most  timorous 
experiments  with  the  Dumborough. 

Aunt  Evelyn  found  me  an  uncommunicative  com¬ 
panion  that  evening;  and  it  wasn’t  easy  to  talk  to 
Di.xon  about  the  course  when  I  went  to  the  stable 
next  morning.  “I  hear  there’s  a  very  hot  lot  entered 
for  the  Heavy  Weights,”  I  said,  as  I  watched  him 
polishing  away  at  Cockbird’s  glossy  coat.  My  tone 
was,  perhaps,  a  shade  extenuatory.  I  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  speak  of  Brownrigg  of  the  “Blues”. 

Dixon  straightened  himself  and  passed  his  hand 
along  Cockbird’s  back.  “Don’t  you  worry  about 
that.  I’ll  bet  our  horse  gives  some  of ’em  a  shaking 
up!”  he  replied. 

Cockbird  gave  a  playful  hoist  of  his  hind  quarters 
and  then  snatched  a  mouthful  of  hay  from  his  rack. 
I  wished  that  the  confidence  of  my  confederates  was 
a  little  more  infectious. 

IV 

The  races  were  to  be  on  Wednesday.  After 
exercising  our  minds  on  the  problem  of  how  best 
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to  convey  Cockbird  to  the  course  by  two  o’clock  on 
that  afternoon,  we  decided  against  his  spending  the 
previous  night  in  Downfield.  I  suggested  that  he 
would  probably  sleep  better  in  his  own  stable,  which 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  improperly  expressed, 
though  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  lie  down  and 
shut  his  eyes  like  everybody  else  who  has  something 
important  to  do  next  day.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  mention  an  odd  fact,  which  is  that  when  I 
dream  about  horses,  as  I  often  do,  they  usually  talk 
like  human  beings,  although  the  things  they  say,  as 
in  most  dreams,  are  only  confused  fantasias  on 
ordinary  speech. 

Anyhow,  it  was  arranged  that  Dixon  should  ride 
Cockbird  to  Dumbridge  on  Wednesday  morning, 
box  him  to  Downfield,  put  him  up  at  Whatman’s 
"'^Hunting  and  Livery  Stables”  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  jog  him  quietly  out  to  the  course,  which 
was  about  four  miles  from  Downfield.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  was  to  ride  Harkaway  to  Dumbridge  (I  felt 
that  this  ride  would  be  better  for  me  than  if  I  drove 
in  the  dogcart),  catch  a  later  train,  and  find  my  way 
out  to  the  course  as  best  I  could.  The  bag  holding 
my  coat,  boots,  cap,  spurs,  and  weight-cloth  would 
go  by  the  carrier.  (I  mention  these  details  because 
they  did  seem  so  vastly  important  at  the  time.) 

Cockbird’s  night’s  rest  was,  I  imagine,  normal,  and 
it  didn’t  occur  to  me  to  speculate  about  Dixon’s. 
My  own  slumbers  were  what  I  should  then  have 
considered  inadequate;  that  is  to  say,  I  lay  awake  for 
a  couple  of  hours  and  then  slept  like  a  top  until 
Miriam  called  me  at  eight. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  reticent  and  self-conscious. 
Patient  Miriam’s  anxiety  that  I  should  eat  a  good 
breakfast  wasn’t  well  received,  and  Aunt  Evelyn’s 
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forced  cheerfulness  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  going 
to  be  hanged  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  never  made 
any  reference  to  the  possibility  of  her  going  to  see  the 
Races.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  as  sensitive  to 
the  precarious  outcome  of  the  adventure  as  I  was. 
For  me  the  whole  day,  until  my  race  started,  was 
pervaded  by  the  sinking  sensation  which  is  commonly 
called  being  in  a  blue  funk.  But  when  the  stable-boy 
(his  face  clearly  showing  his  awareness  that  he  was 
at  close  quarters  with  momentous  happenings)  had 
led  Harkaway  out  of  the  stable,  and  I  had  mounted 
and  was  trotting  through  the  village,  I  was  conscious 
of  being  as  fit  as  F  d  ever  been  in  my  life,  and  of  being 
in  some  way  harmonious  with  the  mild,  half-clouded 
April  morning  which  contained  me. 

The  morning  tasted  good;  but  it  had  only  one 
meaning:  it  was  the  morning  of  the  point-to-points. 
To  have  understood  the  gusto  of  that  physical  experi¬ 
ence  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  illusion  which  we 
call  youth  and  immaturity — that  unforeseeing  actual¬ 
ity  which  retrospection  can  transmute  into  a  lucid 
and  orderly  emotion.  The  April  morning,  as  I  see  it 
now,  symbolized  a  stage  which  I  had  then  reached 
in  my  earthly  pilgrimage. 

But  whatever  ''bright  shoots  of  everlastingness'’ 
my  body  may  have  felt,  my  ordinary  mind  manifested 
itself  only  by  instructing  me  to  feel  in  my  coat  pocket 
for  the  half-sheet  of  notepaper  on  which  I  had  written 
"This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  G.  Sherston’s  bay  gelding 
Cockbird  has  been  fairly  and  regularly  hunted  with 
the  Ringwell  Hounds”;  to  which  the  M.F.H.  had 
appended  his  signature  adding  the  figures  of  the 
current  hunting  season,  which  I  had  carelessly 
omitted.  This  document  had  to  be  shown  at  the 
scales,  although  when  I  actually  got  there  the  Clerk 
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of  the  Scales  forgot  to  ask  me  for  it.  When.  I  was 
making  sure  that  it  was  still  in  my  pocket  I  was  still 
under  the  misapprehension  that  unless  I  could 
produce  it  in  the  weighing  tent  I  should  be  dis¬ 
qualified  from  riding  in  my  race. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  I  met  John  Homeward 
and  his  van.  He  was  setting  out  on  his  monotonous 
expedition  to  the  country  towUj  and  I  stopped  for  a 
few  words  with  him.  His  benevolent  bearded  face 
made  me  feel  more  confident^  and  so  did  his  gruff 
voice  when  he  took  a  stumpy  clay  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  to  wish  me  luck. 

'^^Fve  asked  Tom  to  put  half  a  crown  on  for 
he  said;  “^htdl  be  a  great  day  for  Butley  if  you  winP’ 
His  blunt  nod,  as  I  left  him  sitting  under  the  shadow 
of  his  hooded  van,  was  a  send-off  which  stiffened  my 
faltering  ambition  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  being 
the  owner  of  Cockbird. 

Remembering  how  Fd  bicycled  off  to  the  Ringwell 
Meeting  twelve  months  before,  I  thought  how  flabber¬ 
gasted  I  should  have  been  if  Fd  been  told  that  I 
should  be  riding  in  a  race  there  next  year.  And  in 
spite  of  that  persistent  sinking  sensation,  I  was  thank¬ 
ful  that,  at  any  rate,  I  had  got  as  far  as  ‘ 'having  a 
bump  round”.  For  whatever  might  happen,  I  was 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  spectators.  Taking  my 
cap  off  to  two  elderly  ladies,  the  Miss  Pattons,  who 
passed  me  on  their  tricycles  with  bobs  and  smiles,  I 
wondered  whether  it  was  going  to  rain.  Perhaps  the 
sun  came  out  to  show  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  fine 
afternoon.  When  I  was  on  the  main  road  I  passed 
Joey,  the  lizard-faced  stone-breaker,  who  looked  up 
from  his  flint-hammering  to  salute  me  with  a  grin. 


Xhe  sun.  was  stili  shining  when  I  got  to  the  course; 
but  it  was  now  less  easy  to  believe  that  I  had  engaged 
myself  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  which  was 
attracting  such  a  crowd  of  cheerful  country  folk. 
I  felt  extraneous  and  forlorn.  Everyone  else  seemed 
intent  on  having  as  good  a  time  as  possible  on  such  a 
lovely  afternoon.  I  had  come  briskly  out  from 
Downfield  on  a  two-horse  char-a-banc  which  was 
waiting  outside  the  station.  The  journey  cost  half  a 
crown.  Several  ofmyfellow-passengers  were  “bookies” 
and  their  clerks,  with  their  name-boards  and  giant 
umbrellas;  their  jocosities  accentuated  the  crudity 
of  the  impact  on  my  mind  made  by  the  realistic 
atmosphere  of  racing.  I  did  my  best  to  feel  as  much 
like  a  “gentleman-rider”  as  I  could,  and  to  forget 
that  I  was  making  my  first  appearance  in  a  race. 

The  air  smelt  of  trodden  turf  as  I  lugged  my  bag 
(loaded  with  fourteen  one-pound  lead  weights)  into 
the  dressing-room,  which  was  in  a  farm  building  under 
some  elms  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground  which 
overlooked  the  sparsely  flagged  course.  After  dump¬ 
ing  the  bag  in  a  corner  of  the  dry-mud  floored  barn, 
I  went  out  to  look  for  Cockbird  and  Dixon.  They 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  so  I  returned  to  the  dressing- 
room,  reminding  myself  that  Dixon  had  said  he 
wouldn’t  bring  “our  horse”  out  there  any  earlier 
than  he  was  obliged  to,  since  it  would  only  excite 
him;  I  also  realized  that  I  should  get  “rattled” 
myself  unless  I  kept  quiet  and  reserved  my  energies 
for  three  o’clock. 

The  first  race  was  run  at  two,  and  mine  was  the 
third  event  on  the  card,  so  I  bought  that  absorbing 
document  and  perched  myself  on  an  old  corn-bin  to 
peruse  it.  “Riders  are  requested  to  return  their  number- 
cloths  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Scales  immediately  after  each  race.” 
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I  had  forgotten  that  number-cloths  existed,  so  that 
was  news  to  me.  These  Steeplechases  are  held  subject  to 
National  Hunt  Rules  as  to  corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices  T 
A  moment’s  reflection  convinced  me  that  I  need  not 
worry  about  that  admonition;  it  was  sufficiently 
obvious  that  I  had  a  clean  sheet  under  National  Hunt 
Rules,  though  it  flattered  me  to  feel  that  I  was  at  last 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

After  these  preliminaries  I  looked  inside  the  card, 
at  the  entries.  Good  heavens,  there  were  fourteen  in 
my  race!  Several  of  the  names  I  didn’t  know. 
Captain  Silcock’s  ‘^‘Crumpet”.  Mr.  F.  Duckwith’s 
‘‘^Grasshopper”.  Those  must  be  the  soldiers  who 
hunted  from  Downfield.  Mr.  G.  Bagwell’s  “Kil- 
grubbin  III”,  That  might  be — yes,  of  course,  it  was 
— the  fat  little  man  on  the  weedy  chestnut,  who  was 
always  refusing  small  timber  out  hunting.  Not  much 
danger  from  him  as  long  as  I  kept  well  out  of  his  way 
at  the  first  fence;  and  probably  he,  and  several  of  the 
others,  wouldn’t  go  to  the  post  after  all.  My  own 
name  looked  nice. 

A  blue-jowled  man  in  a  yellow  waistcoat  hurried  in, 
exclaiming,  “Can  anybody  lend  me  a  weight-cloth?” 
I  glanced  at  my  bag  and  resolved  that  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  lend  him  mine  (which  had  yet  to  receive 
its  baptismal  instalment  of  sweat).  Several  riders 
were  now  preparing  for  the  first  race,  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  me  until  ginger-haired  Roger  Pomfret 
came  in.  He  had  been  inspecting  the  fences,  and  he 
wiped  his  fleshy  red  face  with  his  sleeve  as  he  sat  down 
and  started  rummaging  in  his  bag.  Tentatively  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  course.  I  was  quite 
glad  to  see  someone  I  knew,  though  I’d  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  someone  else.  He  chucked  me  a  surly 
nod,  which  he  supplemented  with — “Course?  I 
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don't  mind  telling  you,  this  something  course  would 
break  the  heart  of  a  blank  buffalo.  It's  nothing  but 
twists  and  turns,  and  there  isn't  a  something  fence 
you  could  go  fast  at  v/ithout  risking  your  something- 
neck,  and  a  nice  hope  I've  got  on  that  blank  sketchy 
jumper  of  Brandwick's!" 

Before  I  could  think  of  an  answer  his  boon  com- 
panion  in  blasphemy,  Bill  Jaggett,  came  in  (em¬ 
bellished  with  a  brown  billycock  hat  and  black  and 
white  check  breeches).  Jaggett  began  chaffing  him 
about  the  something  unhealthy  ride  he  was  going  to 
have  in  the  Heavy  Weights,  '‘I'll  lay  you  a  tenner 
to  a  fiver  you  don't  get  round  without  falling,"  he 
guffawed.  Pomfret  took  the  bet  and  called  him  a 
pimply  faced  bastard  into  the  bargain. 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  dressed  up:  when  I 
had  pulled  my  boots  on  and  was  very  deliberately 
tucking  the  straps  in  with  the  boot-hook,  Stephen 
strolled  in;  he  was  already  wearing  his  faded  pink 
cap,  and  the  same  elongated  and  anxious  counten¬ 
ance  which  I  had  seen  a  year  ago.  No  doubt  my  own 
face  matched  his.  When  we’d  reassured  one  another 
about  the  superlative  fitness  of  our  horses  he  asked 
if  I'd  had  any  lunch,  and  as  I  hadn’t  he  produced  a 
bar  of  chocolate  and  an  orange,  which  I  was  glad 
to  get.  Stephen  was  always  thoughtful  of  other 
people. 

The  shouts  of  the  bookies  were  now  loudening 
outside  in  the  sunlight,  and  when  I'd  slipped  on  my 
raincoat  we  went  out  to  see  what  we  could  of  the 
Light  Weight  Race. 

•k  k  k 

The  first  two  races  were  little  more  than  the  clam- 
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our  and  commotion  of  a  passing  procession.  The 
“Open  Race”  was  the  main  excitement  of  the  after¬ 
noon;  it  was  run  “in  colours”,  and  there  were  about 
a  dozen  dashing  competitors,  several  of  them  well- 
known  winners  in  such  events. 

But  everything  connected  with  this  contest  reached 
me  as  though  from  a  long  way  off,  since  I  was  half- 
stupefied  by  yawning  nervousness.  They  appeared 
to  be  accomplishing  something  incredible  by  gallop¬ 
ing  round  the  course.  I  had  got  to  do  it  myself  in  half 
an  hour;  and  what  was  worse,  Dixon  was  relying  on 
me  to  put  up  a  creditable  performance.  lie  even 
expected  me  to  give  the  others  “a  shaking  up”. 
Stephen  had  ceased  to  be  any  moral  support  at  all: 
in  spite  of  his  success  last  year  he  was  nearly  as 
nervous  as  I  was,  and  when  the  field  for  the  Open 
Race  had  filed  out  of  the  hurdle-guarded  enclosure, 
which  did  duty  as  the  paddock,  he  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  Jerry  and  I  was  left  to  face  the  future  alone. 

Also,  as  far  as  I  knew,  my  horse  hadn’t  yet  arrived, 
and  it  was  with  a  new  species  of  alarm  that  I  searched 
for  him  after  I  had  seen  the  race  start;  the  paddock 
and  its  environs  now  looked  unfriendly  and  forsaken. 

I  discovered  my  confederates  in  a  quiet  corner 
under  a  hayrick.  They  seemed  a  discreet  and  un¬ 
assuming  pair,  but  Dixon  greeted  me  with  an  in¬ 
vigorative  grin.  “I  kept  him  away  from  the  course  as 
long  as  I  could,”  he  said  confidentially;  “he’s  as  quiet 
as  a  sheep,  but  he  knows  what  he’s  here  for;  he’s  staled 
twice  since  we  got  here.”  He  told  me  that  Mr. 
Gaffikin  was  about  and  had  been  looking  for  me.  “He 
says  our  horse  stands  a  jolly  good  chance  with  the 
going  as  good  as  it  is.” 

I  said  there  was  one  place,  in  and  out  of  a  lane, 
where  I’d  have  to  be  careful. 


We  then  escorted  Cockbird  to  the  paddock;  by 
the  time  we  were  there  and  Fd  fetched  my  weight- 
clotlij  the  Open  Race  was  over  and  the  spectators 
were  trooping  back  again.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
GafFikin,  who  hailed  me  companionably  with  ''Hullo, 
old  chap;  jolly  sporting  of  you  to  be  having  a  ride!’’ 
and  thereafter  took  complete  charge  of  me  in  a  most 
considerate  manner,  going  with  me  to  the  weighing 
tent  with  the  weight-cloth  over  his  arm,  while"  I,  of 
course,  carried  my  saddle. 

The  winner  of  the  Open  Race  was  weighing  in 
when  we  arrived,  and  I  stepped  diffidently  on  to  the 
machine  immediately  after  his  glorified  and  perspiring 
vacation  of  the  seat.  Mr.  Gaffikin  doled  out  a  few 
leads  for  me  to  slip  into  the  leather  pouches  on  the 
dark  blue  cloth  until  I  tipped  the  scale  at  fourteen 
stone.  The  Clerk  of  the  Scales,  an  unsmiling  person 
with  a  large  sallow  face — he  was  a  corn-merchant — 
verified  my  name  on  the  card  and  handed  me  my 
number-cloth  and  armlet;  my  number  was  seven; 
under  less  exacting  conditions  I  might  have  wondered 
whether  it  was  a  lucky  number,  but  I  was  pushed  out 
of  the  way  by  Pomfret.  Arthur  Brandwick  (in  a  grey 
bowler)  was  at  his  elbow,  talking  nineteen  to  the 
dozen;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Stephen’s  serious 
face;  Colonel  Hesmon  was  with  him,  behaving 
exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that,  having 
already  "given  the  boy  the  horse”,  he  could  no  longer 
say  that  he  was  going  to  do  so  if  he  won  the  race. 

While  Dixon  was  putting  the  last  testing  touches  to 
Gockbird’s  straps  and  buckles,  the  little  Colonel  came 
across  to  assure  me  that  if  Jerry  didn’t  win  there 
was  no  one  he’d  rather  see  first  past  the  judge’s 
wagon  than  me.  He  added  that  he’d  taken  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  choosing  the  Cup— "very  nice  goblet 
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shape— got  it  from  Stegman  &  Wilks— excellent  old 
firm  in  the  City”.  But  his  eye  wandered  away  from 
Cockbird;  his  sympathies  were  evidently  strongly 
implicated  in  Jerry,  who  was  as  unperturbed  as  if  he 
were  being  put  into  a  brougham  to  fetch  someone 
from  the  station. 

Near  him,  Nigel  Croplady  was  fussing  round  his 
horse,  with  quite  a  crowd  round  him. 

The  terrific  “Boots”  Brownrigg  was  puffing  a  cigar¬ 
ette  with  apparent  unconcern;  his  black  cap  was  well 
over  his  eyes  and  both  hands  were  plunged  in  the 
pockets  of  a  short  blue  overcoat;  from  one  of  the 
pockets  protruded  a  short  cutting  whip.  His  boots 
were  perfection.  Spare  built  and  middle-sized,  he 
looked  absolutely  undefeatable;  and  if  he  had  any 
doubts  about  his  own  abilities  he  concealed  them  well. 

Stifling  another  yawn,  I  did  my  best  to  imitate  his 
demeanour.  The  bookies  were  bawling  “Two  to 
one  bar  one”.  Cockbird,  stimulated  by  publicity, 
now  began  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  real  restive 
racehorse,  chucking  his  head  about,  flattening  his 
ears,  and  capering  sideways  in  a  manner  which  caused 
the  onlookers  to  skip  hastily  out  of  range  of  his  heels. 

“I  say,  that’s  a  classy  looking  quad!”  exclaimed 
ayouth  who  appeared  to  have  purchased  the  paddock. 
He  consulted  his  card,  and  I  overheard  his  companion, 
as  they  turned  away,  saying  something  about  “his 
jockey  looking  a  bit  green”.  “We’d  better  back 
Nigel’s  horse.  They  say  he’ll  win  for  a  cert.” 

For  want  of  anything  else  to  do  at  this  critical 
moment  I  asked  Dixon  whether  he’d  put  Homeward’s 
half-crown  on.  He  said,  “Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Gaffikin’s 
man  has  just  done  it  for  me,  and  I’ve  got  a  bit  on 
for  myself.  Ifs  a  good  thing-,  they’re  laying  five  to  one 
about  him.  Mr.  Stephen’s  horse  is  at  two’s.” 
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Mr.  Gaffikin  chimed  in  with  ^‘Mikado's  a  hot 
favourite.  Two  to  one  on^  all  along  the  linei'V  Mikado 
was  Groplady’s  horse. 

Mr.  Gajffikin  then  tied  the  strings  of  my  cap  in  a 
very  tight  bow;  a  bell  jangled  and  a  stentorian  voice 
shouted,  “^Now,  then,  gentlemen,  Fm  going  down  to 
the  post.^'  The  blue  sky  suddenly  went  white;  my 
heart  bumped;  I  felt  dazed  and  breathless.  Then 
Mr.  Gaffikin's  remote  voice  said,  ^‘Let  me  give  you 
a  leg  up,  old  chap’’;  I  grabbed  hold  of  the  reins, 
lifted  an  awkward  foot,  and  was  lifted  airily  on  to  the 
slippery  saddle:  Gockbird  gave  one  prance  and  then 
stood  still;  Dixon  was  holding  him  firmly  by  the 
head.  Pressing  my  knees  into  the  saddle  I  overheard 
Mr.  Gaffikin’s  ultimate  advice.  '^Don’t  go  in  front 
unless  you  can  help  it;  but  keep  well  with  ’^m.”  They 
both  wished  me  luck  and  released  me  to  my  destiny. 

I  felt  as  if  Fd  never  been  on  Cockbird’s  back  before; 
everything  around  me  appeared  unreal  and  dis¬ 
connected  from  all  my  previous  experience.  As  I 
followed  Stephen  out  of  the  paddock  in  a  sort  of 
equestrian  trance,  I  caught  sight  of  his  father’s  face, 
pale  and  fixed  in  its  most  strenuous  expression;  his 
eyes  followed  his  son,  on  whose  departure  he  was  too 
intent  to  be  able  to  take  in  anyone  else.  We  filed 
through  a  gate  under  some  trees :  '^Gentleman George” 
was  standing  by  the  gate;  he  stared  up  at  me  as  I 
passed.  ‘'^That’s  the  ’oss  for  my  money,”  was  all  that 
he  said,  but  his  measured  tone  somehow  brought  me 
to  my  senses,  and  I  was  able  to  look  about  me  when 
we  got  down  to  the  starting  place. 

But  even  then  I  was  much  more  a, passenger  than  a 
resolute  rider  with  his  wits  about  him  to  “pinch”  a 
good  start.  There  were  seven  others.  I  kept  close 
to  Stephen.  We  lined  up  uneasily;  while  the  starter 
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(on  his  dumpy  grey  cob)  was  instructing  us  to  keep 
the  red  flags  on  the  right  and  the  white  flags  on  the 
left  (which  we  already  knew)  I  noticed  Pomfret, 
(on  a  well-bred,  excitable  brown)  and  Brownrigg 
(Croplady’s  bright  chestnut  looking  very  compact) 
already  stealing  forward  on  the  side  furthest  from  him. 

When  he  said  “Go”,  I  went  with  the  others;  albeit 
with  no  sense  of  initiative.  The  galloping  hoofs  sound¬ 
ed  strange.  But  Cockbird  felt  strong  under  me  and  he 
flicked  over  the  first  fence  with  level  and  unbroken 
stride;  he  was  such  a  big  jumper  and  so  quick  over 
his  fences  that  I  had  to  pull  him  back  after  each  one 
in  order  to  keep  level  with  Jei'ry,  who  was  going  his 
best  pace  all  the  way.  One  of  the  soldiers  (in  a  top- 
hat)  was  making  the  running  with  Brownrigg  and 
Pomfret  close  behind  him.  At  the  awkward  fifth 
fence  (the  one  on  a  bank)  Pomfret’s  horse  jumped 
sideways  and  blundered  as  he  landed;  this  caused 
Pomfret  to  address  him  in  uncomplimentary  lan¬ 
guage,  and  at  the  next  obstacle  (another  awkward 
one)  he  ran  out  to  the  left,  taking  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  him.  This,  to  my  intense  relief,  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him.  I  took  it  at  a  place  where  a  hole  had 
been  knocked  in  it  in  the  previous  races.  The  next 
thing  I  remember  was  the  brook,  which  had  seemed 
wide  and  intimidating  when  I  was  on  foot  and  had 
now  attracted  a  small  gathering  of  spectators.  But 
water  jumps  are  deceptive  things  and  Cockbird  shot 
over  this  one  beautifully:  (Stephen  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  he’d  “never  seen  a  horse  throw  such  an 
enormous  lep”).  We  went  on  up  a  long  slope  of  firm 
pasture-land,  and  I  now  became  aware  of  my  respon¬ 
sibility;  my  arms  were  aching  and  my  fingers  were 
numb  and  I  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid 
taking  the  lead,  for  after  jumping  a  couple  more 
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fences  and  crossing  a  field  of  light  ploughland  we 
soared  over  a  hedge  with  a  big  drop  and  began  to 
go  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Jerry  was  out¬ 
paced  and  I  was  level  with  Mikado  and  the  Cavalry 
soldier  who  had  been  cutting  out  the  work.  As 
Stephen  dropped  behind  he  said,  “Go  on,  George; 
you’ve  got  ’em  stone-cold.” 

We  were  now  more  than  three  parts  of  the  way 
round,  and  there  was  a  sharp  turn  left-handed  where 
we  entered  on  the  last  half-mile  of  the  course.  I  lost 
several  lengths  here  by  taking  a  wide  sweep  round  the 
white  flag,  which  Brownrigg  almost  touched  with  his 
left  boot.  At  the  next  fence  the  soldier  went  head 
over  heels,  so  it  was  just  as  well  for  me  that  I  was  a 
few_  lengths  behind  him.  He  and  his  horse  were  still 
rolling  about  on  the  ground  when  I  landed  well  clear 
of  them.  Brownrigg  looked  round  and  then  went 
steadily  on  across  a  level  and  rather  wet  field  which 
compelled  me  to  take  my  last  pull  at  Cockbird.  Get¬ 
ting  on  to  better  ground,  I  remembered  Mr.  Gafiikin’s 
advice,  and  let  my  horse  go  after  him.  When  I  had 
drawn  up  to  him  it  was  obvious  that  Cockbird  and 
Mikado  were  the  only  ones  left  in  it.  I  was  alone 
with  the  formidable  Brownrigg.  The  difference 
between  us  was  that  he  was  quite  self-contained  and  I 
was  palpitating  with  excitement. 

We  were  side  by  side:  approaching  the  fourth  fence 
from  the  finish  he  hit  his  horse  and  went  ahead;  this 
caused  Cockbird  to  quicken  his  pace  and  make  his 
first  mistake  in  the  race  by  going  too  fast  at  the  fence. 
He  hit  it  hard  and  pecked  badly;  Brownrigg,  of 
course,  had  steadied  Mikado  for  the  jump  after  the 
quite  legitimate  little  piece  of  strategy  which  so 
nearly  caused  me  to  “come  unstuck”.  Nearly,  but 
not  quite.  For  after  my  arrival  at  Cockbird’s  ears 
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Ms  recovery  tipped  me  half-way  back  again  and  he 
cantered  on  across  the  next  field  with  me  clinging 
round  his  neck.  At  one  moment  I  was  almost  in  front 
of  his  chest.  I  said  to  myself,  ''I  won't  fall  off’,  as  I 
gradually  worked  my  way  back  into  the  saddle.  My 
horse  was  honestly  following  Mikado,  and  my  fate 
depended  on  whether  I  could  get  into  the  saddle 
before  we  arrived  at  the  next  fence.  This  I  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  and  we  got  over  somehow.  I  then 
regained  my  stirrups  and  set  off  in  urgent  pursuit. 

After  that  really  remarkable  recovery  of  mine,  life 
became  lyrical,  beatified,  ecstatic,  or  anything  else 
you  care  to  call  it.  To  put  it  tersely,  I  just  galloped 
past  Brownrigg,  sailed  over  the  last  two  fences,  and 
won  by  ten  lengths.  Stephen  came  in  a  bad  third. 
I  also  remember  seeing  Roger  Pomfret  ride  up  to 
Jaggett  in  the  paddock  and  inform  him  in  a  most 
aggressive  voice  that  he’d  got  to  ‘^^something  well 
pay  up  and  look  pleasant”. 

Needless  to  say  that  Dixon’s  was  the  first  face  I  was 
aware  of;  his  eager  look  and  the  way  he  said,  "'^Well 
done”,  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  quintessence  of 
what  my  victory  meant  to  me.  All  else  was  irrelevant 
at  that  moment,  even  Stephen’s  unselfish  exultation 
and  Mr.  Gaffikin’s  loquacious  enthusiasm.  As  for 
Cockbird,  no  words  could  ever  express  what  we  felt 
about  him.  He  had  become  the  equine  equivalent 
of  Divinity. 


iSf  *  ★ 

Excited  as  I  was,  an  inward  voice  cautioned  me  to 
control  my  volubility.  So  when  I  had  weighed  in 
and  returned  with  my  saddle  to  find  a  cluster  of 
knowing  ones  casting  an  eye  over  the  winner,  I  just 
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waited  soberly  until  Dixon  had  rubbed  him  down, 
mounted,  and  ridden  serenely  out  of  sight.  The 
Colonel  was  on  the  spot  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
“nailing  good  performance”  and,  better  still,  to  give 
Dixon  his  due  for  having  got  Cockbird  so  fit.  Those 
few  lofty  minutes  when  he  was  making  much  of  his 
horse  were  Dixon’s  reward  for  ail  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  since  Cockbird  had  been  in  his  charge.  He 
had  needed  no  such  incentive,  but  he  asked  for 
nothing  more.  While  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Downfield  he  may  also  have  thought  to  himself  how 
he  had  made  me  into  a  good  enough  rider  to  have  got 
round  the  course  without  a  catastrophe.  (He  had  yet 
to  hear  full  details  of  the  race— including  my  peculiar 
acrobatics  toward  the  end,  which  had  been  witnessed 
by  no  one  except  the  rider  of  Mikado,  who  had  been 
kind  enough  to  tell  Croplady  that  he  never  saw  such 
a  thing  in  his  life,  which  was,  I  hoped,  intended  as  a 
compliment.) 

When  I  had  watched  Dixon’s  departure  I  found 
that  public  interest  was  being  focused  on  the 
Yeomanry  Team  Race.  I  was  glad  to  slip  away  by 
myself:  a  few  fields  out  in  the  country  I  relaxed  my 
legs  on  a  five-barred  gate  and  contemplated  my 
achievement  with  as  much  mental  detachment  as  I 
could  muster.  Even  in  those  days  I  had  an  instinct 
for  getting  the  full  flavour  of  an  experience.  Perhaps 
I  was  fortunate  in  not  yet  having  become  aware  that 
the  winner  of  the  last  race  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
next  one  starts. 

Forty  minutes  later  I  had  claimed  my  cup.  (There 
was  no  ceremony  of  presentation.)  Having  crammed 
the  ebony  pedestal  into  my  kit-bag  I  came  out  into 
the  paddock  with  the  cup  in  my  other  hand.  It  was 
convenient  to  carry,  for  it  had  handles  to  it. 
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Good-natured  Arthur  Brandwick  came  up  and 
offered  me  a  lift  back  to  Downfield.  While  he  was 
patting  me  on  the  back  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
which  seemed  somehow  familiar.  A  loose-built  ruddy 
faced  young  sportsman  was  talking  to  a  couple  of 
jovial  whiskered  farmers;  he  sat  on  a  shooting-stick 
with  his  thin  neatly  gaitered  legs  straightened;  a 
brown  felt  hat  was  tipped  well  over  his  blunt  nose, 
for  the  five  o’clock  sun  was  glaring  full  in  his  eyes.  I 
wondered  who  it  was  he  reminded  me  of.  Brandwick 
answered  my  unspoken  question. 

“D’you  twig  who  that  is?”  I  shook  my  head. 
“Well,  take  another  good  look  at  him.  It’s  our  new 
Master,  and  a  hell  of  a  good  lad  he  is,  from  all  I’ve 
heard.  Up  till  a  month  ago  everyone  thought  the 
country’d  have  to  be  hunted  by  a  Committee  next 
season.  There  was  something  fishy  about  every  one 
of  the  coves  who’d  applied  for  the  Mastership.  And 
then  this  chap  wrote  and  offered  to  hunt  the  hounds 
himself  and  put  up  fifteen  hundred  a  year  if  we 
guaranteed  him  another  two  thousand.  Hardly  a 
soul  knew  about  it  till  to-day.  We’re  lucky  to  get  him. 
He’s  been  hunting  a  good  rough  country  in  Ireland 
the  last  two  seasons  and  showing  rare  sport.  He’s 
run  across  for  a  couple  of  days  to  have  a  look  at  us.” 
As  we  walked  away  the  new  Master  turned  his  head 
and  favoured  us  with  a  slow  and  rather  blank 
stare. 

“What  did  you  say  his  name  was?”  I  asked,  when 
we  were  out  of  earshot.  Brandwick  informed  me 
that  his  name  was  Milden— Denis  Milden— and  I 
knew  that  I’d  known  it  all  the  time,  though  I  hadn’t 
set  eyes  on  him  since  I  was  eleven  years  old. 

*  *  * 
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Going  back  to  the  drawing-room,  I  lit  a  pair  of 
candles  which  made  their  miniature  gold  reflections 
on  the  shining  surface  of  the  massive  Cup.  I  couldnh 
keep  my  eyes  away  from  it.  I  looked  round  the 
shadowed  room  on  which  all  my  childhood  and 
adolescence  had  converged,  but  everything  led  back 
to  the  talisman;  while  I  gazed  and  gazed  on  its  lustre 
I  said  to  myself,  aloud,  ‘‘It  can’t  be  true  that  it’s 
really  there  on  the  table!”  The  photograph  of  Watts’s 
“Love  and  Death”  was  there  on  the  wall;  but  it 
meant  no  more  to  me  than  the  strangeness  of  the 
stars  which  I  had  seen  without  question,  out  in  the 
quiet  spring  night.  I  was  secure  in  a  cosy  little 
universe  of  my  own,  and  it  had  rewarded  me  with 
the  Colonel’s  Cup.  My  last  thought  before  I  fell 
asleep  was,  “Next  season  Fil  come  out  in  a  pink  coat.” 
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Aquamarine  and  celestial  were  the  shoals  of  sunset 
as  I  hacked  pensively  home  from  Dumbridge.  The 
Colonel’s  Gup  clinked  and  joggled  against  my  saddle 
Time  was  irrelevant.  But  I  was  back  at  Butley  by 
eight  o’clock,  and  Cockbird,  who  had  returned  by  an 
earlier  train,  was  safe  and  sound;  a  little  uneasily  he 
wandered  around  his  loose-box,  rustling  the  deep 
straw,  but  always  going  back  to  themanger  for  another 
mouthful  of  clover-hay.  Dixon  serenely  digested 
triumph  with  his  tea;  presently  he  would  go  out  to  the 
“Rose  and  Crown”  to  hand  Homeward  his  multiplied 
half-crown  and  overawe  the  gossips  with  his  glory. 

Absolved  and  acquiescent  was  the  twilight  as  I 
went  quietly  across  the  lawn  and  in  at  the  garden 
door  to  the  drawing-room.  Aunt  Evelyn’s  arm-chair 
scrooped  on  the  beeswaxed  floor  as  she  pushed  it  back 
and  stood  up  with  her  bottle  of  smelling-salts  in  her 
hand.  For  the  first  time  since  my  success  I  really 
felt  like  a  hero.  And  Miriam  served  the  dinner  with 
the  tired  face  of  a  saint  that  seemed  lit  with  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  her  ultimate  reward.  But  at  that  time 
I  didn’t  know  what  her  goodness  meant. 

At  the  end  of  our  evening,  when  they  had  gone 
upstairs  with  my  highly  coloured  history  of  the  day  in 
their  heads,  I  strolled  out  into  the  garden;  for  quite 
a  long  time  I  stared  at  the  friendly  lights  that  twinkled 
from  the  railway  station  and  along  the  dark  Weald. 
I  had  brought  something  home  with  me  as  well  as  the 
Cup.  There  was  this  new  idea  of  Denis  Milden  as 
Master.  For  I  hadn’t  forgotten  him,  and  my  per¬ 
sistent  studying  of  Horse  and  Hound  and  The  Hunting 
Directory  had  kept  me  acquainted  with  his  career  as 
an  amateur  huntsman  since  he  had  left  Oxford.  A 
dog  barked  and  a  train  went  along  the  Weald  . . .  the 
last  train  to  London,  I  thought. ... 
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PART  SEVEN:  DENIS  MILDEN  AS 
MASTER 

I 

All  through  an  extra  fine  summer  I  often 
.wondered  how  the  new  Master  was  getting  on 
in  the  Ringwell  country.  But  I  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  a  Master  of  Hounds  does  with  him¬ 
self  between  April  and  September.  I  saw  next  to 
nothing  of  Stephen,  who  was  at  Aldershot,  learning 
how  to  be  a  Special  Reserve  officer  in  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery. 

My  own  energies  were  mainly  expended  on  club 
cricket  matches.  I  managed  to  play  in  three  or  four 
matches  every  weekj  I  was  intent  on  keeping  my 
batting  average  up  to  twenty  runs  per  innings,  which 
I  found  far  from  easy,  though  I  had  one  great  after¬ 
noon  when  I  compiled  a  century  for  Butley  against 
some  very  mediocre  village  bowhng.  Those  long  days 
of  dry  weather  and  white  figures  moving  to  and  fro 
on  green  grounds  now  seem  like  an  epitome  of  all 
that  was  peaceful  in  my  past.  Walking  home  across 
the  fields  from  Butley,  or  driving  back  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  after  a  high-scoring  game  on  the  county 
ground  at  Dumbridge,  I  deplored  my  own  failure  or 
gloated  over  one  of  my  small  successes;  but  I  never 
looked  ahead,  except  when  I  thought  about  next 
winter’s  hunting.  The  horses  were  out  at  grass;  and 
so,  in  a  sense,  was  I. 


Now  and  again  I  accompanied  Aunt  Evelyn  to  a 
garden-party  where,  as  a  rule,  I  competed  in  a 
putting  tournament,  which  was  a  favourite  mode  of 
entertainment  at  the  time.  Solemnly  round  some¬ 
one’s  garden  I  putted,  partnered,  perhaps,  by  a 
major’s  wife  or  a  clergyman’s  daughter.  At  Squire 
Maundle’s  I  won  a  magnifying  glass,  and  on  another 
occasion  I  carried  off  a  carriage-clock.  Aunt  Evelyn, 
who  preferred  croquet,  was  extremely  pleased,  and 
my  leisurely  conquests  among  herbaceous  borders  and 
yew  hedges  accentuated  the  unique  pride  I  had  in  my 
racing  Gup.  In  an  exciting  match-play  final  on 
Captain  Huxtable’s  mossy  and  evergreen-shaded 
lawn  I  just  failed  to  capture  an  ivory  paper- 
knife. 

One  week-end  in  July  Stephen  came  to  stay  with 
us.  Artillery  life  hacl  caused  no  apparent  change  in 
him.  We  indulged  in  cheerful  nostalgia  for  the  chase. 
After  sniffing  the  trussed  hay  in  the  stable-barii,  we 
contemplated  Gockbird  and  Harkaway  in  the  pad- 
dock.  We  sighed  for  a  nice  moist  winter  morning. 
Stephen  was  hoping  to  get  ‘"attached”  to  some  Gun¬ 
ners  who  were  conveniently  stationed  in  the  Ringwell 
country.  He  could  tell  me  nothing  about  the  new 
Master,  except  that  he  was  already  reputed  to  be  a 
tireless  worker  and  very  well  liked  by  the  farmers.  For 
his  benefit  I  unearthed  my  early  impressions  of  Denis 
Milden  as  I  had  seen  him  when  he  was  staying  at 
Dumborough  Castle  as  a  boy.  Already  Milden  was  a 
very  great  man  in  our  minds. 

My  memory  of  that  summer  returns  like  a  bee  that 
comes  buzzing  into  a  quiet  room  where  the  curtains 
are  drawn  oti  a  blazing  hot  afternoon. 
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By  the  middle  of  September  Dixon  had  got  the 
horses  up  from  grass.  Cricket  matches  were  out  of 
season,  but  there  hadn’t  been  a  spot  of  rain  since  the 
end  of  June.  Robins  warbled  plaintively  in  our  apple 
orchard,  and  time  hung  rather  heavy  on  my  hands. 
The  Weald  and  the  wooded  slopes  were  blue  misted 
on  sultry  afternoons  when  I  was  out  for  a  ruminative 
ride  on  one  of  my  indolent  hunters.  Hop-picking 
was  over  early  that  year  and  the  merry  pickers  had 
returned  to  the  slums  of  London  to  the  strains  of  the 
concertina  or  accordion.  I  was  contemplating  an 
expedition  to  the  West  End  to  order  a  short-skirted 
scarlet  coat  and  two  pairs  of  white  breeches  from 
Kipward  &  Son;  Craxwell  was  to  make  me  a  pair 
of  boots  with  mahogany  coloured  tops.  I  intended 
to  blossom  out  at  the  opening  meet  as  a  full-fledged 
fox-hunter. 

The  autumn  was  a  period  of  impatience.  I  longed 
for  falling  leaves  and  the  first  of  November.  The 
luminous  melancholy  of  the  fine  September  weather 
was  a  prelude  rather  than  an  elegy.  I  was  only  half 
in  love  with  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness.  I  did  not 
dread  the  dark  winter  as  people  do  when  they  have 
lost  their  youth  and  live  alone  in  some  great  city. 
Not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  wistful  splendour,  but 
blind  to  its  significance,  I  waited  for  cub-hunting  to 
end.  Europe  was  nothing  but  a  name  to  me.  I 
couldn’t  even  bring  myself  to  read  about  it  in  the 
daily  paper.  I  could,  however,  read  about  cubbing 
in  the  Midlands;  it  was  described  at  some  length 
every  week  in  the  columns  of  Horse  and  Hound.  Any 
other  interests  I  had  are  irrelevant  to  these  memoirs, 
and  were  in  any  case  subsidiary  to  my  ambition  as  a 
sportsman. 

Disapproving  Mr.  Pennett  had  left  me  severely 
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alone  since  the  previous  winter,  and  for  the  time 
being  my  income  seemed  adequate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Stephen  asked  me  to 
stay  at  the  Rectory*  He  had  escaped  from  Aldershot 
and  was  about  to  join  his  new  brigade,  which  was 
quartered  in  the  Ringwell  country.  Both  his  brothers 
were  still  serving  their  country  in  foreign  parts. 

The  first  morning  I  was  there  we  got  up  at  four 
o^clock,  fortified  ourselves  with  boiled  eggs  and  cocoa, 
and  set  off  on  bicycles  to  a  cubbing  meet  about  eight 
miles  away.  The  ground  was  still  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
and  we  had  decided  to  save  the  horses'  legs  for  later 
on  and  see  what  we  could  ‘^Trom  our  flat  feet".  Cock- 
crowing  dimness  became  daylight;  the  road  was 
white  and  dry,  but  the  air  smelt  of  autumn.  I  saw 
Milden  again,  in  the  glinting  rays  of  a  quiet  scarlet- 
orbed  sunrise;  he  w^as  on  a  compact  little  roan  horse; 
among  his  hounds  outside  some  gryplioned  lodge- 
gates  he  leant  forward  in  diplomatic  conference  with 
a  communicative  keeper.  The  'Tield"  consisted  of  a 
young  lady  with  a  cockaded  groom  and  a  farmer 
on  an  undipped  and  excited  four-year-old,  A  few 
more  riders  turned  up  later  on  when  the  hounds 
were  chivvying  an  inexperienced  cub  up  and  down 
a  wide  belt  of  woodland.  After  the  first  invigorating 
chorus  in  the  early  morning  air  had  evoked  our 
enthusiasm  the  day  soon  became  sultry:  pestered  by 
gnats  and  flies  we  panted  to  and  fro,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hunt  to  another  big  covert. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  had  both  of  us  lost  our  early 
ardour;  they  had  killed  a  cub  and  now  a  brace  had 
gone  to  ground  in  a  warren.  Stephen  told  me  that 
the  Master  was  mad  keen  on  digging  out  foxes,  which 
in  that  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  too 
plentiful  for  good  sport  later  in  the  season*  While 
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cheering  his  hounds  up  and  down  the  woods  he  had 
several  times  passed  us;  but  he  was  engrossed  in  his 
job  and  scarcely  gave  us  a  glance. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  rabbit-warren  I  could  at 
first  see  nothing  of  him  but  the  back  of  his  old  mul¬ 
berry  coat;  his  head  and  shoulders  were  half  under¬ 
ground,  he  had  just  put  a  terrier  in  and  was  listening 
intently  for  muffled  subterranean  barkings.  Stephen 
got  into  conversation  with  Will,  the  first  whip,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  since  he’d  been  second  whip 
under  the  previous  huntsman  (the  ineffectual  Ben 
Trotter).  I  didn’t  dare  to  hope  that  Milden  would 
remember  rne,  but  when  he  straightened  himself  and 
swivelled  a  jolly  red  face  in  my  direction  I  gazed  at 
him  with  humble  expectancy. 

I  drew  his  face  blank;  for  his  eyes  travelled  on 
toward  the  first  whip  and  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
temporary  Irish  brogue  which  he  had  acquired  while 
he  was  hunting  the  Kilcurran  Hounds,  “They’re  a 
tarrible  long  time  bringing  those  spades,  Will!” 

Whereupon  he  picked  up  his  heavy-thonged  crop 
and  whistled  some  baying  and  inquisitive  bitches 
away  from  the  rabbit-hole,  addressing  them  in  the 
unwriteable  huntsman’s  lingo  which  they  appeared 
to  understand,  judging  by  the  way  they  looked  up  at 
him.  “Trinket  .  .  .  good  ole  gal  .  .  .  here;  Relic; 
Woeful;  Bonnybell;  get  along  bike  there,  Gamesome 
.  .  .  good  little  Gamesome” — with  affectionate  inter¬ 
polations,  and  an  aside  to  Will  that  that  Windgall 
was  entering  first  rate  and  had  been  right  up  in  front 
all  the  morning  .  .  .  “throwing  your  tongue  a  treat, 
weren’t  ye,  little  Windgall?”  Windgall  jumped  up  at 
him  and  flourished  her  stern. 

Soon  afterwards  the  second  whip  rode  through  the 
undergrowth  encumbered  with  spades,  and  they  took 
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their  coats  off  in  the  dappling  sunshine  for  a  real 
good  dig.  The  crunch  of  delving  spades  and  the 
smell  of  sandy  soil  now  mingled  with  the  redolence  of 
the  perspiring  pack,  the  crushed  bracken  that  the 
horses  were  munching,  and  the  pungent  unniistake- 
able  odour  of  foxes.  However  inhumane  its  purpose, 
it  was  a  kindly  country  scene. 

Well  enough  I  remember  that  September  morning, 
and  how,  when  I  offered  to  take  a  turn  with  one  of  the 
spades,  Denis  Milden  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Haven’t 
I  seen  ye  somewhere  before?”  I  answered  shyly  that 
perhaps  he’d  seen  me  at  the  point-to-points.  It 
seemed  providential  when  Will  reminded  him  that 
Fd  won  the  Hunt  Heavy  Weights.  Milden  casually 
remarked,  “That  must  be  a  good  horse  of  yours.” 

Emboldened  by  this,  I  asked  whether  by  any 
chance  he  remembered  meeting  me  out  with  the 
Dumborough  nearly  fourteen  years  before.  But  for 
the  life  of  him  he  couldn’t  recollect  that.  “Ye  see 
I’ve  seen  such  a  tarrible  lot  of  new  people  since 
then!”  he  remarked  cheerily,  pushing  his  blue  velvet 
cap  up  from  a  heated  brow.  Nevertheless,  I  toiled 
back  to  the  Rectory  well  satisfied  with  the  way  I’d 
managed  to  remind  him  of  my  undistinguished  iden¬ 
tity,  and  Stephen  exulted  with  me  that  the  new 
Master  was  such  an  absolutely  top-hole  chap.  “Not 
an  atom  of  swank  about  him.”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  both  of  us  have  talked  with  a  slight 
Irish  accent  when  we  were  telling  the  attentive 
Rector  all  about  it  during  luncheon. 

II 

October  arrived  ;  the  drought  broke  with  forty- 
eight  hours’  quiet  rain;  and  Dixon  had  a  field 
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day  with  the  new  clipping  machine,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  stable-boy  turned  a  handle 
and  Dixon  did  the  rest.  He  had  decided  to  clip  the 
horses’  legs  this  season;  the  Ringwell  was  a  bad 
country  for  thorns,  and  these  were  naturally  less 
likely  to  be  overlooked  on  clipped  legs,  which  also 
were  more  sightly  and  dried  quicker  than  hairy  ones. 

“Only  bad  grooms  let  their  horses  get  cracked 
heels  ,  was  one  of  his  maxims.  “Only  lazy  grooms 
wash  the  mud  off  with  water”  went  without  saying. 

We  often  spoke  about  the  new  Master,  who  was 
already  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  happy  hunting- 
ground  thirty  miles  away.  Dixon  remembered  him 
distinctly;  he  had  always  considered  him  the  pattern 
of  what  a  young  gentleman  ought  to  be.  Frequently 
I  wished  Aunt  Evelyn’s  sedate  establishment  could  be 
transplanted  into  that  well-foxed  and  unstagnant 
county.  For  one  thing  it  was  pretty  poor  fun  for 
Dixon  if  I  were  to  be  continually  boxing  Cockbird 
and  Harkaway  to  Downfield  or  staying  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory;  but  Dixon  seemed  satisfied  by  the  bare  fact  of 
jny  being  a  hunting  man. 

Resplendent  in  my  new  red  coat,  and  almost  too 
much  admired  by  Aunt  Evelyn  and  Miriam,  I  went 
off  to  the  opening  meet  by  the  early  train  from 
Dumbridge  to  Downfield.  Half  an  hour’s  ride  took 
me  to  the  kennels,  where  I  joined  an  impressive 
concourse,  mounted,  in  vehicles,  and  on  foot.  The 
sun  shone  after  a  white  frost,  and  everyone  was 
anxious  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  Master.  My  new 
coat  was  only  a  single  spot  of  colour  among  many, 
but  I  felt  a  tremendous  swell  all  the  same.  Familiar 
faces  greeted  me,  and  when  we  trotted  away  to  draw 
Pacey’s  Plantation,  old  Mr.  Dearborn  bumped  along 
beside  me  in  his  faded  red  coat  and  blue  and  white 
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spotted  bird’s-eye  cravat.  “This  horse  ought  to  have 
one  of  you  young  chaps  on  his  back!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Jumps  too  big  for  an  old  buffer  like  me;  never  known 
him  put  a  foot  wrong,  clever  as  a  cat — {hold  up,  will 
youl)”  ...  his  clever  hunter  having  tripped  badly  on 
some  stones. 

He  presented  me  to  an  affable  person  on  the  other 
side  of  him— Mr.  Bellerby,  of  Cowslake  Manor.  Mr. 
Bellerby  was  mounted  on  a  fidgety,  ewe-necked, 
weak-middled,  dun-coloured  mare.  He  had  a 
straggling  sandy  beard  and  was  untidily  dressed  in 
new  clothes  which  looked  all  wrong.  He  seemed  to 
have  put  them  on  in  a  hurry — baggy  black  coat  half- 
unbuttoned — spurs  failing  back  from  loose-fitting 
patent-leather  boots,  starched  stock  with  a  horseshoe 
pin  insecurely  inserted — badly  cut  white  corduroy 
breeches;  and  an  absurdly  long  cane  hunting-crop 
without  a  thong.  He  had  a  mackintosh  coat  rolled  up 
and  strapped  on  the  back  of  his  saddle.  He  wore 
moss-green  worsted  gloves,  and  his  mare’s  bridle  had 
a  browband  of  yellow  and  black  striped  patent  leather. 

Mr.  Dearborn  remarked,  when  we  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  crowd  outside  the  covert,  that  he  was  a  queer 
fish  to  look  at,  but  a  very  warm  man  in  Mincing  Lane. 
“Made  a  pile  of  money  out  in  the  East;  just  come  to 
live  in  our  country;  built  a  billiard-room  on  to  his 
house,  I  hear;  sort  of  man  who  might  be  good  for  a 
fifty  pound  subscription.  Fear  he’s  no  horseman, 
however.  That  dun  of  his  gallops  like  a  train  till 
she  gets  near  a  fence,  and  then  digs  her  toes  in.  I 
know  all  about  her,  for  he  bought  her  in  the  summer 
from  a  neighbour  of  mine.  Pity  he  didn’t  ask  my 
advice.  I’d  have  let  him  have  this  one  for  a  huridred 
and  twenty.  Absolute  patent-safety,  this  one;  jump 
a  house  if  you  asked  him  to!” 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  the  new  owner  of  Cows- 
lake  Manor  provided  the  liveliest  incident  that  I 
remember  out  of  that  day,  which  was  “badly  served 
by  scent”  as  the  local  scribe  reported  in  the  paper.  A 
fox  was  found  in  Pacey’s  Plantation  (it  was  hinted 
that  he’d  been  put  there  by  Mr.  Pacey,  a  hard-riding 
farmer  who  believed  in  showing  the  foot  people  some 
fun  on  an  opening  day).  The  majority  of  the  field 
hustled  round  the  outside  of  the  covert,  but  I  thought 
to  be  clever  and  went  through  by  a  grassy  ride.  A 
short  distance  in  front  of  me  galloped  Mr.  Bellerby; 
his  hat  bounced  on  his  back,  suspended  by  its  string, 
and  he  was  ^manifestly  travelling  quicker  than  he  had 
intended.  Someone  in  front  pushed  through  the  gate 
out  of  the  Plantation,  and  while  we  nearedlt  the  open 
gate  was  slowly  swinging  back  again.  It  was  un¬ 
certain  which  would  win,  Mr.  Bellerby  or  the  gate. 
I  stole  past  him  on  his  near  side,  got  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  retarded  the  gate  with  my  left  hand. 
Mr.  Bellerby  bolted  through  the  aperture,  narrowly 
avoiding  the  gatepost  with  his  right  knee.  It  was  an 
easily  managed  exploit  on  my  part,  since  I  had 
Cockbird  well  under  control,  and,  as  usual,  he 
understood  what  we  were  about  every  bit  as  well  as 
his  owner.  Mr.  Bellerby  continued  his  involuntary 
express  journey  across  a  ridge-and-furrow  field,  bore 
down  on  a  weak  hedge,  swerved,  shot  half-way 
up  his  mare’s  neck,  and  came  to  a  standstill  whfie 
Cockbird  was  taking  the  fence  in  his  stride. 

After  Mr.  Pacey’s  fox  had  got  into  a  drain  half  a 
mile  further  on,  Mr.  Bellerby  reappeared  and 
besieged  me  with  his  gratitude.  He  really  didn’t 
know  how  to  thank  me  enough  or  how  to  congratu¬ 
late  me  in  adequate  terms  on  what  he  persisted  in 
describing  as  my  “magnificent  feat  of  horsemanship”,, 
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It  was,  he  asserted,  the  most  alarming  experience  lieM 
ever  had  since  he  was  run  away  with  down  a  steep 
hill  in  a  dogcart  years  ago  in  Surrey;  he  recalled  his 
vivid  emotions  on  that  appalling  occasion.  ''Shall  I 
jump  out,  I  thought,  or  shall  I  remain  where  I  am? 
I  jumped  out!  I  shall  never  forget  those  awful 
moments!'" 

Embarrassed  by  his  effusive  acknowledgments  I  did 
my  best  to  avoid  him  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  but 
he  was  constantly  attaching  himself  to  me,  and  every¬ 
body  who  happened  to  be  near  us  had  to  hear  all 
about  my  marvellous  feat  of  horsemanship. 

"Not  a  second  to  spare!  I  really  think  Mr.  Sherston 
saved  my  life!"  he  ejaculated  to  Sir  John  Ruddimore, 
a  stolid  and  rather  exclusive  landowner  who  followed 
the  hounds  very  sedately  with  an  elderly  daughter. 
The  local  big- wig  listened  politely  to  the  story;  but  I 
felt  a  fool,  and  was  much  relieved  when  I  saw  the 
back  of  Mr.  Bellerby  as  he  tit-tupped  away  to  Cows- 
lake  Manor  after  pressing  me  to  accept  a  cheroot 
about  eight  inches  long  out  of  a  crocodile-skin  case. 

I  returned  to  Butley  without  having  exchanged  a 
word  with  Milden.  Whenever  I  saw  him  his  foce  was 
expressionless  and  he  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  any¬ 
thing  except  his  hounds  and  what  they  were  doing. 
Nigel  Croplady,  however,  referred  to  him  by  his 
Christian  name  and  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  indispensable  to  him  since  he  had  taken  the 
country.  But  Groplady,  I  am  afraid,  was  just  a  little 
bit  of  a  snob. 

For  several  weeks  Milden  remained  eminently  un¬ 
approachable,  although  I  diligently  went  out  with 
his  ^hounds,  enlarging  my  equestrian  experience  by 
taking  a  full  thirty-five  bobs'  worth  out  of  Whatman's 
bard-legged  hirelings.  My  moneyswoith  included 
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several  heavy  falls  on  my  hat,  but  I  took  rather  a  pride 
in  that,  since  my  sole  intention  was  to  impress  the 
Master  with  my  keenness.  Up  to  Christmas  the 
hounds  showed  very  moderate  sport;  scent  was  bad 
but  I  overheard  a  lot  of  grumbUng  (mainly  from 
unenterprising  riders)  about  Milden  being  such  a  slow 
huntsman.  Certainly  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  but  I 
was  always  quite  satisfied,  myself,  as  long  as’  I  had 
done  plenty  of  jumping  by  the  end  of  a  day. 

And  our  amateur  huntsman,  as  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered,  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  As  soon 
as  he  took  over  the  country  he  had  asserted  his 
independence  by  getting  rid  of  the  Ringwell  dog- 
pack,  on  which  the  members  had  always  prided 
themselves  so  much.  To  the  prudent  protestations  of 
the  Committee  he  replied  bluntly  that  although  the 
dog-hounds  were  all  right  to  listen  to  in  the  woods, 
they  were  too  slow  for  words  on  the  unenclosed 
downs,  and  too  big  and  cloddy  for  the  cramped  and 
strongly  fenced  vale  country.  He  added  that  Ben 
Trotter  had  got  them  into  terrible  bad  habits  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  waste  his  time  teaching  them  how  to 
hunt. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  had  bought  five-and-twenty 
couple  of  unentered  bitches  at  Rugby  Hound  Sales; 
so  that,  when  the  Ringwell-bred  puppies  came  in 
from  walk,  he  began  the  season  with  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  couple  of  unentered  hounds.  To  those 
people  who  properly  understood  hunting  his  patient 
methods  must  have  been  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
harum-scarum,  hoicking,  horn-blowing  “which  way’d 
’e  go?”  performances  of  the  late  huntsman. 

Denis  Milden  refused  to  lift  his  hounds  unless  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  in  this  way  he  taught  them 
to  hunt  on  a  catchy  scent  without  looking  for  help. 
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They  learned  to  keep  their  noses  down^  and  day  after 
day  Milden  watched  them  worrying  out  the  barely 
workable  line  of  a  fox  who  was  half  an  hour  ahead  of 
them;  he  was  deaf  to  the  captious  comments  of  his 
field  and  the  loudly  offered  information  of  would-be 
helpers  who  knew  which  way  his  fox  had  gone.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  was  that  after  Christmas, 
when  scenting  conditions  improved,  the  light-boned 
bitches  began  to  hunt  like  blazes;  in  fact,  as  he  said, 
‘^hhey  fairly  screamed  along'’,  and  of  the  two  packs 
he  really  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  which  was  the 
better' — the  big  bitches  or  the  little  bitches.  When 
the  big  bitches  had  pushed  an  old  dog-fox  out  of 
Basset  Wood  and  killed  him  after  a  fast  fifty  minutes 
with  only  one  check,  a  six-mile  point  over  all  the 
best  of  the  Monday  country,  the  little  bitches  went 
one  better  with  a  really  beautiful  hunt  from  one  of  the 
big  gorse  coverts  on  the  hills.  The  grumbling  con¬ 
tingent  now  forgot  that  they’d  ever  uttered  a  word  of 
criticism,  and  for  the  moment  were  unable  to  exercise 
their  grumbling  aptitude  at  all.  .But  the  real  wise¬ 
acres,  such  as  Sir  John  Ruddimore  and  Fred  Biizza- 
way,  nodded  conclusively  to  one  another,  as  though 
agreeing  that  it  was  only  what  they’d  been  expecting 
all  the  time. 

Fred  Buzzaway,  whose  name  has  just  cropped  up 
casually,  was  a  totally  different  type  of  sportsman 
from  that  reticent  local  magnate  Sir  John  Ruddimore 
(of  Rapworth  Park).  Always  fond  of  a  joke,  Fred 
.Buzzaway  was  a  blue-jowled  dog-faced  bachelor,  who 
habitually  dressed  as  though  it  were  going  to  be  a 
pouring  wet  day.  Bowler  hat  well  down  over  his 
ears;  dark  whipcord  coat  and  serviceable  brown 
breeches;  tight  and  skimpy  stock;  such  was  his  rig- 
out,  wet  or  fine.  I  see  him  now,  splashed  with  mud, 
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his  coat  collar  turned  up,  and  his  head  bent  against 
the  driving  rain.  His  boots  were  usually  muddy 
owing  to  his  laudable  habit  of  getting  off  his  horse  as 
often  as  possible  to  give  it  a  rest,  and  during  a  slow 
hunt  he  was  often  to  be  seen  leading  his  mount  and 
even  running  beside  it.  He  was  an  active  man  on 
his  feet,  and  when  he  wasn’t  riding  to  hounds  he 
was  following  a  pack  of  foot-harriers.  Stag-hunting 
he  despised.  “Jackasses  hunting  a  carted  jackass”,  he 
called  it.  In  his  youth  Buzzaway  had  been  called 
to  the  Bar.  His  friends  always  said  that  when  he  got 
there  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of  “Bass”  and  never  went 
back  again  after  he  had  discovered  his  mistake.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  a  wholesome  belief 
in  good  liquor. 

“Beer  goes  well  with  beagling,”  he  would  remark, 
“but  after  a  fox-hunt  I  feel  the  need  for  something 
stronger.” 

Few  of  my  fox-hunting  acquaintances  seem  to  have 
been  taciturn,  but  Buzzaway,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
outwent  them  all  in  consistent  chattiness.  He  enjoyed 
airing  his  observations,  which  were  shrewd  and 
homely.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  personal 
conviction  as  to  which  way  the  hunted  fox  has  gone 
is  only  equalled  by  their  expert  knowledge,  at  the 
end  of  a  gallop,  of  the  ground  he  went  over.  His  in¬ 
timacy  with  minor  local  topography  was  unsurpassed 
by  anyone  I  knew.  Even  when  he  had  been  out  with 
some  neighbouring  pack,  he  could  reel  off  the  parish 
names  like  clockwork.  When  asked  what  sort  of  a 
day  he’d  had,  he  would  reply:  “Found  in  Clackett’s 
Copse,  ran  a  couple  of  rings,  and  then  out  by  Hogstye, 
over  the  old  fosse-way,  and  into  Warthole  Wood, 
where  he  tried  the  main-earths  and  went  on  into 
Cuddieswood  Park;  along  the  Banks  and  into  Hawk’s 
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Rough,  back  by  the  Banks  into  the  Park,  left-handed 
by  Warthole  Wood  .  .  and  so  on,  until  one  could 
almost  have  believed  that  he’d  been  riding  the  fox 
himself  instead  of  one  of  his  low-priced  and  persever¬ 
ing  hunters. 

As  might  be  imagined,  he  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  get  to  know.  At  first  I  was  rather  scared  by  the 
noises  he  made  whenever  I  was  anywhere  near  him: 
either  he  was  hustling  along  close  behind  me,  shout¬ 
ing  “Forrad  on”,  or  else  he  was  cracking  his  whip  at 
a  straggling  hound,  or  bawling  “Hold  up”  to  his 
horse  at  a  jump,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  be  the  next 
one  to  get  shouted  at.  But  I  soon  discovered  what 
a  cheery  customer  he  was,  and  I  became  one  of  his 
best  listeners.  Needless  to  say.  he  was  on  easy  terms 
with  the  Master,  and  it  was  in  his  company  that  I 
made  my  first  step  toward  knowing  Milden  well. 

Buzzaway  was  one  of  the  privileged  (or  pushful) 
people  who  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  riding  along  a 
road  beside  the  huntsman,  although  Milden’s  manner 
was  abstracted  and  discouraging  to  conversation. 
More  than  once  I  had  overtaken  the  hounds  on  their 
way  to  a  meet,  but  I  had  always  kept  unobtrusively 
at  the  rear  of  the  procession,  which  included  three 
second-horsemen,  one  of  them  carrying  a  terrier  in  a 
bag.  I  was  so  shy  that  I  scarcely  ventured  to  say 
good-morning  when  I  passed  Milden  at  the  meet. 
But  one  day  in  the  middle  of  December  I  stayed  out 
to  the  very  end  on  one  of  Whatman’s  hirelings;  as  a 
rule  I  started  back  to  Downficld  a  bit  earlier,  to 
catch  my  train,  but  it  was  getting  dark  early  and  the 
hounds  had  been  running  hard  in  the  big  woods  all 
day,  changing  foxes  several  times.  Milden  was 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and  blowing  his  horn; 
the  first  whip  was  counting  the  hounds  with  little 
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wags  of  ills  crops  as  though  conducting  a  string  band. 
Buzzaway  was  taking  a  long  pull  at  Ms  flask,  and 
everyone  else  had  gone  home.  Will  announced  that 
they  were  all  there  except  Purity. 

'^Blast  that  Purity!’’  muttered  Milden,  whereupon 
Purity  emerged  penitently  from  the  shades  of  the 
covert  and  the  cavalcade  moved  off  along  the 
lane. 

So  it  came  about  that  I  found  myself  riding  mutely 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  with  Buzzaway  and 
the  Master.  In  front  of  us  ''Toprail”,  the  hunting 
correspondent  of  the  Southern  Daily,  wobbled  along 
on  his  bicycle  and  accumulated  information  from  the 
second  whip,  a  melancholy  young  man  named  Bill 
Durrant,  whose  existence  was  made  no  merrier  by 
the  horses  he  had  to  ride,  especially  the  one  he  was 
on— a  herring-gutted  piebald  which,  as  he  had  been 
heard  to  complain,  was  ''something  crool  over 
timber”. 

"Well,  Master,”  remarked  Buzzaway,  "you  w^ere 
devilish  unlucky  when  that  fresh  fox  got  up  ■  in 
Cowleas  Wood!  I  viewed  your  hunted  fox  going 
back  to  Danehurst  Hatch,  and  he  looked  so  beat  I 
could  almost  have  caught  him  myself.” 

Mildeii  tucked  his  horn  into  the  case  on  his  saddle. 
"Beat,  was  he?  We’ll  catch  him  next  time,  never 
you  fear.  And  well  huntj^ow  when  we  get  short  of 
foxes.  Ill  be  bound  you’d  leave  a  good  smell  behind 
.you!” 

Buzzaway  grinned  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  he’d 
been  paid  the  most  graceful  of  compliments.  Jabber, 
jabber,  jabber  went  his  tongue,  undiscouraged  by  the 
inadecj[iiatc  rcsj)onse  it  met  with.  And  considering 
the  amount  of  shouting  he’d  done  during  the  day,  it 
wasn’t  to  be  wondered  at  that  Milden  was  somewhat 
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silent  and  preferred  to  munch  a  large  brown  biscuit 
which  he  produced  from  his  pocket  in  a  twist  of  paper. 
Later  on,  however,  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I’d 
got  far  to  go.  When  he  heard  that  I  lived  thirty 
miles  away  in  the  next  country  he  said  I  “must  be 
desperate  keen,  to  come  all  that  way”,  and  my  heart 
glowed  with  gratitude.  But  this  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  what  I  felt  when  he  continued,  “I  tell 
you  what,  I  can  put  you  up  at  the  Kennels  any  time 
you  like,  when  you’re  having  a  day  with  us.  It’s 
terrible  quiet  there  of  an  evening,  and  I’d  be  glad  of 
someone  to  talk  to.  Just  drop  me  a  card  the  day 
before,  and  bring  your  horse  as  well  if  you  like;  or 
you  can  find  your  way  out  from  Downfield  somehow 
if  you’re  on  one  of  Whatman’s  screws.”  He  tickled 
my  hireling’s  neck  with  the  end  of  his  crop.  “They 
earn  their  "keep  all  right,  don’t  they?  That  poor  old 
sod  was  out  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  know,  for 
some  silly  blighter  from  the  barracks  landed  slap  in 
the  middle  of  my  hounds  on  him.  I  wish  some  of 
those  soldiers  weren’t  quite  so  mad  on  jumping.  It’s 
the  only  thing  they  come  out  for!” 

We  got  to  Clumpton  crossroads  and  he  said  good¬ 
night.  Buzzaway  and  I  trotted  briskly  on  toward 
Downfield  in  a  drizzle  of  rain.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  I  had  been  invited  to  stay  at  the  Kennels,  and  I 
listened  absent-mindedly  to  my  companion’s  account 
of  a  day  he’d  had  with  the  Cotswold  last  season  when 
staying  with  his  brother.  Ordinarily  I  should  have 
found  this  interesting,  but  the  only  information  I 
gathered  was  that  though  the  Cotswold  was  a  niceish 
country  for  watching  hounds  work,  the  Ringwell 
needed  brains  as  well  as  boldness  and  he  asked  for 
nothing  better.  I  then  parted  from  him  and  clattered 
into  Whatman’s  cobbled  yard. 
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IT  WAS  close  on  Christmas,  but  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  mild,  and  in  the  following  week  I  wrote  a 
concise  letter  offering  myself  as  a  guest  at  Ringwell 
after  Wednesday’s  hunting— the  meet  being  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Kennels.  At  home  I  said  not  a 
word  about  my  sudden  elevation  in  the  sporting 
world,  and  I  allowed  Aunt  Evelyn  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  going  to  Hoadley  Rectory.  After 
I  had  actually  been  to  the  Kennels  I  could  talk  about 
it,  but  not  before.  It  was  too  important  an  event  for 
casual  conversation,  and  even  Dixon  was  kept  in  the 
dark  about  it.  Aunt  Evelyn  had  shown  the  right 
amount  of  interest  in  Denis  Milden,  remembering 
him  as  such  a  nice-looking  boy,  and  remembering 
also  how  she  had  come  across  his  people  in  North' 
amptonshire  when  she  was  a  girl — a  well-known 
sporting  family  who  had  a  large  place  near,  she 
thought,  Daventry.  I  sometimes  wished  that  my 
own  family  was  like  that,  for  the  architecture  of  my 
existence  seemed  meagre,  and  I  wanted  to  be  strongly 
connected  with  the  hunting  organism  which  at  that 
time  I  thought  of  as  the  only  one  worth  belonging  to. 
And  it  was  (though  a  limited  one)  a  clearly  defined 
world,  which  is  an  idea  that  most  of  us  cling  to, 
unless  we  happen  to  be  transcendental  thinkers. 

Staying  at  the  Kennels  was  the  most  significant 
occasion  my  little  world  could  offer  me,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  share  my  sublunary  advancement  I 
took  Gockbird  with  me.  In  reply  to  my  reserved 
little  note  I  received  a  cheery  letter  from  Denis:  he 
would  be  delighted  to  see  me  and  gave  detailed  in- 
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sure  to  bring  a  ru^  i3eion<^ings  were  to  be  con- 

'^°ed°L‘'  the'KenndI  on  the  “flesh-cart”,  which 
veyed  to  tne^  tliit  dav  I  was  surprised 

dLrn  how  methodical  and  thorough  he  was  in 
usual  terse  ‘^Tound  in 

Maraud 

with  either  as  scent  was  Jo  hours 

Woo'd-  louuds  were  >»PP-;d  ” 

the  Kenneis  ,  4.  :+  not  occur  to  me  that  my 

'’'°1‘*'sSSiied  [?i  could  have  foreseeu  my  pr»en. 
XtCpm"  cloebbach  (or  radrer  the  cdeudar) 

^Tet  ffind  ii'lasy  enough  to  recover  a  few  ^ 

of  that  grey  the  December 

SraUvTSr  e^SSrnent'of  tJe  chase  and  the 
dull  green  '“dscape  ^hcn  the 

ho3  roVlfSf S  j  "'if 

tr  iXT-e  "hXC'd/meado* 
rocStird  fuel  a  fence  with  a 
take-offside.  “How  topping  I  think,  to 
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and  well  up  in  the  hunt'®;  and  I  spurt  along  the 
sound  turf  of  a  green  park  and  past  the  front  of  a 
square  pink  Queen  Anne  house  with  blank  windows 
and  smokeless  chimneys^  and  a  formal  garden  with 
lawns  and  clipped  yew  hedges  sloping  to  a  sunk  fence. 
A  stone  statue  stares  at  me,  and  I  wonder  who  lived 
there  when  the  house  was  first  built.  ''I  am  riding 
past  the  past/'  I  think,  never  dreaming  that  I  shall 
one  day  wnite  that  moment  down  on  paper;  never 
dreaming  that  I  shall  be  clarifying  and  condensing 
that  chronicle  of  simple  things  through  which  I 
blundered  so  diffidently. 

But  the  day's  hunting  is  ended,  and  I  must  watch 
myself  jogging  back  to  the  Kennels,  soaked  to  the  skin 
but  quietly  satisfied  in  my  temporary  embodiment 
with  the  Hunt  establishment;  beneath  a  clean-swept 
sky,  too,  for  the  rain-clouds  have  gone  on  with  the 
wind  behind  them.  Soon  we  are  passing  the  village 
green;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Kennels,  Denis 
Milden  blows  a  long  wavering  blast  to  warn  the 
kennelman  and  the  head-groom  that  we  are  almost 
home.  When  we  turn  in  at  a  gate  under  some  trees 
there  are  men  waiting  with  swinging  stable-lanterns, 
which  flicker  on  their  red  jerseys,  outside  the  long 
range  of  portable  loose-boxes  which  Denis  has  put 
up.  He  and  his  whips  are  quickly  off  their  horses  and 
into  the  kennel-yard  among  the  jostling  hounds.  He 
has  told  me  to  find  my  way  indoors  and  get  my  tea 
and  a  bath,  Cockbird  is  led  into  a  loose-box  under 
the  superior  eye  of  Meeston,  the  head-groom,  a  gruff, 
uncommunicative  man  in  a  long,  dirty  white  kennel- 
coat.  Cockbird  gives  his  head  a  shake,  glad  to  be 
rid  of  his  bridle.  Then  he  lowers  it,  and  I  pull  his 
ears  for  a  while — an  operation  which  most  horses 
enjoy  when  they  are  tired.  The  place  is  pervaded  by 
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a  smell  of  oatmeal  and  boiled  liorse-flesh  and  th. 
voaferations  of  the  hounds  accompany  me  as  T  trlh 
stiffly  through  the  darkness  to  a  wkke  “ate  and  f 
to  the  front  door  of  the  old  wood-biiltCntsmax^? 
ouse  the  wooden  hutch”,  as  we  used  to  call  it. 


Welcomed  by  barks  from  an  elderly  Aberdeen  and 
a  shm  white  fox-terrier  with  a  black  iLad,  I  followed 
an  expressionless  young  man-servant  up  the  narrow 
staircase  to  my  room,  which  was  furnished  with  thp 

nels.  However  late  and  wet  he  returned  lie  oT  ^ 

Sitting  in  the  poky  little  living-room  on  the  ground 
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The  letters  and  papers  on  his  writing-table  were  very 
tidily  arranged.  On  the  sideboard  were  racing-cups 
and  a  huge  silver  tray  “presented  by  the  members  of 
the  Kilcurran  Hunt  as  a  testimony  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  sport  he  had  shown  them  during  his 
Mastership”.  There  were  several  foxes’  masks  among 
the  pictures,  with  place  and  date  of  death  in  small 
white  lettering:  one  or  two  brushes  were  tucked 
behind  picture  frames,  and  a  fox’s  pad  was  mounted 
as  the  handle  of  a  paper  knife.  Finally  (and  there  was 
only  just  enough  room  for  it)  an  upright  piano  with  a 
pianola  apparatus  attached  to  it,  demonstrated  that 
he  was  fond  of  a  bit  of  music.  A  record  of  Dvorak’s 
“New  World”  Symphony  appeared  to  be  his  only 
link  with  Europe.  But  he  had  the  advantage  of  me 
as  regards  foreign  travel,  since  he  had  once  been  to 
Budapest  to  play  in  a  polo  tournament.  (He  told 
me  this  at  dinner,  when  we  were  saying  how  superior 
the  English  were  to  all  foreigners.)  _ 

It  was  after  half-past  six  when  he  came  m.  He 
seemed  to  take  me  for  granted  already,  but  he  assured 
me  once  again  that  he  was  terrible  pleased  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to”.  He  threw  off  his  wet  hunting 
coat  and  slipped  into  a  ragged  tweed  jacket  which 
the  silent  servant  Henry  held  out  for  him.  ^  soon 
as  he  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea  he  lit  his  pipe  and 
sat  down  at  his  writing-table  to  open  a  pile  of  letters. 
He  handed  me  one,  with  a  grimy  envelope  addre^ed 
to  “Mr.  Milden,  The  Dog  Kennels,  Ringwell  .  The 
writer  complained  that  a  fox  had  been  the  night 
before  and  killed  three  more  of  his  pullets,  and  uriless 
he  could  bring  the  dogs  there  soon  there  wouldn  t 
be  one  left  and  they’d  really  have  to  start  shooting 
the  foxes,  and  respectfully  begging  to  state  that  he 
was  owed  fifteen  sMllings  hy  the  Hunt  for  compensa- 
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tion.  Many  of  Denis’s  letters  were  complaints  from 
poultry  keepers  or  from  small  farmers  whose  seeds 
or  sown  ground  had  been  ridden  over  when  the  land 
was  wet.  I  asked  what  he  did  with  these,  and  he 
replied  that  he  sent  them  on  to  old  McCosh,  the 
Hunt  secretary.  “But  when  they  look  like  being 
troublesome  I  go  over  and  talk  to  them  myself.” 

I  _  found  afterwards  that  he  had  a  great  gift  for 
pacifying  such  people,  to  whom  the  Hunt  might  have 
been  an  unmitigated  nuisance  if  it  hadn’t  been  an 
accepted  institution.  The  non-hunting  farmers  liked 
to  see  the  Hunt,  but  they  disliked  the  marks  it  left 
on  their  land.  The  whole  concern  depended  on  the 
popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  Master,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  people  who  hunted.  Denis  Milden’s 
predecessor  in  the  Mastership  had  been  too  lavish 
with  iridiscriminate  five-pound  notes;  consequently 
the  pedtioners  for  compensation  had  begun  to  regard 
the  Poultry  and  Damage  Fund  as  a  regular  friend  in 
need,  and  complaints  from  poultry  farmers  were  far 
too  frequent.  To  hear  Denis  talk  about  them  one 
might  have  thought  that  hens  were  the  enemies  of 
society  instead  of  being  the  providers  of  that  uni¬ 
versally  respected  object,  the  egg. 

Watching  him  open  those  letters  was  an  important 
step  in  my  sporting  education.  Until  then  I  had  not 
begun  to  realize  how  much  there  was  to  be  done 
apart  from  the  actual  chivvying  of  the  foxes.  Thence¬ 
forward  I  became  increasingly  aware  that  a  successful 
day’s  hunting  was  the  result  of  elaborate  and  tactful 
preparations,  and  I  ceased  to  look  upon  an  angry 
farmer  with  a  pitchfork  as  something  to  be  laughed  at. 
In  the  meantime  I  wished  he  would  go  upstairs  and 
change  his  wet  clothes.  But  he  sat  there  in  his  muddy 
boots  for  almost  an  hour,  writing  letters  in  his  careful 
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calligraphy  and  filling  in  his  diary — a  log-book  ot 
details  such  as  which  horses  had  been  out,  where 
foxes  had  been  found,  and  so  on. 

It  was  eight-thirty  by  the  time  he’d  had  his  bath 
and  was  shouting  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  Mrs. 
Timson,  the  buxom  grey-haired  cook:  “Mrs.  Tim- 
son!  Tell  Henry  to  put  that  dinner  on.” 

When  that  dinner  had  been  put  on  and  eaten 
(there  was  a  large  joint  of  beef,  I  remember)  he 
asked  me  to  play  some  music.  I  treadled  away  at  the 
pianola,  while  he  dozed  in  a  shabby  arm-chair  with 
Moll,  the  fox-terrier,  on  his  knees,  and  a  litter  of 
newspapers  at  his  carpet-slippered  feet.  I  had 
ambled  to  the  end  of  a  musical  comedy  arrangement 
{^‘The  Geisha'"  I  think  it  was)  and  was  bundling 
the  perforated  music-roll  back  agmn  with  reverse 
motion  when  he  suddenly  heaved  himself  out  of  the 
chair,  yawned,  remarked  that  he’d  give  anything  to 
be  able  to  play  the  piano  properly,  whistled  to  the 
dogs,  and  turned  them  out  into  the  night  for  an 
airing.  He  then  lit  a  couple  of  candles,  extinguished 
the  unshaded  oil-lamp,  led  the  way  upstairs,  and 
hoped  I’d  sleep  all  right.  All  this  sounds  humdrum, 
but  I  have  since  then  spent  many  a  much  duller 
evening  with  people  who  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  talking  brilliantly.  I  have  never  cared 
greatly  about  highly  sophisticated  persons,  although 
some  of  them  may  seek  to  enlarge  their  intellectual 
experience  by  perusing  my  modest  narrative.  ^  _ 
Lying  awake  that  night  I  listened  to  the  ^  wind 
which  was  making  queer  noises  round  the  flimsily 
constructed  house.  Once  or  twice  there  was  an  out¬ 
burst  of  hound  music  from  the  kennels.  Through  the 
thin  partition  wall  I  could  hear  the  grunts  and  snores 
of  the  stablemen,  whose  dormitory  was  next  to  the 
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spare  room.  Tlie  blind  on  my  window  flapped.  I 
thought  how  different  staying  at  Ringwell  Kennels 
was  from  what  Fd  expected.  Yet  it  seemed  exactly 
like  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  wondered  whether  old 
Gockbird  was  asleep  out  in  his  loose-box.  Thought 
what  an  odd  character  the  head-groom  looked,  and 
how  surprised  Stephen  would  be  when  I  told  him  all 
about  my  visit.  Meditated  on  the  difference  between 
Denis  hunting  the  hounds  (unapproachable  and  with 
^^3.  face  like  a  boot*'^)  and  Denis  indoors — homely  and 
kind  and  easy  to  get  on  with;  would  he  really  want 
me  to  come  and  stay  with  him  again,  I  wondered. 
And  then  I  fell  into  so  sound  a  sleep  that  the  stable¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  wall  failed  to 
awake  me  when  they  got  up  at  some  unearthly  hour 
and  went  down  the  dark  stairs  with  their  clumping 
boots  to  begin  their  work  in  the  damp  December 
morning. 


IV 

I  MUST  pass  rather  rapidly  through  the  remainder 
of  that  season  and  the  one  which  followed  it. 
While  Denis  continued  to  show  splendid  sport,  my 
own  achievements  included  learning  to  identify  the 
majority  of  the  hounds  by  their  names.  This  I  did 
mainly  while  “walking  out”  with  them  on  non¬ 
hunting  days.  The  road  by  the  Kennels  had  wide 
green  borders  to  it,  and  along  these  we  used  to  loiter 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time;  the  full-fed  bitches, 
their  coats  sprinkled  with  sulphur,  were  continually 
being  spoken  to  by  name,  and  in  this  way  I  silently 
acquired  information.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  be¬ 
came  anything  of  a  judge  of  their  shape  and  make, 
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or  that  my  knowledge  has  since  proved  profitable; 
but  I  knew  Brightness  from  Brevity,  Ramble  from 
Roguery,  and  Wavelet  from  Watercress,  and  this 
enabled  me  to  show  an  intelligent  interest  and  to 
share  the  Master’s  enthusiasm  for  his  favourites;  I 
could  speciously  agree  that,  although  Tempest  was  a 
beautiful  bitch  to  look  at,  she  was  by  no  means  what 
she  might  be  when  it  came  to  hunting.  Peerless,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  worthy  of  her  appellation,  and 
frequently  hit  off  the  line  when  the  others  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  way  their  fox  had  gone  across  a 
bit  of  cold  ploughland. 

My  regular  visits  to  the  Kennels,  and  the  facility 
with  which  I  echoed  the  Master’s  ideas  and  opinions, 
bolstered  up  my  self-complacence  and  gave  me  a 
certain  reflected  importance  among  the  members  of 
the  Hunt,  which  I  should  otherwise  have  lacked. 

I  now  wore  the  Hunt  button  and  was  regarded  as 
being  “in  the  know”;  people  like  Colonel  Hesmon 
and  Fred  Buzzaway  would  ask  me  whether  I  could 
tell  them  where  the  meets  were  likely  to  be  the  week 
after  next.  A  few  words  of  praise  from  Denis_  were, 
however,  what  I  most  wanted.  Opportunities  for 
earning  his  approval  were  not  numerous;  but  now 
and  again,  when  he  was  on  a  sticky  jumper  and  I 
happened  to  be  with  him  in  a  run,  he  would  shout 
“Go  on,  George”.  Probably  there  was  a  big  brambly 
hedge  to  be  got  over,  and  I  would  cram  at  it,  not 
caring  whether  I  took  a  heavy  fall  so  long  as  I  had 
the  privilege  of  giving  him  a  lead;  the  bigger  the  hole 
I  made  in  the  hedge  the  better  pleased  he  was.  He 
was  a  strong  and  patient  horseman,  and  since  the 
country  was  for  the  most  part  rough  and^  trappy 
and  the  going  deep  on  the  heavy  clay  soil,  he  rode 
very  deliberately  at  the  fences.  While  everyone  else 
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was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  with  the  hounds  at  all, 
Denis  never  seemed  to  have  half  his  mind  on  the 
horse  he  was  riding.  His  eyes  were  on  the  hounds, 
and  he  went  over  the  country,  as  we  used  to  say,  “as 
if  it  wasn’t  there”. 

During  January  and  February  in  his  first  season  I 
had  many  good  days  with  the  Ringwell,  riding  any¬ 
thing  I  could  hire  or  borrow  when  I  hadn’t  one  of 
my  own  to  bring  out.  Stephen  hunted  regularly 
from  his  barracks,  and  shared  my  appreciation  of 
Denis.  He  was  ready,  he  said,  to  knock  anyone  off 
his  horse  who  uttered  a  word  of  criticism  against  the 
huntsman.  His  main  ambition  in  life  being  to  hunt 
a  pack  of  hounds  himself,  he  appointed  himself  a  sort 
of  amateur  second  whipper-in,  and  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  Denis  asked  him  to  watch  the  end  of  a 
covert  or  stop  some  hounds  when  they  had  divided 
and  a  few  couple  were  away  on  the  line  of  a  second 
fox.  Stephen  called  me  a  lucky  old  devil  to  be  staying 
at  the  Kennels  so  often.  He  liked  soldiering  well 
enough,  but  the  horses  were  his  real  interest.  The 
guns,  he  said,  were  nothing  but  a  nuisance,  and  he, 
for  one,  had  no  wish  to  chuck  shells  at  anyone. 

During  the  month  of  March  my  movements  were 
restricted  by  the  Coal  Strike.  There  were  no  trains, 
and  I  missed  some  of  the  best  hunts  of  the  season.  But 
I  had  a  few  days  with  the  Dumborough  and  made 
myself  conspicuous  by  jumping  every  fence  I  could 
find. 

Dixon,  who  had  been  rather  out  of  it,  now  came 
in  for  the  solemnities  of  preparing  Cockbird  for  the 
point-to-points.  I  ran  him  in  a  few  “Open”  races, 
but  found  that  he  couldn’t  go  quite  fast  enough, 
though  he  jumped  faultlessly  and  once  firushed  third 
in  a  field  of  a  dozen.  Thanks  to  his  reliability  I  was 
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beginning  to  have  quite  a  high  opinion  of  myself. 
The  Ringwell  Races  were  late  in  April  that  year. 
Denis  rode  his  best  horse  in  the  Heavy  Weights  and 
beat  me  by  three  lengths.  His  victory  seemed  to  me 
quite  appropriate,  and  everyone  wanted  him  to  win. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  finish  in 
front  of  him.  Good-natured  Mr.  Gaffikin  was  there 
again  to  give  me  a  leg-up,  and  he  praised  me  for  my 
improved  handling  of  my  horse.  He  assured  me  that 
if  I’d  won  the  Race  two  years  running  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  get  my  hat  on  again — a  reniark 
which  appeared  to  cause  him  extreme  satisfaction, 
for  he  repeated  it  more  than  once,  with  a  lady-killing 
laugh.  (The  inference  was  that  I  should  have  suffered 
from  “a  swelled  head”.) 

I  saw  very  little  of  Denis  during  that  summer,  which 
was  a  wet  one,  and  bad  for  my_  batting  average. 
Having  made  only  fifteen  runs  in  my  last  seven 
innings  I  was  glad  enough  to  put  away  my  cricket- 
bag,  and  by  the  second  week  in  September  I  was 
back  at  the  Kennels  for  a  prolonged  stay.  There  was 
a  new  lot  of  horses,  and  Denis,  who  badly  needed 
someone  to  talk  to,  always  had  a  spare  one  for  me 
to  ride. 


*  *  * 

Ringwell  cubbing  days  are  among  rny  happiest 
memories.  Those  mornings  now  reappear  in  my  mind, 
lively  and  freshly  painted  by  the  sunshine  of  an 
autumn  that  made  amends  for  the  rainy  weeks 
which  had  washed  away  the  summer.  Four  days  a 
week  we  were  up  before  daylight.  I  had  heard  the 
snoring  stable-hands  roll  out  of  bed  with  yawns  and 
grumblings,  and  they  were  out  and  about  before  the 
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reticent  Henry  came  into  my  room  with  a  candle  and 
a  jug  of  warm  water.  (How  Henry  managed  to  get 
up  was  a  mystery.)  Any  old  clothes  were  good 
enough  for  cubbing,  and  I  was  very  soon  downstairs 
in  the  stuffy  little  living-room,  where  Denis  had  an 
apparatus  for  boiling  eggs.  While  they  were  bubbling 
he  put  the  cocoa-powder  in  the^  cups,  two  careful 
spoonfuls  each,  and  not  a  grain  more.  A  third 
spoonful  was  unthinkable. 

Not  many  minutes  afterwards  we  were  out  by  the 
range  of  loose-boxes  under  the  rustling  trees,  with 
quiet  stars  overhead  and  scarcely  a  hint  of  morning. 
In  the  kennels  the  two  packs  were  baying  at  one 
another  from  their  separate  yards,  and  as  soon  as 
Denis  had  got  his  horse  from  the  gruff  white-coated 
head-groom,  a  gate  released  the  hounds — twenty-five 
or  thirty  couple  of  them,  ancl  all  very  much  on  their 
toes.  Out  they  streamed  like  a  flood  of  water, 
throwing  their  tongues  and  spreading  away  in  all 
directions  with  waving  sterns,  as  though  they  had 
never  been  out  in  the  world  before.  Even  then  I  used 
to  feel  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  with  its  sharp 
exuberance  of  unkennelled  energy.  WilFs  hearty 
voice  and  the  crack  of  his  whip  stood  out  above  the 
clamour  and  commotion  which  surged  around  Denis 
and  his  horse.  Then,  without  any  apparent  lull  or 
interruption,  the  whirlpool  became  a  well-regulated 
torrent  flowing  through  the  gateway  into  the  road, 
along  which  the  sound  of  hoofs  receded  with  a  pur¬ 
poseful  clip-clopping.  Whereupon  I  hoisted  myself 
on  to  an  unknown  horse — •usually  an  excited  one 
and  set  off  higgledy-piggledy  along  the  road  to  catch 
them  up.  Sometimes  we  had  as  many  as  twelve  miles 
to  go,  but  more  often  we  were  at  the  meet  in  less 
than  an  hour. 


The  mornings  I  remember  most  zestfully  were  those 
which  took  us  up  on  to  the  chalk  downs.  To  watch 
the  day  breaking  from  purple  to  dazzling  gold  while 
we  trotted  up  a  deep-rutted  lane;  to  inhale  the  early 
freshness  when  we  were  on  the  sheep-cropped  up¬ 
lands;  to  stare  back  at  the  low  country  with  its 
cock-crowing  farms  and  mist-coiled  waterways;  thus 
to  be  riding  out  with  a  sense  of  spacious  discovery — 
was  it  not  something  stolen  from  the  lie-a-bed  world 
and  the  luckless  city  workers — even  though  it  ended 
in  nothing  more  than  the  killing  of  a  leash  of  fox- 
cubs  (for  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  an  uncon¬ 
fessed  sympathy)?  Up  on  the  downs  in  fine  September 
weather  sixteen  years  ago.  ... 

It  is  possible  that  even  then,  if  I  was  on  a  well- 
behaved  horse,  I  could  half  forget  why  we  were  there, 
so  pleasant  was  it  to  be  alive  and  gazing  around  me. 
But  I  would  be  dragged  out  of  my  day  dream  by 
Denis  when  he  shouted  to  me  to  wake  up  and  get 
round  to  the  far  side  of  the  covert;  for  on  such  hill 
days  we  often  went  straight  to  one  of  the  big  gorses 
without  any  formality  of  a  meet.  There  were  beech 
woods,  too,  in  the  folds  of  the  downs,  and  lovely  they 
looked  in  the  mellow  sunshine,  with  summer’s  foliage 
falling  in  ever-deepening  drifts  among  their  gnarled 
and  mossy  roots. 

ic  a 

''What  you  want  is  a  good,  hard,  short-legged  horse 
well  up  to  your  weight  and  able  to  get  through  the 
mud  and  do  a  long  day,”  remarked  Denis  one  after¬ 
noon  in  October. 

We  had  been  out  from  seven  till  four,  with  a  good 
long  spell  of  digging  to  finish  up  with.  Having  said 
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this  he  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
applied  his  mind  to  the  Racing  Intelligence  in  The 
Sportsman  with  an  air  of  having  settled  the  matter 
once  and  for  all.  The  sort  of  horse  he  had  described 
was  the  sort  of  horse  everyone  in  the  Ringwell  country 
wanted;  but  Denis  was  never  afraid  of  uttering  an 
honest  unvarnished  exactitude. 

I  suggested  that  such  a  horse  might  cost  more 
money  than  I  could  conveniently  afford. 

“Put  a  fiver  on  Michaelmas  Daisy  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  She’s  at  lOO  to  8.  I’m  having  a  tenner 
on  each  way  myself,”  he  replied,  without  turning  his 
head. 

Although  I’d  never  had  more  than  half  a  sovereign 
on  a  horse  in  my  life,  and  that  was  only  at  point-to- 
points,  I  risked  'two  pounds  ten  shillings  each  way, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisy  did  it  by  half  a  length. 

Soon  afterwards  Denis  took  me  to  see  a  dealer  on 
the  other  side  of  the  country,  and  there  we  found  the 
very  horse  I  wanted.  The  dealer  (an  amusing  Irish¬ 
man  whose  deportment  I  must  for  once  decline  to 
describe)  was  anxious  to  oblige  the  M.F.H.  and 
knocked  ten  pounds  off  the  price.  Sunny  Jim  was 
naine  for  ninety  pounds.  He  was  a  short-tailed  corky- 
looking  bay  with  a  habit  of  grinding  his  teeth  as  he 
jogged  along  the  roads.  And  that  is  really  all  I 
intend  to  say  about  him,  except  that  he  was  well 
worth  the  money  and  approved  of  by  Dixon  as  a  real 
old-fashioned  sort.  I  could  just  manage  fifty  pounds 
out  of  my  own  money,  so  my  fortuitous  forty  pounds 
saved  the  situation.  Harkaway  was  now  transferred 
to  Aunt  Evelyn’s  dogcart,  where  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  with  dignity  and  decorum. 

The  opening  meet,  therefore,  found  me  prosperous 
and  complacent,  exhibiting  my  new  horse  to  the 
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Rev.  Golwood,  Buzzaway, ' ® Gentleman  George' and 
all  the  rest  of  my  Ringwell  friends,  and  successfully 
competing  with  Stephen  and  his  brother  officers  from 
the  barracks.  But  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Christmas 
the  continuity  of  things  was  abruptly  fractured  by  an 
event  which  caused  a  terrible  to-do  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Ringwell  Hounds,  myself  included. 
Just  as  we  had  all  settled  down  to  a  record-breaking 
season,  the  Master  handed  in  his  resignation.  A  lawn- 
meet  at  Rapworth  Park  was  rendered  positively 
funereal  by  the  announcement,  and  Mr.  McCosh, 
the  stolid  purple-faced  Hunt  secretary,  swallowed  a 
stiff  brandy  and  soda  as  if  a  posset  of  poison  was  the 
sole  solution  for  the  blow  which  had  made  him  so 
huffy. 

It  had  been  a  recognized  fact  that  for  Denis  Milden 
the  Ringwell  country  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things.  Nobody  had  hoped  that  he  would 
remain  with  a  provincial  hunt  for  ever.  But  this  was 
sudden.  He  had  sometimes  talked  to  me  about  his 
prospects  of  getting  a  better  country,  but  he  could  be 
as  dumb  as  a  post  when  he  had  a  motive  for  silence, 
and  he  had  given  me  no  inkling  of  a  change  before 
the  morning  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand  and  informed  me  that  he’d  been 
elected  Master  of  the  Packlestone.  He  said  it  with 
satisfied  sobriety,  and  I  did  my  best  to  seem  delighted. 
Now  the  Packlestone  Hunt,  as  I  knew  well  raough, 
was  away  up  in  the  Midlands.  And  the  Midlands, 
to  put  it  mildly,  were  a  long  step  from  Butley.  So 
Denis,  as  I  might  have  expected,  was  to  be  translated 
to  a  region  which  I  couldn’t  even  visualize.  It  meant 
that  he  was  going  out  of  my  existence  as  completely 
as  he  had  entered  it.  Every  time  I  returned  to  the 
Kennels  I  found  greater  difficulty  in  making  my 
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voice  sound  convincing  while  I  conjectured  to  Mm 
about  the  attractive  qualities  of  his  new  country. 

In  the  meantime,  as  if  to  tantalize  the  Eingweliites, 
the  bitches  excelled  themselves.  The  only  consolation 
was  that  he  couldn’t  take  them  with  him.  A  new 
Master  was  secured,  but  no  one  felt  much  confidence 
in  him  or  the  future.  The  less  they  knew  about  him 
the  more  they  shook  their  heads  over  his  inevitable 
fallibilities.  Already  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  the 
slowest  amateur  huntsman  in  Englarid;  and  now  he 
was  proposing  to  hunt  the  hounds  himself  two  days 
a  week. 

When  I  discussed  Denis  Milden’s  departure  with 
people  out  hunting  they  often  assumed  that  I  should 
be  going  with  him.  I  replied  guardedly  that  I  hadn’t 
thought  about  it  yet,  although  the  truth  was  that  I 
had  thought  of  little  else.  I  had  to  acclimatize  myself 
to  the  disconsolate  idea  of  a  Ringwell  country  where 
I  should  once  again  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
visiting  nonentity.  But  one  evening  when  Denis  was 
unusually  bright  and  communicative  (after  a  good 
day  in  the  nice  bit  of  grass  country  close  to  the 
Kennels)  he  turned  his  blunt  kindly  face  in  my  direc¬ 
tion  (he  was  at  his  writing-table  with  a  lot  of  letters 
to  answer),  and  remarked:  “I’ll  have  to  get  you  up 
to  Packlestone  somehow.  It’s  too  sad  for  words  to 
think  of  leaving  you  behind!”  When  he  said  that  I 
knew  that  he  intended  me  to  go  with  him.  And  Denis 
had  a  habit  of  getting  his  own  way. 


PART  EIGHT:  MIGRATION  TO 
THE  MIDLANDS 


I 

WHEN  Dixon  arrived  at  the  Packlestone  Kennels 
in  the  middle  of  October,  with  my  four  hunters 
and  a  man  under  him,  he  was  realizing  an  ambition 
which  must  often  have  seemed  unattainable.  To 
break  away  from  Butley  for  a  season  in  a  country 
which  adjoined  such  notable  names  as  the  Quorn, 
the  Pytchley,  and  Mr.  Fernie’s — well  might  he  have 
wondered  how  it  had  been  brought  about!  But  there 
we  were;  and  Aunt  Evelyn  had  been  left  to  drive 
through  a  lonely  winter  with  Harkaway  and  the 
stable-boy — now  nearly  eighteen  and  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  wearing  Dixon’s  top-hat  and  blue 
livery  coat. 

From  the  moment  when  Denis  had  first  suggested 
my  going  with  him,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained  that  I  couldn’t 
afford  it.  I  was  putting  myself  in  a  false  position  in 
more  ways  than  one:  financially,  because  I  should  be 
spending  my  whole  year’s  income  in  less  than  six 
months;  and  socially,  because  the  people  in  the 
Packlestone  Hunt  quite  naturally  assumed  that  I  was 
much  better  off  than  I  really  was.  I  had  discussed  it 
all  with  Denis  in  April.  Denis  was  good  at  making 
fifteen  shillings  do  the  work  of  a  pound,  and  he  was 
fond  of  talking  about  money.  But  when  I  divulged 
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my  exact  income  he  gravely  admitted  that  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  problem  was  no  easy  one  to  solve.  He  found  it  a 
terrible  tight  fit  himself;  it  had  been  costing  him  over 
two  thousand  a  year  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  hunt 
the  Ringwell  country,  and  the  Packlestone  would  be 
an  even  more  expensive  undertaking.  When  we  had 
worked  it  out  on  paper — so  much  a  week  for  my  own 
keep  while  living  with  him  in  the  huntsman’s  house, 
so  much  for  keep  of  horses,  so  much  for  my  two  men’s 
wages,  and  so  on — the  total  came  to  more  than  ten 
pounds  a  week.  And  I  had  to  buy  two  more  horses 
into  the  bargain;  for,  as  he  said,  I  couldn’t  have  any 
fun  with  less  than  four,  “and  it  absolutely  defeats 
me  how  you’re  going  to  get  four  days  a  week  even 
then.” 

“I’ll  have  one  good  season,  anyhow,  whatever 
happens  afterwards!”  I  exclaimed.  All  that  I  needed, 
at  that  juncture,  was  a  miraculous  doubling  of  my 
income. 

The  mental  condition  of  an  active  young  man  who 
asks  nothing  more  of  life  than  twelve  hundred  a  year 
and  four  days  a  week  with  the  Packlestone  is  perhaps 
not  easy  to  defend.  It  looks  rather  paltry  on  paper. 
That,  however,  was  my  own  mental  position,  and  I 
saw  nothing  strange  in  it,  although  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  sort  of  things  the  family  solicitor  would  be 
saying  if  he  were  permitted  to  cast  his  eye  over  the 
half-sheet  of  paper  on  which  Denis  had  figured  out 
my  probable  expenditure.  Aunt  Evelyn,  however, 
cordially  approved  of  my  project,  and  after  consulta¬ 
tions  with  Stephen  (who  thought  it  a  magnificent 
effort)  and  the  delighted  Dixon,  I  bought  a  couple  of 
horses  in  April  and  May,  and  then  settled  down  to  a 
summer  of  strict  economizing.  Cricket  matches,  at 
any  rate,  were  an  inexpensive  occupation. 
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Of  my  new  horses  one  was  a  bit  of  a  gamble.  He 
was  a  very  good-looking  chestnut  who  “roared  like  a 
bull”.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  wonderful 
performer,  and  I  bought  him,  rather  recklessly  for 
forty-three  guineas,  at  the  end  of  a  sale  at  Tattersalls, 
after  the  horse  Fd  hoped  to  buy  had  gone  for  double 
the  price  I  was  able  to  bid  for  him.  A  vet.  from  the 
Ringwell  country  drew  my  attention  to  the  handsome 
chestnut,  assuring  me  that  he’d  heard  from  a  safe 
quarter  that  he  was  a  remarkable  jumper.  Through¬ 
out  the  summer  Dixon  and  I  contemplated  him  and 
speculated  on  his  problematical  capabilities  (which 
proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  information 
given  me  by  the  vet.). 

My  other  new  horse  was  the  result  of  a  chance  ride 
in  a  point-to-point.  He  was  a  well-bred  old  horse, 
a  great  stayer,  and  a  very  bold  jumper.  After  I  had 
ridden  him  in  two  races,  in  both  of  which  he  finished 
strongly,  though  not  fast  enough  to  win,  his  owner 
offered  to  let  me  have  him  for  thirty  pounds,  admitting 
that  he  found  him  too  much  of  a  handful  out  hunting. 

I  was  already  aware  that  the  old  chestnut  had  a  very 
hard  mouth,  but  I  took  him  gladly  and  he  carried  me 
well  and  kept  my  weight  down  by  causing  me  con¬ 
siderable  exertions  by  his  impetuous  behaviour. 

When  Dixon  brought  the  horses  up  from  benighted 
Butley  I  had  already  been  at  Packlestone  the  best 
part  of  a  month,  riding  Denis’s  horses  out  cub¬ 
hunting,  getting  to  know  my  way  about  the  country, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  local 
characters,  most  of  whom  were  extremely  civil  to  me 
on  account  of  my  close  connection  with  their  new 
Master.  I  did  my  best  to  live  up  to  my  too  con¬ 
spicuous  position,  mainly  by  saying  as  little  as  possible 
and  looking  as  knowledgeable  as  I  knew  how.  My 
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acclimatization  to  the  new  conditions  was  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  not  many  people  came  out  cubbing 
before  the  middle  of  October.  We  clattered  out  in 
the  misty  mornings  to  disturb  the  important  fox 
coverts  and  the  demesnes  of  influential  personages  in 
the  Hunt,  and  I  learned  to  recognize  the  new"  faces 
in  more  or  less  segregated  instalments. 

On  one  occasion  we  went  to  a  place  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Kennels,  had  two  days’  routing  up  the 
cubs,  and  spent  two  nights  in  a  large  country  house. 
The  owner  was  away,  probably  at  some  German  spa: 
the  furniture  was  draped  in  dust-sheets,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  had  our  dinner  in  a  little  housekeeper’s 
room.  To  be  there  with  Denis  and  his  hounds  gave 
me  an  agreeable  feeling  of  having  got  into  a  modern¬ 
ized  Surtees  novel  (though  there  was  little  evidence  of 
modernity  in  what  we  did  and  saw).  Less  agreeable, 
I  remember,  was  our  sixteen-mile  ride  home  on  a 
grilling  September  afternoon,  with  the  famous 
Packlestone  dog-hounds,  who  found  the  dust  and 
heat  rather  more  than  they  could  manage  after  a 
long  morning. 

Life  at  the  Kennels  appeared  to  me  almost  perfect, 
especially  when  I  was  sitting  with  Denis  in  the  little 
room  in  the  huntsman’s  house  and  discussing  the  new 
country  in  all  its  aspects.  My  approach  to  the  country 
had  been  uncritical  and  eagerly  expectant.  Once  I 
was  settled  there  I  saw  it  entirely  through  the  eyes  of 
Denis.  If  he  found  anything  amiss  I  at  once  assumed 
that  I  had  already  taken  the  imperfection  into 
account.  For  instance,  several  of  the  artificial  gorse 
coverts,  he  said,  were  very  thin;  and  no  right-minded 
fox  would  remain  in  some  of  the  small  woods  when 
once  the  leaves  were  off  and  the  vegetation  had  died 
down.  I  shook  my  head  and  agreed  that  a  lot  of  the 
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coverts  wanted  looking  after.  Several  new  gorse 
coverts  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  Friday  country , 
which  was  the  best  part  for  riding  over.  And  then 
there  was  the  wire,  which  was  deplorably  prevalent 
in  placesj  though  well  marked  with  red  boards  in 
the  hedges.  In  the  Kennels,  too,  there  was  much  to 
be  attended  to. 

The  Packlestone  country  was  hunted  four  days  a 
week.  Its  character  was  varied — cow-pastures  and 
collieries  being  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad.  In 
some  districts  there  were  too  many  Villages,  and  there 
were  three  or  four  biggish  industrial  towns.  This 
abundance  of  population  seemed  to  me  an  intrusion, 
and  I  wished  I  could  clear  every  mean  modern 
dwelling  out  of  the  hunt.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  It  appeared  to  be  a  paradise  of  jurhpable  fences, 
and  compared  with  the  well-wooded  Ringwell  region 
it  was  a  tip-top  country.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  able  to  sit  down  and  jump  a  dozen  clean  fences 
without  pulling  up.  In  fact,  as  Denis  said,  it  was  a 
place  where  I  could  jump  myself  silly.  Also  it  had 
the  charm  of  freshness,  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  country  becomes  less  enjoyable  as  one  gets  to 
know  it  better;  in  a  strange  country  a  twisting  hunt 
seems  like  a  straight  one.  But  this  is  a  truism  which 
applies  to  many  things  in  life  besides  riding  to  hounds. 

Foxes  were  plentiful,  except  in  parts  of  the  Friday 
country;  but  there  was  no  shortage  anywhere  as 
regards  rich-flavoured  Surteesian  figures.  Coming, 
as  I  did,  from  afar,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their 
antecedents  and  more  intimate  aspects,  I  observed 
the  Packlestone  people  with  peculiar  vividness.  I 
saw  them  as  a  little  outdoor  world  of  country  char¬ 
acters  and  I  took  them  all  for  granted  on  their 
face  value.  How  privileged  and  unperturbed  they 
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appeared — those  dwellers  in  a  sporting  Elysium! 
Half-conscious  of  the  sense  of  security  and  stability 
which  they  inspired,  I  watched  them  and  listened  to 
them  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  liere  was  some¬ 
thing  which  no  political  upheaval  could  interrupt. 

There  was,  however,  one  discordant  element  in 
life  which  I  vaguely  referred  to  as  ''those  damned 
socialists  who  want  to  stop  us  hunting”.  Curiously 
enough,  I  didn’t  connect  socialists  with  collieries, 
though  there  had  been  a  long  coal  strike  eighteen 
months  before.  Socialists,  for  me,  began  and  ended 
in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  quite  a  harmless  place  for 
them  to  function  in.  And  I  assured  Denis  that  what¬ 
ever  the  newspapers  might  stiy,  the  Germans  would 
never  be  allowed  to  attack  us.  Officers  at  the  barracks 
were  only  an  ornament;  war  had  become  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  I  had  sometimes  thought  with  horror  of 
countries  where  they  had  conscription  and  young 
men  like  myself  were  forced  to  serve  two  years  in 
the  army  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  Two  years  in 
the  army!  1  should  have  been  astonished  if  Fd  been 
told  that  socialists  opposed  conscription  as  violently 
as  many  fox-hunting  men  supported  the  convention 
of  soldiering. 


II 

The  Packlestone  fox-hunters  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  being  hail-fellow- well-met~quite  a 
happy  family,  in  fact — though  a  large  one,  for  there 
were  always  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  ridei's  at  a  Monday  meet.  The  Mondays,  which 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  Hunt,  attracted  all  the 
regular  followers,  whereas  on  Fridays  there  was  a 
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cutting  and  thrusting  contingent  from  two  adjoining 
hiintSj  and  these  people  were  rightly  regarded  as  out¬ 
siders  by  the  true-blue  Packlestone  residents. 

During  my  October  days  new  faces  continually 
added  themselves  to  the  covert-side  crowd,  and  by 
the  time  when  I  began  to  ride  my  own  horses  the 
fields  were  fairly  representative,  and  I  very  soon 
found  myself  included  in  the  friendliness  for  which 
the  Hunt  had  a  reputation,  though  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  say  that  I  felt  at  home,  especially  when 
I  was  on  my  old  chestnut,  who  fairly  pulled  my  arms 
out. 

On  a  bright  morning  late  in  October,  composed 
though  slightly  self-conscious  on  Cockbird’s  back 
outside  Oiton  Gorse,  I  could  look  around  me  and 
identify  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Hunt.  Prominent, 
owing  to  his  official  capacity,  was  the  Field-Master, 
Bertie  Hartby,  a  keen-faced  man  whose  appointment 
by  Denis  had  caused  a  certain  amount  of  controversy  . 
It  was  said  that  Hartby  was  always  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  but  there  he  was,  anyhow,  intent  on  doing  his 
best  to  keep  the  field  in  order. 

Near  him  was  a  highly  important  personage, 
Captain  Harry  Hinnycr^,  who  for  a  vast  number  of 
years  had  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Hunt. 
“Dear  old  Captain  Harry,”  as  the  young  ladies  called 
him  (for  on  them  he  was  wont  to  turn  an  appreciative 
eye),  w'as  by  no  means  an  easy  old  gentleman  to 
please  unless  it  suited  him  to  be  amiable.  His  un¬ 
qualified  approval  of  the  new  Master  was  balanced 
by  an  unconcealed  prejudice  against  his  Field-Master, 
who  was,  he  asserted  to  all  and  sundry,  “as  wild  as  a 
hawk”,  varying  this  with  “mad  as  a  hatter”.  Com¬ 
promise  was  a  word  of  which  Captain  Hinnycraft 
had  never  mastered  the  meaning;  massive  and 
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white-moustached  on  his  magnificent  weight-carriers, 
he  had  always  ridden  about  the  Packlestone  country 
with  the  air  of  a  monarch.  He  belonged  to  the  old 
school  of  country  gentlemen,  ruling  his  estate  with 
semi-benevolent  tyranny  and  turning  his  back  on  all 
symptoms  of  social  innovation.  Under  Iris  domination 
the  Packlestone  country  had  been  looked  after  on 
feudal  system  lines.  His  method  of  dealing  with 
epistolary  complaints  from  discontented  farmers  was 
to  ignore  them;  in  verbal  intercourse  he  bullied  them 
and  sent  them  about  their  business  with  a  good  round 
oath.  Such  people,  he  firmly  believed,  were  put  there 
by  Providence  to  touch  their  hats  and  do  as  they  were 
told  by  their  betters.  As  might  be  expected,  he  had 
conventional  eighteenth-century  ideas  about  what 
constituted  masculine  gallantry  and  sprightly  con¬ 
versation.  Captain  Harry  defied  all  criticism  because 
he  was  a  complete  anachronism.  And  as  such  he  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  his  eightieth  year,  until  he  fell  into  a 
fish-pond  on  his  estate  and  was  buried  by  the  parson 
whose  existence  he  had  spurned  by  his  arrogance. 

It  may  well  be  wondered  how  the  Hunt  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  despotism  of  this  old-world  grandee,  with 
whom  previous  Masters  had  been  obliged  to  co¬ 
operate  (as  “best  Master  we’ve  ever  had”  while  they 
reigned,  and  “good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish”  when 
they  resigned  and  left  him  to  find  someone  to  replace 
them) . 

An  explanation  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Packlestone  was  largely  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Oakfield 
of  Thurrow  Park,  a  lady  who  made  friends  wherever 
she  went.  Since  her  childhood  she  had  been  intim¬ 
ately  associated  with  the  Hunt,  for  her  father  had 
been  Master  for  more  than  twenty  years.  From  her 
large  and  well-managed  estate  she  set  an  example  of 
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up”to-date  (though  somewhat  expensive)  farm-man- 
agemeiit^  and  .every  farmer  in'  the  country  (except 
a  few  stubborn  Radicals)  swore  by  Mrs.  Gakfield  as 
the  feminine  gender  of  a  jolly  good  fellow.  As  a  fine 
judge  of  cattle  and  sheep  they  respected  her;  and  to 
this  was  added  her  reputation  for  boundless'  generosity. 
The  Packlestone  farmers  were  proud  to  see  Mrs. 
Oakfield  riding  over  their  land — as  well  they  might 
bcj  for  it  was  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 
A  fine  figure  of  a  woman  she  was,  they  all  agreed, 
as  she  sailed  over  the  fences  in  her  tali  ' hat  and- 
perfectly  fitting  black  habit  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in 
her  buttonhole.  This  brilliant  horsewoman  rode  over 
the  country  in  an  apparently  effortless  manner: 
always  in  the  first  flight,  she  never  appeared  to  be’ 
competing  for  her  prominent  position;  quick  and 
dashing,  she  was  never  in  a  hurry;  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  very  well  mounted  and  knew  the 
country  by  heart,  she  was  undoubtedly  a  paragon  of 
natural  proficiency.  John  Leech  would  have  drawn 
her  with  delight.  I  admired  Mrs.  Oakfield  enorm¬ 
ously;  her  quickness  to  hounds  was  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  in  addition  she  was  gracious  and  charming 
in  manner.  Whether  she  bowed  her  acknowledgment 
to  a  lifted  hat  at  the  meet  or  cantered  easily  ■  at  an 
awkward  bit  of  timber  in  an  otherwise  unjumpable 
hedge,  she  possessed  the  secret  of  style.  Needless  to 
say,  she  was  the  only  person  in  the  Hunt  who 'knew 
how  to  manage  Captain  Harry,  who  always  spoke  of 
her  as  ''a  splendid  little  woman’’. _'■  Which '  brings, 
me  back  to  my  original  explanation  as  to  how 
the  behaviour  of  that  intractable  old  gentleman' 
failed  to  cause  as  much  trouble  as  one  might  have 
expected. 

While  Captain  Hinnycraft  lived  and  bulked  big  in 
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the  middle  of  the  Monday  country,  all  roads  in  the 
Wednesday  district  converged  on  Mrs.  Oakfield  at 
Thurrow  Park.  Fashionable  Friday  contained  several 
good-sized  estates  and  many  important  fox-preservers 
and  staunch  supporters,  but  no  predominant  person¬ 
age.  Saturday,  however,  had  its  unmistakable  mag¬ 
nate  in  Sir  Jocelyn  Porteus-Porteous  of  Folesford 
Hall.  The  Saturday  country  was  the  least  popular  of 
the  four  divisions.  Well-wooded,  hilly,  and  sporadic¬ 
ally  blemished  by  collieries,  it  was  considered  very 
sporting  by  those  who  lived  in  it.  A  Saturday  hunt 
was  a  scrambling,  cramped,  hound-musical  affair, 
much  enjoyed  by  middle-aged  enthusiasts  on  slow 
horses.  A  minor  feature  which  I  remember  was  an 
abundance  of  holly  trees,  which  contributed  a  cosy 
old-fashioned  Christmas  atmosphere  to  my  impression 
of  Saturdays.  Sunny  Jim,  my  short-tailed,  short- 
backed,  short-legged,  clever  performer,  found  Satur¬ 
days  much  more  to  his  liking  than  the  other  days, 
with  their  cut  and  laid  fences,  big  ditches,  and  quick 
bursts  across  pasture  and  arable.  I  was  very  fond  of 
Jim  and  I  always  gave  him  half  of  the  apple  which 
I  produced  from  my  pocket  early  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  an  artful  old  customer,  and  sometimes  when 
he  heard  me  munching  my  apple  he  would  halt  and 
turn  his  head  to  receive  his  portion.  He  did  this  one 
day  when  I  was  loitering  with  a  slack  rein  along  one 
of  the  spacious  green  rides  which  ventilated  the 
Folesford  home  coverts.  The  august  presence  of  Sir 
Jocelyn  happened  to  be  just  behind  me;  his  amuse¬ 
ment  at  Sunny  Jim’s  intelligent  behaviour  is  a  lucky 
little  stroke  of  reminiscence,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  him  without  seeming  a  shade  discourteous 
to  Porteus-Porteous.  (Note  the  majestic  variation  in 
spelling.) 


No  one  could  meet  Sir  Jocelyn  and  remain  blind 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  pompous  manner.  And 
when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  park  at  Folesford^ 
with  its  chain  of  woodlands  and  superabundance  of 
foxes  and  pheasants,  he  seemed  just  a  little  larger  than 
life-size,  (He  was  pardonably  proud  of  the  concordant 
profusion  of  those  sporting  incompatibles,  the  fox  and 
the  pheasant.)  His  ancestral  seat  (the  Porteous  family 
had  sat  there  since  Plantagenet  times)  was,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  a  Gothic  nucleus  with  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  additions.  Unwelcome,  from  the  pictur¬ 
esquely  feudal  point  of  view,  were  the  rows  of  in¬ 
dustrial  habitations  which  had  cropped  up  outside 
his  grandiose  gateway.  These,  with  the  unsightly 
colliery  chimneys,  were  a  lucrative  element  in  his 
existence,  since  they  represented  mineral  royalties 
for  the  owner  of  the  estate.  Nevertheless,  his  attitude 
toward  such  plebeian  upstarts  was  lofty  and  imper- 
cipient:  not  having  been  introduced  to  them,  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  so  to  speak. 
Sir  Jocelyn  was  a  short,  thick-set,  round-legged  man 
with  regular  features  and  a  moustache.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  accuse  him  of  looking  complacent,  for  how 
could  any  man  look  otherwise  than  comfortable  and 
well  satisfied  when  he  had  inherited  such  an  amply 
endowed  existence?  There  was  hauteur  in  his 
manner,  but  it  was  not  unkindly,  though  it  was 
accentuated  by  his  unconscious  habit  of  punctuating 
his  utterances  with  regularly  recurrent  sniffs.  In  this 
connection  I  am  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
reproduce  a  memorable  remark  wliich  he  once  made 
to  me  out  hunting. 

That  winter  he  gave  a  ball  for  the  coming-out  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  (Mrs.  Oakfield  gave  one  in  the  same 
week— an  intensely  exciting  week  for  the  graceful 
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nymphs,  dashing  sparks,  and  diamonded  dowagers 
of  the  Hunt.) 

‘‘When  did  you  last  give  a  ball  at  Folesford,  Sir 
Jocelyn?''  I  politely  asked  him,  gazing  bashfully  at 
one  of  his  dangling  top-boots. 

“We  have  no  record  [sniff]  of  any  ball  at  Folesford 
[sniff],"  was  his  rejoinder. 

Why  there  had  never  been  any  balls  at  Folesford 
I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mained.  It  was  [sniff]  so.  ,  .  .  And  Sir  Jocelyn  as 
I  have  taken  trouble  to  indicate,  was  the  king  of  the 
Saturday  country. 


Ill 

Anything  like  an  adequate  inventory  of  the 
wPacklestone  subscribers  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  narrative — pleasant  though  it  would  be  to  revive 
so  many  estimable  and  animated  equestrians.  Warm¬ 
hearted  memory  creates  a  crowded  gathering  when 
one  has  both  the  dead  and  the  living  to  draw  upon. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Packlestone  field  (and 
its  similitude  elsewhere)  still  survives  in  its  main 
characteristics.  Nevertheless,  I  adhere  protectively 
to  my  sense  of  its  uniqueness  as  it  was  when  I  was  a 
unit  in  its  hurry  of  hoofs  and  covert-side  chatter.  ^  I 
can  believe  in  the  present-day  existence  of  intrepid 
young  ladies,  such  as  were  the  two  Miss  Amingtons, 
who  would  have  perished  rather  than  see  someone 
else  jump  a  big  fence  without  having  a  cut  at  it 
themselves  on  their  game  and  not  over-sound  horses. 

But  are  there  still,  such  veterans  as  those  who  went 
so  well  when  I  was  there  to  watch  them?  Grey- 
bearded  Squire  Wingfield  was  over  seventy,  but  he 
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took  the  fences  as  they  came  and  held  his  own  with 
many  a  would-be  thruster  forty  years  younger.  And 
there  were  two  or  three  contemporaries  of  his  who  got 
over  the  country  in  a  way  which  I  remember  with 
astonishment.  ^  Compared  with  such  anno  Domini 
defying  old  birds^  jolly  Judge  Burgess  (who  came 
from  London  as  often  as  his  grave  duties  permitted) 
was  a  mere  schoolboy.  The  Judge  had  returned  to  the 
hunting-field  at  the  age  of  fifty,  after  thirty  years' 
absence,  and  he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it  as  he  bucketed  along  on  a 
hollow-backed  chestnut  who,  he  affirmed,  knew  a 
dashed  sight  more  about  hunting  than  his  learned 
owner. 

Regretfully  I  remember  how  incapable  I  was  of 
appreciating  many  of  the  ripe-flavoured  characters 
whom  I  encountered  with  such  regularity.  Obvious 
enough  was  the  newly-rich  manufacturer  who  lived 
in  a  gaudy  multi-gabled  mansion,  and  asked  me, 

'Ow  many  'orses  do  you  reckon  to  keep?"  as  he 
ambled  along  on  a  good-looking  and  confidential 
grey  for  which  he  had  given  a  mint  of  money.  Much 
more  interesting,  as  I  see  him  now,  was  Mr.  Jariott, 
an  exquisitely  polite  silver-haired  gentleman,-  who 
lived  alone  in  a  shallow-roofed  white-faced  house  in 
a  discreetly  undulating  park.  As  owner  of  several 
good  coverts,  small  and  easy  to  get  away  from,  he 
was  a  punctilious  preserver  of  foxes.  It  was  said  that 
he  knew  all  his  foxes  by  name,  and  mourned  the  loss 
when  one  of  them  was  killed.  But  he  would  have 
been  horrified  if  his  coverts  had  been  drawn  blank, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened.  The  cut  of  his  clothes  was  soberly  stylish 
and  old-fashioned,  and  he  was  shy  and  sparing  in  his 
utterances,  I  was  told  that  he  bred  a  certain  sort  of 
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shooting-dog  and  knew  more  about  that  breed  than 
any  other  man  in  England.  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
dogs  were  golden  browii^  silky-haired,  and  elegant. 
I  was  only  inside  liis  house  once,  when  the  hounds 
met  there:  the  interior  left  an  impression  of  being 
only  half  lived  in;  I  imagined  Mr.  Jaxiott  as  its  atten¬ 
tive  but  lonely  inhabitant,  and  the  windows  looked 
vacantly  out  on  the  pleasant  park  from  the  box-like 
building. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Jariott’s  house  there  was  a  strip 
of  woodland  named  Lady  Byron’s  Covert.  Years 
afterwards  I  discovered  '  that  the  poet  had  lived 
at  that  house  for  a  short  time  with  that  "‘moral 
Clytemnestra”,  his  wife,  who  remained  there  in  her 
aggrieved  seclusion  long  after  his  departure  to  Italy. 
My  knowledge  of  this  seems  to  explain  the  impression 
of  haunting  unhappiness  which  the  house  made  on 
my  mind.  I  should  like  to  know  what  old' Mr.  Jariott 
thought  about  it  all. 

Among  the  younger  generation  in  the  Packlestone 
Hunt  the  brothers  Peppermore  were  far  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  they  would  have  been  in  any  sporting 
community.  Jack  and  Charlie  Peppermore  were 
both  under  twenty-five  and  had  already  broken  most 
of  their  bones.  They  were  well  known  as  amateur 
race-riders.  Jack,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  in 
temporary  retirement  from  racing,  for  he  had  cracked 
his  skull  in  a  hurdle  race  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
winter.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  hunting,  and 
he  was  usually  to  be  seen  out  on  some  borrowed 
horse  which  had  proved  itself  completely  beyond  the 
control  of  its  owner.  Charlie  was  rather  more  par¬ 
ticular  about  what  he  rode,  and  was,  correspondingly, 
a  more  reticent  character.  These  brothers  did  and 
said  pretty  well  what  they  pleased  in  the  Packlestone 
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Hunt;  ungovernable  as  their  exploits  often  were,  they 
were  always  forgiven,  for  they  were  brilliant  riders 
and  had  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  young  man 
popular  in  sporting  circles.  They  were  reckless,  in¬ 
solent,  unprincipled,  and  aggressively  competidve; 
but  they  were  never  dull,  frequently  amusing,  and, 
when  they  chose,  had  charming  manners.  In  fact, 
they  disarmed  criticism,  as  do  all  people  whom  one 
cannot  help  adnairing.  And  they  were  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  expect  excuses  to  be  made  for  them. 
To  me,  at  that  time,  they  were  the  epitome  of  a 
proficiency  and  prestige  to  which  I  could  not  even 
aspire.  As  I  remember  them  now  they  were  desper¬ 
ately  fine  specimens  of  a  genuine  English  traditional 
type  which  has  become  innocuous  since  the  abolition 
of  duelling.  But  if  they  were  to  some  extent  survivals 
from  a  less  civilized  age,  they  were  also  the  most 
remarkable  light-weight  sparks  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
as  they  treated  me  with  amiable  tolerance  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  fortunate  in  knowing  them.  Nor  have 
I  ever  altered  that  opinion.  For  in  their  peculiar 
way  the  Peppermores  were  first-rate  people,  and  I 
felt  genuinely  sorry  when  I  read  in  an  evening  paper, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  that  Charlie  Peppermore  had  fallen 
at  the  first  fence  in  the  Grand  National  when  riding 
the  favourite. 

To  say  that  the  brothers  were  competitive  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  Whenever  it  was  a  question  of  getting  there 
first,  they  were  absolute  demons  of  energy,  alertness, 
and  pugnacious  subtlety.  In  the  hunting-field,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  little  opposition  to  compete  against, 
and  in  a  fast  hunt  they  were  undefeatable.  Denis 
Milden’s  arrival  on  the  scene  of  their  supremacy  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  must  look  to  their  laurels; 
but  Denis  showed  no  awareness  of  the  competitive 
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spirit;  his  only  purpose  was  to  hunt  the  hounds,  and 
the  Peppermores  very  soon  recognized  this  and  did 
all  they  could  to  help  him.  To  have  aroused  their 
animosity  would  have  been  no  joke.  Once  when  I 
was  at  a  race  meeting  I  happened  to  be  standing 
beside  Charlie  Peppermore  when  an  inferior  amateur 
rider  fell  off,  rather  ignominiously,  at  a  plain  fence 
in  front  of  the  enclosure.  The  horse  went  on  alone 
and  the  jockey  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  walked 
past  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  rails  Charlie  Pepper- 
more  laughed.  It  was  the  most  insulting,  contemptu¬ 
ous  laugh  Fd  ever  heard.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
drawled;  “How  I  hate  that  man!  I’ve  been  waiting 
years  to  see  him  break  his  neck.” 

Of  the  two,  Denis  liked  Jack  the  best,  and  one 
Saturday  in  the  middle  of  November  Jack  was  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner,  with  two  other  young  sportsmen 
who  lived  not  many  miles  away.  This  was  an  un¬ 
common  event  at  the  Kennels,  and  Mrs.  Timson 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  prepared  a  more  than 
usually  solid  repast.  When  we  came  in  from  hunting 
Denis  got  out  two  bottles  of  champagne  and  some 
full-bodied  port.  As  a  rule  we  drank  water,  and  the 
quantity  of  champagne  and  port  I  had  consumed  in 
my  whole  life  could  easily  have  been  contained  in 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  each  fluid. 

“Fm  afraid  drink  isn’t  too  good  for  old  Jack  since 
that  accident  of  his,”  remarked  Denis,  rubbing  his 
forehead  dubiously. 

He  then  told  the  inscrutable  Henry  to  “get  that 
dinner  on  at  eight  o’clock”  and  went  upstairs  to  dress 
— the  occasion  demanding  the  special  effort  of  a 
dinner  jacket. 

Jack  arrived  alone  in  his  father’s  brougham— -a 
means  of  conveyance  which  seemed  vaguely  im- 
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probable.  Peppermore  senior  had  been  a  well- 
known  figure  on  the  Tiirf^  and  he  still  owned  a  few 
steeplechasers  which  his  sons  trained  and  rode.  But 
he  had  become  heavy  and  uncommunicative  with 
middle  age,  and  now  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  looking  after  his  farms  and  house  property  (and 
putting  the  brake  on  his  sons’  transactions  with  book¬ 
makers).  Jack  was  the  mainspring  of  the  party,  and 
his.  drawling  voice  kept  us  all  amused  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  chaff  and  chatter.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  a  single  word  of  it,  but  as  I  am  unable  to 
do  so  I  can  only  say  that  I  made  one  with  the  other 
guests  in  compliant  appreciation  while  Denis  was  an 
attentive  host,  and  the  champagne  promoted  con¬ 
viviality  in  moderation. 

After  dinner  we  moved  into  the  other  room,  which 
was  even  smaller.  A  decanter  of  port  quickly  became 
empty,  and  a  certain  rowdiness  began  to  show  itself 
among  the  company,  though  there  was  nothing  to  be 
rowdy  about  and  very  little  space  to  be  rowdy  in. 
When  Henry  brought  in  the  replenished  decanter’ 
Jack  picked  up  a  small  tumbler  and  filled  it.  From 
his  demeanour  it  appeared  that  the  competitive 
spirit  was  asserting  itself.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  threw  a  chair  across  the  room  and  the  other  young 
men  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  imitate  him.  Pie 
then  refilled  his  glass  with  port,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  drank  it  straight  off,  and  collapsed 
on  the  floor.  The  little  room  was  overheated  by  a 
roaring  fire,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  cigar  smoke. 
The  other  two  guests  were  a  bad  colour,  and  I  went 
to  the  front  door  to  get  a  breath  of  the  frosty  air. 

When -I  retu-rned  Denis  was  looking  after  the  pros¬ 
trate  Jack;  he  was,  I  remember,  making  a  hissing 
sound,  as  if  he  were  grooming  a  horse,  and  I  thought 
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what  a  kind-hearted  chap  he  was.  He  told  me  to  go 
and  order  Jack’s  carriage.  I  went  to  the  kitchen,  and 
informed  them  in  subdued  tones  that  Mr.  Peppermore 
was  very  drunk.  The  coachman  grinned  and  went 
out  to  put  his  horse  in. 

I  then  became  aware  that  I  was  very  drunk  myself, 
and  soon  afterwards  Denis  gently  assisted  me  up  the 
steep  stairs  to  my  room.  I  was  glad,  next  morning, 
that  I  hadn’t  got  to  go  out  hunting.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  was  authentically  intoxicated. 


IV 

To  GIVE  a  detailed  account  of  my  doings  during 
that  winter  would  be  to  deviate  from  my  design. 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  I  enjoyed  myself 
wholeheartedly  and  lived  in  total  immunity  from  all 
intellectual  effort  (a  fact  which  may  seem  rather  re¬ 
markable  to  those  who  recognize  a  modicum  of  mental 
ability  in  the  writing  of  these  memoirs) .  For  more 
than  six  months  I  perused  nothing  except  news¬ 
papers;  my  pen  was  employed  only  in  a  weeldy 
scribble  to  Aunt  Evelyn,  and  in  copying  out  hound 
pedigrees  for  Denis,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
Packlestone  pedigree  books  had  not  been  kept  with 
quite  that  precision  which  was  proper  for  such  essen¬ 
tial  registers.  In  this  manner  I  acquired  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  ancestries  of  Vivian,  Villager,  Con¬ 
quest,  Cottager,  and  various  other  eloquent  veterans 
whose  music  had  made  the  ploughman  pause  with 
attentive  ear  on  many  a  copse-crowned  upland. 

Odd  enough  it  seems  now,  that  detached  and 
limited  segment  of  my  human  experience,  when  I  was 
so  completely  identified  with  what  I  was  doing  and 
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so  oblivious  to  anything  else.  Coming  in  at  the  end 
of  a  long  day,  I  would  find  Dixon  giving  the  horses 
their  evening  feed,  or  brushing  the  mud  off  the  horse 
I  had  ridden  in  the  morning.  Dixon  was  entirely  in 
his  element  now,  and  he  had  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  going  out  as  my  second  horseman.  Dignified  and 
discreet  he  rode  about  with  the  other  grooms,  catch¬ 
ing  an  occasional  glimpse  of  me  as  I  popped  over  a 
fence  into  a  lane  or  cantered  across  a  field  toward  a 
covert.  My  broken-winded  chestnut  had  turned  out 
to  be  a  wonderful  hunter;  I  could  trot  him  up  to  a 
high  post  and  rails  in  absolute  assurance  that  he 
would  hop  over  it  like  a  deer,  and  on  such  occasions 
he  made  me  look  a  much  better  rider  than  I  really 
was.  In  spite  of  all  the  hard  work  he  had  to  get 
through,  Dixon  was  permanently  happy  that  winter. 
He  was  breathing  the  same  air  as  the  renowned 
Peppermores,  whose  steeplechasing  successes  made 
them  heroic  in  his  eyes;  and  every  day  he  was  within 
speaking  distance  of  Denis  Milden,  for  whom  he  had 
a  corresponding  admiration.  When  Denis  came  to 
my  loose-box  and  told  Dixon  that  the  horses  were 
looking  fine,  Dixon  was  more  delighted  than  he  knew 
how  to  say;  and,  of  course,  as  befitted  a  “perfect 
gentleman’s  servant”,  he  said  almost  nothing  at  all. 

This  was  all  very  pleasant,  but  when  the  afternoons 
began  to  lengthen  and  I  had  just  paid  another  bill 
for  forage  I  was  forced  to  look  ahead  and  to  realize 
that  the  end  of  the  winter  would  find  me  in  no  end 
of  a  fix.  Fix  wasn’t  the  word  for  it  as  I  thought  of 
what  Mr.  Pennett’s  face  would  look  like  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  £300  in  debt.  “Outrunning  the 
constable”  was  the  phrase  which  would  leap  to  his 
lips  as  sure  as  eggs  were  eggs.  It  was  certain  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  sell  two  of  the  horses  at  the  end 
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of  the  season.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  keep  them  even 
if  there  had  been  room  for  them  all  in  Aunt  Evelyn’s 
stable  which  there  wasn’t  (two  of  them  had  been 
put  up  in  the  village  in  the  previous  autumn). 

^  Faced  by  the  prospect  of  intensive  economy  in  the 
summer  and  with  no  apparent  hope  of  another  season 
in  the  Midlands,  my  exodus  from  the  Kennels  meant 
disconsolate  exile  from  all  newly  discovered  delights. 
Even  Denis  had  to  admit  this,_  but  he  had  already 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  his  mind.  The  Packle- 
stone  people,  too,  were  so  pleasant  to  me,  and  so 
unaware  of  my  inadequate  resources,  that  I  was 
frequently  reminded  of  my  forlorn  future.  Quite  a 
jjiunaber  of  them  would  be  going  to  London  for  the 
season,  or  had  houses  there  already,  and  when  they 
hoped  to  see  something  of  me  in  the  summer  I  felt 
a  very  passable  imitation  of  an  impostor.  Those 
prosperous  and  well-appointed  lives  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  my  economical  futui  e  at  Eutley. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  visions  of  Mayfair  in  June,  and 
all  the  well-oiled  ingredients  of  affluence  and  social 
smartness.  I  saw  myself  sauntering  about  the  sunlit 
streets,  well  dressed  and  acquainted  with  plenty  of 
people  with  large  houses  in  Berkeley,  Grosvenor,  or 
Portman  Squares,  free  to  attend  fashionable  functions 
and  liberated  from  my  previous  provincialism.  Fan¬ 
tasias  of  polite  society  swept  through  me  in  wave 
on  wave  of  secret  snobbishness;  life  in  London  when 
Hyde  Park  would  be  bright  with  flowers  assumed  the 
enchanting  aspect  of  a  chapter  in  an  elegantly  written 
novel  about  people  with  large  incomes  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  connections.  Sighing  for  such  splendours,  I 
knew  that  I  was  only  flattening  my  nose  against  the 
plate-glass  window  of  an  expensive  florist’s  shop. 
Orchids  were  altogether  beyond  my  income.  I  never 
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doubted  the  authenticity  of  those  enjoyments.  My 
immature  mindj  as  was  natural^  conjectured  some- 
thing  magical  in  such  allurements  of  prosperity.  It 
was  the  spectacle  of  vivid  life,  and  I  was  young  to  it. 

As  for  the  Packlestone  people  and  their  London 
season — well,  it  is  just  possible  that  they  weren't  quite 
as  brilliant  as  I  imagined.  Ascot,  Lords,  a  few 
dances,  and  theatres,  dull  dinner-parties,  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  Opera — that  was  about  all.  Since  I. have 
grown  older  I  have  heard  the  hollow  echoes  in  that 
social  apparatus;  but  at  that  time  I  was  only  aware 
that  it  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  smoothly 
moving  scene  in  which  I  was  involved.  It  was  a 
contrast,  also,  to  the  rigorous  routine  of  life  at  the 
Kennels.  All  this  contributed  to  a  feeling  of  finality 
in  my  proceedings. 

The  hunting,  season  ended  with  an  ironic  glory  at 
the  point-to-points,  where  the  inestimable  Cockbird 
managed  to  win  the  Heavy  Weight  Race  after  Denis 
had  set  him  an  example  in  the  Light  Weights.  Every¬ 
one  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  Kennels, 
and  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards  I  was  back  at 
Butley. 

I  had  been  away  from  Aunt  Evelyn  for  nearly  seven 
months.  I  found  it  none  too  easy  to  tell  her  all  about 
my  eventful  absence  from  the  quiet  background  which 
awaited  my  return.  Everything  was  just  the  same 
as  ever  at  Butley;  and  as  such  it  was  inevitable  that 
I  found  it  monotonous.  Sadly  I  sold  my  brilliant 
chestnut  for  thirty-six  guineas  at  Tattersalls.  He  was 
bought  by  a  Belgian  officer.  I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  part  with  any  of  the  others;  neither  could  I  discuss 
my  sporting  future  with  Dixon,  although  he  was 
undoubtedly  aware  of  my  difficulties.  After  an  un¬ 
palatable  interview  with  Mr.  Pennett  I  succeeded  in 
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extracting  an  extra  hundred  pounds;  and  so  I  settled 
down  to  an  uneventful  summer,  restless  and  inwardly 
dissatisfied,  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do 
next  winter,  and  healthier  than  Fd  ever  been  in  my 
life,  which  (though  I  wasn’t  aware  of  it  at  the  time) 
was  saying  a  good  deal  from  the  physiological  point 
of  view. 

I  have  said  I  found  everything  at  Butley  unchanged. 
This  was  not  so,  for  faithful  Miriam  had  retired  from 
domestic  service  and  her  manner  of  doing  so  had 
been  consistent  with  her  character.  During  the 
winter  Aunt  Evelyn  had  persuaded  her  to  go  to  the 
seaside  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday,  as  her  health  had 
become  noticeably  bad.  While  at  the  seaside  she  un¬ 
obtrusively  died  of  heart  failure.  To  the  last,  there¬ 
fore,  she  managed  to  avoid  being  a  trouble  to  anyone. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Aunt  Evelyn.  She  had  been 
so  much  a  part  of  the  place  that  I  had  taken  for 
granted  everything  she  did.  Now  that  she  was  gone 
I  began  to  regret  the  occasions  when  I  had  shown 
her  too  little  consideration. 

^  Stephen  Colwood,  who  was  now  a  well-contented 
Artillery  subaltern,  had  stayed  for  a  week  with  us 
at  the  Kennels,  and  had  departed  saying  that  the 
Facklestone  country  was  a  fox-hunter’s  Paradise  and 
had  spoilt  him  for  anything  else. 

And  so  my  life  lumbered  on  into  July,  very  much 
with  the  same  sedate  manner  of  progress  which 
characterized  Homeward’s  carrier’s  van.  I  went  to 
see  the  Hunt  horses  sold  at  TattersaUs,  at  the  end  of 
May  and  there  I  encountered  many  of  the  friendly 
racklestone  faces.  After  that  I  avoided  London:  the 
mystery  and  magnificence  of  Mayfair  remained 
r^ote  from  my  callow  comprehension  of  terrestrial 
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PART  NINE:  IN  THE  ARMY 


I 

SITTING  IN  the  sunshine  one  morning  early  in 
September,  I  ruminated  on  my  five  weeks’  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  trooper  in  the  Yeomanry.  Healthier  than 
Fd  ever  been  before,  I  sat  on  the  slope  of  a  meadow  a 
few  miles  from  Canterbury,  polishing  aeavalry  saddle 
and  wondering  how  it  was  that  Fd  never  learned 
more  about  that  sort  of  thing  from  Dixon.  Below  me, 
somewhere  in  the  horse-lines,  stood  Cockbird,  picketed 
to  a  peg  in  the  ground  by  a  rope  which  was  already 
giving  him  a  sore  pastern.  Had  I  been  near  enough 
to  study  his  facial  expression  I  should  have  seen  what 
I  already  knew,  that  Cockbird  definitely  disliked 
being  a  trooper’s  charger.  He  was  regretting  Dixon 
and  resenting  mobilization.  He  didn’t  even  belong 
to  me  now,  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  sell  him  to 
the  Government  for  a  perfunctory  fifty  pounds,  and 
I  was  lucky  not  to  have  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  for  forty-five  months  he 
had  been  my  most  prized  possession  in  the  world,  he 
was  now  my  only  tangible  link  with  the  peaceful  past 
which  had  provided  us  both  with  a  roof  over  our 
heads  every  night. 

My  present  habitation  was  a  bivouac,  rigged  up 
out  of  a  rick-cloth  and  some  posts,  which  I  shared 
with  eleven  other  troopers.  Outside  the  bivouac  I 
sat,  with  much  equipment  still  uncleaned  after  our 
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morning  exercises.  I  had  just  received  a  letter^  and  it 
was  lying  on  the  grass  beside  me.  It  was  from  some¬ 
one  at  the  War  Office  whom  I  knew  slightly;  it 
offered  me  a  commission,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
in  ^ the  Remount  Service.  I  had  also  got  yesterday’s 
Times,  which  contained  a  piece  of  poetry  by  Thomas 
Hardy.  ''What  of  the  faith  and  fire  within  us,  men 
who  march  away  ere  the  barn-cocks  say  night  is 
growing  grey?”  I  did  not  need  Hardy’s  "Song  of  the 
Soldiers”  to  warn  me  that  the  Remounts  was  no 
place  for  me.  Also  the  idea  of  my  being  any  sort  of 
officer  in  the  Army  seemed  absurd.  I  had  already 
been  offered  a  commission  in  my  own  Yeomanry, 
but  how  could  I  have  accepted  it  when  everybody 
was  saying  that  the  Germans  might  land  at  Dover 
any  day?  I  was  safe  in  the  Army,  and  that  was  all 
I  cared  about. 

I  had  slipped  into  the  Downfield  troop  by  enlisting 
two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war.  For  me,  so 
far,  the  War  had  been  a  mounted  infantry  picnic  in 
perfect  weather.  The  inaugural  excitement  had  died 
down,  and  I  was  agreeably  relieved  of  all  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  Cockbird’s  welfare  was  my 
main  anxiety;  apart  from  that,  being  in  the  Army  was 
very  much  like  being  back  at  school.  My  incompe¬ 
tence,  compared  with  the  relative  efficiency  of  my 
associates,  was  ^causing  me  perturbed  and  flustered 
moments.  Getting  on  parade  in  time  with  myself  and 
Cockbird  properly  strapped  and  buckled  was  ticklish 
work.  But  several  of  the  officers  had  known  me  out 
hunting  with  the  Ringwell,  and  my  presence  in  the 
ranks  was  regarded  as  a  bit  of  a  joke,  although  in  my 
own  mind  my  duties  were  no  laughing  matter  and  I 
had  serious  aspirations  to  heroism  in  the  field.  Also 
I  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  better  rider  than  a 
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good  many  of  the  men  in  my  squadron,  which  to 
some  extent  balanced  my  ignorance  and  inefficiency 
in  other  respects. 

The  basis  of  my  life  with  the  “jolly  Yeo-boys”  was 
bodily  fatigue,  complicated  by  the  minor  details  of 
my  daily  difficulties.  There  was  also  the  uncertainty 
and  the  feeling  of  emergency  which  we  shared  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  that  rumour-ridden  con¬ 
juncture.  But  my  fellow  troopers  were  kind  and 
helpful,  and  there  was  something  almost  idyllic  about 
those  early  weeks  of  the  War.  The  flavour  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  life  were  around  me  in  the  homely  smHIs 
of  the  thriving  farm  where  we  were  quartered;  my 
own  abounding  health  responded  zestfully  to  the  out¬ 
door  world,  to  the  apple-scented  orchards,  and  all 
those  fertilities  which  the  harassed  farmer  was  gather¬ 
ing  in  while  stupendous  events  were  developing  across 
the  Channel.  Never  before  had  I  known  how  much  I 
had  to  lose.  Never  before  had  I  looked  at  the  living 
world  with  any  degree  of  intensity.  It  seemed  almost 
as  if  I  had  been  waiting  for  this  thing  to  happen, 
although  my  own  part  in  it  was  so  obscure  and  sub¬ 
missive. 

I  belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the  “Service 
Squadron”,  which  had  been  formed  about  three 
weeks  after  mobilization.  The  Yeomanry,  as  a  Terri¬ 
torial  umt,  had  not  legitimately  pledged  themselves 
for  foreign  service.  It  was  now  incumbent  upon 
them  to  volunteer.  The  squadron  comrnanders  had 
addressed  their  mustered  men  eloquently  on  the 
subject,  and  those  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  without  delay  were  enrolled  in  the  Service 
Squadron  which  for  a  few  weeks  prided  itself  on  being 
a  corps  elite  under  specially  selected  officers.  Very 
soon  it  became  obvious  that  everyone  would  be 
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obliged  to  go  abroad  ivliether  they  wanted  to  or  not 
and  the  too-prudent  “Home-service”  men  were  not 
allowed  to  forget  their  previous  prudence. 

As  I  sat  on  the  ground  with  my  half-cleaned  saddle 
and  the  War  Office  letter,  I  felt  very  much  a  man 
dedicated  to  death.  And  to  one  who  had  never  heard 
the  ffiss  of  macliine-gun  bullets  there  was  nothing 
imaginatively  abhorrent  in  the  notion.  Reality  was 
a  long  way  off;  I  had  still  to  learn  how  to  roll  my 
cloak  neatly  on  the  pommel  of  my  saddle,  and 
various  other  elementary  things.  Nor  had  I  yet 
learned  how  to  clean  my  rifle;  I  hadn’t  even  fired  a 
shot  wth  It.  Most  of  the  letters  I  had  received  since 
enhsting  had  been  bills.  But  they  no  longer  mattered. 

u  u  ^  spring,  I  ruminated,  I 

shall  be  qmte  rich.  Being  in  the  army  was  economical, 
at  any  rate!  ’ 

The  bugle  blew  for  twelve  o’clock  “stables”,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  horse-lines  to  take  Cockbird  to  the 
watering  trough.  Everyone  had  been  talking  about 
me  hundred  thousand  Russians  who  were  supposed 
to  have  passed  through  England  on  their  way  to 
France  Away  across  the  hot  mid-day  nfiles  the  bells 
of _  Canterbury  Cathedral  refused  to  recognize  the 

autumn  day,  and  the  gartered  farmer  came  riding 
in  from  his  fields  on  a  cob.  ® 

tT  Cockbird  back  from  watering 

llfw  Nigel  Croplady,  who  was  one  of  the  troof 
i  ^  V  for  a  momento 

latelw  ^  from  Denis  Milden 

c5w  toe  sHghtly  less  declassi. 

me  fee!  sffl  v  T ''''  saluting  them  still  made 

me  xeel  silly.  But  I  got  on  so  comfortablv  with  the 
other  troopers  that  I  couldn’t  imagine  myself  living 


in  the  farmhouse  with  the  officers.  The  men  in  my 
troop  included  two  or  three  bank  clerks^  several 
farmers  and  small  tradesmen’s  sons^  a  professional 
steeplechase  jockey,  and  the  son  of  the  local  M.P. 
(who  had  joined  at  the  outbreak  of  war).  They  were 
all  quite  young.  Discipline  was  not  rigorous,  but 
their  conduct  was  exemplary.  I  soon  found  out, 
however,  that  they  were  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  I 
had  expected.  The  annual  training  had  been  little 
more  than  a  three  weeks’  outing.  “Solidarity  on 
parade”  was  not  an  impressive  element  in  the  Service 
Squadron,  and  squadron  drill  was  an  unsymmetrical 
affair.  ,  Nevertheless,  we  talked  impressively  among 
ourselves  as  though  being  ordered  abroad  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  even  days,  and  our  officers  regaled 
us  with  optimistic  news  from  the  Western  Front. 
Many  of  us  believed  that  the  Russians  would  occupy 
Berlin  (and,  perhaps,  capture  the  Kaiser)  before 
Christmas.  The  newspapers  informed  us  that  German 
soldiers  crucified  Belgian  babies.  Stories  of  that  kind 
were  taken  for  granted;  to  have  disbelieved  them 
would  have  been  unpatriotic. 

When  Aunt  Evelyn  came  over  to  see  me  one  hot 
Sunday  afternoon  I  assured  her  that  we  should  soon 
be  going  to  the  Front.  Her  private  feelings  about 
“men  who  march  away”  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  my 
reputability  as  a  cavalryman.  She  brought  with  her 
some  unnecessarily  thick  shirts  and  the  news  from 
Butley,  where  I  was,  I  surmised,  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hero.  Enlistment  in  the  Army  had  not  yet. 
become  an  inevitability.  Everyone  thought  it  splen¬ 
did  of  me  to  set  such  an  example.  I  shared  their 
opinion  as  we  went  along  the  horse-lines  to  look  at 
Cockbird.  Aunt  Evelyn  was  bearing  up  bravely  about 
it  all;  but  it  was  no  good  pretending  that  the  War  had 
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brought  any  consolations  for  her,  or  for  Dixon  either. 

Dixon  had  taken  Cockbird  to  Downfield  the 
day  after  mobilization,  and^had  returned  home  just 
in  time  to  interview  some  self-important  persons 
who  were  motoring  about  the  country  requisitioning 
horses  for  the  Army.  Harkaway  had  been  excused 
on  grounds  of  old  age,  but  the  other  two  had  been 
taken,  at  forty  pounds  apiece:  the  plump  mowing- 
machine  pony  was  not  yet  needed  for  a  European 
war. 

When  we  had  finished  making  a  fuss  of  Cockbird 
I  took  Aunt  Evelyn  up  to  inspect  our  bivouac; 
several  of  my  companions  were  taking  their  Sabbath 
ease  in  the  shade  of  the  rick-cloth;  they  scrambled 
shyly  to  their  feet  and  Aunt  Evelyn  was  friendly  and 
gracious  to  them;  but  she  was  a  visible  reminder  to 
us  of  the  homes  we  had  left  behind  us. 

As  I  lay  awake  after  “lights-out’’,  visual  .realiza¬ 
tions  came  to  me  of  the  drawing-room  at  Butley,  and 
Miriam’s  ^successor '  bringing  in  the  oil-lamp;'  I  had 
not  liked  it  when  I  was  seeing  my  aunt  into  the  train 
at  Canterbury — the  slow  train  which  took  her  home 
in  the  evening  sunshine  through  that  life-learned 
landscape,  which,  we  all  felt,  was  now  threatened  by 
barbaric  invasion.  I  had  never  thought  about  her  in 
that  way  while  I  was  enjoying  myself  up  at  PacMe- 
stone,  and  my  sympathetic  feeling  for  her  now  was,' 
perhaps,  the  beginning  of  my  emancipation  from  the 
egotism  of  youth.  I  wished  I  hadn’t  told  her  that  “we 
should  probably  be  going  out  quite  soon”..  She  would 
be  lying  awake  and  worrying  about  it  now.  The 
ground  was  hard  under  my  waterproof  sheet, 'but  I 
was  very  soon  asleep.. 


The  cloudless  weather  of  that  August  and  Septem«" 
her  need  not  be  dwelt  on;  it  is  a  hard  fact  in  history; 
the  spellbound  serenity  of  its  hot  blue  skies  will  be  in 
the  minds  of  men  as  long  as  they  remember  the  catas¬ 
trophic  events  which  were  under  way  in  that  autumn 
when  I  was  raising  the  dust  on  the  roads  with  the  Yeo¬ 
manry.  But  there  was  no  tragic  element  in  my  own 
experience^  though  I  may  have  seen  sadness  in  the 
sunshine  as  the  days  advanced  toward  October  and 
the  news  from  France  went  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  with  the  retreat  and  advance  of  our  expedi¬ 
tionary  force. 

I  can  remember  the  first' time  that  I  was  ^Svarned 
for  guard’’,  and  how  I  polished  up  my  boots  and 
buttons  for  that  event.  And  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  I  had  been  roused  up  to  take  my  turn  as 
sentry,  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  essential  that 
someone  in  a  khaki  uniform  should  stand  somewhere 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  byres  and  barns  of  Batf  s  Farm. 
My  King  and  Country  expected  it  of  me.  There  was, 
I  remember,  a  low  mist  lying  on  the  fields,  and  I  was 
posted  by  a  gate  under  a  walnut  tree.  In  the  autumn- 
smelling  silence  the  village  church  clanged  one  o’clock. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  someone  moving  in  my 
direction  across  the  field  which  I  was  facing.  The 
significance  of  those  approaching  feet  was  intensified 
by  my  sentrified  nerves,  tiolding  my  rifle  defensively 
(and  a  loaded  rifle,  too),  I  remarked  in  an  unemphatic 
voice:  ^‘Halt,  who  goes  there?”  There  was  no  reply. 
Out  of  the  mist  and  the  weeds  through  which  it  was 
wading  emerged  the  Kentish  cow  which  I  had 
challenged. 

By  the  third  week  in  September  the  nights  were 
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becoming  cliilly,  and  we  weren^t  sorry  when  we 
were  moved  into  the  Workhouse^  which  was  quite 
near  the  farm  where  we  had  been  camping,  ■  Sleep" 
ing  in  the  Workhouse  seemed  luxurious;  but  it  put 
an  end  to  the  summer  holiday  atmosphere  of  the 
previous  weeks,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  felt 
less  light-hearted  than  I  would  have  admitted  to 
myself  at  the  time.  Soon  afterwards  young  Nunburne 
(the  M.P fs  son)  was  whisked  away  to  Sandhurst,  his 
father  having  decided  that  he  would  be  more  suitably 
situated  as  a  subaltern  in  the  Guards.  His  departure 
made  a  difference,  but  it  did  not  convince  me  that  I 
ought  to  become  an  officer  myself,  though  Cockbird, 
also,^  had  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  accepted  a  com¬ 
mission. 

For  the  daily  spectacle  of  Cockbird’s  discomforts 
(the  most  important  of  which  was  the  enormous 
weight  of  equipment  which  he  had  to  carry)  had  in¬ 
duced  me  to  transfer  him  to  the  squadron  commander, 
who  was  glad  to  get  hold  of  such  a  good-looking  and 
perfect-mannered  charger.  Having  got  a  tolerably 
conafortable  horse  in  exchange,  I  now  had  the  satis- 
lacnon  of  Seeing  Cockbird  moving  easily  about  with 
a  light-weight  on  his  back  and  a  properly  trained 
groom  to  look  after  him.  I  felt  proud  of  him  as  I 
^  elegant  and  pampered  appearance. 

Of  course  you’ll  be  able  to  buy  him  back  at  the 
end  of  the  War,”  said  the  squadron  commander;  but 
1  knew  that  I  had  lost  him;  it  was  a  step  nearer  to 

bleak  realization  of  what  I  was  in  for.  Anyhow  I 

thought,  Dixon  would  hate  to  see  old  Cockbird  being 
Rocked  about  in  the  ranks.  As  for  Cockbird,  he 
oidn  t  seem  to  know  me  since  his  promotion. 

t  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  I  began  to 
be  defimtely  bored  with  Yeomanry  life.  It  was  now 
@7? 


becoming  a  recognized  fact,  even  in  the  rants,  that 
we  were  unlikely  to  be  sent  to  the  Front  in  our  present 
semi-efficient  condition.  It  was  said,  too,  that 
‘‘Kitchener  had  got  a  down  on  our  Brigade^ h  I 
remember  riding  home  from  a  Brigade  Field  Day 
one  afternoon  at  the  end  of  September.  My  horse 
had  gone  lame  and  I  had  been  given  permission  to 
withdraw  from  the  unconvincing  operations.  During 
three  or  four  leisurely  miles  back  to  the  Workhouse 
I  was  aware  of  the  intense  relief  of  being  alone  and, 
for  those  few  miles,  free.  For  the  first  time  since  I’d 
joined  the  Army  with  such  ardours  I  felt  homesick.  I 
was  riding  back  to  a  Workhouse  and  the  winter  lay 
ahead  of  me.  There  was  no  hope  of  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  a  book  after  a  good  day’s  hunting. 

I  thought  of  that  last  cricket  match,  on  August 
Bank  Holiday,  when  I  was  at  Hoadley  Rectory 
playing  for  the  Rector’s  eleven  against  the  village, 
and  how  old  Colonel  Hesmon  had  patted  me  on  the 
back  because  I’d  enlisted  on  the  Saturday  before. 
Outwardly  the  match  had  been  normally  conducted 
but  there  was  something  in  the  sunshine  which  none 
of  us  had  ever  known  before  that  calamitous  Monday. 
Parson  Col  wood  had  two  sons  in  the  service,  and  his 
face  showed  it.  I  thought  of  how  I’d  said  good-bye 
to  Stephen  the  next  day.  He  had  gone  to  his  Artillery 
and  I  had  gone  to  stay  at  the  hotel  in  Downfield, 
where  I  waited  till  the  Wednesday  morning  and  then 
put  on  my  ill-fitting  khaki  and  went  bashfully  down 
to  the  Drill  Hall  to  join  the  Downfield  troop.  I  had 
felt  a  hero  when  I  was  lying  awake  on  the  floor  of 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  first  night  of  the  War. 

But  the  uncertainty  and  excitement  had  dwindled. 
And  here  I  was,  riding  past  the  park  wall  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  country  house  and  wondering  how  long 
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this  sort  of  thing  was  going  to  last.  Kitchener  had 
told  the  country  that  it  would  be  three  years.  “Three 
years  or  the  duration”  was  what  I  had  enlisted  for. 
My  heart  sank  to  my  boots  (which  were  too  wide  for 
my  stirrups)  as  I  thought  of  those  three  years  of 
imprisonment  and  dreary  discomfort.  The  mellow 
happy  looking  afternoon  and  the  comfortable  Kentish 
landscape  made  it  worse.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
bad  if  I’d  been  doing  something  definite.  But  there 
w:^  nothing  to  write  home  about  in  this  sort  of 
existence.  Raking  up  horse-dung  before  breakfast 
had  ceased  to  be  a  new  experience.  And  the  jokes 
and  jMhty  of  my  companions  had  likewise  lost  fresh¬ 
ness.  They  were  very  good  chaps,  but  young  Nun- 
burne  had  been^the  only  one  I  could  really  talk  to 
about  things  which  used  to  happen  before  the  War 
began.  But  there  was  burly  Bob  Jenner,  son  of  a  bie 
th®  Ringwell  Hunt;  he  was  in  my  section, 
and  had  failed  to  get  a  commission  on  account  of  his 
having  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  What  I  should  have 
_  one  without  him  to  talk  to  I  couldn’t  imagine.  I 
had  known  him  out  hunting,  so  there  were  a  good 
many  simple  memories  which  we  could  share. 

Escape  came  unexpectedly.  It  came  about  a  week 
later.  My  horse  was  still  lame  and  I  had  been  going 
out  on  the  chargers  of  various  men  who  had  special 
jobs  in  the  squadron,  such  as  the  quartermaster- 

sergeant.  One  fortunate  morning  the  farrier-sergeant 

asked  me  to  take  his  horse  out;  he  said  the  horse 
needed  sharpemng  up.  We  went  out  for  some  field- 
work,  and,  as  ^ual,  I  was  detailed  to  act  as  ground 
scout.  My  noPon  of  acting  as  ground  scout  was  to  go 
several  hundred  yards^ahead  of  the  troop  and  look 

and  fences.  But  the  ground  was  still  hard 

and  the  hedges  were  blind  with  summer  vegetation 
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and  when  I  put  the  farrier-sergeant's  horse  at  a  lush¬ 
looking  obstacle  I  failed  to  observe  that  there  was  a 
strand  of  wire  in  iL  He  took  it  at  the  roots  arxd 
turned  a  somersault.  My  wide  boots  were  firmly 
wedged  in  the  stirrups  and  the  clumsy  beast  rolled  all 
over  me.  Two  young  menj  acting  as  the  ‘'^advance 
guard''  of  the  troopj  were  close  behind  me.  One  of 
them  dismounted  and  scrambled  hurriedly -through 
the  hedge,  while  the  other  shouted  to  him  to  ,‘^'shoot 
the  horse",  who  was  now  recumbent  with  one.  of  my 
legs  under  him.  My  well-meaning  rescuer  actually 
succeeded  in  extracting  my  rifle  from  its  ‘‘bucket", 
but  before  he  had  time  to  make  my  .position  more 
perilous  by  loading  it,  Bob  Jenner  arrived,  brought 
him  to  his  senses  with  some  strong  language,  and 
extricated  me,  half-stunned  and  very  much  .crushed. 
The  same  day  I  was  taken  to  .  a  doctor’s  house  in 
.  Canterbury.  It  would  be  hypocrisy  to  say  that  I  was 
fundamentally  distressed  about  my  badly  broken  arm. 
I  couldn't  have  got  a  respite  from  the  Workhouse  in 
any  other  way. ,  But  if  I  .had  been  able  to  look  into 
the  future  I  should  have  learned  one  very  sad  fact. 
I  had  seen  the  last  of  my  .  faithful  friend  Cockbird. 


:  II 

STARING  AT  luy  face  in  a  mirror  two  months 
after  the  accident,  I  compared  my  pallid  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  picture  of  health  I  used  to  see  in  a  small 
scrap  of  glass  when  I  was  shaving  with  cold  water  in 
the  Army.  All  my  sunburnt  health  and  hardihood 
had  vanished  with  my  old  pair  of  breeches  (which  the 
nurse  who  looked  after  me  had  thrown  away,  saying 
that  they  made  the  room  smell  like  a  stable),  but  I 
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to  remind  me  that  T 
had  signed  away  my  freedom.  Outside  the  ^7.  ’ 
house  where  I  was  loVd.  aeo.her  s,oS.v7ecSber‘ 
afternoon  was  closing  in  with  torrents  of  rain  Would 
It  ever  stop  raimng,  I  wondered.  And  would  mv  rio-ht 
arm  ever  be  rid  of  this  infernal  splint?  Anyh^W  lv 
December  face  matched  the  weather  in  exactW  Se 
same  way  as  it  had  done  in  August  and  September 
The  Yeomanry  were  now  in  I  camp  of  huts  dose 
to  the  town.  Every  Saturday  Bob  JeAner  or  one  of 

nempapers  for  m„o  weA,  die  -'fga  Sd  fire' 

Within  me  seemed  almost  extineuished  Mv 

jsfsltsill 

S?fcoS?h7pSX'.\“  - 

getting  well  on  purpo S 

to  imagine  mvself  a??n'  m  it  impossible 

hoor-s  SS’S'eVlo^a^'o'L?  b" 

get  myself  to  go  up  there.  ^  ^  c°uldmever 

newJ!^  Sk^everjwv^er  ^  ^^P^f^ing  as  the  war 

optimistic  repom^?  I  eagerly  assimilated  the 
^.odes  s«l'  i= 
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steam-roller”;  how  remote  that  phrase  seems  now! 
.  .  .  Often  I  prayed  that  the  War  would  be  over 
before  my  arm  got  well.  A  few  weeks  later  the  doctor 
said  the  bone  had  united  and  I  had  another  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  plate.  In  the  middle  of  January 
I  was  allowed  to  return  home,  with  my  arm  still  in  a 
splint. 

Since  my  accident  I  had  received  a  series  of  letters 
from  Stephen,  who  was  with  an  ammunition  column 
on  the  Western  Front  and  apparently  in  no  immediate 
danger.  He  said  there  wasn’t  an  honest  jumpable 
fence  in  Flanders;  his  forced  optimism  about  next 
year’s  opening  meet  failed  to  convince  me  that  he 
expected  the  “great  contest”,  as  he  called  it,  to  be 
over  by  then.  Denis  had  disappeared  into  a  cavalry 
regiment  and  was  still  in  England.  For  him  the 
world  had  been  completely  disintegrated  by  the 
War,  but  he  seemed  to  be  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
job. 

It  was  five  and  a  half  months  since  I  had  been  home. 
I  had  left  Butley  without  telling  anyone  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  enlist.  On  that  ominous  July 
31st  I  said  long  and  secret  good-byes  to  everything 
and  everyone.  Late  in  a  sultry  afternoon  I  said 
good-bye  to  the  drawing-room.  The  sun-blinds  (with 
their  cords  which  tapped  and  creaked  so  queerly 
when  there  was  any  wind  to  shake  them)  were  drawn 
down  the  taU  windows;  I  was  alone  in  the  twilight 
room,  with  the  glowering  red  of  sunset  peering 
through  the  chinks  and  casting  the  shadows  of  leaves 
on  a  fiery  patch  of  light  which  rested  on  the  wall  by 
the  photograph  of  “Love  and  Death”.  So  I  looked 
my  last  and  rode  away  to  the  W^ar  on  my  bicycle. 
Somehow  I  knew  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  my  one 
idea  was  to  be  first  in  the  field.  In  fact,  I  made  quite 
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an  ino-pressive  inward  .eniotional  experience  out  of  it. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  that ,  e vm-^one  else  would  be 
rushing  off  to  enlist  next  week.  My  gesture  was.,,  so 
to  speak,  an  individual  one,  and  I  gloried  in  it. 

^  And  now,  although  Aunt  Evelyn  fussed  over  me  as 
if  I  were  a  real  wounded  soldier,  I  was  distinctlv 
comcious  of  an  anti-climax.  I  had  looked  forward  to 
seeing  DLxon  again,  in  spite  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs 
m  the  ^stable.  But  before  I  had  been  in  the.  house 
five  minutes  Aunt.  Evelyn  had  given  me  some  news 
which  took  me  by  suprise.  Dixon  had  gone  away  to 
join  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps.  This  had  happened 
.two  days  ago.  He  was  forty-three,  but  he  liadnh  a 
grey  hair,  .and  he  had  stated  his  age  as  .thirty-five. 
The  news  had  a  bracing  effect  on  me.  It.wasnh  the 
first  time  th.at  Tom  Dixon  had  given  me.  a  quiet^  hint 

as.  to  what  was  expected  of  me.  .  , 

The  worst  of  the^  wnter  was  .over  and  my  arm  was 
mending.  Aunt  Evelyn  talked  almost  gaily  about  m.y 
going  back  to  the  Yeomanry  in  the  .spring. .  She  had 
tmgged  that  it  was  a  comparatively  safe  location,  and 
I  knew  from  her  tone  of  voice  that  she  was  afraid  I 
might  do  something  worse.  If  she. had  been  more 
subtle  and^  sagacious '  she  would  have  urged  me  to 
..exchange  into  the  Infantry.  As  .it  .wms  she  only 
succeeded  in  .stiffening  my  resolve  to  make  no.  mistake 

T5J  time.,  I  had  made  one  false  start,  and 

as  I  d  got  to.  go  to  the  ..Front,  the  sooner  I  went  the 
better.^  The  instinct,  of  self-preservation,  however, 
made  it  none  too  easy,.,  when  1.  w^'as  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  an  evening,  or,  out  for  ,a  walk  on  a,  mild  February 
afternoon;., already  there  w^ere. primroses  in  the.woods, 
and  .where  should  I,, be  in  twelve  months’  .time,  I 
wondered.  Pushing  them  up,  perhaps  !  ....  ■ 

But  I  had  struggled  through  the  secret  desperations 


of  that  winter,  and  I  like  to  remember  myself  walkino- 
over  one  afternoon  to  consult  Captain  Huxtable  abom 
a  commission  in  an  infantry  regiment.  Captain  Hux¬ 
table,  who  had  always  shown  an  almost  avuncular 
concern  for  my  career,  had  joined  the  Army  in  r86o. 
He  was  a  brisk,  freckled.  God-fearing,  cheerful  little 
man,  and  although  he  was  now  over  seventy,  he 
didn  t  seem  to  have  altered  in  appearance  since  I 
was  a  child.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  for  his  age. 
Chairman  of  the  local  bench,  churchwarden,  fond  of 
a  day’s  shooting  with  Squire  Maundle,  comfortably 
occupied  with  a  moderate  sized  farm  overlooking  the 
Weald,  he  was  a  pattern  of  neighbourly  qualities,  and 
there  was  no  one  with  whom  Aunt  Evelyn  more 
enjoyed  a  good  gossip.  Time-honoured  jokes  passed 
between  them,  and  his  manner  toward  her  was  jovial, 
spruce,  and  gallant.  He  was  a  neat  skater,  and  his 
compact  homespun  figure  seemed  to  find  its  most 
appropriate  setting  when  the  ponds  froze  and  he  was 
cutting  his  neat  curves  on  the  hard,  ringing  surface; 
his  apple-cheeked  countenance,  too,  had  a  sort  of 
blithe  good  humour  which  seemed  in  keeping  with 
fine  frosty  weather.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  a  good 
Stilton  cheese  and  preferred  it  over  ripe.  His  shrewd 
and  watchful  eyes  had  stocked  his  mind  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  countryside.  He  was,  as  he  said 
himself,  “addicted  to  observing  the  habits  of  a  rook”, 
and  he  was  also  a  keen  gardener. 

Captain  Huxtable  was  therefore  an  epitome  of  all 
that  was  most  pleasant  and  homely  in  the  countrified 
life  for  which  I  was  proposing  to  risk  my  ovm.  And 
so,  though  neither  of  us  was  aware  of  it,  there  was  a 
grimly  jocular  element  in  the  fact  that  it  was  to  him 
that  I  turned  for  assistance.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
he  had  no  wish  that  I  should  be  killed,  and  that  he 
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would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  gone  to  the 
Front  himseif,  things  being  as  they  were;  but  he 
would  have  regarded  it  as  a  greater  tragedy  if  he  had 
seen  me  snirking  my  responsibility.  To  him,  as  to 
me,  the  War  was  inevitable  and  justifiable.  Couraee 
remained  a  virtue.  And  that  exploitation  of  coura^ 
It  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  thing  so  obvious,  was  the 
essentia]  tragedy  of  the  War,  which,  as  everyone  now 
agrees,  was  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Luckily  for  my  peace  of  mind,  I  had  no  such 
intuitions  when  I  walked  across  the  fields  to  Butley 
with  four  o’clock  striking  in  mellow 
SfrTcr  r  ? ^  church  tower,  the  village  children 

straggling  home  from  school,  and  the  agricultural 
seremty  of  the  Weald  widespread  in  the  delicate  hazy 
unshine.  In  the  tall  trees  near  Captain  Huxtable’s 
house  the  rooks  were  holding  some  sort  of  conference 
and  It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  turned  in  at  his 
gate._  It  happened  that  as  I  rang  the  front-door  bell 
an  airship  droned  Its  way  over  the  house.  Every 
afternoon  that  airsnip  passed  over  our  parish,  on  its 
way,  so  It  was  said,  to  France.  The  CaptaS  Sme 
out  now  to  watch  it  from  his  doorstep,  and  when^? 
dfn  led  me  into  his  sanctum  and 

had  drawing  of  it,  which  he 

nad  made  the  first  time  its  lustrous  body  appeared 

w5«L  ‘  V  ^  u"  ^^«ch  he  had 

wi itten,  airship  over  our  house”,  and  the  date.  It 

wa..  his  way  of  “puttmg  on  record”  a  significant  event 

Sixteen  months  afterwards  he  probably  jotted  down 

some  such  memorandum  as  this:  “Between  n  and 

12  this  mormng,  while  we  were  getting  in  the  last 

t""  *'  8““  -“■ini.  A 

a.  rr 
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neat  pencil  drawing  of  the  intensive  preliminary 
bombardment  on  the  Somme. 


Ill 

As  A  RESULT  of  my  conversation  with  Captain 
.Huxtable  he  wrote  a  letter  about  me  to  the 
Adjutant  at  the  Training  Depot  of  the  Royal  Flint¬ 
shire  Fusiliers,  which  was  his  old  regiment.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned  the  Flintshire  Fusiliers  were,  as  he 
said,  ancient  history;  but  the  Adjutant  happened  to 
be  the  nephew  of  an  old  brother  oiScer  of  his,  and  he 
jovially  remarked  that  he  would  perjure  himself  for 
once  in  a  way  by  giving  me  a  good  character.  For 
him  his  old  “corps”  ranked  next  below  religion,  and 
to  be  thus  almost  actively  in  touch  with  the  regiment 
gave  him  deep  satisfaction. 

_His  room  contained  many  objects  associated  with 
his  army  life;  he  had  seen  garrison  service  in  India; 
there  were  mementoes  of  that;  and  his  little  water¬ 
colour  foreign  sketches  which  I  had  often  seen  before. 
His  sword,  of  course,  was  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Everything  connected  with  Captain  Huxtable’s 
regimental  career  had  suddenly  •  become  significant 
and  stimulating.  The  Flintshire  Fusiliers,  which  I 
had  so  often  heard  him  speak  about  (and  had  taken 
so  little  interest  in),  had  become  something  to  be 
lived  up  to.  I  would  be  a  credit  to  him,  I  resolved, 
as  I  went  home  across  the  dark  fields. 

The  local  doctor  had  said  I  might  take  the  splint 
off  my  arm  next  day  and  that  v/as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  said  nothing  to  Aunt  Evelyn  about  my 
conspiracy  with  her  old  friend  until  a  week  later, 
when  I  received  a  favourable  letter  from  the  Adjutant, 
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I  was  to  make  a  formal  application  for  a  Special 
Reserve  commission.  The  Special  Reserve  was  a  new 
name  for  the  old  Militia;  a  temporary  commission  in 
the  New  Army  would  have  been  much  the  same^  but 
Captain  Huxtable  wanted  me  to  do  the  thing  properly. 
Greatly  as  he  admired  their  spirit^  he  couldn’t  help 
looking  down  a  bit  on  those  Kitchener’s  Army 
battalions. 

When  I  broke  the  news  to  Aunt  Evelyn  she  said 
that  of  course  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  ''But  I  do 
hate  you  doing  it,  my  dear!”  she  added.  Should  I 
have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Flintshire,  she  asked.  I  said 
I  supposed  I  should,  for  the  depot  was  there. 

And  although  I  agreed  with  her  that  it  would  have 
been  nice  if  I’d  been  somewhere  nearer,  I  had  a 
private  conviction  that  I  wanted  to  make  my  fresh 
start  among  ^people  who  knew  nothing  about  me. 
Dixon  had  said  (when  he  brought  Cockbird  to  Down- 
field  the  day  after  mobilization)  that  if  I  had  to  be  in 
the  ranks  I  ought  to  have  done  it  somewhere  where 
I  wasn’t  so  well  known.  I  found  afterwards  that  there 
was  a  great'  deal  of  truth  in  his  remark.  The  Yeo¬ 
manry  would  have  been  morC'  comfortable  for  me  if 
none  of  the  officers  had  known  me  before  I  joined. 

I  now  felt  strongly  in  favour  of  getting  right  away 
from  my  old  associations.  Captain  Huxtable  had 
given  me  all  I  needed  in  the  way  of  a  send-off.  Aunt 
Evelyn  was  helping  at  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment 
Hospital,  which,  as  she  said,  took  her  mind  off  things. 

Stephen,  when  I  wrote  and  told  him  about  it,  re¬ 
plied  that  since  was  so  keen  on  getting  killed  I 
imght  as  well  do  it  properly  dressed,  and  gave  me 
the  name  of  his  military  tailor,  which  was  a  rather 
unfbrtunate  one  Craven  <2?  Sons.  He  Tad  been 
expecting  to  get  a  week’s  leave,'  but  it  had  been 
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''stopped  ov/ing  to  the  big  strafe''  which  was  immi¬ 
nent  (the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelie  happened  soon 
afterwards)* 

Ordering  my  uniform  from  Graven '  &  Sons  was 
quite  enjoyable — almost  like  getting  hunting  clothes. 
Situated  in  a  by-way  off  Bond  Street,  the  firm  of 
Graven  Sons  had  been  established  a  century  ago 
in  the  cathedral  city  of  Wiiitonbury.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  the  firm  was  exclusively  military, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  demure  ecolesiastical 
connection  at  the  ^'^and  at  Wintonbury"  shop.  I  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  florid  gentleman  with  a  free 
and  easy  manner;  he  might  almost  have  been  a 
major  if  he  had  not  been  so  ostensibly  a  tailor.  He 
spoke  affectionately  of  the  Flintshire  Fusiliers  ("The 
Twenty-Fifth"  he  called  them);  he  had  "been  up  at 
the  depot  only  the'  other  day",  and  he  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  first  and  second  battalion  officers  by  name; 
one  might  almost  have  imagined  that  he  had  played 
polo  with  them,  so  dashing  was  his  demeanour  as  he 
twirled  his  blond  moustache.  This  representative  of 
Graven  &  Sons  was  like  the  royal  family;  he  never 
forgot  a  name.  He  must  have,  known  the  Army  List 
from  cover  to  cover,  for  he  had  called  on  nearly  every 
officers’'  mess  in  the  country  during  the  periodical 
pilgrimages,  on.  ..which  the  prosperity  of  his'  firm 
depended.  Newly  gazetted  subalterns  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  resist :  Ms  '  persuasive-  suggestions, 
though  he  may  have  met  his 'match  in  an  occasional 
curmudgeonly  colonel.  Mr.  Stoving  (for  that  was 
his.  name)  chatted  his  ^  way  courageously  through  the 
War;  "business  as  usual"  was  his  watchword. 
daunted  by  the^  ever  more  bloated  bulk  of  the  ' Army 
bobbed  like  a  '-cork  on  the  lethal  inundation 
of  temporary  commissions,  and.,  when  I  last  saw  Mm, 
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a  few  months  before  the  Armistice,  he  was  still  out- 
vvardly  unconscious  of  the  casualty  hsts  which  had 
lost  (and  gained)  him  such  a  legion  of  customers 
As  soon  as  he  had  put  me  at  my  ease  I  became  as 
wax  m  his  hands.  He  knew  my  needs  so  much 
than  I  did  that  when  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  try  on 
my  tumes,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
put  me  through  a  little  squad  drill.  But  he  only  made 
one  reference  to  the  cataclysm  of  military  training 
which  was  in  progress,  and  that  was  when  I  waf 

he  imisted  when  my  eye  wandered  toward  a  paler 

for  th?‘p  in  stock-thVre 

for  the  East  of  course— but  it’s  quite  unpermissible 
the  way  some  of  these  New  Army  of&ZTSS^. 
really,  the  Provost-Marshal  ought  to  put  a  Son  tn^  l' 
fee  d  3hir.s  a„l  fa  SeyVe'ToS^ 

out  in.  He  lifted  his  eyes  in  horror.  .  ^ 

Heutenant  in  appear- 

“TweSif  h"”S'i  "a*)'  “'““■'5  <''P«  fa 

j-wenry-rutti  The  whole  concern  had  recentlv 

sSmfn  ^  barracks  in  Fhnt- 

O  °nuts  on  fa  ouBkirts  of  W- 

pool.  Uxi  a  fine  afternoon  at  the  end  of  Anri]  i 

out  of  the  local  electric  railway  at  Clitherland  Stati^  ^ 

brand  new  v^s"^  rouSg  Xut^orth?  roM;* 
compamon  was  far  from  orthodox  in  wPat  t, 

srs^  "i?  f  T  -st'nS  Z' 

wa,  of  fa  correct  bf,  3^, 


on  his  podgy  figure.  His  name,  he  told  me,  was 
Mansfield,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  chucked  up  a  job  worth  ;^8oo  a  year.  “And  a 
nice  hope  I’ve  got  of  ever  getting  it  back  again!”  he 
added. 

When  our  luggage  was  unloaded  we  went  to  report 
ourselves  at  the  orderly  room.  Everything  was  quiet 
and  deserted,  for  the  troops  were  drilling  on  a  big 
field  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  road  which  went 
past  the  camp.  We  entered  the  orderly  room.  The 
Adjutant  was  sitting  at  a  table  strewn  with  documents. 
We  saluted  clumsily,  but  he  did  not  look  up  for  a 
minute  or  two.  When  he  deigned  to  do  so  his  eyes 
alighted  on  Mansfield.  During  a  prolonged  scrutiny 
he  adjusted  an  eyeglass.  Finally  he  leant  back  in  his 
chair  and  exclaimed,  with  unreproducible  hauteur, 
“Christ!  who’s  your  tailor?”  This  (with  a  reminder 
that  his  hair  wanted  cutting)  was  the  regimental 
recognition  which  Mansfield  received  from  his  grate¬ 
ful  country  for  having  given  up  a  good  job  in  the 
woollen  industry.  My  own  reception  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  cut  of  my  clothes  and  my  credentials 
from  Captain  Huxtable. 


IV 

IT  IS  ten  years  since  I  uttered  an  infantry  word  of 
command;  and  I  am  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
men  in  whose  minds  parade  ground  phraseology  has 
become  as  obsolete  and  derelict  as  a  rusty  kettle  in  a 
ditch.  So  much  so  that  it  seems  quite  illuminating 
to  mention  the  fact.  “At  the  halt  on  the  left  form 
platoon”  now  sounds  to  me  positively  peculiar,  and 
to  read  Infantry  Training  igi4  for  a  few  minutes  might 


be  an  almost  stimulating  experience.  Though  banished 
to  the  backs  of  our  minds,  those  automatic  utterances 
can  still  be  recalled;  but  who  can  restore  Clitherland 
Gamp  and  its  counterparts  all  over  the  country? 
Most  of  them  were  constructed  on  waste  land;  and 
to  waste  land  they  have  relapsed.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  ex-soldier  revisiting  Clitherland  in  pensive  pil¬ 
grimage.  Apart  from  its  deadening  associations,  it 
was  in  an  unattractive  neighbourhood.  The  district 
was  industrial.  Half  a  mile  away  were  the  chimneys 
of  Bryant’s  Match  Factory.  -  Considerably  closer  was 
a  hissing  and  throbbing  inferno,  which  incessantly 
concocted  the  form  of  high  explosive  known  as  T.N.T. ; 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  east  the  Camp  got  the 
benefit  of  the  fumes,  which  caused  everyone  to  cough. 
Adjoining  the  Camp,  on  the  other  side,  was  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery.  Frequent  funeral  pro¬ 
cessions  cheered  up  the  troops.  The  surrounding 
country,  with  its  stunted  dwelling-houses,  dingy  trees, 
disconsolate  canal,  and  flat  root-fields,  was  corres¬ 
pondingly  imlikeable. 

Unrolling  my  valise  in  a  comfortless  hut  on  that 
fimt  afternoon,  I  was  completely  cut  off"  from  any¬ 
thing  I  had  done  before.  Not  a  soul  in  the  Gamp 
had  ever  set  eyes  on  me  until  to-day*  And  I  was 
totally  Ignorant  of  all  that  I  had  to  learn  before  I  was 

my  folding  bed,  in 
which  I  managed  to  pinch  my  finger,  I  listened  to 
what  this  new  world  had  to  tell  me.  A  bugle  call 
was  blown-rather  out  of  tune-but  what  event  it 
signalized  I  couldn’t  say.  An  ofiicer’s  servant  was 
whisthng  cheerfully,  probably  to  a  pair  of  brown 
sho^.  A  door  banged  and  his  army  boots  thumped 
hastily  along  the  passage.^  Then  a  sedate  tread  passed 
along  on  the  boards,  evidently  some  senior  ofiicer 
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Silence  filled  a  gap,  and  then  I  heard  a  dusty  rhythm 
of  marching  feet;  the  troops  were  returning  from  the 
drill-field  up  the  road.  Finally,  from  the  open  space 
behind  the  officers’  quarters,  a  manly  young  voice 
shouted:  “At  the  halt  on  the  left  form  close  column 
of  platoons.”  Glitherland  Camp  had  got  through 
another  afternoon  parade.  I  was  in  a  soldier  manu¬ 
factory,  although  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  way  at  the 
time. 

The  cell-like  room  was  already  occupied  by  one 
other  officer.  He  transpired  as  an  unobtrusive  ex- 
civil  engineer— a  married  man,  and  expecting  to  go 
to  France  with  the  next  draft  of  officers.  He  was 
friendly  but  uncommunicative;  in  the  evenings,  after 
mess,  he  used  to  sit  on  his  bed  playing  patience  with 
a  pack  of  small  cards.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  I 
found  life  in  the  Gamp  at  all  grim  and  unpleasant. 
Everything  was  as  aggressively  cheerful  arid  alert  as 
the  ginger-haired  sergeant-major  who  taught  the  new 
officers  how  to  form  fours  and  slope  arms,  and  so  on, 
until  they  could  drill  a  company  of  recruits  with 
rigid  assurance.  In  May,  19 the  recruits  were 
men  who  had  voluntarily  joined  up,  the  average  age 
of  the  second  lieutenants  was  twenty-one,  and  “war¬ 
weariness  ’  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  I  was  twenty- 
eight  myself,  but  I  was  five  years  younger  in  looks, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  was  one  of  this  outwardly  light¬ 
hearted  assortment,  whose  only  purpose  was  to  “get 
sent  out”  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  significant  aspects  of  Glitherland  as  it  was  then 
can  now  be  seen  clearly,  and  they  are,  I  think,  worth 
reviving.  It  was  a  community  (if  anything  could  be 
called  a  community  under  such  convulsive  conditions) 
which  contained  contrasted  elements.  There  were  the 
ostensibly  permanent  senior  officers  of  the  pre-war 
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AfrJr^,  ^  ^serve  Battalion  (several  of  whom  had  South 
Mrican  War  ribbons  to  make  them  more  impressive^l  • 
and  there  were  the  young  men  whose  salutes  they  ri’ 
ceived  and  for  whose  future  efficiency  at  the  Front  ffi  p  ' 
were,  supposedly,  responsible.  For  tLe  younger  t  j 
there  was  the  contrast  between  the  Camp  at  Clither 
and  (in  the  bright  summer  weather  of  that  year)  and 
the  places  they  were  booked  for  (such  as  tbp  r 

batchL™SepS 

Slid  W  olSr 

officers  when  thpv  oT.t  *u  I  ,  nrst-rate 

fied.  And  so  while  imp?oS  exemph- 

went,  CHtherland  Camp^was  a  if-''? 

port  placidly  a.V.op  rf  Z?p‘u.t 
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plainly,  they  weren't  mobile  men,  although  they  had 
been  mobilized  for  the  Great  War.  They  were  the 
products  of  peace,  and  war  had  wrenched  them  away 
from  their  favourite  nooks  and  niches.  The  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  was  a  worthy  (but  somewhat  fussy) 
Breconshire  landowner.  He  now  found  himself  in 
charge  of  3,000. men  and  about  100  officers,  and  was 
inundated  with  documents  from  the  War  Office.  His 
second-in-command  was  a  tall  Irishman,  who  was 
fond  of  snipe-shooting.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  an  impressive  military  appearance;  but  he  was 
in  reality  the  mildest  of  men.  This  kind  and  courteous 
gentleman  found  himself  obliged  to  exist  in  a  hut  on 
the  outskirts  of  Liverpool  for  an  indefinite  period. 

There  were  several  more  majors;  three  of  them 
had  been  to  the  Front,  but  had  remained  there  only 
a  few  weeks;  the  difference  between  a  club  window 
and  a  dug-out  had  been  too  much  for  them.  Anyhow, 
here  they  were,  and  there  was  the  War,  and  to  this 
day  I  don't  see  how  things  could  have  been  differently 
arranged.  They  appeared  to  be  unimaginative  men, 
and  the  Colonel  probably  took  it  as  all  in  the  day's 
work  when  he  toddled  out  after  mess  on  some  night 
when  a  draft  was  ‘^proceeding  to  the  Front".  Out  on 
the  Square  he  would  find,  perhaps,  150  men  drawn 
up;  discipline  would  be  none  too  strict,  since  most  of 
them  had  been  fortifying  themselves  in  the  canteen. 
He  would  make  his  stuttering  little  farewell  speech 
about  being  a  credit  to  the  regiment;  going  out  to 
the  Big  Push  which  will  end  the  War;  and  so  on. 
And  then  the  local  clergyman  would  exhort  them  to 
trust  in  their  Saviour,  to  an  accompaniment  of  asides 
and  witticisms  in  Welsh. 

“And  now  God  go  with  you,"  he  would  conclude, 
adding,  “I  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  station.  .  . 
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And  they  would  march  away  in  the  dark,  singing 
to  the  beat  of  drums.  It  wasn’t  impressive,  but  what 
else  could  the  Colonel  and  the  clergyman  have  said 
or  done? ... 

Young  officers  were  trained  by  efficient  N.C.O.’s; 
the  senior  officers  were  responsible  for  company 
accounts,  Ht  inspections,  and  other  camp  routine, 
•  and  the  spirit  of  the  regiment,  presumably,  presided 
over  us  all.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Clitherland 
was  one  of  the  rnost  competently  managed  camps  in 
the  country;  high  authorities  looked  upon  it  as 
exemplary. 

_  Needless  to  say,  I  felt  awestruck  by  my  surround¬ 
ings  as  I  edged  my  way  shyly  into  mess  on  my  first 
evening.  The  cheerful  crowd  of  junior  officers  sat  at 
two  long  tables  which  culnainated  in  the  one  across 
tne  top,  which  was  occupied  by  the  impressive 
permanencies  of  whom  I  have  been  writing.  Old 
solffiers  with  South  African,  China,  and  even  Ashanti 
medal  ribbons  bustled  in  and  out  with  plates. 

Outside  in  the  evening  light  among  the  subalterns 
who  waited  for  the  Olympians  to  emerge  from  the 
ante-room,  I  had  spoken  to  no  one.  Next  to  me  now 
was  a  young  man  who  talked  too  much  and  seemed 
a^ous  to  air  his  social  eligibility.  From  the  first  I 
reit  that  there  was  something  amiss  with  him.  And 
he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  complete  failures  I 
ever  came  across  in  the  War.  G.  Vivian-Simpson 
had  joined  the  battalion  two  or  three  months  before 
and  for  a  time  he  was  regarded  as  smart  and  promis- 
ing.  A  bit  of  a  bounder,  perhaps,  but  thoroughly 
keen  and  likely  to  become  competent.  He  was  known 
among  the  young  officers  as  “Pardon-me”,  which  was 
his  characteristic  utterance.  Little  by  fittle  poor 
Pardon-me  was  found  out  by  everyone.  His  social 
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pretensions  were  unmasked.  (He  had  been  an  ob¬ 
scure  bank  clerk  in  Liverpool.)  His  hyphenated  name 
became  an  object  of  ridicule.  His  whole  spurious 
edifice  fell  to  bits.  He  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Adjutant  for  cutting  parades  and  failing  to  pass  in 
musketry.  In  fact,  he  was  found  to  be  altogether 
unreliable  and  a  complete  cad.  For  two  and  a  half 
years  he  remained  ignominiously  at  the  Gamp. 
Fresh  officers  arrived,  were  fully  trained,  and  passed 
away  to  the  trenches.  In  the  meantime  guards  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  docks  along  the  Mersey,  and 
“Pardon-me”  was  usually  in  command  of  one  of 
these  perfunctory  little  expeditions.  He  must  have 
spent  some  dreary  days  at  the  docks,  but  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  consoled  himself  with  amorous 
adventures.  Then,  when  he  least  expected  it,  he  was 
actually  sent  to  the  Front.  Luck  was  against  him; 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Ypres  salient  at  its  worst. 
His  end  was  described  to  me  as  follows:  “Poor  old 
‘Pardon-me’!  He  was  in  charge  of  some  Lewis 
gunners  in  an  advance  post.  He  crawled  back  to 
Company  headquarters  to  get  his  breakfast.  You 
remember  what  a  greedy  devil  he  was!  Well,  about 
an  hour  after  he’d  gone  back  to  his  shell-hole,  he 
decided  to  chance  his  arm  for  another  lot  of  eggs  and 
bacon.  A  sniper  got  him  while  he  was  on  his  way, 
and  so  he  never  got  his  second  breakfast!” 

It  was  a  sad  story,  but  I  make  no  apology  for 
dragging  it  from  its  decent  oblivion.  All  squalid, 
abject,  and  inglorious  elements  in  war  should 
be  remembered.  The  intimate  mental  history  of 
any  man  who  went  to  the  War  would  make 
unheroic  reading.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  write  my 
own. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
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about  my  first  night  in  mess,  and  the  next  morninff  I 
began  to  acquire  the  aiphabet  of  infantry  trainine 
Mansfield  picked  it  up  twice  as  quick  as  I  did  For 
he  was  a  competent  man,  in  spite  of  his  New  Army 
style  of  dress.  And  his  “word  of  command”  had  fire 
and  ferocity;  whereas  mine  was  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  (in  spite  of  my  having  acquired  a 
passable  “view  holloa”  during  my  fox-hunting  life) 
Learning  how  to  be  a  second-lieutenant  was  a  relief 
T°T,™j  made  the  War  seem  further  awav 

I  hadnt  time  to  think  about  it,  and  by  the  end  of 

Sythir^  ^  healthily  tired  to  worry  about 

Life  in  the  officers’  mess  was  outwardly  light¬ 
hearted.  Only  when  news  came  from  our  two  bat¬ 
talions  m  France  were  we  vividly  reminded  of  the 
future.  Then  for^a  brief  while  the  War  came  quite 
close;  mtigated  by  our  inexperience  of  what  it  was 
liJie,qt  laid  a  wiry  finger  on  the  heart.  There  was  the 

middle  of  May.  That  made 
us  think  a  bit.  The  first  battalion  had  been  in  “and 
had  lost  many  officers.  Those  who  were  due  for  the 

than  was 

the^bi'/^^  i  them  was  that 

ffiey  had  gone-half  a  dozen  of  them.  I  went  on 

^ternoon  parade,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  hut 

ffiuSiT  had  vanished  with  all  his  tackle, 

isut  my  turn  was  months  away  yet. 

to  ^  a  Sunday,  andl  was  detailed 

therfwer/r^  to  church.  They  were  Baptists  and 
Banfi  Jr^b  of  them.  I  marched  them  to  the 

Baptist  Chapel  m  Bootle,  wonderin?  what  on  earth 
p  do  when  I  got  them  to  the  door  oSt  T,™ 
“Up  the  aisle;  quick  march?”  As  f^;  ax  I  Sn  rei^em! 
er  we  reverted  to  civilian  methods  and  shuffled  into 
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the  Chapel  in  our  own  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
service  the  bearded  minister  came  and  conversed 
with  me  very  cordially  and  I  concealed  the  fact  that 
it  was  my  first  experience  of  his  religion.  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  made  the  trenches 
seem  very  remote.  What  possible  connection  was 
tlicrc? 

Next  day  some  new  officers  arrived,  and  one  of 
them  took  the  place  of  the  silent  civil  engineer  in  my 
room.  We  had  the  use  of  the  local  cricket  ground; 

I  came  in  that  evening  feeling  peaceful  after  batting 
and  bowling  at  the  nets  for  an  hour.  It  seemed  some¬ 
thing  to  be  grateful  for— that  the  War  hadn’t  killed 
cricket  yet,  and  already  it  was  a  relief  to  be  in  flannels 
and  out  of  uniform.  Coming  cheerfully  into  the  hut 
I  saw  my  new  companion  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
unpacked  and  arranged  his  belongings,  and  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  camp-bed  polishing  a  perfectly  new  pipe. 
He  looked  up  at  me.  Twilight  was  falling  and 
there  was  only  one  small  window,  but  even  in  the 
half-light  his  face  surprised  me  by  its  candour  and 
freshness.  He  had  the  obvious  good  looks  which  go 
with  fair  hair  and  firm  features,  but  it  was  the  radiant 
integrity  of  his  expression  which  astonished  me.  While 
I  was  getting  ready  for  dinner  we  exchanged  a  few 
remarks.  His  tone  of  voice  was  simple  and  reassuring, 
like  his  appearance.  How  does  he  manage  to  look 
like  that?  I  thought;  and  for  the  moment  I  felt  all  my 
age,  though  the  world  had  taught  me  little  enough, 
as  I  knew  then,  and  know  even  better  now.  His  was 
the  bright  countenance  of  truth;  ignorant  and  un¬ 
doubting;  incapable  of  concealment  but  strong  in 
reticence  and  modesty.  In  fact,  he  was  as  good  as 
gold,  and  everyone  knew  it  as  soon  as  they  knew 
him. 
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Such  was  Dick  Tiltwood,,  who  had  left  school  six 
months  before  and  had  since  passed  through  Sand¬ 
hurst.  He  was  the  son  of  a  parson  with  a  good  family 
living.  Generations  of  upright  country  gentlemen 
had  made  Dick  Tiltwood  what  he  was,  and  he  had 
arrived  at  manhood  in  the  nick  of  time  to  serve  his 
country  in  what  he  naturally  assumed  to  be  a  just 
and  glorious  war.  Everyone  told  him  so;  and  when 
he  came  to  Clitherland  Camp  he  was  a  shining 
epitome  of  his  unembittered  generation  which  gladly 
gave  itself  to  the  German  shells  and  machine-guns— 
more  gladly,  perhaps,  than  the  generation  which 
knew  how  much  (or  how  little,  some  would  say)  it 
had  to  lose.  Dick  made  all  the  difference  to  my  life  at 
Clitherland.  Apart  from  his  cheerful  companionship, 
which  was  like  perpetual  fine  weather,  his  Sandhurst 
training  enabled  him  to  help  me  in  mine..  Patiently 
he  heard  me  while  I  went  through  my  repetitions  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  rifle.  And  in  company  drill, 
which  I  was  slow  in  learning,  he  was  equally  helpful. 
In  return  for  this  I  talked  to  him  about  fox-hunting, 
which  never  failed  to  interest  him.  He  had  hunted 
very  little,  but  he  regarded  it  as  immensely  important 
and  much  of  the  material  of  these  memoirs  became 
familiar  to  him  through  our  conversations  in  the  hut: 
I  used  to  read  him  Stephen’s  letters  from  the  Front, 
which  were  long  and  full  of  amusing  references  to  the 
sport  that  for  him  symbolized  everything  enjoyable 
which  the  War  had  interrupted  and  put  an  end  to. 
His  references  to  the  War  were  facetious.  “An  eight- 
inch  landed  and  duly  expanded  this  morning  twenty 
yards  from  our  mess,  which  was  half-filled  with  earth. 
However,  the  fourth  footman  soon  cleared  it  and  my 
sausage  wasn’t  even  cracked,  so  I  had  quite  a  good 
breakfast.”  But  he  admitted  that  he  was  looking 
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forward  to  “the  outbreak  of  peace”,  and  in  one  letter 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  w'as  “just  about  as  bucked 
as  I  should  be  if  I  was  booked  for  a  week  with  the 
Pytchley  and  it  froze  the  whole  time”.  Dick  got  to 
know  Stephen  quite  well,  although  he  had  never  seen 
him,  except  in  a  little  photograph  I  had  with  me.  So 
we  defied  the  boredom  of  life  in  the  Camp,  and  while 
the  summer  went  past  us  our  only  fear  was  that  we 
might  be  separated  when  our  turn  came  to  go  abroad. 
He  gave  me  a  sense  of  security,  for  his  smooth  head 
was  no  more  perplexed  with  problems  than  a.  robin 
redbreast’s;  he  wound  up  his  watch,  brushed  his  hair, 
and  said  his  prayers  morning  and  evening. 

September  arrived,  and  we  were  both  expecting  to 
get  a  week’s  leave.  (It  was  known  as  “last  leave”.) 
One  morning  Dick  came  into  the  hut  with  a  tele¬ 
gram  which  he  handed  me.  It  happened  that  I  was 
orderly  officer  that  day.  Being  orderly  officer  meant 
a  day  of  dull  perfunctory  duties,  such  as  turning  out 
the  guard,  inspecting  the  prisoners  in  the  guard- 
room,  the  cookhouses,  the  canteen,  and  everything 
else  in  the  Gamp.  When  I  opened  my  telegram  the 
orderly  sergeant  was  waiting  outside  for  me;  we  were 
due  for  a  tour  of  the  men’s  huts  while  they  were 
having  their  mid-day  meal.  The  telegram  was  signed 
Col  wood;  it  informed  me  that  Stephen  had  been 
killed  in  action.  But  the  orderly  sergeant  was  waiting, 
and  away  we  went  walking  briskly,  over  the  grit 
and  gravel.  At  each  hut  he  opened  the  door  and 
shouted  “Shun!”  The  clatter  and  chatter  ceased  and 
aU  I  had  to  ask  was  “Any  complaints?”  There  were 
no  complaints,  and  off  we  went  to  the  next  hut.  ^  It 
was  queer  to  be  doing  it,  with  that  dazed  feeling 
and  the  telegram  in  my  pocket.  ...  I  showed  Dick 
the  telegram  when  I  returned.  I  had  seen  Stephen 
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when  he  was  on  leave  in  the  spring,  and  he  had 
written  to  me  only  a  week  ago.  Reading  the  Roll  of 
Honour  in  the  daily  paper  wasn’t  the  same  thing  as 
this.  Looking  at  Dick’s  blank  face  I  became  aware 
that  he  would  never  see  Stephen  now,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  telegram  became  clear  to  me. 


PART  TEN:  AT  THE  FRONT 


I 

DICK  AND  I  were  on  our  way  to  the  first  battalion. 

The  real  War,  that  big  bullying  bogey,  had 
stood  up  and  beckoned  to  us  at  last,  and  now  the 
Base  Camp  was  behind  us  with  its  overcrowded  dis¬ 
comforts  that  were  unmitigated  by  esprit  de  corps. 
Still  more  remote,  the  sudden  shock  of  being  up¬ 
rooted  from  the  Camp  at  Clitherland,  and  the  strained 
twenty-four  hours  in  London  before  departure.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
We  had  crossed  it  in  bright  moonlight  on  a  calm  sea— 
Dick  and  I  sitting  together  on  a  tarpaulin  cover  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  which  was  happily  named  Victoria. 
Long  after  midnight  we  had  left  Folkestone;  had 
changed  our  course  in  an  emergency  avoidance  of 
Boulogne  (caused  by  the  sinking  of  a  hospital  ship, 
we  heard  afterwards),  had  stared  at  Calais  harbour, 
and  seen  sleepy  French  faces  in  the  blear  beginnings 
of  November  daylight.  There  had  been  the  hiatus 
of  uncertainty  at  Etaples  (four  sunless  days  of  north 
wind  among  pine-trees),  while  we  were  waiting  to 
be  ‘^posted’’  to  our  battalion.  And  now,  in  a  soiled 
fawn-coloured  first-class  compartment,  we  clanked 
and  rumbled  along  and  everything  in  the  world  was 
behind  us.  ... 

Victoria  Station:  Aunt  Evelyn’s  last,  desperately 
forced  smile;  and  Dick’s  father,  Canon  Tiltwood, 
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proud  and  burly^  pacing  the  platform  beside  his 
slender  son  and  wearing  cheeriness  like  a  light  un» 
clerical  overcoat,  which  couldn’t  conceal  the  gravity 
of  a  heart  heavy  as  lead.  What  did  they  say  to  one 
another,  he  and  Aunt  Evelyn,  when  the  train  had 
snorted  away  and  left  an  empty  space  in  front  of 
them?  .  .  . 


To  have  finished  with  farewells;  that  in  itself  was 
a  burden  discarded.  And  now  there  was  nothing 
more  to  worry  about.  Everything  was  behind  us 
and  the  first  battalion  was  in  front  of  us. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  were  none  of  us  lookin?  over 
bright,  for  we  had  paraded  with  kit  at  two  in  the 
morning,  though  the  train,  in  its  war  time  wav, 
hadn  t  started  till  three  hours  later.  There  we  sat 
Dick  and  I  and  Mansfield  (at  last  released  from  peace 
time  Army  conventions)  and  Joe  Barless  (a  gimlet- 
inoustached  ex-sergeant-major  who  was  submittinff 
pmlosophically  to  his  elevation  into  ofiicerdom  and 
spat  on  the  floor  at  frequent  regular  intervals).  On 
our  roundabout  journey  we  stopped  at  St.  Pol  and 
overheard  a  few  distant  bangs— like  the  slamming  of 
a  heavy  door  they  sounded.  Earless  had  been  out 
before;  had  been  hit  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres;  had 
left  a  v^e  and  family  behmd  him;  knocked  his  pipe 
’^th  a  grim  little  jerk  of  his 
suns.  We  others 

looked  at  him  for_guidance  now,  and  he  was  giving 

unSfbTcrnr^Af  taciturn,  matter-of-fact  way, 
unnl  he  got  us  safely  reported  with  the  first  battahom 
It  felt  funny  to  be  m  F ranee  for  the  first  time.  The 
country  all  the  way  from  Etaples  had 
and  unattractive,  I  thought.  But  one 

morning  A^honT'^'^K  starved  grey  November 
morning.  A  hopeless  huntmg’  country,  it  looked.  ... 
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The  opening  naeet  would  have  been  last  week  if  there 
hadn’t  been  this  war.  .  .  .  Dick  was  munching  choco¬ 
late  and  reading  the  Strand  Magazine^  with  its  cosy 
reminder  of  London  traffic  on  the  cover.  I  hadn’t 
lost  sight  of  him  yet,  thank  goodness.  The  Adjutant 
at  Clitherland  had  sworn  to  do  his  best  to  get  us 
both  sent  to  the  first  battalion.  But  it  was  probably 
an  accident  that  he  had  succeeded.  It  was  a  lucky 
beginning,  anyhow.  What  a  railway-tasting  mouth 
I’d  got!  A  cup  of  coffee  would  be  nice,  though  French 
coffee  tasted  rather  nasty,  I  thought.  .  .  .  We  got  to 
Bethune  by  half-past  ten. 

-k  -k 

We  got  to  Bithune  by  half -past  ten:  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  statement  is,  in  itself,  an  arid  though  an 
accurate  one.  And  at  this  crisis  in  my  career  I  should 
surely  be  ready  with  something  spectacular  and  ex¬ 
citing.  ,  Nevertheless,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  no 
such  episode  to  exhibit.  The  events  in  my  experience 
must  take  their  natural  course.  I  distinctly  remember 
reporting  at  battalion  headquarters  in  Bethune.  In  a 
large  dusky  orderly  room  in — was  it  a  wine-merchant’s 
warehouse? — the  Colonel  shook  hands  with  me.  I 
observed  that  he  was  wearing  dark  brown  field-boots, 
small  in  the  leg,  and  insinuating  by  every  supple 
contour  that  they  came  from  Craxwell.  And  since 
the  world  is  a  proverbially  small  place,  there  was,  I 
hope,  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact  that  the  Colonel 
was  a  distant  relative  of  Colonel  Hesmon,  and  had 
heard  all  about  how  I  won  the  Colonel’s  Cup.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Colonel  Hesmon’s  conversa¬ 
tional  repertoire  was  a  limited  one,  so  it  wasn’t  to  be 
wondered  at  that  my  new  Commanding  Ofiicer  could 
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tell  me  the  name  of  my  horse,  or  that  I  was  already 
well  acquainted  with  his  name,  which  was  Winchell. 
For  the  old  Colonel  had  frequently  referred  to  the 
exploits  of  his  dashing  young  relative. 

I  mention  this  mainly  because  my  first  few  minutes 
with  my  unit  in  France  transported  me  straight  back 
to  England  and  the  Ringwell  Hunt.  Unfortunately, 
the  migration  was  entirely  mental;  my  physical  feet 
took  me  straight  along  a  pave  road  for  about  three 
miles,  to  Le  Hamel,  where  my  company  was  in  billets. 
Anyhow,  it  was  to  my  advantage  that  I  was  already 
known  to  Colonel  Winchell  as  a  hunting  man.  For  I 
always  found  that  it  was  a  distinct  asset,  when  in  close 
contact  with  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  to  be  able 
to  converse  convincingly  about  hunting.  It  gave  one 
an  almost  unfair  advantage  in  some  ways. 

Mansfield  (who  had  been  received  with  reserva¬ 
tions  of  cordiality),  Dick  {persona  grata  on  account  of 
his  having  been  at  Sandhurst,  and  also  because  no  one 
could  possibly  help  Kking  him  at  sight),  and  I  (no 
cornment  required)  were  all  posted  to  ''C”  company 
which  was  short  of  officers.  The  battalion  had  lately 
been  much  below  full  strength,  and  was  now  being 
filled  up  with  drafts.  We  had  arrived  at  a  good  time, 
for  our  Dmsion  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  to  a  back 
area  for  a  long  rest.  And  the  Givenchy  trenches  on 
me  La  Bassee  Canal  had  taken  their  toll  in  casualties, 
r  or  the  time  being  the  Western  Front  received  us  into 
ramparative  comfort  and  domesticity.  We  found 
Captain  Barton,  the  company  commander,  by  a 
stove  (which  was  smoking  badly)  in  a  small  tiled 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  small  house  on  the 
road  from  B^hune  to  Festubert.  The  smoke  made 
my  eyes  water,  but  otherwise  things  were  quite  cheer¬ 
ful.  We  all  slept  on  the  floor,  the  hardness  and  cold- 
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ness  of  which  may  be  imagined.  But  then^  as  always^ 
xny  sleeping-bag  (or  ''flea-bag'^  as  we  called  it)  was  a 
good  friend  to  me^  and  we  were  in  clover  compared 
with  the  men  (no  one  who  was  in  the  War  need  be 
reminded  of  that  unavoidable  circumstance) . 

Barton  (like-  all  the  battalion  officers  except  the 
C.O.j  the  second-in-command,  and  the  quarter¬ 
master,  and  four  or  five  subalterns  from  Sandhurst) 
was  a  civilian.  He  was  big,  burly,  good-natured,  and 
easy-going;  had  been  at  Harrow  and,  until  the  War, 
had  lived  a  comfortably  married  life  on  an  adequate 
unearned  income.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  snug  and 
domesticated  habits  and  his  mere  presence  (wearing 
pince-nez)  in  a  front-line  trench  made  one  feel  that 
it  oughty  at  any  rate,  to  be  cosy.  Such  an  inherently 
amicable  man  as  Barton  was  a  continual  reminder  of 
the  incongruity  of  war  with  everyday  humanity.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  making  gallant  efforts  to  be¬ 
have  professionally,  and  keep  his  end  up  as  a  com¬ 
pany  commander.  But  that  stove  had  no  business  to 
be  making  the  room  uninhabitable  with  its  suffoca¬ 
ting  fumes.  It  really  wasn’t  fair  on  a  chap  like  old 
Barton,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  bright 
fire  and  a  really  good  glass  of  port,  ... 

So  my  company  received  me;  and  for  an  infantry 
subaltern  the  huge  unhappy  mechanism  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  always  narrowed  down  to  the  company 
he  was  in.  My  platoon  accepted  me  apathetically.  It 
was  a  diminished  and  exhausted  little  platoon,  and  its 
mind  was  occupied  with  anticipations  of ‘‘Divisional 
Rest”,-.  ^  .  ...  /  ^  ■ 

To  revert  to  my  earlier  fact,  “got  to  Bethune  by 
half-past  ten”,  it  may  well  be  asked  how  I  can  state 
the  time  of  arrival  so  confidently.  My  authority  is 
the  diary  which  I  began  to  keep  when  I  left  England. 
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Yes;  I  kept  a  diary,  and  intend  to  quote  from  it 
(though  the  material  which  it  contains  is  meagre). 
But  need  this  be  amplified?  .  .  . 

“  Thursday.  Went  on  working-party,  3  to  10.30  p.m. 
Marched  to  Festubert,  a  ruined  village,  shelled  to 
bits.  About  4.30,  in  darkness  and  rain,  started  up  half 
a  mile  of  light-railway  lines  through  marsh,  with 
sixty_  men.  Then  they  carried  hurdles  up  the  com¬ 
munication  trenches,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
which  took  two  hours.  Flares  went  up  frequently;  a 
few  shells,  high  overhead,  and  exploding  far  behind 
us.  The  trenches  are  very  wet.  Finally  emerged  at  a 
place  behind  the  first-  and  second-line  trenches, 
where  new  trenches  (with  ‘high-command  breast¬ 
works’)  are  being  dug. 

“Saturday.  Working-party  again.  Started  9.45  p.m. 
in  bright  moonlight  and  iron  frost.  Dug  12—2.  Men 
got  soup  in  ruined  house  in  Festubert,  with  the  moon 
shining  through  matchwood  skeleton  rafters.  Up 
behind  the  trenches,  the  frost-bound  morasses  and 
ditches  and  old  earthworks  in  moonlight,  with  dusky 
figures  filing  across  the  open,  hobbling  to  avoid 
slipping.  Home  4.15. 

“Sunday.  Same  as  Saturday.  Dug  12— 2.  Verv 
cold.  ^ 

“Monday.  Went  with  working-party  at  3  p.m.  Wet 
day.  Awful  mud.  Tried  to  dig,  till  7.30,  and  came 
home  soaked.  Back  9.45.  Beastly  night  for  the  men, 

whose  billets  are  wretched/^ 

T  r  niyself  coming  in,  that  last  night,  with 

Julian  Durley,  a  shy,  stolid-faced  platoon  commander 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House.  He  took 
the  men’s  discomforts  very  much  to  heart.  Simple 
and  unassertive,  he  liked  sound  literature,  and  had  a 
sort  of  metropolitan  turn  of  humour.  His  jokes,  when 
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things  were  going  badly ^  reminded  me  of  a  facetious 
bus  conductor  on  a  wet  winter  day.  Durley  was  an 
inspiration  toward  selfless  patience.  He  was  an  ideal 
platoon  officer,  and  an  example  which  I  tried  to 
imitate  from  that  night  onward.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  he  had  never,  hunted.  He  could  swim  like  a  fish, 
but  no  social  status  was  attached  to  that. 


II 

WHEN  I  had  been  with  the  battalion  a  week  we 
moved  away  from  the  La  Bassee  sector  at  nine 
o’clock  on  a  fine  bright  morning.  In  spite  of  my  quite 
mild  experiences  there,  I  felt  that  I’d  seen  more  than 
enough  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Barton  and 
Durley  and  young  Ormand  (who  was  now  seconddn- 
command  of  the  company)  were  always  talking  about 
the  Givenchy  trenches  and  how  their  dug-out  had 
been  “^plastered  with  trench-mortars  and  whizz- 
bangs”.  Now  that  they  were  out  of  it  they  seemed 
to  take  an  almost  morbid  delight  in  remembering 
their  escapes.  No  one  knew  where  we  were  moving 
to,  but  the  Quartermaster  had  told  Barton  that  we 
might  be  going  south.  ^^New  Army”  battalions  were 
beginning  to  arrive  in  France,  and  the  British  line 
was  being  extended. 

On  our  second  day’s  march  (we  had  done  ten 
kilometres  to  a  comfortable  billet  the  first  day)  we 
passed  an  infantry  brigade  of  Kitchener’s  Army.  It 
was  raining;  the  flat  dreary  landscape  was  half- 
hidden  by  mist,  and  the  road  was  liquid  mud.  We 
had  fallen  out  for  a  halt  when  they  passed  us.  Four 
after  four  they  came,  some  of  them  wearing  the  steel 
basin-helmets  which  were  new  to  the  English  armies 


then.  The  helmets  gave  them  a  Chinese  look.  To  tell 
the  truth,  their  faces  looked  sullen,  wretched  and 
brutal  as  they  sweated  with  their  packs  under  glisten¬ 
ing  waterproof  capes.  Worried  civilian  officers  on 
horses,  young-looking  subalterns  in  new  rainproof 
trench-coats;  and  behind  the  trudging  column  the 
heavy  transport  horses  plodding  through  the  sludge, 
straining  at  their  loads,  and  the  stolid  drivers  munch¬ 
ing,  smoking,  grinning,  yelling  coarse  gibes  at  one 
another.  It  was  the  War  all  right,  and  they  were 
going  in  the  direction  of  it. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  walked  out  a  little  way  from 
our  billets.  In  the  brooding  stillness  I  watched  the 
willows  and  poplars,  and  the  gleaming  dikes  which 
reflected  the  faint  flush  of  a  watery  sunset.  A  heron 
sailed  slowly  away  across  the  misty  flats  of  ploughed 
land.  Twilight  deepened,  and  a  flicker  of  star-shells 
wavered  in  the  sky  beyond  Bethune.  The  sky  seemed 
to  sag  heavily  over  Flanders;  it  was  an  oppressive, 
soul-clogging  country,  I  thought,  as  I  went  back  to 
our  company  mess  in  the  squalid  village  street,  to 
find  Dick  polishing  his  pipe  against  his  nose,  Ormand 
and  Mansfield  playing  “nap”,  and  Durley  soberly 
reading  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  in  an  Everyman 
edition.  Already  we  were  quite  a  happy  family.  “Old 
Man  Barton”  as  we  called  him,  had  gone  out  to 
invite  the  Quartermaster  to  dinner  with  us.  Until 
that  evening  I  had  only  seen  the  Q,.M.  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  I  was  already  aware  that  he  was  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  the  battalion  (as  befitted  one  on  whom  we 
relied  for  our  rations) .  I  saw  him  clearly  for  what  he 
was,  on  that  first  evening  (though  not  so  clearly  as  I 
can  see  him  now) . 

Joe  Dottrel!  had  been  quartermaster-sergeant  be¬ 
fore  the  War;  he  was  now  Acting  Quartermaster, 
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with  the  rank  of  captain^  since  the  real  Q,.M.  had 
faded  away  into  a  ''cushy  job'*  at  Army  Head¬ 
quarters.  (He  had,  in  fact,  found  that  haven  before 
the  battalion  went  into  action  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  whence  it  had  emerged  with  eighty-five  men 
and  one  officer — Joe  Dottrel!.)  Whatever  might  hap¬ 
pen  Joe  was  always  there,  and  he  never  failed  to  get 
the  rations  up;  no  bombardment  could  have  prevented 
him  doing  that.  And  what  those  "dixies’’  of  hot  tea 
signified  no  one  knows  who  wasn’t  there  to  wait  for 
them.  He  was  a  small,  spare  man — a  typical  "old 
soldier”.  He  had  won  his  D.G.M.  in  South  Africa, 
and  had  a  row  of  ribbons  to  match  his  face,  which  was 
weather-beaten  and  whiskyfied  to  purple  tints  which 
became  blue  when  the  wind  was  cold. 

Joe  Dottrell  now  entered,  his  cap  hiding  his  bald 
brow,  and  his  British-warm  coat  concealing  his 
medal  ribbons,  and  old  man  Barton  beaming  beside 
him. 

"I’ve  brought  Dottrell  in  to  jolly  you  all  up,”  he 
said,  with  his  nervous  giggle.  "Have  a  drink,  Joe,” 
he  continued,  holding  up  a  squat  bottle  of  "Old 
Vatted  Highland”. 

"Well,  my  lucky  lads!”  exclaimed  Joe,  in  his 
Lancashire  voice. 

Accepting  the  proffered  glass  he  wished  us  all  "the 
best”,  and  his  presence  gave  us  just  that  sense  of 
security  which  we  were  in  need  of.  But  something 
went  wrong  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  dinner  was  a 
disgrace.  Barton  "strafed”  the  servants  until  they 
were  falling  over  one  another,  but  Dottrell  s aid  the 
toasted  cheese  wasn’t  too  bad,  and  "There’s  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  half- warmed  Maeonochie”, 
he  remarked .  (Maeonochie,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  tinned  compound  of  meat  and  vegetables;  but 
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perhaps  it  has  survived  the  War,  If  so^  it  has  my 
sympathy,) 


^  -k  * 

Next  day  we  took  it  easy.  The  day  after  that  we 
travelled  to  our  destination.  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  map.^The  distance,  by  a  straight  line,  was  fifty 
miles Sixty-five,  perhaps,  by  road;  an  easy  three 
hours’  drive:  for  the  Divisional  General  in  his  car. 
Not  so  easy  for  the  rank  and  file,  whose  experiences 
of  ^migration  were  summarized  well  and  truly  by  a 
private  soldier,  in  a  simple  sentence  which  once  met 
my  eye  while  I  was  censoring  the  correspondence  of 
my  platoon.  ‘‘Our  company  have  been  for  a  ^  bath 
to-day  and  had  a  clean  shirt  given  us  and  socks.  We 
had  to  march  five  miles  each  way,  so  we  had  a  good 
walk  for  it,  didn’t  we?  My  feet  are  minus  all  the  top 
skin.  Everywhere  we  go  seems  such  a  long  In  those 
last  words  one  infantry  private  speaks  for  them  all. 
lAr  move  to  the  back  area  began  at  six  a.m. 

Wehad  to  be  up  by  then,  for  our  kits  had  to  be  packed 
and  ready  by  half-past  seven.  As  soon  as  we  had  eaten 
our  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  stuffy  billet  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  the  officers’  servants  began  to  pack  up  the 
tin  plates  and  dishes,  and  I  remember  how  I  went  out 
alone  into  the  first  grey  of  the  morning  and  up  the 
village  street  with  the  cocks  crowing.  I  walked  slowly 
up  to  some  higher  ground  with  a  view  of  woods  and 
steeples  and  colliery  chimneys;  rooks  were  cawing  in 
some  tall  trees  against  the  faint  colours  of  a  watery 
daybreak,  and  the  cure  C3.me  out  of  his  gate  in  a 
garden  wall  and  said  good-morning  to  me  as  he 
passed.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  by  eight  o’clock 
there  was  a  sound  of  church  bells  from  far  and  near. 
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Then  a  troop  of  mules  and  horses  clattered  along  the 
road  at  their  morning  exercise,  some  of  them  led  by 
turbaned  Indians.  I  sat  on  a  milestone  and  watched 
the  sun  come  out,  and  a  thrush  sang  a  little  way  off — 
the  first  Fd  heard  in  France.  But  solitude  was  scanty 
and  precious  in  the  Army,  and  at  half-past  ten  I  was 
on  parade. 

We  marched  two  miles  into  Lillers  and  entrained. 
The  train  started  at  noon.  Ten  hours  later  we  de¬ 
trained  at  a  station  three  miles  from  Amiens.  We  had 
averaged  four  miles  an  hour,  and  it  was  now  after 
ten;  a  dark,  still  night,  with  a  little  rain  at  times. 
Men,  transport  horses,  officers’  chargers,  limbers,  and 
field-kitchens  (known  as  ^The  cookers”)  were  un¬ 
loaded.  All  this  took  two  hours.  We  had  some  tea.  . .  . 
If  I  could  taste  that  tea  out  of  the  dixies  now  I  should 
write  it  all  very  much  as  it  was.  Living  spontaneity 
would  be  revived  by  that  tea,  the  taste  of  which 
cannot  be  recovered  by  any  effort  of  memory. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  midnight  we  moved  off.  It 
was  rumoured  that  we  had  only  a  few  miles  to  go. 
On  we  went  to  the  steady  beat  of  the  drums,  halting 
for  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  fifty.  After  the 
second  halt  the  road  seemed  to  become  more  hilly. 
About  once  in  an  hour  we  passed  through  a  dark 
sleeping  village.  There  was  a  lamp  hung  on  a  limber 
in  the  rear  of  the  column.  Twice  I  saw  our  shadows 
thrown  on  a  white  wall  in  a  village.  The  first  time 
it  was  a  few  colossal  heads  with  lurching  shoulders 
and  slung  rifles;  and  a  second  time,  on  a  dead  white 
wall,  it  was  a  line  of  legs;  legs  only;  huge  legs  striding 
away  from  us  as  if  jeering  at  our  efforts  to  keep  going. 
Movement  became  mechanical,  and  I  found  myself 
falling  asleep  as  I  walked.  The  men  had  the  weight 
of  their  packs  and  equipment  to  keep  them  awake! 
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A  little  after  six,  just  before  it  began  to  get  light, 
we  halted  for  the  sixth  time  in  a  small  town  with  a 
fine  church.  I  sat  on  the  steps  at  the  church  door 
with  Dick  beside  me.  Barton  came  and  told  us  that 
we  had  another  five  kilometres  to  go  “up  a  high 
hill”.  How  we  managed  it  I  can’t  say,  but  an  hour 
afterwards  we  entered  a  straggling  village  on  the 
wooded  uplands.  As  we  hobbled  in  we  were  met  by 
the  Quartermaster,  who  had  got  there  a  few  hours 
ahead  of  us  with  the  Interpreter  (a  spindle-shanked 
Frenchman  with  a  gentle  soul  and  a  large  military 
moustache— exiled,  poor  man,  from  his  iewellerv 
shop  at  Pau).  ^ 

_  As  we  were  the  first  troops  who  had  ever  been 
billeted  in  the  village,  old  Joe  and  Monsieur  Perrineau 
had  been  having  quite  a  lively  time  with  the  rustic 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  knocked  up  out  of  their 
beds  arid  were  feeling  far  from  amiable  as  regards  the 
Flintshire  Fusiliers.  Having  seen  the  men  into  their 
ramshackle  barns  we  sorted  ourselves  out  into  our 
own  billets.  Dick  and  I  shared  a  small  room  in  an 
empty  cottage.  My  diary  informs  me  that  I  slept 
from  eleven  till  five.  We  had  marched  sixteen  miles. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  move  an  infantry  battalion 
fifty  miles.  Let  those  who  tour  the  continent  in  their 
comfortable  cars  remember  it  and  be  thankful. 

Ill 

I  I  and  Mansfield  were  starting  our 

active  service  with  a  peaceful  interlude  which 
we  Bad  no  right  to  expect.  We  had  “struck  it  lucky” 
as  Mansfield  remarked.  Young  Ormand  made  round 
eye  under  his  dark  eyebrows  as  he  gloated  over  the 
difference  between  Divisional  Rest  and  those  ruddy 


Givenchy  trenches.  He  was  a  sturdy  little  public- 
school  boy  who  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  avoid 
appearing  in  the  Roll  of  Honour.  He  wanted  life, 
and  he  appeared  capable  of  making  good  use  of  it,  if 
allowed  the  opportunity.  Dick  remained  silent;  he 
usually  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  confirming  other 
people’s  opinions  with  one  of  his  brilliant  smiles  and 
the  trustful  look  which  he  carried  in  his  grey  eyes. 
Julian  Durley,  too  contented  for  speech,  stretched  his 
hands  toward  the  blazing  wood  fire  which  crackled 
cheerfully  while  the  wind  blustered  comfortably 
around  the  cottage. 

We  were  all  five  of  us  sitting  round  the  fire  in  my 
billet,  which  had  a  good  open  grate,  a  few  pieces  of 
old  furniture,  and  a  clock  which  dcked  sedately,  as  if 
there  were  no  war  on.  The  owner  of  the  cottage  was 
with  the  French  army.  There  wasn’t  a  man  in  the 
village  under  forty,  and  most  of  them  looked  gaffers 
of  seventy.  They  complained  that  the  Battalion  was 
burning  all  their  wood,  but  firewood  was  plentiful, 
since  the  village  was  only  half  a  mile  from  a  small 
forest,  and  there  were  trees  all  round  it.  This,  and 
its  rural  remoteness,  gave  it  an  air  of  avoiding  con¬ 
scription.  While  we  were  sitting  there,  my  servant 
Flook  (who  had  been  a  railway  signalman  in  Lanca¬ 
shire)  blundered  in  at  the  door  with  a  huge  sack  of 
firewood,  which  he  dropped  on  the  tiled  floor  with  a 
gasp  of  relief  and  an  exclamation,  in  the  war  jargon 
which  is  so  difficult  to  remember,  which  made  us  all 
laugh.  He  explained  that  the  people  had  been 
playing  up  hell  to  the  Interpreter,  so  he’d  slipped 
round  to  an  adjacent  woodstack  as  soon  as  it  was  dark 
to  get  some  more  of  the  “stoof”  before  the  trouble 
began.  Having  emptied  the  sack  in  a  comer  he  went 
out  for  another  cargo. 
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Memones  of  our  eight  weeks  at  Montagne  arp 
blurred,  like  the  war  jargon  which  was  aroSnd  me 
then  I  remember  it  by  the  light  of  a  couple  of  mil 
candles,  stuck  in  bottles;  for  our  evenings  were  almost 
homely,  except  on  the  few  occasions  when  wel  ! 
out  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  night-work  And 
that  waa  quite  good  fun.  especSiy  wfen  oM 
Barton  dropped  his  pince-nez  in  the  middle  S'  ^ 
wood.  Mansfield’s  lurid  language  was  annthp  ^  ^ 
of  amusement.  By  daylight  we  wi  ll 
gien  warfare”.  Colonel  Winchell  was  very  53  qI 

bis  £3s 

iZZXr"  “ 

So  we  did  outpost  schemes  at  the  forest’s  pHo-p  j 

avoiding  the  Snd  where  he  was 

druimUS^iX'^^e  “th  “1 

.heir  pey^SLreTir 
skyline;  windmills  spun  their  sails  3-7 
came  cawing  home  merrily;  rooks 

above  farmstead  start-  •  u  circled 

wings;  „M  ?  r'^  sober-hued 

goaSinto  thr^l”!!  'W  “.i 

a  rampart  of  approachiotr*’^-^"  ^  ^nnietimes 

distance  but  thl fr,  would  blot  out  the 

vivid  grkn,  bt  with  be  striped  with 

iridescence  spanned  the  and  an  arc  of 

panned  the  slate-coloured  cloud.  The 
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War  was  fifty  kilometres  away,  though  we  could  hear 
the  big  guns  booming  beyond  the  horizon. 

I  was  happy  as  I  trudged  along  the  lanes  in  the 
column,  with  my  platoon  chattering  behind  me  and 
everything  gilt  with  the  sun’s  good  humour.  Happier 
still  when  I  borrowed  the  little  black  mare  no  one 
could  ride  and  cantered  about  the  open  country  by 
myself,  which  I  did  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week. 
The  black  mare  was  well  bred,  but  had  lost  the  use 
of  one  eye.  She  had  a  queer  temper,  and  had  earned 
an  evil  reputation  by  kicking  various  officers  off  or 
bolting  back  to  the  transport  lines  with  them  after 
going  half  a  mile  quite  quietly.  She  was  now  used  as 
a  pack-pony  for  carrying  ammunition,  but  by  gentle 
treatment  I  gained  her  confidence  and  she  soon 
became  a  sort  of  active-service  echo  of  my  old  favour¬ 
ites.  Dick  rode  out  with  me  as  often  as  he  could  per¬ 
suade  the  Transport  Officer  to  let  him  have  a  horse. 

When  riding  alone  I  explored  the  country  rather 
absent-mindedly,  meditating  on  the  horrors  which  I 
had  yet  to  experience;  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  that 
skeleton  certainty  with  the  serenities  of  this  winter 
landscape — clean-smelling,  with  larks  in  the  sky,  the 
rich  brown  gloom  of  distant  woods,  and  the  cloud 
shadows  racing  over  the  lit  and  dappled  levels  of 
that  widespread  land.  And  then  I  would  pass  a  grey- 
roofed  chateau,  with  its  many  windows  and  no  face 
there  to  watch  me  pass.  Only  a  bronze  lion  guarding 
the  well  in  the  middle  of  an  overgrown  lawn,  and 
the  whole  place  forlorn  and  deserted.  Once,  as  I 
was  crossing  the  main  road  from  Abbeville  to 
Beauvais,  I  watched  the  interminable  column  of  a 
French  army  corps  which  was  moving  southward. 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  the  famous  French  field-guns 
-^he 
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But  even  then  it  wasn’t  easy  to  think  of  dying.  .  .  . 
Still  less  so  when  Dick  was  with  me,  and  we  were 
having  an  imitation  hunt.  I  used  to  pretend  to  be 
hunting  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  him  as  my  whipper- 
in,  Assuming  a  Denis  Milden  manner  (Denis  was  at 
Rouen  with  the  cavalry  and  likely  to  remain  there, 
in  spite  of  the  C.O/s  assumptions  about  open  war¬ 
fare),  I  would  go  solemnly  through  a  wood,  cheering 
imaginary  hounds.  After  an  imaginary  fox  had  been 
found,  away  we’d  scuttle,  looking  in  vain  for  a  fence 
to  jump,  making  imaginary  casts  after  an  imaginary 
check,  and  losing  our  fox  when  the  horses  had  done 
enough  galloping.  An  imaginary  kill  didn’t  appeal  to 
me,  somehow.  Once,  when  I  was  emerging  rapidly 
from  a  wood  with  loud  shouts,  I  came  round  a  corner 
and  nearly  knocked  the  Brigadier  off  his  horse.  He 
was  out  for  a  ride  with  his  staff-captain;  but  no  doubt 
he  approved  of  my  sporting  make-believe,  and  I. 
didn’t  dare  to  stop  for  apologies,  since  the  Brigadier 
was  a  very  great  man  indeed.  Dick  enjoyed  these 
outings  enormously  and  was  much  impressed  by  my 
hunting  noises.  The  black  mare  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
also. 

Thus,  in  those  delusive  surroundings,  I  reverted 
fictitiously  to  the  jaunts  and  jollities  of  peace  time, 
fabricating  for  my  young  friend  a  light-hearted  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  sport  which  he  had  not  lived  long  enough 
to  share.  It  was  queer,  though,  when  we  met  some 
of  the  black-bearded  Bengal  Lancers  who  were 
quartered  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  What 
were  they  doing  among  these  wooded  ridges  with  the 
little  roads  winding  away  over  the  slopes,  toward  a 
low  yellow  sunset  and  the  nowhere  of  life  reprieved 
to  live  out  its  allotted  span? 

^  ^  * 
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Christmas  came — a  day  of  disciplined  insobriety— 
and  the  First  Battalion  entered  1916  in  a  state  of 
health  and  happiness.  But  it  was  a  hand-to-mouth 
happiness^  preyed  upon  by  that  remote  noise  of 
artillery;  and  as  for  health — well^  we  were  all  of  us 
provisionally  condemned  to  death  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  if  anyone  had  been  taken  seriously  ill 
and  sent  back  to  ^"^Bliglity'^  he  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  lucky.  For  anybody  who  allowed  himself  to 
think  things  over,  the  only  way  out  of  it  was  to  try  and 
feel  secretly  heroic,  and  to  look  back  on  the  old  life 
as  pointless  and  trivial.  I  used  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  had  “found  peace’*  in  this  new  life.  But  it  was 
a  peace  of  mind  which  resulted  from  a  physically 
healthy  existence  combined  with  a  sense  of  irrespon¬ 
sibility.  There  could  be  no  turning  back  now;  one 
had  to  do  as  one  was  told.  In  an  emotional  mood  I 
could  glory  in  the  idea  of  the  supreme  sacrifice.^ 

But  where  was  the  glory  for  the  obscure  private 
who  was  always  in  trouble  with  the  platoon  sergeant 
and  got  “medicine  and  duty”  when  he  went  to  the 
medical  officer  with  rheumatism?  He  had  enlisted 
“for  the  duration”  and  had  a  young  wife  at  home.^  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Colonel  Winchell  to  be  lecturing 
in  the  village  schoolroom  on  the  offensive  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  regiment,  but  everyone  knew  that  he 
was  booked  for  a  brigade,  and  some  said  that  he’d 
bought  a  brigadier’s  gold-peaked  cap  last  time  he 
was  on  leave. 

When  I  instructed  my  platoon,  one  or  two  everdngs 
a  week,  I  confined  myself  to  asking  them  easy  ques¬ 
tions  out  of  the  infantry  training  manual,  saying  that 
we  had  got  to  win  the  War  (and  were  certain  to)  ,  and 
reading  the  League  Football  news  aloud.  I  hadn  t 
begun  to  question  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  War 
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then;  and  if  I  had^  nothing  would  have  been  gained 
by  telling  my  platoon  about  it — apart  from  the  grave 
breach  of  discipline  involved  in  such  heart-searchings. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  the  first  gas-masks  were 
issued.  Every  morning  we  practised  putting  them  on, 
transforming  ourselves  into  grotesque  goggle-faced 
creatures  as  we  tucked  the  grey  flannel  under  our 
tunics  in  flustered  haste.  Those  masks  were  an  omen. 
An  old  wood-cutter  in  high  leather  leggings  watched 
us  curiously,  for  we  were  doing  our  gas-drill  on  the 
fringe  of  the  forest,  with  its  dark  cypresses  among  the 
leafless  oaks  and  beeches,  and  a  faint  golden  light 
over  all. 

One  Sunday  in  January  I  got  leave  to  go  into 
Amiens.  (A  rambling  train  took  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  do  the  eighteen-mile  journey.)  Dick  went  with 
me.  After  a  good  lunch  we  inspected  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  a  contrast  to  the  life  we  had  been  leading. 
But  it  was  crowded  with  sight-seeing  British  soldiers; 
the  kilted  ^Jocks’’  walked  up  and  down  the  nave  as  if 
they  had  conquered  France,  and  I  remember  seeing 
a  Japanese  officer  flit  in  with  curious  eyes.  The  long 
capes  which  many  of  the  soldiers  wore  gave  them  a 
mediaeval  aspect,  insolent  and  overbearing.  But  the 
background  was  solemn  and  beautiful.  White 
columns  soared  into  lilies  of  light,  and  the  stained- 
glass  windows  harmonized  with  the  chanting  voices 
and  the  satisfying  sounds  of  the  organ.  I  glanced  at 
Dick  and  thought  what  a  young  Galahad  he  looked 
(a  Galahad  who  had  got  his  school  colours  for  cricket) . 

Back  in  the  company  mess  at  Montague  we  found 
the  Quartermaster  talking  to  Barton,  who  was  looking 
none  too  bright,  for  old  Joe  seemed  to  think  that  we 
might  be  moving  back  to  the  Line  any  day  now. 

Young  Ormand  had  got  his  favourite  record  going 
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on  his  little  gramophone.  That  mawkish  popular  song 
haunts  me  whenever  I  am  remembering  the  War  in 
these  after-days: 

And  when  I  told  them  how  wonderfulyou  were 
They  wouldnH  believe  me;  they  wouldrit  believe  me; 
Tour  hands^your  eyes^your  lips^your  hair^ 

Are  in  a  class  beyond  compare  ... 

and  so  on.  His  records  were  few,  and  all  were  of  a 
similar  kind.  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  a  Handel 
violin  sonata  sometimes;  there  was  that  one  which 
Kreisler  had  played  the  first  time  I  heard  him.  .  . 

And  I’d  have  liked  to  hear  Aunt  Evelyn  playing  ^‘The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith”  on  that  Sunday  evening 
when  we  began  to  pull  ourselves  together  for  "‘the 
Line”.  ...  In  her  last  letter  she  had  said  how  long 
the  winter  seemed,  in  spite  of  being  so  busy  at  the 
local  hospital.  She  was  longing  for  the  spring  to  come 
again.  “Spring  helps  one  so  much  in  life.”  (In  the 
spring,  I  thought,  the  “Big  Push”  will  begin.)  Her 
chief  bit  of  news  was  that  Dixon  was  in  France. 
Although  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Army  Veterinary 
Corps  he  was  now  attached  to  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  and  was  a  sergeant.  “He  seems  quite  happy, 
as  he  has  charge  of  a  lot  of  horses,”  she  wrote.  I 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  my  seeing 
him,  but  it  seemed  unlikely.  Anyhow,  I  would  try  to 
find  out  where  he  was,  as  soon  as  I  knew  where  our 
division  was  going.  Dottrel!  thought  we  were  for  the 
Somme  trenches,  which  had  lately  been  taken  over 
from  the  French. 

,  '  'k.  .  .  k  k 

But  before  we  left  Montague  Colonel  Winchell  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  to  take  over  the  job  of  Transport 
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Officer.  This  was  an  anti-climax^  for  it  meant  that  I 
shouldn't  go  into  the  trenches.  The  late  Transport 
Officer  had  gone  on  leave^  and  now  news  had  come 
that  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  reserve  battalion  in 
England.  Mansfield  remarked  that  ^'God  seemed  to 
watch  over  some  people’h  He  seemed  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  over  me  too.  Everyone  in  company  mess 
expressed  magnanimous  approval  of  my  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  was  considered  appropriate,  on  account 
of  my  reputation  as  a  fox-hunting  man.  I  entered  on 
my  new  duties  with  “new-broom”  energy.  And  the 
Wack  mare  was  now  mine  to  ride  every  day.  For  the 
time  being  I  remained  with  "'C’  company  mess,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  Line  I  should  live  with  Dottrell 
and  the  Interpreter.  It  was  a  snug  little  job  w’-hich 
would  have  suited  Barton  down  to  the  ground. 

There  was  one  thing  which  worried  me;  I  disliked 
the  idea  of  Dick  going  into  the  front  line  while  I 
stayed  behind.  I  said  so,  and  he  told  me  not  to  be 
an  old  chump.  So  we  had  a  last  ride  round  the 
woods,  and  the  next  morning,  which  was  raw  and 
foggy,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  little  village.  The 
First  Battalion  never  had  such  a  peaceful  eight  weeks 
again  for  the  remainder  of  the  War. 

We  crossed  the  Somme  at  Picquigny:  after  that  we 
were  in  country  unknown  to  us.  I  rode  along  with 
the  rattle  and  rumble  of  limber  and  wagon  wheels, 
watching  the  patient  dun-coloured  column  winding 
away  in  front;  conscious  of  what  they  were  marching 
to,  I  felt  myself  strongly  identified  with  this  queer 
community,  which  still  contained  a  few  survivors  from 
the  original  Expeditionary  Force  battalion  which  had 
'"helped  to  make  history*’  at  Ypres  in  October,  1914. 
Most  of  the  old  soldiers  were  on  the  strength  of  the 
Transport,  which  numbered  about  sixty. 
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On  the  roll  of  the  Transport^  were  drivers,  officers’ 
grooms,  brakesmen,  and  the  men  with  the  nine  pack 
animals  which  carried  ammunition.  Then  there  was 
the  transport-sergeant  (on  whose  efficiency  my  fate 
depended),  his  corporal,  and  a  farrier-corporal;  and 
those  minor  specialists,  the  shoeing-smith,  saddler, 
carpenter,  and  cook.  Our  conveyances  were  the  G.S. 
wagon  (with  an  old  driver  who  took  ceaseless  pride 
in  his  horses  and  the  shining  up  of  his  steelwork),  the 
mess  wagon  (carrying  officers’  kits,  which  were 
strictly  limited  in  weight),  the  company  cookers 
(which  lurched  cumbersomely  along  with  the  men’s 
dinners  stewing  away  all  the  time),  the  watercart, 
and  a  two- wheeled  vehicle  known  as  ^'the  Maltese 
cart”  (which  carried  a  special  cargo  connected  with 
the  Quartermaster’s  stores  and  was  drawn  by  an  aged 
pony  named  Nobbie).  There  were  also  the  limbers, 
carrying  the  machine-guns  and  ammunition. 

The  transport-sergeant  was  a  Herefordshire  man 
who  could  easily  be  visualized  as  a  farmer  driving  to 
market  in  his  gig.  The  G.O.  had  told  me  that  the 
transport  had  been  getting  rather  slack  and  needed 
smartening  up;  but  I  was  already  aware  that  Dottrell 
and  the  transport-sergeant  could  have  managed  quite 
easily  without  my  enthusiastic  support;  they  knew  the 
whole  business  thoroughly,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  horses,  which  were  a  very  moderate 
assortment,  though  they  did  their  work  well  enough. 

So  far  I  have  said  next  to  nothing  about  the  officers 
outside  my  own  company,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  about  them  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Line,  except  that  their  average  age  was  about  twenty- 
five,  and  that  I  had  known  the  majority  of  them  at 
Glitheriand.  It  was  a  more  or  less  untried  battalion 
which  marched  across  the  Somme  that  misty  morning. 
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But  somehow  its  original  spirit  survived,  fortified  by 
those  company  sergeant-majors  and  platoon  sergeants 
whose  dudes  were  so  exacting;  how  much  depended 
on  them  only  an  ex-infantry  officer  can  say  for  certain; 
according  to  my  own  experience,  everything  depended 
on  them.  But  the  Army  was  an  interdependent 
concern,  and  when  the  Brigadier  met  us  on  the  road 
Colonel  Winchell’s  face  assumed  a  different  expres¬ 
sion  of  anxiety  from  the  one  which  it  wore  when  he 
was  riding  importantly  up  and  down  the  column  with 
the  Adjutant  at  his  heels.  (The  Adjutant,  by  the  way, 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  after  the  War,  and 
it  doesn’t  surprise  me  that  he  felt  the  need  for  a 
change  of  mental  atmosphere.)  The  Brigadier,  in  his 
turn,  became  a  more  or  less  meek  and  conciliatory 
man  when  he  encountered  the  Divisional  General. 
And  so  on,  up  to  Sir  John  French,  who  had  lately 
been  replaced  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

We  went  thirteen  miles  that  day.  I  remember, 
soon  after  we  started  on  the  second  day,  passing  the 
end  of  an  avenue,  at  the  far  end  of  which  there  was 
an  enticing  glimpse  of  an  ancient  chateau.  My  heart 
went  out  to  that  chateau:  it  seemed  to  symbolize 
everything  which  we  were  leaving  behind  us.  But 
it  was  &  bright  morning,  and  what  had  I  got  to 
complain  about,  riding  cockily  along  on  my  one- 
eyed  mare  while  Dick  was  trudging  in  front  of  his 
platoon?  ... 

On  the  third  day,  having  marched  thirty-three 
miles  altogether,  we  entered  Morlancourt,  a  village 
in  the  strip  of  undulating  landscape  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Ancre  rivers.  This  was  our  destina¬ 
tion  (until  the  next  day,  when  the  troops  went  up  to 
the  trenches,  which  were  four  or  five  miles  away) .  It 
was  an  ominous  day,  but  the  sun  shone  and  the  air 
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felt  keen;  as  we  marched  down  to  Morlancourt  a 
flock  of  pigeons  circled  above  the  roofs  with  the  light 
shining  through  their  wings.  It  was  a  village  which 
had  not  suffered  from  shell-fire.  Its  turn  came  rather 
more  than  two  years  afterwards. 

We  were  all  kept  busy  that  afternoon:  Barton  and 
the  other  company  commanders  were  harassed  by 
continuous  “chits”  from  battalion  H.Q.  and,  as 
young  Ormand  remarked  when  he  came  to  leave  his 
gramophone  in  my  care,  “everyone  had  fairly  got  the 
breeze  up  .  The  only  person  who  showed  no  sign  of 
irritability  was  the  Quartermaster,  who  continued  to 
chaff  M.  Perrineau,  with  whom  he  stumped  about  the 
village  mollifying  everyone  and  putting  difficulties  to 
rights. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  was  sent  off  to  a  hamlet  a 
mile  away  to  find  out  (from  the  billeting  officer  of  the 
New  Army  battalion  we  were  relieving  next  day) 
certain  details  of  routine  connected  with  the  transport 
of  rations  to  the  Line.  This  billeting  officer  recog¬ 
nized  me  before  I  remembered  who  he  was.  His 
name  was  Regel  (which  he  now  pronounced  Regal). 
I  had  forgotten  his  existence  since  we  were  at  school 
together.  He  now  dictated  his  methodical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  when  I  had  finished  scribbling  notes  about 
“water-trolley  horses”,  “mule-stable  just  beyond  first 
barricade”,  and  so  on,  we  talked  for  a  while  about 
old  days.  . 

“How’s  your  cousin  Willie?”  I  asked,  for  want  of 
anything  else  to  say.  His  chubby  face  looked  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  he  replied  (in  a  low  voice,  for  there 
were  two  other  officers  in  the  room) :  “He’s  on  the 
other  side— in  the  artillery.”  ... 

I  remembered  then  that  Willie  (a  very  nice  boy) 
had  always  gone  home  to  Hanover  for  the  holidays. 
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And  now  he  might  be  sending  a  five-nine  shell  over 
at  us  for  all  we,  or  he,  knew.  It  was  eleven  o’clock 
when  I  got  back  to  Morlancourt.  Dottrell  was  having 
a  glass  of  rum  and  hot  water  before  turning  in.  He 
had  already  found  out  all  the  details  which  I  had 
scribbled  in  my  notebook. 


IV 

Morlancourt  was  tucked  away  among  the 
fold  of  long  slopes  and  bare  ridges  of  plough¬ 
land.  Five  roads  entered  the  village  and  each  road,  in 
its  friendly  convergence  with  the  others,  had  its  little 
crop  of  houses.  There  was  a  church  with  a  slated 
tower  and  a  gilt  vane,  round  which  birds  wheeled 
and  clacked.  In  the  hollow  ground  in  the  middle, 
where  the  five  roads  met,  there  was  a  congregation 
of  farm  buildings  round  an  open  space  with  a  pond 
on  one  side  of  it.  It  seemed  a  comfortable  village 
when  one  looked  down  on  its  red  and  grey  roofs  and 
its  drab  and  ochre  walls. 

The  long  lines  of  the  high  ground  hid  the  rest  of  the 
world:  on  the  ridge  one  saw  a  few  straggling  trees,  a 
team  of  greys  ploughing  or  dredging,  and  some  horse¬ 
men  or  a  hooded  farm-cart  moving  along  the  white 
edge  of  the  skyline.  The  wind  piped  across  the  open, 
combing  the  thorn  bushes  wUch  grew  under  high 
banks,  and  soughing  in  isolated  plane  trees  and 
aspens.  It  was  a  spacious  landscape  of  distant  objects 
delicately  defced  under  an  immense  sky.  The  light 
swept  across  it  in  a  noble  progress  of  wind  and  cloud, 
and  evening  brought  it  mystery  and  sadness.  At  night 
the  whole  region  became  a  dusk  of  looming  slopes 
with  lights  of  village  and  bivouac  picked  out  here  and 
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there,  little  sparks  in  the  loneliness  of  time.  And 
always  the  guns  boomed  a  few  miles  away,  and  the 
droning  aeroplanes  looked  down  on  the  white  seams 
of  the  reserve  trench  lines  with  their  tangle  of  wires 
and  posts. 

Here,  while  the  battalion  began  its  “tours  of 
trenches”  (six  days  in  and  four  days  out),  I  had  my 
meals  comfortably  with  mild  M.  Rend  Perrineau  and 
Joe  Dottrell.  I  slept  in  a  canvas  hut  close  to  the 
transport  lines,  falling  asleep  to  the  roar  and  rattle 
of  trench  warfare  four  miles  away,  and  waking  to  see, 
on  sunny  mornings,  the  shadows  of  birds  flitting  across 
my  canvas  roof,  and  to  hear  the  whistling  of  starlings 
from  the  fruit  trees  and  gables  of  the  farm  near  by. 
After  breakfast  I  would  sit  for  a  while  reading  a  book 
by  the  fire  in  Dottrell’s  billet,  while  the  soldier  cook 
sang  “I  want  to  go  to  Michigan”  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  about  three  yards  away.  But  however  much 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Michigan,  he  was  lucky  not  to 
be  in  the  trenches,  and  so  was  I;  and  I  knew  it  as 
I  toddled  down  to  the  transport  lines  to  confer  with 
Sergeant  Hoskins  about  getting  some  carrots  and 
greenstuff  for  the  horses  and  indenting  for  some  new 
nosebags  and  neckpieces  for  the  limber  harness.  Some 
of  the  horses  were  looking  hide-bound,  and  I  pro¬ 
mised  the  sergeant  that  I’d  buy  a  couple  of  hundred¬ 
weight  of  linseed  for  them  when  I  went  on  leave. 
Linseed  was  a  cosy  idea;  it  reminded  me  of  peacetime 
conditions. 

Our  serious  activities  began  after  lunch.  At  half¬ 
past  two  I  mounted  the  black  mare,  and  old  Joe 
soused  himself  into  the  saddle  of  his  pony  Susan  (a 
veteran  who  had  sustained  a  shrapnel  wound  on  the 
near  hip  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres),  and  the  trans¬ 
port  moved  off  along  the  Bray  road  with  the  rations 
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for  the  battalion.  As  the  days  lengthened  the  expedi¬ 
tion  started  later,  for  we  couldn’t  go  beyond  Bray 
until  after  dusk.  It  was  a  roundabout  journey  of  seven 
miles,  and  if  we  started  at  three  we  were  never  home 
before  ten.  But  home  we  came,  to  find  Monsieur 
Perrineau  solacing  himself  with  Ormand’s  gramo¬ 
phone:  “But  when  I  told  them  how  wonderful  you 
were  or  “Just  a  little  love,  a  little  kiss”  (Perrineau 
was  hoping  to  go  on  leave  soon,  and  his  wife  was 
waiting  for  him  at  Pau). 

There  were  times  when  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  be 
somewhere  else;  I  always  went  up  to  see  my  company 
and  when  they  were  in  the  front  line  I  was  reluctant 
to  leave  them.  One  night  (during  the  second  time 
they  were  m)  I  arrived  while  our  batteries  were 
busily  retaliating  after  a  heavy  afternoon  bombard¬ 
ment  by  the  Germans.  I  had  some  difiiculty  in  get¬ 
ting  up  to  the  front  line  as  the  communication  trenches 
were  badly  knocked  about.  But  I  found  the  five  “G” 
company  officers  none  the  worse  for  having  been 
strated  with  trench-mortars,  and  my  visit  seemed 
to  cheer  them.  I  came  home  across  the  open  country 
that  mght  (which  saved  three  miles),  and  it  was  a 
rehef  to  leave  it  all  behind  me— the  water-logged 
trenches,  and  men  peering  grimly  at  me  from  under 
their  round  helmets:  riding  home  there  was  friendly 
poorn  around  me,  while  the  rockets  soared  beyond 
the  ridge  and  the  machine-guns  rattled  out  their 

imrthless  laughter.  I  left  the  mare  to  find  her  way  to 
the  gap  m  the  reserve  trench  line:  (she  never  hesitated 
though  she  had  only  been  up  that  way  once  by  day¬ 
light).  I  was  seeing  the  War  as  a  looker-on,  it  seemed. 


I  had  written  to  Dixon,  telling  him  all  about  my 
new  job,  and  I  now  received  a  reply.  We  were, 
apparently,  in  the  same  army  corps,  so  he  couldn’t 
be  so  very  many  miles  away. 

“I  have  been  wondering,  sir,”  he  wrote,  “whether 
it  might  possibly  be  fixed  up  for  me  to  exchange  into 
your  battalion  as  transport-sergeant.  You  say  your 
sergeant  has  been  in  France  since  the  beginning,  so 
he’s  done  his  bit  all  right!  It  would  be  quite  like 
old  times  for  me  to  be  your  transport-sergeant.  That 
was  a  rotten  business  about  Mr.  Colwood  being  killed, 
sir.  We  shall  aU  miss  him  very  much  when  this  War  is 
over.” 

Dixon’s  letter  sent  me  off  into  pleasant  imaginings; 
to  have  him  near  me  would  make  all  the  difference, 
I  thought.  Everything  I  had  known  before  the  War 
seemed  to  be  withering  away  and  falling  to  pieces: 
Denis  seldom  wrote  to  me,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  a 
job  on  the  Staff;  but  with  Dixon  to  talk  to  I  should 
still  feel  that  the  past  was  holding  its  own  with  the 
War;  and  I  wanted  the  past  to  survive  and  to  begin 
again;  the  idea  was  like  daylight  on  the  other  side  of 
this  bad  weather  in  which  life  and  death  had  come 
so  close  to  one  another.  I  couldn’t  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  Stephen  being  dead.  And  Denis  had  become 
so  remote  that  I  seldom  remembered  him,  though  I 
couldn’t  say  why  it  was. 

So,  by  the  time  I  was  showing  Dottrell  the  letter, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Dixon’s  exchange  was 
as  good  as  settled.  Joe  read  the  letter  through  twice. 
“Your  old  groom  must  be  a  good  sport,”  he  remarked, 
pouring  himself  out  a  couple  of  inches  of  O.V.H.  and 
adding  a  similar  amount  of  water  .  “But  it  would  take 
a  deal  of  wangling  to  work  his  exchange.  And  if 
you  want  my  private  opinion,  young  George,  he’d 
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far  better  stay  where  he  is.  Well  find  ourselves  in 
much  less  cushy  places  than  this,  and  you  say  he’s 
turned  forty-five - ’’  He  handed  me  the  letter. 

And  you  might  find  yourself  back  with  ‘C’  company 
again  if  we  had  some  casualties.  Things  change  pretty 
qifick  nowadays.  And  I  don’t  mind  betting  there’ll  be 
a  few  changes  when  Kinjack  rolls  up  to  take  com- 
mand  of  the  battalionT’ 


wisely.  For  everyone  now  knew  that 
Wmchell  had  got  his  brigade,  and  Major  Kinjack  was 
expected  (from  the  Second  Battafion)  in  a  week  or 
two.  And  Ednjack  had  a  somewhat  alarming "reputa- 
bon  as  a  disciplinarian.  _  He  was,  according  to 
mobrell,  who  had  known  him  since  he  was  a  subaltern, 
a  bloody  fine  soldier  but  an  absolute  pig  if  you  got 
the  wrong  side  of  him”.  Old  man  Barton  was  in  a 
tvutter  about  the  new  C.O.,  his  only  hope  being,  he 
said,  that  Kinjack  would  send  him  home  as  incom- 
petent  Barton  came  in  at  this  moment,  for  the  bat- 

trenches  the  day  before. 

Why,  Barton,”  exclaimed  Cottrell,  “you  look  as 
ir  you  d  just  come  out  of  quod!” 

Barton’s  hair  had  been  cut  by  an  ex-barber  (servant 
o  the  medical  officer),  who  had  borrowed  a  pair  of 
horse-chppers  to  supplement  his  scissors.  Barton 
^ggled  and  rubbed  his  cropped  cranium.  He  said 
h  made  hiin  feel  more  efiicieut,  and  began  to  chaff 
iJick  (who  had  come  in  to  ask  if  he  might  go  for 
a  ride  with  me  that  afternoon)  about  his  beautifully 
brashed  hair.  “Kmjack’U  soon  have  the  horse- 
chppers  on  your  track,  young  man!”  he  said.  Dick 
smiled  and  said  nothing. 

_  We  arranged  to  go  for  a  ride,  and  he  went  off  to 
inspect  the  company’s  dinners.  When  he  had  gone  - 
Barton  remarked  that  he  wished  he  could  get  Dick  to 
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take  more  care  of  himself  up  in  the  Line,  sent  him 
out  on  a  short  patrol  two  nights  ago^  but  he  stayed 
out  there  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  and  went  right 
up  to  the  Boche  wire.’^  Old  Joe  agreed  that  he  was 
a  rare  good  lad;  no  cold  feet  about  him;  the  country 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  many  more  like  that.  ,  .  . 

And  he  got  on  to  his  favourite  subject — ^‘The 
Classes  and  the  Masses”.  For  Joe  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  darkest  part  of  Manchester,  and  he  prided 
himself  on  being  an  old-fashioned  socialist.  But  his 
Socialism  was  complicated  by  his  fair-minded  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  good  qualides  of  the  best  type  of  the 
ofScer  class,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  close  contact 
ever  since  he  enlisted.  He  clenched  a  knotted  fist. 
‘This  war”,  he  exclaimed  in  his  husky  voice,  “is 
being  carried  on  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the 
land — the  blue-blooded  upper  ten  and  the  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  people  that  some  silly  bastard  called  ‘the 
Submerged  Tenth’.  All  the  others  are  making  what 
they  can  out  of  it  and  shirking  the  dirty  work.  Selfish 
hogs!  And  the  politicians  are  no  better.” 

“That’s  light,  Joe.  That’s  the  stuff  to  give  ’em!” 
said  Barton. 

And  they  both  drank  damnation  to  the  (enigmatic) 
part  of  the  population  which  was  leaving  all  the  dirty 
work  to  the  infantry.  Their  generalizations,  perhaps, 
were  not  altogether  fair.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
blue  blood  at  G.H.Q.and  Army  Headquarters.  And 
Mansfield  and  Durley,  to  name  only  two  of  our  own 
officers,  were  undoubtedly  members  of  “the  middle 
class”,  whatever  that  may  be. 

-k  -k  k 

My  ride  with  Dick  was  a  great  success.  Over  the 
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rolling  uplands  and  through  an  occasional  strip  of 
woodland,  with  the  sun  shining  and  big  clouds  mov¬ 
ing  prosperously  on  a  boisterous  north-west  wind,  we 
rode  to  a  village  six  or  seven  miles  away,  and  had  tea 
at  an  unbelievable  shop  where  the  cakes  were  as  good 
as  anything  in  Amiens.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  say  how 
many  we  ate,  but  the  evening  star  shone  benevolently 
down  on  us  from  among  a  drift  of  rosy  clouds  while 
we  were  cantering  home  to  Morlancourt.  But  about 
a  fortnight  later,  when  Dick  was  up  in  the  trenches, 
I  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  one  I  had  sent  Dixon. 
Someone  informed  me  that  Sergeant  Dixon  had  died 
of  pneumonia.  Major  Kinjack  arrived  to  take  com¬ 
mand  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 


V 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kinjack  (to  give  him  his 
new  rank)  exceeded  aU  our  expectadons.  He  was 
the  personification  of  military  efficiency.  Personal 
charm  was  not  his  strong  point,  and  he  made  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  it.  He  was  aggressive  and  blatant,  but  he 
knew  his  job,  and  for  that  we  respected  him  and 
were  grateful.  His  predecessor  had  departed  in  his 
Brigadier’s  cap  without  saying  good-bye  to  anyone. 
For  that  we  were  less  grateful;  but  as  Dottrell  said; 

He’d  had  Brigadier  on  the  brain  ever  since  he  came 
back  off  leave,  and  now  he’d  never  be  satisfied  till  he’d 
got  a  Divtision  and  another  decoration  to  go  with  it.” 
Dottrell  had  just  got  his  D.S.O.,  so  he  had  no  cause  to 
feel  jealous,  even  if  he  had  been  capable  of  that  feel¬ 
ing,  which  he  wasn’t.  His  only  complaint  was  that 
they  didn’t  rnake  his  “acting  rank”  permanent.  He 
aired  that  grievance  several  evenings  a  week,  especi- 


ally  when  he  had  got  back  late  with  the  ration  party 
and  his  references  to  the  “permanent”  Quartermaster 
(at  Army  Headquarters)  were  far  from  flattering. 

Colonel  &njack  stopped  one  night  in  Morlancourt, 
and  on  the  following  afternoon  I  guided  him  up  to  the 
Line,  pmg  by  the  short  cut  across  the  open  country 
and  the  half-aug  and  feebly  wired  reserve  trench 
winch,  we  hoped,  would  never  be  utilized.  The  new 
C.O.  had  inspected  the  Transport  in  the  morning 
without  active  disapproval,  but  he  was  less  pleased 

K  V  /r  on  the  ridge  (half  a  mile 

behind  the  front  line)  attracted  a  few  shells,  none  of 
which  exploded  near  us.  This  was  considered  quite  a 
good  joke  in  the  battalion,  and  I  was  often  reminded 
afterwards  of  how  Td  got  Kinjack  welcomed  with 
wiiizz-bangs. 

“The  Bodms  saw  Kinjack  coming  all  right.  The 
Transport  Officer  made  sure  of  that!”  Barton  would 

say^  with  a  chuckle. 

of  my  easy  job,  it  was  supposed  that  I 
could  be  a  bit  of  a  daredevil  if  I  liked.  Not  that  I 
wanted  to  be,  that  afternoon;  Kinjack  frightened  the 

sceptical  of  my  ability  to 
find  the  way  that  I  began  to  feel  none  too  sure  about 
itmyselt.  .  H  is,  however,  just  conceivable  that  at 
at  time  I  didn  t  care  what  happened  to  the  new 

uoionel  or  anybody  else.  ... 

That  same  day,  at  about  midnight,  I  was  awakened 
by  Dottrell,  who  told  me  that  I  was  to  go  on  leave 
next  mormng.  I  drove  to  the  station  in  the  Maltese 
cart;  the  tram  started  at  9.30,  crawled  to  Havre,  and 
by  ten  o  clock  next  day  I  was  in  London.  I  had  been 
in  Trance  less  than  four  months.  As  regards  war 

^  u  I  had  noticed 

that  officers  back  from  their  ten  days’  leave  were 
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usually  somewhat  silent  about  it.  Then,  after  a  few 
weeks,  they  began  to  look  forward  to  their  next  leave 
again,  and  to  talk  about  this  future  fact.  But  there 
w^n  t  rnuch  to  be  said  about  mine,  for  it  was  bitterly 
cold  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  knocked  my  hopes  of 
hunting  on  the  head.  So  I  remained  quietly  with 
Aunt  Evelyn  at  Butley,  telling  myself  that  it  was  a 
great  luxury  to  have  a  hot  bath  every  day,  and  waiting 
for  a  thaw.  If  it  thawed  I  should  have  two  or  three 
days  with  the  Ringwell  on  Colonel  Hesmon’s  horses. 

nd  I  should  stay  at  Hoadley  Rectory.  But  no  thaw 
came,  and  I  returned  to  France  without  having  been 
to  the  Rectory,  which  had  been  a  painful  idea,  in  any 
case.  The  Rector  evidently  felt  the  same,  for  he  wrote 
me  a  sad  letter  in  which  he  said  “as  I  think  of  all  the 
suffering  and  death,  the  anxieties  and  bereavements 
of  tms  terrible  struggle,  I  feel  that  in  our  ignorance 
we  can  only  rest  on  the  words,  ‘What  I  do  thou 
lowest  not  now  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter’ 
Obedience  and  self-sacrifice  for  right  and  truth  in 
spite  of  suffering  and  death  is  Christianity  ”  I 
received  t^s  letter  on  my  last  day  at  Butley.  Sitting 
alone  in  the  schoolroom  late  at  night,  I  felt  touched 
by  the  goodness  and  patience  of  my  old  friend,  but  I 
was  unable  to  accept  his  words  in  the  right  spirit 

And  England  wasn  t  what  it  used  to  be.  I  had  been 

noon-°h!7tf,°°w^^^  Captain  Huxtable  that  after- 
thnTjp^r  the  War  was  making  an  old  man  of  him, 
though  he  did  best  to  be  bright.  And  kind  Aunt 

them  “hell  f  “d  called 

myself  defending  them, 
^though  I  couldn’t  claim  acquaintance  with  I  single 
one  of  them  (except  Willie  Regel,  and  I  shouldn’t 
have  known  him  by  sight  if  I’d  met  him)  . 
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Looking  round  the  room  at  the  enlarged  photo¬ 
graphs  of  my  hunters,  I  began  to  realize  that  my  past 
was  wearing  a  bit  thin.  The  War  seemed  to  have 
made  up  its  mmd  to  obliterate  all  those  early  adven- 
tures  ofmine  Pomt-to-point  cups  shone,  but  without 
conviction.  And  Dixon  was  dead.  ... 

battalion  The  only  way  to  forget  about  the  War  was 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  But  the  fire 

W,  was  hissing  on  the  ho? 

S  t  wearing  my  old  civiHan  clothes,  and 

to  make  myself  a  cup  of  tea.  Old  Joe  will  be  on  his 
way  home  with  the  transport  now,  I  thought,  con¬ 
trasting  my  comfort  with  him  joggfing  along  S- 
Bray  road  in  this  awful  weather.  His  bronchitis  had 
been  bad  Imely,  too.  Dick  was  a  thought  which  I 
recessed.  He  would  be  getting  his  leave  soon,  any- 
....  The  Rector  said  we  were  fighting  for  right 
and  truth;  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to^think  it  aU  St 
now.  There  were  those  things  to  take  back  for  the 

brandy  for  DottreU  and  some 
smoked  salmon  for  ‘G”  company  mess— I  mustn’t 
make  any  mistake  about  that  when  I  get  to  town  in 
the  mormng,  I  thought _ 

And  the  next  evening  I  was  on  the  boat  at  South¬ 
ampton;  the_  weather  had  turned  mild  again;  it  was 
a  quiet  evemng;  I  watched  the  red  and  green  lights 
across  the  harbour,  and  listened  to  the  creaking  ^ies 
of  Ae  gulls,  hke  the  sound  of  windlasses  and  pSueys 
in  circles  or  settled  on  the  smooth 
dusk  of  the  water.  From  the  town  came  the  note  of 
abugle,  a  remote  call,  like  the  last  thought  of  home, 
^d  then  we  were  churmng  across  the  dark  sea,  to 
find  France  still  under  snow. 
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There  was  a  continuous  rumble  and  grumble  of 
bombardment  while  we  were  going  up  with  the 
rations  on  the  day  after  I  got  back  from  leave.  As  we 
came  over  the  hill  beyond  Bray  the  darkness  toward 
Albert  was  lit  with  the  glare  of  explosions  that  blinked 
and  bumped.  Dottrell  remarked  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  mix-up,  which  was  his  way  of  saying 
that  he  didn’t  altogether  like  the  look  of  things  that 
evening. 


When  we  arrived  at  the  ration  dump  the  quarter¬ 
master-sergeant  told  us  that  the  battalion  had  been 
standing  to  for  the  past  tw'o  hours.  It  was  possible 
that  the  Boches  might  be  coming  across.  “C”  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  front  line.  The  noise  was  subsiding 
so  I  went  up  there,  leaving  Joe  to  pay  his  nightly  call 
at  battalion  headquarters. 

Stxmbling  and  splashing  up  a  communication 
trench  known  as  Canterbury  Avenue,  with  the  parcel 
ot  smoked  salmon  stuffed  into  my  haversack,  I  felt 
that  smoked  salmon  wasn’t  much  of  an  antidote  for 
people  who  had  been  putting  up  with  all  that  shell- 
fire.  Still,  It  was  something.  .  .  .  Round  the  next 
corner  I  had  to  flatten  myself  against  the  wall  of  that 
wet  ditch,  for  someone  was  being  carried  down  on  a 
stretcher.  An  extra  stretcher-bearer  walking  behind 
told  me  It  was  Corporal  Price  of  “C”  company.  “A 
nfle-grenade  got  him  . . .  looks  as  ifhe’s  a  goner. . . 
fm  face  w^  only  a  blur  of  white  in  the  gloom:  then 
wth  the  drumnung  of  their  boots  on  the  trench- 
boards,  Corporal  Price  left  the  War  behind  him 
I  remembered  him  vaguely  as  a  quiet  httle  man  in 

mon  I  th^a^r’  offering  Mm  smoked  sal- 

mon  I  thought,  as  I  came  to  the  top  of  Canterbury 

Avenue,  and,  as  usual,  lost  my  way  in  the  maze  of 

saps  and  small  trenches  behind  the  front  line.  Wat- 
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hng  Street  was  the  one  I  wanted.  Finding  one’s  wav 
about  the  trenches  in  the  dark  was  no  easy  job  when 
one  didn  t  live  up  there.  I  passed  the  dug-outs  of  the 
support  company  at  Maple  Redoubt.  Candles  and 
braziers  ghnt^  through  the  curtain-flaps  and  voices 
muttered  gruffly  from  the  little  underground  cabins 
(which  would  have  been  safer  if  they  had  been 
deeper  down  in  the  earth).  Now  and  agin  there  was 
the  sphtting  crack  of  a  rifle-shot  from  the  other 
side,  or  a  five-mne  shell  droned  serenely  across  the 
upper  air  to  burst  with  a  hoUow  bang;  voluminous 
reverberations  rolled  along  the  valley.  The  shallow 
blanclung  flare  of  a  rocket  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the 
mounds  of  bleached  sandbags  on  the  Redoubt.  Its 
brief  whiteness  died  downward,  leaving  a  dart  world- 
corners,  piping  drearily  through 
craves  of  the  parapet;  very  different  was  the  voice 

^  hSiJT"^ 

Pushing  past  the  gas-blanket,  I  blundered  down  the 
stairs  to  the  company  headquarters’  dug-out.  There 
were  twenty  steps  to  that  earthy  smelling  den,  with 
Its  thick  wooden  props  down  the  middle  and  its  pre¬ 
carious  yellow  candlelight  casting  wobbHng  shadow! 
Barton  was  sitting  on  a  box  at  the  rough  table  with 

a  tin  mug  and  a  half-empty  whiskfbottlS 

shoulders  were  hunched  and  the  collar  of  his  trench- 
coat  was  turned  up  to  his  ears.  Dick  was  in  deep 
shadow,  lying  on  a  bu^  (made  of  wire-netting  with 
sandbags  on  it).  It  was  a  morose  cramped 
httle  scene,  loathsome  to  live  in  as  it  is  hateful  to 

r  musty;  lumps  of 

fbSJmefr'f  “ceihng”  at  intervals.  There  was 
a^bad  smeU  of  burnt  grease,  and  the  frizzle  of  some- 
g  lying  in  the  adjoining  kennel  that  was  called 
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the^  kitchen  was  the  only  evidence  of  ordinary  civili¬ 
zation  that  and  Barton^s  shining  pince-nez,  and  the 
maps  and  notebooks  which  were  on  the  table.  ,  ,  . 

Smoked  salmon  from  Piccadilly  Circus  was  some¬ 
thing  after  all.  It  ^  cheered  Barton  immensely.  He 
impacked  it;  he  sniffed  it;  and  no  doubt  it  brought 
the  lights  of  London  into  his  mind. 

if  only  this  war  would  stop!’’  he  exclaimed. 

I  d  be  off  to  Scott’s  oyster-bar  like  a  streak  of  light 
and  you’d  never  get  me  away  from  it  again!” 

He  held  the  smoked  salmon  under  Dick’s  nose  and 
told  him  what  a  lucky  young  devil  he  was  to  be  going 
on  leave  in  two  or  three  days’  time.  Dick  wasn’t  as 
bright  as  usual;  he’d  got  a  rotten  headache,  he  said. 
Barton  told  him  he’d  better  let  Ormand  go  out  with 
the  mring-party  instead  of  him.  But  he  said  no,  he’d 
be  ail  right  by  then,  and  Ormand  had  been  out  last 
^arton  told  me  they’d  had  a  lively  time  with 
^"'ders  for  the  whole  of 
the  front  line  to  be  re-wired;  we’ve  been  at  it  every 
mght,  but  he  came  up  this  morning  with  his  big 
I^nscope,  strafing  like  hell  about  the  gaps  along  by 
the  rmne-craters.  He  says  the  wire  isn’t  strong 
raough  to  stop  a  wheelbarrow— why  a  wheelbarrow 
God  knows!”  He  laughed,  rather  hysterically;  his 
nerves  were  on  edge,  and  no  wonder.  .  .  .  For,  as  he 
said,  what  wth  the  muck  everything  was  in  since  the 
snow  melted,  and  being  chivvied  by  Kinjack,  and 
fiien  being  crumped”  all  the  afternoon,  life  hadn’t 
been  wor*  living  lately.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
goo  old  Barton  seemed  equally  concerned  because 
the  snowy  weather  had  prevented  me  from  having 

on  leave.  And  Dick  agreed  thal 
it  had  been  very  rough  on  me. 

Mansfield  and  Ormand  came  in  at  that  moment; 
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these  two  were  very  good  friends,  and  they  always 
seeined  to  be  cheering  one  another  up.  They  had 
left  Durley  on  duty  in  the  front  trench.  They  wanted 
to  hear  all  about  the  “shows”  I  had  been  to  in 
London,  but  I  couldn’t  tell  them  anything  (though  I 
wished  I  could),  for  I  hadn’t  been  to  a  theatre,  afd  it 
was  no  u^  talking  about  the  Symphony  Concert  at 
Q,^_en  s  Hall,  which  now  made  me  feel  rather  a  prig 
Dick_wa3  still  lying  in  his  dark  corner  when  I  said 
good-night  and  groped  my  way  up  the  steps,  leaying 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  smoked  salmon.  Going 
down  Canterbury  Avenue  it  was  so  pitch  black  that 
couldn  t  see  my  own  hand;  once  or  twice  a  flare 
spectral  region  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  behind  me;  lit  by  that  unearthly  glare  the  dark¬ 
ness  became  desolation.  ° 


Coimng  up  from  the  transport  lines  at  twelve 
o  clock  next  mormng  I  found  Joe  Dottrell  standing 
outside  the  Quartermaster’s  stores.  His  face  warned 
me  to  e^ect  bad  news.  No  news  could  have  been 
worse.  Dick  had  been  killed.  He  had  been  hit  in 
the  throat  by  a  rifle  bullet  while  out  with  the  wiring- 
prty,  and  had  died  at  the  dressing-station  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  The  battalion  doctor  had  been  a 
throat  specialist  before  the  War,  but  this  had  not 
been  enough. 

The  sky  was  angry  with  a  red  smoky  sunset  when 
we  rode  up  with  the  rations.  Later  on,  when  it  was 
dark,  we  stood  _  on  the  bare  slope  just  above  the 
ration  dump  while  the  Brigade  chaplain  went  through 
his  words;  a  flag  covered  all  that  we  were  there  for; 
only  the  white  stripes  on  the  flag  made  any  impression 
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on  the  dimness  of  the  night.  Once  the  chaplain’s 
words  were  obliterated  by  a  prolonged  burst  of 
machine-gun  fire;  when  he  had  finished,  a  trench- 
mortar  “canister”  fell  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
spouting  the  earth  up  with  a  crash.  ...  A  sack  was 
lowered  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  sack  was 
Dick.  I  knew  Death  then. 

*  *  * 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  battalion  was  back  at 
Morlancourt,  and  Kinjack  was  having  a  look  round 
the  Transport  lines,  he  remarked  that  he  wasn’t  sure 
that  I  wasn’t  rather  wasted  as  Transport  Officer.  “I’d 
much  rather  be  with  ‘C’  Company,  sir.”  Some  sort 
of  anger  surged  up  inside  me  as  1  said  it.  .  ,  .  He 
agreed.  No  doubt  he  had  intended  me  to  return  to 
my  platoon. 


VI 

jU'  ASTER  WAS  late  in  April  that  year;  my  first  three 
tours  of  trenches  occupied  me  during  the  last 
tozrty  days  of  Lent.  This  essential  season  in  the 
Church  calendar  was  not,  as  far  as  I  remember,  re¬ 
marked  upon  by  anyone  in  my  company,  although 
the  name  of  Christ  was  often  on  our  bps,  and  Mans- 
held  (when  a  canister  made  a  mess  of  the  trench  not 
many  yards  away  from  him)  was  even  heard  to  refer 
to  our  Saviour  as  “murry  old  Jesus!”  These  innocuous 
blasphemings  of  the  holy  name  were  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  War,  in  which  the  principles  of 
Christianity  were  either  obliterated  or  falsified  for 
the  convenience  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Up 
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in  the  trenches  every  man  bore  his  own  burden*  the 
Sabbath  was  not  made  for  man;  and  if  a  man’laid 
down  his  life  for  his  friends  it  was  no  part  of  his 
military  duties._  To  Idll  an  enemy  was  an  effective 
action;  to  bring  in  one  of  our  own  wounded  was  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  unrelated  to  our  war-aims.  The  Brigade 
chaplain  did  not  exhort  us  to  love  our  enemies  He 
was  content  to  lead  off  with  the  hymn  “How  sweet 
the  name  of  Jesus  sounds”! 

I  mention  this  war-time  dilemma  of  the  Churches 
because  my  own  mind  was  in  rather  a  muddle  at  that 
toe.  I  went  up  to  the  trenches  with  the  intention  of 
tiying  to  kill  someone.  It  was  my  idea  of  getting  a 
bit  of  my  own  back.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it 
to  anyone;  but  it  was  this  feeling  which  took  me  out 
patrolling  the  rmne-craters  whenever  an  opportunity 

offered  itself.  It  was  a  phase  in  my  war  experience _ 

no  more  irrational  than  the  rest  of  the  proceedings 
I  suppose;  it  was  an  outburst  of  bhnd  bravado  which 
now  seems  paltry  when  I  compare  it  with  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  an  officer  like  Julian  Durley,  who  did 
everything  that  was  asked  of  him  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Lent,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  observed  by  us.  But 
arton  got  somewhere  near  observing  it  one  evening. 
We  iiad  just  returned  to  our  dug-out  aher  the  twiligffi 

-th  The  rations  had  come  up, 

and  TOth  them  the  mail.  After  reading  a  letter  from 
ffis  wfe  he  looked  at  me  and  said:  “O  Kangar,  how  I 
wsh  I  were  a  cathedral  organist!”  (I  was  known  as 

wffich^y™'^  company.)  His  remark, 

wffich  had  no  connection  with  any  religious  feeling, 

NothL°^  reininiscences  of  cathedral  close! 

Notlnng  would  be  mcer,  we  thought,  than  to  be 
sauntering  back,  after  Evensong,  to  one  of  those  snug 
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old  houses,  with  a  book  of  anthems  under  our  arms 
— preferably  on  a  mild  evening  toward  the  end  of 
October.  (In  his  civilian  days  Barton  had  attended 
race  meetings  regularly;  his  musical  experience  had 
been  confined  to  musical  comedy.) 

The  mail  that  evening  had  brought  me  a  parcel 
from  Aunt  Evelyn,  which  contained  two  pots  of 
specially  good  jam.  Ration  jam  was  usually  in  tins, 
and  of  tins  it  tasted.  Barton  gazed  affectionately  at 
the  coloured  label,  which  represented  a  cherry¬ 
growing  landscape.  The  label  was  a  talisman  which 
carried  his  mind  safely  to  the  home  counties  of 
England.  He  spoke  of  railway  travelling.  “Do  you 
remember  the  five-thirty  from  Paddington?  What  a 
dear  old  train  it  was!”  Helping  himself  to  a  spoonful 
of  cherry  jam  he  mentally  passed  through  Maiden¬ 
head  in  a  Pullman  carriage.  .  .  .  The  mail  had  also 
brought  me  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Ringwell  Hunt. 
These  Hunt  accounts  made  me  feel  homesick.  And  it 
appeared  that  the  late  Mr.  S.  Col  wood  had  sub¬ 
scribed  ten  pounds.  He  must  have  sent  it  early  in 
September,  just  before  he  was  killed.  No  doubt  he 
wrote  the  cheque  in  a  day  dream  about  hunting.  ... 

In  the  meantime  we  were  down  in  that  frowsty 
smelling  dug-out,  listening  to  the  cautious  nibbling 
of  rats  behind  the  wooden  walls;  and  above  ground 
there  was  the  muffled  boom  of  something  bursting. 
And  two  more  offlcers  had  been  killed.  Not  in  our 
company  though.  The  Germans  had  put  up  another 
mine  that  afternoon  without  doing  us  any  damage. 
Their  trenches  were  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  ours;  in  some  places  less  than  fifty.  It  was  a 
sector  of  the  line  winch  specialized  in  mines;  more 
than  half  of  our  750-yard  frontage  was  pitted  with 
mine-craters,  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  .  .  . 
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"They  were  digging  in  front  of  Bois  Franyais  Trench 
again  last  night,”  I  remarked. 

Barton  had  just  received  a  message  from  battalion 
headquarters  saying  that  the  company  front  was  to 

be  thoroughly  patrolled. 

“I’ll  take  O’Brien  out  with  me  to-night,”  I  added. 

Barton’s  ruddy  face  had  resumed  the  worried 
expression  which  it  wore  when  messages  came  from 
Kinjack  or  the  Adjutant. 

“All  right,_  Kangar;  but  do  be  careful.  It  puts  the 
fear  of  God  into  me  when  you’re  out  there  and  I’m 
waiting  for  you  to  come  in.” 

It  put  the  fear  of  God  into  me  too,  but  it  was  the 
only  escape  into  freedom  which  I  could  contrive,  up 
in  those  trenches  opposite  Fricourt  and  Mametz.  And 
I  was  angry  with  the  War. 

*  *  * 

Memory  eliminates  the  realities  of  bodily  discom¬ 
fort  which  made  the  texture  of  trench-life  what  it  was. 
Mental  activity  was  clogged  and  hindered  by  gross 
physical  actualities.  It  was  these  details  of  discomfort 
which  constituted  the  humanity  of  an  infantryman’s 
existence.  Being  in  the  trenches  meant  among  other 
things  having  a  “trench-mouth”. 

I  can  see  myself  sitting  in  the  sun  in  a  nook  among 
the  sandbags  and  chalky  debris  behind  the  support 
line.  There  is  a  strong  smell  of  chloride  of  lime.  I  am 
scraping  the  caked  mud  off  my  wire- torn  puttees  with 
a  rusty  entrenching  tool.  Last  ndght  I  was  out  patrol¬ 
ling  with  Private  O’Brien,  who  used  to  be  a  dock 
labourer  at  Cardiff.  We  threw  a  few  Mills’  bombs  at  a 
German  working-party  who  were  putting  up  some 
wire  and  had  no  wish  to  do  us  any  harm.  Probably 
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I  am  feeling  pleased  with  myself  about  this.  Now 
and  again  a  leisurely  five-nine  shell  passes  overhead 
in  the  blue  air  where  the  larks  are  singing.  The 
Mund  of  the  shell  is  like  water  trickling  into  a  can. 
ihe  curve  of  its  trajectory  sounds  peaceful  until  the 
culnunating  crash.  A  little  weasel  runs  past  my  out¬ 
stretched  feet,  glancing  at  me  %vith  tiny  bright  eyes 
apparently  unafraid.  One  of  our  shrapnel  shells' 
whizzing  oyer  to  the  enemy  lines,  bursts  with  a 
hollow  crash.  Against  the  clear  morning  sky  a  cloud 
oi  dark  smoke  expands  and  drifts  away.  Slowly  its 
dingy  wrestling  vapours  take  the  form  of  a  hooded 
giant  with  clumsy  expostulating  arms.  Then,  with 
a  gradual  gesture  of  acquiescence,  it  lolls  sideways, 
tailing  oyer  into  the  attitude  of  a  swimmer  on  his  side 
in  r  Ives  into  nothingness.  Perhaps  the 

shell  has  blled  someone.  Whether  it  has  or  whether 
It  hasn  t,  I  continue  to  scrape  my  puttees,  and  the 
weasel  goes  about  his  business.  The  sun  strikes  the 
ghnting  wings  of  an  aeroplane,  forging  away  west¬ 
ward.  Somewhere  on  the  slope  behind  me  a  par- 
tadge  makes  its  unmifitary  noise— down  there  where 
Uick  was  buried  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dick’s  father  was 
a  very  good  man  with  a  gun,  so  Dick  used  to  say.  .  .  . 


Down  in  the  reserve  line  I  was  sitting  in  the  gloom 
of  the  steel  hut  (hke  being  inside  a  boiler)  reading  a 

sang 

in  ^  a.dj0imng  cubby-hole.  Being 

m  reserve  was  a  sluggish  business;  in  the  front  line 
we  were  much  less  morose.  Outside  there  was  a 
remote  rumble  going  on,  like  heavy  furSture  beLg 
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moved  about  in  a  room  overhead.  But  the  little 
wooden  weather-vane  on  the  roof  kept  on  spinning 
and  rattling  as  though  nothing  were  amiss  with  the 
world.  Then  the  patter  of  rain  began,  and  I  shivered 
and  turned  chilly  and  thought  of  home  and  safety, 
w  going  up  with  that  working-party 

We  should  be  out  from  eight  till  midnight!  pilinv 
sandbap  on  the  parapet  of  the  front-line  trench! 
wiiicii  had.  suiiered  from  the  wet  weather 
It  was  a  pitch  dark  night.  As  we  were  going  up 
across  the  open  to  the  support  Hne,  the  bombirdment! 
about  two  imles  away  m  the  low  country  on  our  left 
reached  a  climax.  The  sky  winked  and  flickered  like 
a  thunderstorm  gone  crazy.  It  was  a  battle  seen  in 
immature  against  a  screen  of  blackness.  Rocket- 
hghts,  red  and  white,  curved  upward;  in  the  rapid 
glare  of  bursting  explosives  the  floating  smoke  showed 
ruf^s  and  tormented;^  it  was_  like  the  last  hour  of 
omorrah,^  one  couldn  t  imagine  anything  left  alive 
there.  But  it  was  only  a  small  local  attack— probably 
a  raid  by  fifty  M,  which  would  be  reported  in  two 
lines  of  the  G.H.Q,.  communique  It  would  soon  be 
our  turn  to  do  a  raid.  The  Brigadier  had  made  it 
quite  clear  t^t  he  “wanted  a  prisoner”.  One  would 
be  enough.  He  wanted  to  make  certain  what  troops 
were  m  front  of  us.  P 


For  identification  purposes  a  dead  body  would  be 
letter  than  nothing,  Etinjack  said.  O’Brien  and  I 
vent  out  one  moonlight  night  into  a  part  of  no-man’s- 
and  where  there  were  no  mine-craters.  We  had  been 
Mtructed  to  bring  in  a  dead  body  which  fso  our 
Observation  Officer  said)  was  lying  out  there.  Thl 
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Germans  had  been  across  the  night  before,  cutting 
our  wire,  and  the  Lewis-gun  officer  was  certain  that 
he  had  indicted  severe  casualties  on  them.  Anyhow, 
a  pair  of  boots  could  be  seen  sticking  up  out  of  a 
shell-hole.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  boots  we 
found  them  attached  to  the  body  of  a  French  soldier 
who  had  been  there  several  months.  I  didn’t  like  this 
much;  but  O’Brien  whispered  to  me:  “T’Colonel 
shall  have  t’boot,”  and  the  boot,  with  half  a  leg  on 
it,  was  sent  down  to  Kinjack,  as  a  proof  of  our 
efficiency. 

Prisoners  were  seldom  seen  at  that  time.  I  never 
saw  one  myself  until  the  Somme  battle  began  in  the 
summer.  The  landscape  was  in  front  of  us;  similar  in 
character  to  the  one  behind  us,  but  mysterious  with 
its  unknown  quality  of  being  “behind  the  Boche  line”. 
We  could  see  the  skeleton  villages  of  Fricourt  and 
Mametz,  and  the  ruinous  cemetery  (which  the  men 
called  “the  rest  camp”).  But  the  enemy  was  invisible. 
On  still  nights  our  sleepy  sentries  heard  him  cough 
from  the  far  side  of  the  craters.  He  patrolled,  and  we 
patrolled.  Often,  when  I  was  crawling  about  on  my 
belly,  I  imagined  a  clod  of  earth  to  be  a  hostile  head 
and  shoulders  watching  me  from  a  shell-hole.  But 
patrols  had  a  sensible  habit  of  avoiding  personal 
contact  with  one  another,  hfen  in  the  Tunnelling 
Company  who  emerged,  blinking  and  dusty  white, 
from  the  mine-shafts,  had  heard  the  enemy  digging 
deep  underground.  They  may  even  have  heard  the 
muffled  mutter  of  German  voices.  But,  apart  from 
the  projectiles  he  sent  us,  the  enemy  was,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  an  unknown  quantity.  The  Staff 
were  the  people  who  knew  all  about  him.  ... 


Spring  arrived  late  that  year.  Or  was  it  that  spring 

kept  away  from  the  front  line  as  long  as  possible^ 
Up  there  it  seemed  as  though  the  winter  would  last 

for  ever.  On  wet  days  the  trees  a  mile  away  were 
hke  ash-grey  smoke  mmg  from  the  naked  ridges,  and 
It  felt  very  much  as  fr  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  SO  we  were;  for  that  enemy  world  (which  by 
daylight  we  saw  through  loopholes  or  from  a  hidden 
observation  post)  had  no  relation  to  the  landscape  of 
hfe.  It  had  meant  the  end  of  the  world  for  the  man 
whose  helmet  was  still  lying  about  the  trench  with  a 
jagged  hole  through  it.  Steel  hats  (which  our  Division 

rifle  hS. 

By  five  o  riWk  on  a  frosty  white  morning  it  would 

broken  roofs  emerged  here 
and  there  from  the  folds  of  mist  that  drifted  if  a  dense 

""-T  chasms 

of  the  sky  flushed  with  the  faint  pink  of  dawn  Stand- 

mg-to  at  davm  was  adesolateaffair.  The  men  stamped 

B  scurried  along  the  crannied  pma- 

pets.  But  we  d  had  our  tot  of  rum,  and  we  w^e  to 

e-un  to^fln  •  •  •  B>andelions  had  be- 

tiencbi  T?  communication 

filS  J  ^  of  spring,  I  thought,  as  we 

filed  down  Canterbuiy  Avenue,  with  the  men  making 
estaminetin  Morlancourt.  Estaminet! 
Wfliat  a  memory  evoking  word!  ...  It  was  little 
enough  that  they  had  to  go  back  to. 

As  for  me,  I  had  more  or  less  made  up  my  mind  to 
die;  the  idea  made  things  easier.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  anything  else  to  be 
done.  I  only  mention  the  fact  because  it  seems,  now 

^  felt  like  that  when  I  had 

so  much  of  my  hfe  to  lose.  Strange,  too,  was  the 
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thought  of  summer.  It  meant  less  mud,  perhaps 
but  more  dust;  and  the  “big  push”  was  always 

waiting  for  us.  ^ 

Safe  in  Morlancourt,  I  slept  like  a  log.  Sleep  was  a 
wonderful  thing  when  one  came  back  from  the  Line- 
but  to  wake  was  to  remember.  Talking  to  Joe  Dottrell 

did  me  good.  A  new  transport  officer  had  arrived _ a 

Remount  man  from  England.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  been  combed  out  of  a  cushy  job.  I  was  glad  Td 
given  up  the  transport.  Glad,  too,  to  be  able  to  ride 
out  on  the  black  mare. 

After  the  ugly  weather  in  the  trenches  a  fine  after¬ 
noon  in  the  wood  above  Meaulte  was  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  undergrowth  had  been  cut  down 
and  there  were  bluebells  and  cowslips  and  anemones’ 
and  here  and  there  a  wild-cherry  tree  in  blossom! 
Teams  of  horses,_  harrowing  the  uplands,  moved  like 
a  procession,  their  crests  blown  by  the  wind.  But  the 
rural  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  chased 
away  by  supply  sheds  and  R.E.  stores  and  the  sound 
ol  artiUery  on  the  horizon.  Albert  (where  Jules  Verne 
used  to  live),  with  its  two  or  three  chimney-stacks 
and  the  damaged  tower  of  the  basilica,  showed  above 
a  fine  of  tall  trees  along  the  riverside;  a  peaceful 
^  j  j  of  roofs  as  I  watched  it,  but  in  reality  a  ruined 
and  deserted  town.  And  in  the  foreground  Becourt 
church  tower  peeped  above  a  shoulder  of  hiU  like  a 
broken  tooth. 

Anyhow,  the  black  mare  had  got  the  better  of  the 

new  transport  officer.  That  was  something,  I  thought 
as  I  jogged  home  again.  ®  ’ 


My  faithful  seiwant  Flook  always  contrived  to  keep 
me  supplied  with  oranges  when  we  were  up  in  the 
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trenches.  An  orange,  and  taldng  my  sodden  boots  off 
whenever  I  got  the  chance  (though  it  was  against  the 
rules)  were  my  two  favourite  recreations  in  the  front 
line.  Flook  ^called  me  (with  an  orange)  at  two  in  the 
morning ,  I  nad  to  relieve  Ormand,  who  had  been  on 
duty  since  midnight.  The  orange  woke  me  up  But 
It  was  a  wet  night,  and  I’d  been  out  with  the  wiring- 
party  from  ten  till  twelve.  Lugging  coils  of  concertina 
wire  along  a  narrow  trench  swilling  with  mud  and 
water  wasn’t  much  fun.  Stumbling  with  it  over  shell- 
holes  and  trip-wires  was  worse.  However,  we  had  got 
quite  a  lot  out.  ...  '  ° 

Once  I  d  shaken  off  my  stupor  it  wasn’t  so  bad  to 
be  out  in  the  night  air.  The  rain  had  stopped  and 
Ormand  had  nothing  to  report.  For  the  next  two 
hours  I  should  loiter  up  and  down  with  my  knob- 
kerrie  in  my  hand;  now  and  again  I  had  a  whack  at  a 
rat  running  along  the  parados.  From  one  “bay”  to 
anc^her  I  went,  stopping  for  a  word  in  an  undertone 
TOtii  me  sentries;  patient  in  their  waterproof  sheets 
they  stood  on  the  firestep,  peering  above  the  parapet 
until  b  eak  daylight  began  to  show  itself.  The  trench 
was  falhng  in  badly  in  places  after  the  rain _ 

Then  there  was  the  bombing-post  up  a  sap  which 
went  thirty  or  forty  yards  out  into  no-man’s-land. 
Lverything  had  been  very  quiet,  the  bombers 
muttered.  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  main  trench,  I  stood  on  the  firestep  to 
watch  the  sky  whitening.  Sad  and  stricken  the 
country  emerged.  I  could  see  the  ruined  village 
below  the  hill  and  the  leafless  trees  that  waited  like 
sentries  up  by  Contalmaison.  Down  in  the  craters 
the  dead  water  took  a  dull  gleam  from  the  sky.  I 
stared  at  the  tangles  of  wire  and  the  leaning  posts 
and  there  seemed  no  sort  of  comfort  left  in  life.  My 
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steel  hat  was  heavy  on  my  head  while  I  thought  how 
I’d  been  on  leave  last  month.  I  remembered  how  I’d 
leant  my  elbows  on  Aunt  Evelyn’s  front  gate  (it  was 
my  last  evening) ;  that  twilight,  with  its  thawing  snow, 
made  a  comfortable  picture  now.  John  Homeward 
had  come  past  with  his  van,  plodding  beside  his 
weary  horse.  He  had  managed  to  make  his  journey 
m  spite  of  the  state  of  the  roads.  ...  He  had  pulled 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we’d  talked  about  Dixon 
who  had  been  such  an  old  friend  of  his.  “Ay;  Torn 
w^as  a  good  chap;  I’ve  never  known  a  better.  .  .  .” 
He  had  said  good-bye  and  good-night  and  set  his 
horse  going  again.  As  he  turned  the  corner  the  past 
had  seemed  to  go  with  him.  ... 

And  here  I  was,  with  my  knobkerrie  in  my  hand 
staring  across  at  the  enemy  I’d  never  seen.  Some¬ 
where  out  of  sight  beyond  the  splintered  tree-tops  of 
Hidden  Wood  a  bird  had  begun  to  sing.  Without 
knowng  why,  I  remembered  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday.  Standing  in  that  dismal  ditch,  I  could  find 
no  consolation  in  the  thought  that  Christ  was  risen 
I  sploshed  back  to  the  dug-out  to  call  the  others  up 
for  “stand-to  ’.  ^ 
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MEMOIRS  OF 
AN  INFANTRY  OFFICER 


PART  ONE:  AT  THE  ARMY  SCHOOL 


I 

I  HAVE  said  that  Spring  arrived  late  in  1916,  and 
that  up  in  the  trenches  opposite  Mametz  it  seemed 
as  though  Winter  would  last  for  ever.  I  also  stated 
that  as  for  me,  I  had  more  or  less  made  up  my  mind  to  die 
because  in  the  circumstances  there  didn’t  seem  anything  else 
to  be  done.  Well,  we  came  back  to  Morlancourt  after 
Easter,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  message  from  the 
Orderly  Room  instructed  me  to  proceed  to  the 
Fourth  Army  School  next  morning  for  a  month’s 
refresher-course.  Perhaps  Colonel  Kinjack  had  heard 
that  I’d  been  looking  for  trouble.  Anyhow,  my  per¬ 
sonal  grievance  against  the  Germans  was  interrupted 
for  at  least  four  weeks,  and  a  motor-bus  carried  me 
away  from  all  possibility  of  dying  a  murky  death  in 
the  mine-craters. 

Barton  saw  me  off  at  the  crossroads  in  the  middle 
of  the  village._  It  was  a  fine  day  and  he  had  recovered 
his  good  spirits.  Lucky  Kangaroo — to  be  hopping 
away  for  a  holiday!”  he  exclaimed,  as  I  climbed  into 
the  elderly  bus.  My  servant  Flook  hoisted  up  my 
bulging  valise,  wiped  his  red  face  with  his  sleeve,  and 
followed  me  to  the  roof.  “Mind  and  keep  Mr.  Sher- 
ston  well  polished  up  and  punctual  on  parade, 
Flook!”  said  Barton.  Flook  grinned;  and  away  we 
went.  ^Looking  back,  I  saw  Barton’s  good-natured 
face,  with  the  early  sun  shining  on  his  glasses. 
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There  were  several  of  us  on  board  (each  Battalion 
m  our  Brigade  was  sending  two  officers)  and  we  must 
have  stopped  at  the  next  village  to  pick  up  a  few 
more.  But  memory  tries  to  misinform  me  that  Flook 
and  I  were  alone  on  that  omnibus,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
in  our  faces  and  our  minds  “making  a  separate  peace” 
with  the  late  April  landscape.  With  sober  satisfaction 
I  watched  a  train  moving  out  of  a  station  with  rum¬ 
ble  and  clank  of  wheels  wMe  we  waited  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  gates.  Children  in  a  village  street  surprised  me*  I 
saw  a  little  one  fall,  to  be  gathered,  dusted,  cuffk 
and  cherished  by  its  mother.  Up  in  the  line  one  some¬ 
how  lost  touch  with  such  humanities. 

The  War  was  abundantly  visible  in  supply-con¬ 
voys,  mtillery  horse-lmes,  in  the  dirty  white  tents  of  a 
Red  Gross  camp,  or  in  troops  going  placidly  to  their 
billets.  But  everyone  seemed  to  be  off  duty;  spring 
had  arriv^  and  the  fruit  trees  were  in  blossom- 
breezes  ruffled  the  reedy  pools  and  creeks  along  the 
bomme,  and  here  and  there  a  peaceful  fisherman  for¬ 
got  that  he  was  a  soldier  on  active  service.  I  had  been 
m  dose  contact  wth  trench  warfare,  and  here  was  a 
demomtration  of  its  contrast  with  cosy  civilian  com¬ 
fort.  One  has  to  find  things  out  as  one  goes  along  I 
thought;  and  I  was  whole-heartedly  grateful  for  the 
green  grass  and  a  miller’s  wagon  with  four  horses 
and  the  spire  of  Amiens  Cathedral  rising  above  the 
coagregated  roofs  of  an  undamaged  city. 


The  Fourth  Army  School  was  at  Ffixecourt,  a  clean 

AbhedT“  between  Amiens  and 

Abbevdle.  Between  Fhx^court  and  the  War  (which 

for  my  locally  experienced  mind  meant  the  Fricourt 
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n  V  j - immeasurable  during- 

my  first  days  at  the  School.  Parades  and  lecture! 
were  all  m  the  day’s  work,  but  they  failed  to  convince 
me  of  their  affinity  wth  our  long  days  and  nights  S 
the  Front  Line.  For  instance,  although  I  was  closely 
acquainted  with  the  mine-craters  in  the  FricoS 
sector,  I  would  have  welcomed  a  few  practical  hints 
on  how  to  patrol  those  God-forsaken  cavities.  But  the 
Army  School  instructors  were  all  in  favour  of  Open 
Warfare,  which  was  sure  to  come  soon,  they  said. 
They  had  learnt  all  about  it  in  peace-time;  it  was 

of  mobility  .  So  we  solved  tactical  schemes  in  which 
the  enemy  was  reported  to  have  occupied  some  vih 
lage  several  miles  away,  and  with  pencil  and  paper 
made  arrangements  for  unhurried  defence  or  bkSk- 
Sliev?^^  skirmishing  in  a  land  of  field-day  make- 

Sometimes  a  renowned  big-game  hunter  £ave  us 

demonskationsof  theartofsm^  He  waf  genial 

Md  ^  rifle-shooting, 

and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  he  would  have  been 

the  numerical 

Strength  of  the  enemy.  He  was  an  expert  on  loop- 
holes  and  telescopic-sights;  but  telescopic-sights  were 

The  Commandant  of  the  School  was  a  tremendous 
worker  and  everyone  liked  him.  His  motto  was  “al¬ 
ways  do  your  utmost”,  but  I  dare  say  that  if  he  h!d 

ted  dif S  have  ad^t- 

t^  that  the  School  was  in  reality  only  a  holidav  for 

seemed  so  to  me  when  I  awoke  on  the  first  morning 
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and  became  conscious  of  my  clean  little  room  with  its 
tiled  floor  and  shuttered  windows.  I  knew  that  the 
morning  was  fine;  voices  passed  outside;  sparrows 
chirped  and  starlings  whistled;  the  bell  in  the  church 
tower  tolled  and  a  clock  struck  the  quarters.  Flook 
entered  with  my  Sam  Brown  belt  and  a  jug  of  hot 
water.  He  remarked  that  we’d  come  to  the  right 
place,  for  once,  and  regretted  that  we  weren’t  there 
for  the  duration.  Wiping  my  face  after  a  satisfactory 
shave,  I  stared  out  of  the  window;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  a  blossoming  apple-tree  leant  over  an  old 
garden  wall,  and  I  could  see  the  friendly  red  roof  of  a 
dovecot.  It  was  a  luxury  to  be  alone,  with  plenty  of 
space  for  my  portable  property.  There  was  a  small 
table  on  which  I  could  arrange  my  few  books.  Hardy’s 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  was  one  of  them.  Also 
Lamb’s  Essays  and  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  Books 
about  England  were  all  that  I  wanted.  I  decided  to 
do  plenty  of  solid  reading  at  the  Army  School. 

Near  by  was  the  Mess  Room  where  fourteen  of  us 
had  our  meals.  A  jolly-faced  Captain  from  the  Ulster 
Division  had  undertaken  the  office  of  Mess  President 
and  everyone  was  talkative  and  fnendly.  With  half 
an  hour  to  spare  after  breakfast,  I  strolled  up  the  hill 
and  smoked  my  pipe  under  a  quick-set  hedge.  Loos¬ 
ening  my  belt,  I  looked  at  a  chestnut  tree  in  full  leaf 
and  listened  to  the  perfect  performance  of  a  nightin¬ 
gale.  Such  things  seemed  miraculous  after  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  trenches.  Never  before  had  I  been  so 
intensely  aware  of  what  it  meant  to  be  young  and 
healthy  in  fine  weather  at  the  outset  of  summer.  The 
untroubled  notes  of  the  nightingale  made  the  Army 
School  seem  like  some  fortunate  colony  which  was, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  pretending  to  assist  the 
struggle  from  afar.  It  feels  as  if  it’s  a  place  where  I 
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might  get  a  chance  to  call  my  soul  my  own,  I  thought 
^  I  went  down  the  hill  to  my  first  parade.  If  only 
they  don  t  chivvy  us  about  too  much,  I  added  R 
was  not  unhke  the  first  day  of  a  public  school  mrm 
and  my  form-master  (we  were  divided  into  classes  of 
twenty-eight)  was  a  youngish  Major  in  the  Oxford 
and  Bucks  Light  Infantry.  He  was  an  even-tempered 
man  pleasant  to  obey,  and  specially  likeable  through 
a  certain  shyness  of  manner.  I  cannot  remember  that 
any  of  us  caused  him  any  annoyance,  though  he  more 
than  once  asked  me  to  try  and  be  less  absent-minded. 
Later  m  the  year  he  was  commanding  a  battalion' 
and  I  don  t  doubt  that  he  did  it  excellently.  ^ 


the  School  assem- 
led  to  listen  to  a  lecture.  Eyeing  an  audience  of 
about  300  ofllcers  and  N.C.O.s,  I  improved  my 
knowledge  of  regimental  badges,  which  seLed  some! 

how  to  affect  the  personality  of  the  wearer.  A  lion  a 

amb,  a  dra^n  or  an  antelope,  a  crown,  a  harp,’  a 
tiger  or  a  sphinx,  these  devices  differentiated  men  in 
one  But  the  regimental  names  were 
p  obably  the  potent  factor,  and  my  meditations  while 
waiting  for  the  lecturer  would  lead  me  along  pleasant 
connected  with  the  English  counties 
^  the  difference  between  Durham  and  Devon  for  in- 
stance.  There  was  food  for  thought  also  in  the  fact  of 
^ting  between  a  Connaught  Ranger  and  a  Seaforth 
Highlander,  though  both  were  likely  to  have  been 
born  in  ALddlesex.  Queer,  too,  was  the  whole  scene 
in  that  schoolroom,  contaimng  as  it  did  a  splendid 
sample  of  the  Fourth  Army  which  began  the  Lmme 
Battle  a  couple  of  months  afterwards.  It  was  one  of 
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those  peaceful  war  pictures  which  have  vanished  for 
ever  and  are  rarely  recovered  even  in  imaginative 
retrospect. 

My  w^oolgatherings  were  cut  short  when  the  lec¬ 
turer  cleared  his  throat;  the  human  significance  of  the 
audience  was  obliterated  then^  and  its  outlook  on  life 
became  restricted  to  destruction  and  defence.  A  gas 
expert  from  G.H.Q,.  would  inform  us  that  ''gas  was 
still  in  its  infancy’b  (Most  of  us  were  either  dead  or 
disabled  before  gas  had  had  time  to  grow  up.)  An 
urbane  Artillery  General  assured  us  that  high  explo¬ 
sive  would  be  our  best  friend  in  future  battles,  and  his 
ingratiating  voice^  made  us  unmindful,  for  the  mo- 
rnentj^that  explosives  often  arrived  from  the  wrong 
direction.  But  the  star  turn  in  the  schoolroom  was  a 
massive  sandy-haired  Highland  Major  whose  subject 
was  "The  Spirit  of  the  Bayonet’’.  Though  at  that 
time  undecorated,  he  was  afterwards  awarded  the 
D.S.O.  for  lecturing.  He  took  as  his  text  a  few  leading 
points  from  the  Manual  of  Bayonet  Training. 

^  To  attack  widi  the  bayonet  effectively  requires  Good  Direc¬ 
tion,  Strength  and  Quickness,  during  a  state  of  wild  excitement 
and  probably  physical  exhaustion.  The  bayonet  is  essentially 
an  offensive  weapon.  In  a  bayonet  assault  ail  ranks  go  forward 
to  kill  or  be  killed,  and  only  those  who  have  developed  skill  and 
strength  by  constant  training  will  be  able  to  kill.  The  spirit  of 
the  bayonet  must  be  inculcated  into  ail  ranks,  so  that  they  go 
forward  with  that  aggressive  determination  and  confidence  of 
superiority  born  of  continual  practice,  without  which  a  bayonet 
assault  will  not  be  effective. 

He  spoke  with  homicidal  eloquence,  keeping  the 
game  alive  with  genial  and  well-judged  jokes.  He 
had  a  Sergeant  to  assist  him.  The  Sergeant,  a  tall 
sinewy'  machine,  had  been  trained  to  such  a  pitch  of 
firightfulness  that  at  a  moment’s  warning  he  could 
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divest  himself  of  all  semblance  of  humanity.  With 
rifle  and  bayonet  he  illustrated  the  Major’s  ferocious 
aphorisms,  including  facial  expression.  When  told  to 
“put  on  the  Hlling  face”,  he  did  so,  combining  it  with 
an  ultra-vindictive  attitude.  “To  instil  fear  into  the 
opponent”  was  one  of  the  Major’s  main  maxims. 
Man,  it  seemed,  had  been  created  to  jab  the  life  out 
of  Germans.  To  hear  the  Major  talk,  one  might  have 
thought  that  he  did  it  himself  every  day  before  break¬ 
fast.  His  final  words  were:  “Remember  that  every 
Boche  you  fellows  kill  is  a  point  scored  to  our  side j 
every  Boche  you  kill  brings  victory  one  minute  nearer 
and  shortens  the  war  by  one  minute.  Kill  them!  Kill 
them!  There  s  only  one  good  Boche,  and  that’s  a 
dead  one!” 

Afterwards  I  went  up  the  hill  to  my  favourite  sanc¬ 
tuary,  a  wood  of  hazels  and  beeches.  The  evening  air 
smelt  of  wet  mould  and  wet  leaves;  the  trees  were 
misty-green;  the  church  bell  was  tolhng  in  the  town, 
and  smoke  rose  from  the  roofs.  Peace  was  there  in  the 
twilight  of  that  prophetic  foreign  spring.  But  the 
lecturer’s  voice  still  battered  on  my  brain.  “The  bul¬ 
let  and  the  bayonet  are  brother  and  sister.”  “If  you 
don’t  kill  him,  he’ll  kill  you.”  “Stick  him  between 
the  eyes,  in  the  throat,  in  the  chest.”  “Don’t  waste 
good  steel.  Six  inches  are  enough.  What’s  the  use  of 
a  foot  of  steel  sticking  out  at  the  back  of  a  man’s  neck? 
Three  inches  will  do  for  him;  when  he  coughs,  go  and 
look  for  another.” 


II 

WHATEVER  MY  private  feelings  may  have  been 
after  the  Major’s  lecture,  the  next  morning  saw 
me  practising  bayonet-fighting.  It  was  all  in  the  day’s 
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work;  short  points,  long  points,  parries,  jabs,  plus  the 
always-to-be-remembered  importance  of  “a  quick 
withdrawal”.  Capering  over  the  obstacles  of  the 
assault  course  and  prodding  sacks  of  straw  was 
healthy  exercise;  the  admirable  sergeant-instructor 
was  polite  and  unformidable,  and  as  I  didn’t  want 
him  to  think  me  a  dud  officer,  I  did  my  best  to  be¬ 
come  proficient.  Obviously  it  would  have  been  both 
futile  and  inexpedient  to  moralize  about  bayonet¬ 
fighting  at  an  Army  School. 

There  is  a  sense  of  recovered  happiness  in  the 
glimpse  I  catch  of  myself  coming  out  of  my  cottage 
door^  with  a  rifle  slung  on  my  shoulder.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  life  on  those  fine  mornings  when 
the  air  smelt  so  fresh  and  my  body  was  young  and 
vigorous,  and  I  hurried  down  the  white  road,  along 
the  empty  street,  and  up  the  hill  to  our  training 
ground.  I  was  like  a  boy  going  to  early  school,  except 
that  no  bell  was  ringing,  and  instead  of  Thucydides  or 
Virgil,  I  carried  a  gun.  Forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
that  I  was  at  the  Front  to  be  shot  at,  I  could  almost 
congratulate  myself  on  having  a  holiday  in  France 
without  paying  for  it. 

I  also  remeniber  how  I  went  one  afternoon  to  have 
a  hot  bath  in  the  Jute  Mill.  The  water  was  poured 
into  a  dyeing  vat.  Remembering  that  I  had  a  bath 
may  not  be  of  much  interest  to  anyone,  but  it  was  a 
good  bath,  and  it  is  my  own  story  that  I  am  trying  to 
tell,  and  as  such  it  must  be  received;  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  a  universalization  of  the  Great  War  must  look  for 
it  elsewhere.  Here  they  will  only  find  an  attempt  to 
show  its  eflfect  on  a  somewhat  solitary-minded  young 
man. 

At  that  time  I  was  comfortably  aware  that  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  was  a  prosper- 
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ous  concern.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  N.G.O.s  at  the  School  epitomized  a  resolute 
mass  of  undamaged  material;  equally  impressive  was 
the  equine  abundance  which  I  observed  one  after¬ 
noon  when  we  were  on  our  way  to  a  ^'demonstration'’ 
at  the  Army  Bombing  School.  Hundreds  of  light  and 
heavy  draft  horses  were  drawn  up  along  a  road  for  an 
inspection  by  the  Commander-in-Ghief  (a  bodily 
presence  which  the  infantry  mind  could  not  easily 
imagine).  The  horses,  attached  to  their  appropriate 
vehicles  and  shining  in  their  summer  coats,  looked  a 
picture  of  sleekness  and  strength.  They  were  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  but  their  power  and  compactness  was 
umforni.  The  horsehood  of  England  was  there  with 
every  buckle  of  its  harness  brightened.  There  weren't 
many  mules  among  them,  for  mules  were  mostly 
with  the  Artillery,  and  this  was  a  slap-up  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps  parade,  obviously  the  climax  of  several 
weeks'  preparation.  I  wished  that  I  could  have  spent 
the  afternoon  inspecting  them;  but  I  was  only  a 
second-lieutenant,  and  the  bus  carried  me  on  to  study 
explosions  and  smoke-clouds,  and  to  hear  a  lecture 
about  the  tactical  employment  of  the  Mills'  Bomb. 

•k  -k  ic 

News  of  the  Battalion  came  from  the  Quarter¬ 
master,  to  whom  I  had  sent  an  account  of  my  '^cushy" 
existence.  Dottrell  wrote  that  things  had  been  quiet 
up  in  the  Line,  but  advised  me  to  make  the  most  of 
my  rest-cure,  adding  that  he'd  always  noticed  that 
the  further  you  got  from  the  front  line  the  further  you 
got  from  the  War.  In  accordance  with  my  instruc¬ 
tions  he^was  making  good  progress  with  the  box  of 
(which  Aunt  Evelyn  sent  me  twice  a  month)  ; 
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ditto  the  DevoDshire  cream^  though  some  of  it  hadn^t 
stood  the  journey  well.  His  letter  put  me  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind  for  returning  to  tours  of  trenches, 
though  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  young 
Allgood,  with  whom  I  was  spending  most  of  my 
spare  time. 

Allgood  was  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  fond  of  watch¬ 
ing  birds.  We  had  been  to  the  same  public  school, 
though  there  were  nearly  ten  years  between  us.  He 
told  me  that  he  hoped  to  be  a  historian,  and  I 
listened  respectfully  while  he  talked  about  the 
Romans  in  Early  Britain,  which  was  his  favourite 
subject.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  him  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge;  travelling  in  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  Long  Vacation  and  taking  a  good  Degree. 
But  his  Degree  had  been  postponed  indefinitely.  He 
said  he’d  always  wanted  to  go  to  Germany,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  incongruous  in  the  remark;  for  the 
moment  I  forgot  that  every  German  we  killed  was  a 
point  scored  to  our  side.  Allgood  never  grumbled 
about  the  war,  for  he  was  a  gentle  soul,  willing  to  take 
his  share  in  it,  though  obviously  unsuited  to  homicide. 
But  there  was  an  expression  of  veiled  melancholy  on 
his  face,  as  if  he  were  inwardly  warned  that  he  would 
never  see  his  home  in  Wiltshire  again.  A  couple  of 
months  afterwards  I  saw  his  name  in  one  of  the  long 
lists  of  killed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  expected 
it.  , 


■k  "k  k 

Our  last  day  at  the  School  was  hot  and  cloudless. 
In  the  morning  English  and  French  Generals  rolled 
up  in  their  cars;  there  must  have  been  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them;  it  was  not  unlike  an  army  of  uniformed 
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Uncles  on  Prize-giving  Day.  There  were  no  prizes, 
naturally.  But  we  did  our  best  to  show  them  how 
efficient  we  were,  by  running  round  the  assault  course 
in  teams,  stabbing  the  straw  sacks.  We  also  competed 
in  putting  up  screw-pickets  and  barbed  wire  with 
rapidity  and  precision.  Our  exertions  ended  with  a 
march  past  the  Army  Commander,  and  then  we  fell 
out  to  witness  the  explosion  of  two  small  mines.  Earth 
and  chalk  heaved  up  at  the  blue  sky,  the  ground 
vibrated,  and  there  was  a  noise  like  a  mad  rainstorm, 
caused  by  the  whizzing  descent  of  clods  and  stones 
and  jthe  hiss  of  smaller  particles.  Finally,  a  fountain 
of  dingy  smoke  arose  and  drifted  away  from  the  de¬ 
bris,  and  the  Generals  retired  to  have  luncheon  in  the 
white  chateau;  and  there,  let  us  hope,  they  let  their 
belts  out  a  hole  or  two  and  allowed  themselves  a 
little  relaxation  from  intellectual  effort.  Allgood  said 
that  he  thought  the  French  Generals  looked  much 
brainier  than  the  British  ones;  but  I  told  him  that 
they  must  be  cleverer  than  they  looked,  and  anyhow, 
they’d  all  got  plenty  of  medal-ribbons. 
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PART  TWO:  THE  RAID 


1 

I  CAME  back  from  the  Army  School  at  the  end  of  a 
hot  Saturday  afternoon.  The  bus  turned  off  the 
bumpy  main  road  from  Corbie  and  began  to  crawl 
down  a  steep  winding  lane.  I  looked,  and  there  was 
Morlancourt  in  the  hollow.  On  the  whole  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  lucky  to  be  returning  to  a  place  where 
I  knew  my  way  about.  It  was  no  use  regretting  the 
little  room  at  Flixecourt  where  I  had  been  able  to  sit 
alone  every  night,  reading  a  good  book  and  calling 
my  soul  my  own.  .  .  .  Distant  hills  and  hazy  valleys 
were  dazzled  -with  sun-rays,  and  the  glaring  beams 
made  a  fiery  mist  in  the  foreground.  It  was  jolly  fine 
country,  I  thought.  I  had  become  quite  fond  of  it, 
and  the  end-of-the-world  along  tire  horizon  had  some 
obscure  hold  over  my  mind  which  drew  my  eyes  to  it 
almost  eagerly,  for  I  could  still  think  of  trench  war¬ 
fare  as  an  adventure.  The  horizon  was  quiet  just  now, 
as  if  the  dragons  which  lived  there  were  dozing. 

The  Battalion  was  out  of  the  line,  and  I  felt  almost 
glad  to  be  back  as  I  walked  up  to  our  old  Company 
Mess  with  Flook  carrying  my  valise  on  his  back. 
Flook  and  I  were  very  good  friends,  and  his  vigilance 
for  _my  personal  comfort  was  such  that  I  could  more 
easily  imagine  him  using  his  rifle  in  defence  of  my 
valise  than  against  the  Germans. 

Nobody  was  in  when  I  got  to  our  billets,  but  the 
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place  had  improved  since  I  last  saw  it;  the  horse- 
chestnut  in  front  of  the  house  was  in  flower  and  there 
were  a  few  peonies  and  pink  roses  in  the  neglected 
little  garden  at  the  back. 

Dusk  had  fallen  when  I  returned  from  a  stroll  in 
the  fields;  the  candles  were  lit,  there  was  a  smell  of 
cooking,  and  the  servants  were  clattering  tin  plates  in 
the  sizzling  kitchen.  Durley,  Birdie  Mansfield,  and 
young  Ormand  were  sitting  round  the  table,  with  a 
new  officer  who  was  meekly  reading  the  newspaper 
which  served  as  tablecloth.  They  all  looked  glum, 
but  my  advent  caused  some  pumped-up  cheeriness, 
and  I  w'as  introduced  to  the  newcomer  wBose  name 
was  Fewnings.  (He  wore  spectacles  and  in  private 
life  had  been  a  schoolmaster.)  Not  much  was  said 
until  the  end  of  the  steak  and  onions;  by  then  Mans¬ 
field  had  lowered  the  level  of  the  whisky  bottle  by  a 
couple  of  inches,  wMle  the  rest  of  us  drank  lime-juice. 
Tinned  peaches  appeared,  and  I  inquired  where  Bar¬ 
ton  was — with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something 
might  have  happened  to  him.  Ormand  replied  that 
the  old  man  was  dining  at  Battalion  Headquarters. 
“And  skiting  to  Kinjack  about  the  Raid,  I’ll  bet,” 
added  Mansfield,  tipping  some  more  whisky  into  his 
mug.  “The  Raid!”  I  exclaimed,  suddenly  excited,  “I 
haven’t  heard  a  word  about  it.”  “Well,  you’re  the 
only  human  being  in  this  Brigade  who  hasn’t  heard 
about  it.”  (Mansfield’s  remarks  were  emphasized  by 
the  usual  epithets.)  “But  what  about  it?  Was  it  a  suc¬ 
cess?”  “Holy  Christ!  Was  it  a  success?  The  Kan¬ 
garoo  wants  to  know  if  it  was  a  success!”  He  puffed 
out  his  plump  cheeks  and  gazed  at  the  others.  “This 
god-damned  Raid’s  been  a  funny  story  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  we’ve  done  everything  except  send 
word  over  to  the  Fritzes  to  say  what  time  we’re 
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coming;  and  now  it's  fixed  up  for  next  Thursday^  and 
Barton's  hoping  to  get  a  D.S.O.  out  of  it  for  his  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  I  wish  he'd  arrange  to  go  and  fetch  his 
(something)  D.S.O.  for  himself!"  From  this  I  de¬ 
duced  that  poor  Birdie  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Raiding  Party,  and  I  soon  knew  all  there  was  to  be 
known.  Ormand,  who  had  obviously  heard  more 
than  enough  lately,  took  himself  off,  vocally  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  was  “Gilbert  the  filbert,  the  Nut  with  a  K, 
the  pride  of  Piccadilly,  the  blase  roue". 

★ 

Barton  was  still  up  at  Headquarters  when  I  went 
across  the  road  to  my  billet.  Flook  had  spread  my 
“flea-bag"  on  the  tiled  floor,  and  I  had  soon  slipped 
into  it  and  blown  out  my  candle.  Durley,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes, 
for  he'd  been  out  late  on  a  working  party  the  night 
before.  I  was  now  full  of  information  about  the  Raid, 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  My  month  at  Flixe- 
court  was  already  obliterated.  While  I  was  away  I 
had  almost  forgotten  about  the  Raid;  but  it  seemed 
now  that  Fd  always  regarded  it  as  my  private  pro¬ 
perty,  for  when  it  had  begun  to  be  a  probability  in 
April,  Barton  had  said  that  I  should  be  sure  to  take 
charge  of  it.  My  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  if  I  had  owned  a  horse  and  then 
been  told  that  someone  else  was  to  ride  it  in  a  race. 

Six  years  before  I  had  been  ambitious  of  winning 
races  because  that  had  seemed  a  significant  way  of 
demonstrating  my  equality  with  my  contemporaries. 
And  now  I  wanted  to  make  the  World  War  serve  a 
similar  purpose,  for  if  only  I  could  get  a  Military 
Gross  I  should  feel  comparatively  safe  and  confident, 
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(At  that  time  the  Doctor  was  the  only  man  in  the 
Battalion  ¥/ho'd  got  one.)  Trench  warfare  was  mostly 
monotonous  drudgery,  and  I  preferred  the  exciting 
idea  of  crossing  the  mine-craters  and  getting  into  the 
German  front  line.  In  my  simple-minded  way  I  had 
identified  myself  with  that  strip  of  no-man’s-land 
opposite  Bois  Franpais;  and  the  mine-craters  had 
always  fascinated  me,  though  Fd  often  feared  that 
they’d  be  the  death  of  me. 

Mansfield  had  gloomily  remarked  that  he’d  some¬ 
thing-well  go  on  the  razzle  if  he  got  through  Thurs¬ 
day  night  With  his  procreative  powers  unimpaired. 
Wondering  why  he  had  been  selected  for  the  job,  I 
wished  I  could  take  his  place.  I  knew  that  he  had 
more  common-sense  ability  than  I  had,  but  he  was 
podgily  built  and  had  never  been  an  expert  at  crawl¬ 
ing  among  shell-holes  in  the  dark.  He  and  Ormand 
and  Corporal  O’Brien  had  done  two  patrols  last  week 
but  the  bright  moonlight  had  prevented  them  from 
properly  inspecting  the  German  wire.  Birdie’s  lang¬ 
uage  about  moonlight  and  snipers  was  a  masterpiece, 
but  he  hadn’t  a  ghost  of  an  idea  whether  we  could  get 
through  the  Boche  wire.  Nevertheless  I  felt  that  if  Fd 
been  there  the  patrolling  would  have  been  profitable, 
moon  or  no  moon.  I  wouldn’t  mind  going  up  there 
and  doing  it  now,  I  thought,  for  I  was  wideawake  and 
full  of  ener^  after  my  easy  life  at  the  Army  School. 

.  .  .  Doing  It  now?  The  line  was  quiet  to-night.  Now 
and  again  the  tapping  of  a  machine-gun.  But  the  de- 
mented^  night-life  was  going  on  all  the  time  and  the 
unsleeping  strangeness  of  it  struck  my  mind  silent  for 
a  moment,  as  I  visualized  a  wiring-party  standing 
stock  still  while  a  flare  quivered  and  sank,  silvering 
the  bleached  sandbags  of  the  redoubt. 

Warm  and  secure,  I  listened  to  the  gentle  whisper 
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of  the  aspens  outside  the  window,  and  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  horror  of  mutilation  took  hold  of  my 
heart.  Durley  was  muttering  in  his  sleep,  something 
rapid  and  incoherent,  and  then  telHng  someone  to  get 
a  move  on;  the  war  didn’t  allow  people  many  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  old  Juhan 
kfiling  a  German,  even  with  an  anonymous  bullet.  I 
didn’t  want  to  kill  any  Germans  myself,  but  one  had 
to  kill  people  in  self-defence.  Revolver  shooting  wasn’t 
so  bad,  and  as  for  bombs,  you  just  chucked  them  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  Anyhow  I  meant  to  ask  Kinjack 
to  let  me  go  on  the  Raid.  Supposing  he  ordered  me  to 
go  on  it?  How  should  I  feel  about  it  then?  No  good 
thinking  any  more  about  it  now.  With  some  such 
ponderings  as  these  I  sighed  and  fell  asleep. 


II 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village  to  have  a  chat  with  my  friend  the 
Quarterrnaster.  Leaning  against  a  bit  of  broken  wall 
outside  his  billet,  we  exchanged  a  few  observations 
about  the  larger  aspects  of  the  war  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  peace.  Joe  was  pessimistic  as  ever,  airing  his 
customary  criticisms  of  profiteers,  politicians,  and 
those  whose  military  duties  compelled  them  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  Base  and  in  other  back  areas.  He  said 
that  the  permanent  staff  at  Fourth  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  now  numbered  anything  up  to  four  thou¬ 
sand.  With  a  ribald  metaphor  he  speculated  on  what 
they  did  with  themselves  all  day.  I  said  that  some  of 
them  were  busy  at  the  Army  School.  Joe  supposed 
there  was  no  Hkelihood  of  their  opening  a  rest-cure 
for  Quartermasters. 
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When  I  asked  his  opinion  about  the  Raid  he  looked 
serious,  for  he  liked  Mansfield  and  knew  his  value  as 
an  officer.  “From  all  I  hear,  Kangar,”  he  said,  “it’s  a 
baddish  place  for  a  show  of  that  kind,  but  you  know 
the  ground  better  than  I  do.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  Boches  would  have  come  across  themselves  before 
now  if  they’d  thought  it  worth  trying.  But  Brigade 
have  got  the  idea  of  a  raid  hot  and  strong,  and  they’ve 
nothing  to  lose  by  it  one  way  or  the  other,  except  a 
few  of  our  men.”  I  asked  if  these  raids  weren’t  a  more 
or  less  new  notion,  and  he  told  me  that  our  Battalion 
had  done  several  small  ones  up  in  Flanders  during  the 
first  winter;  Winchell,  our  late  Colonel,  had  led  one 
when  he  was  still  a  company  commander.  The  idea 
had  been  revived  early  this  year,  when  some  Canad¬ 
ian  toughs  had  pulled  off  a  fine  effort,  and  since  then 
such  entertainments  had  become  popular  with  the 
Staff.  Our  Second  Battalion  had  done  one,  about  a 
month  ago,  up  at  Cuinchy;  their  Quartermaster  had 
sent  Joe  the  details;  five  officers  and  sixty  men  w'ent 
across,  but  casualties  were  numerous  and  no  prison¬ 
ers  were  brought  back.  He  sighed  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
“It’s  always  the  good  lads  who  volunteer  for  these 
shows.  One  of  the  Transport  men  wanted  to  send  his 
name  in  for  tliis  one;  but  I  told  him  to  think  of  his 
poor  unfortunate  wife,  and  we’re  pushing  him  off  on 
a  transport-course  to  learn  cold-shoeing.” 

Prodding  the  ground  with  my  stick,  I  stared  at  the 
Transport  lines  below  us — a  few  dirty  white  bell-tents 
and  the  limbers  and  wagons  and  picketed  horses.  I 
could  see  the  horses  tails  switching  and  the  men 
stooping  to  groom  their  legs.  Bees  hummed  in  the 
neglected  little  garden;  red  and  grey  roofs  clustered 
round  the  square  church  tower;  everything  looked 
Sunday-like  and  contented  with  the  fine  weather. 
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When  I  divulged  my  idea  of  asking  Kinjack  to  let  me 
go  on  the  Raid,  Joe  remarked  that  he’d  guessed  as 
much,  and  advised  me  to  keep  quiet  about  it  as  there 
was  still  a  chance  that  it  might  be  washed  out.  Kin- 
jack  wasn’t  keen  about  it  and  had  talked  pretty 
straight  to  the  Brigade  Majorj  he  was  never  afraid  of 
giving  the  brass-hats  a  bit  of  his  mind.  So  I  promised 
to  say  nothing  till  the  last  moment,  and  old  Joe  ended 
by  reminding  me  that  we’d  all  be  over  the  top  in  a 
inonth  or  two.  But  I  thought,  as  I  walked  away,  how 
silly  it  would  be  if  I  got  laid  out  by  a  stray  bullet,  or 
a  rifle-grenade,  or  one  of  those  clumsy  “canisters” 
that  came  over  in  the  evening  dusk  with  a  little  trail 
of  sparks  behind  them. 


*  *  * 

We  went  into  the  line  again  on  Tuesday.  For  the 
first  three  days  Barton’s  Company  was  in  reserve  at 
71.  North,  which  was  an  assortment  of  dug-outs  and 
earth-covered  shelters  about  a  thousand  yards  behind 
the  front  line.  I  never  heard  anyone  ask  the  origin  of 
fls  name,  which  for  most  of  us  had  meant  shivering 
boredom  at  regular  intervals  since  January  Some 
map-making  expert  had  christened  it  coldly,  and  it 
had  unexpectedly  failed  to  get  itself  called  the  Ele¬ 
phant  and  Castle  or  Hampton  Court.  Anyhow  it  was 
a  sate  and  busy  suburb  of  the  front  line,  for  the  dug- 
outs  were  hidden  by  sloping  ground  and  nicely  tucked 
away  under  a  steep  bank.  Shells  dropped  short  or 
went  well  over;  and  as  the  days  of  aeroplane  aggres¬ 
siveness  had  not  yet  arrived,  we  could  move  about  by 
dayhght  -mth  moderate  freedom.  A  little  way  down 
the  road  the  Quartermaster-sergeant  ruled  the  ration 
dump,  and  every  evening  Dottrell  arrived  with  the 
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ration-limbers.  There,  too,  was  the  dressing  station 
where  Dick  Tiltwood  had  died  a  couple  of  months 
ago;  it^seemed  longer  than  that,  I  thought,  as  I 
passed  it  with  my  platoon  and  received  a  cheery 
greeting  from  our  Medical  Officer,  who  could  always 
make  one  feel  that  Harley  Street  was  still  within 
reach. 

The  road  which  passed  71.  North  had  once  led  to 
Fricourt;  now  it  skulked  along  to  the  British  Front 
Line,  wandered  evilly  across  no-man’s-land,  and  then 
gave  itself  up  to  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
road  had  for  me  a  queer  daylight  magic,  especially  in 
summer.^  Though  grass-patched  and  derelict,  some¬ 
thing  of  its  humanity  remained.  I  imagined  every¬ 
day  rural  life  going  along  it  in  pre-war  weather,  until 
this  businesslike  open-air  inferno  made  it  an  impossi¬ 
bility  for  a  French  farmer  to  jog  into  Fricourt  in  his 
hooded  cart. 

There  was  a  single  line  railway  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  but  the  only  idea  which  it  suggested  to  Bar¬ 
ton  was  that  if  the  war  lasted  a  few  more  years  we 
should  be  coming  to  the  trenches  every  day  by  train 
like  city  men  going  to  the  office.  He  w^as  due  for  leave 
next  week  and  his  mind  was  already  half  in  England. 
The  Raid  wasn  t  mentioned  now,  and  there  was  little 
to  be  done  about  it  except  wait  for  Thursday  night. 
Mansfield  had  become  loquacious  about  his  past  life, 
as  ^  though  he  were  making  a  general  audit  of  his 
existence.  I  remember  him  talking  about  the  hard 
times  he’d  had  in  Canada,  and  how  he  used  to  get  a 
meal  for  twelve  cents.  In  the  meantime  I  made  a  few 
notes  in  my  diary. 

Tuesday  evening j  8. 20- At  Becordel  crossroads.  On  a 

working  party.  A  small  bushy  tree  against  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  sky;  slate  roofs  gleaming  in  the  half-light.  A  noise 
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of  carts  coming  along  with  rations.  Occasional  bang 
of  our  guns  close  to  the  village.  The  church  tower 
gloomy,  only  the  front  remains;  more  than  half  of  it 
shot  away  and  most  of  the  church.  In  the  foreground 
two  broken  barns  with  skeleton  roofs.  A  quiet  cool 
evening  after  a  shower.  Stars  coming  out.  The  R  E 
stores  are  dumped  around  French  soldier-cemetery’ 
Voices  of  men  in  the  dusk.  Dull  rattle  of  machine 
guns  on  the  left.  Talking  to  a  Northumberland 
kusiher  officer  who  drops  aitc^ies.  Too  dark  to 
write.  . . . 

‘"Wednesday,  6.15  p.m.  On  Crawley  Ridge.  Ormandun 
here  in  the  Redoubt  with  a  few  men.  I  relieve  him 
while  he  goes  down  to  get  his  dinner.  Very  still  even- 
ing,  sun  rather  hazy.  Looking  across  to  Fricourf 
trench  mortars  bursting  in  the  cemetery;  dull  white 
smoke  slowly  floats  away  over  grey-green  grass  with 
saffron  weeds.  Fricourt;  a  huddle  of 
reddish  roofs;  skeleton  village;  church  tower,  almost 
demolished,  a  white  patch  against  green  of  Fricourt 
wood  (full  of  German  batteries).  North,  up  the  hill 
white  seams  and  heapings  of  trenches  dug  in  chalk* 
My  full  of  lark  songs.  Sometimes  you  can  count 
thirty  slowly  and  hear  no  sound  of  a  shot;  then  the 
inuffled  pop  of  a  rifle  or  a  slamming  5.9  or  one  of  our 
i8-pounders.  Then  a  burst  of  machine-gun  fire 
Westward  the  yellow  sky  with  a  web  of  filmy  cloud 
half  across  the  sun;  the  ridges  with  blurred  outlines  of 
trees.  _  An  aeroplane  droning  overhead.  A  thistle 
sprouting  through  the  chalk  on  the  parapet;  a  cock¬ 
chafer  smhng  through  the  ah.  Down  the  hill,  the 
Bray-Fricourt  road,  white  and  hard.  A  partridge 
away,  calhng.  Lush  grass  and  crops  of  nettlS; 
a  large  black  slug  out  for  his  evening  walk  (doing 

nearly  a  mile  a  month).”  \  omg 
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Ill 


/%  T  TEN  o'clock  On  Thursday  night  I  was  alone 
1  Awith  Duriey  m  the  sack-cloth  smelling  dug-out 
at  yi.  North.  Rain  was  failing  steadily.  Everything 
felt  fateful  and  final.  A  solitary  candle  stood  on  the 
table  in  its  own  grease,  and  by  its  golden  glimmer  I 
had  just  written  a  farewell  letter  to  Aunt  Evelyn.  I 
did  not  read  it  through,  and  I  am  glad  I  cannot  do  so 
now,  for  it  was  in  the  '^happy  warrior''  style  and  my 
own  fine  feelings  took  precedence  of  hers.  It  was  not 
humanly  possible  for^  me  to  wonder  what  Aunt 
Evelyn  was  doing  while  I  wrote,  to  have  done  so 
would  have  cramped  my  style.  But  it  is  possible  that 
she  was  calling  her  black  Persian  cat  in  from  the 
dripping  summer  garden;  when  it  scampered  in  from 
the  darkness  she  would  dry  it  carefully  with  a  towel 
whisthng_  under  her  breath,  while  she  did  so,  some 
indeterminate  tune.  Poor  Aunt  Evelyn  was  still  com* 
fortingly  convinced  that  I  was  transport  officer, 
though  I  had  given  up  that  job  nearly  three  months 
ago.  Having  licked  and  fastened  the  flimsy  envelope 
^  Duriey,  with  a  premonition  that  it 

would  be  posted.  Duriey  received  it  with  appropriate 
gravity.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  Mansfield  was  making  a  final 
reconnaissance  of  the  ground  with  Sergeant  Miles 
and  Corporal  O  Brien,  while  Barton  (unaware  of  my 
intentions)  was  administering  a  drop  of  whisky  to  the 
rmding  party  in  the  large  dug-out  just  along  the  road, 
It  was  time  to  be  moving;  so  I  took  off  my  tunic, 
shpped  my  old  raincoat  on  over  my  leather  waistcoat 
dumped  my  tin  hat  on  my  head,  and  picked  up  my 


nail-studded  knobkerne.  Good  old  Durley  wished 
me  luck  and  economically  blew  out  the  candle  1 
we  went  along  the  road  he  remarked  that  it  was  lucK 
the  mght  was  dark  and  rainy. 

other  dug-out  I  was  slightly  startled 
for  I  had  forptten  that  the  raiders  were  to  £ 
blacked  faces  (to  avoid  the  danger  of  their 

one  another  for  Germans).  Efchanging 
jokes,  they  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  theh 
maie-up  «,h  bits  of  burnt  corf  sSSw 
whites  of  their  eyes  and  pretending  not  to  reco^ni^J 

shiny-faced  nfg^er 
minstrels  mght  almost  have  been  getting  ready  for  a 
concert.  Everyone  seemed  to  expect  the  ent JrtJn 
to  be  a  rotming  success.  But  there  “SI 

or  banjos,  and  they  were  brandishing 

obkerries^  stuffing  Mills’  bomh.q  intn, 


----- —  UCILS5  cina  vvno  9  fnr 

w^ch  had  not  yet  been  brought  home  to  me  TiS 

w^ enough  to  heSteatfi  as'S?y  spb2id’up''fiie 
commumcaPon  trench.  None  of  us  conlH  vt  up^the 


thing  very  snecia  ourselves  some- 

what  we  thought  never  mat 
tered,  nor  does  rt  matter  what  sort  of  af  taflTed  fooU 
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was  when  I  blundered  into  Kinjack’s  Headquarters 
at  Maple  Redoubt  to  report  the  presence  of  the  raid¬ 
ers  and  ask  v/hether  I  might  go  across  with  them. 

Certainly  not,”  said  the  Colonel,  “your  job  is  to  stop 
in  our  trench  and  count  the  men  as  they  come  back.” 
He  spoke  with  emphasis  and  he  was  not  a  man  who 
expected  to  have  to  say  a  thing  twice.  We  stared  at 
one  another  for  a  moment;  some  freak  of  my  brain 
made  me  remember  that  in  peace  time  he  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  rose-grower— had  won  prizes  with  his 
roses,  in  fact;  for  he  was  a  married  man  and  had  lived 
in  a  little  house  near  the  barracks. 

My  thought  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his  peremp¬ 
tory  voice  telling  Major  Robson,  his  second-in-com¬ 
mand,  to  push  off  with  the  party.  We  were  about  400 
yards  from  the  front  line,  and  Robson  now  led  us 
across  the  open  to  a  point  in  the  support  trench,  from 
which  a  red  electric  torch  winked  to  guide  us.  Then 
up  a  trench  to  the  starting  point,  the  men’s  feet  clump- 
iiig  and  drummng  on  the  duckboards.  This  noise, 
plus  the  clinking  and  drumming  and  creaking  of 
weapons  and  equipment,  suggested  to  my  strained 
expecta,ncy  that  the  enemy  would  be  well  warned  of 
our  arrival.  Mansfield  and  his  two  confederates  now 
loomed  squatly  above  us  on  the  parapet;  they  had 
been  laying  a  guiding  line  of  lime  across  the  craters, 
A  gap  had  been  cut  in  our  wire,  and  it  was  believed 
that  some  sort  of  damage  had  been  done  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  wire  which  had  been  “strafed”  by  trench  mor¬ 
tars  during  the  day. 

The  raiders  were  divided  into  four  parties  of  five 
men;  operation  orders  had  optimistically  assumed 
trenches  would  be  entered  without 
difficulty;  A”  party  would  go  to  the  left,  “B”  party 
to  the  right,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  object  of  the 
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raid  was  to  enter  the  enemy  loop  on  the  edare  of  thp 
crater;  to  enter  Eael  Trench  at  two  points;  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  portions  of  trench  thus  isolated,  capture  nris 
oners,  bomb  dug-outs,  and  kill  Germans.  An 
evacuating  party”  (seven  men  carrying  two  ten-foot 
ladders  and  a  red  flash  lamp)  followed  the  ofoers 
ifle  ladders  were  considered  important,  as  the  Ger- 
man  front  trench  was  believed  to  be  deep  and  there¬ 
fore  diflicult  to  get  out  of  in  a  hurry.  There  were  two 
mine-craters  a  few  yards  from  our  parapet;  these 
craters  were  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter  Tnd  abom 
thfo  Sfft  deep;  their  sides  were  steep  and  composed  of 
^n  soft  soil;  there  was  water  at  the  bottom  of  them 
ur  men  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge  of  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  craters;  the  distance  to  the  German  wire 
was  about  sixty  yards.  ^  ® 

The  five  parties  had  van- 
ished  into  the  darkness  on  all  fours  It  was  rainii 
quietly  and  persistently.  I  sat  on  the  parapet  waitinf 
for  something  to  happen.  Except  for  twS  min  ?t  f 
sentry  post  near  by  (they  were  now  only  spectators! 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  about.  “They’ll  never  keen 
that  inside  the  trench,”  muttered  the  sentrv  to 
his  mate  and  even  at  that  tense  momern  i  Sed 
the  compliment.  Major  Robson  and  the  stretcS 
bearer  had  been  called  away  by  a  message.  There 
must  be  some  trouble  further  along,  I  thought  wnu 
dering  what  it  could  be,  for  I  hadn’t  heard  a  so^J 

ten^iWe  at  my  luminous  watch.  Five, 

occksioi^Tfl™'^''^^"  Passed  in  ominous  silence.  Ai^ 

occasional  flare,  never  near  our  craters 

wunTaiavtnto^^fo^^^  the  tangles ’of  wire  that 
hn’nm  ^  ^  gloom,  and  came  to  nothing 

bnnging  dowi  the  night.  Unable  to  remain  inactive 
any  longer,  I  crawled  a  Me  way  ouf  Xl  S  1 
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few  shells  began  to  drone  across  in  their  leisurely  way. 
Our  communication  trench  was  being  shelled.  I 
joined  the  evacuating  party;  they  were  lying  on  the 
lip  of  the  left-hand  crater.  A  flare  fizzed  up,  and  I 
could  see  the  rest  of  the  men  lying  down,  straight 
across  the  ridge,  and  was  able  to  exchange  a  grimace 
with  one  of  the  black-faced  ladder-carriers.  Then 
some  “whizz-bangs”  rushed  over  to  our  front  trench; 
one  or  two  fell  on  the  craters;  this  made  the  obstinate 
silence  of  K-iel  Trench  more  menacing.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  bayonet  men  came  crawling  rapidly 
back.  I  followed  him  to  our  trench  where  he  whis¬ 
pered  his  message.  “They  can’t  get  through  the 
second  belt  of  wire;  O’Brien  says  it’s  a  w'ashout; 
they’re  all  going  to  throw  a  bomb  and  retire.” 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  tried  to  get  the  ladder- 
carriers  in  before  the  trouble  started;  but  the  idea 
didn  t  strike  me  as  I  waited  with  bumping  heart;  and 
almost  immediately  the  explosions  began.  A  bomb 
burst  in  the  water  of  the  left-hand  crater,  sending  up 
a  phosphorescent  spume.  Then  a  concentration  of 
angry  flashes,  thudding  bangs,  and  cracking  shots 
broke  itself  up  in  hubbub  and  scurry,  groans  and 
curses,  and  stampeding  confusion.  Stumbling  figures 
loomed  up  from  below,  scrambling  clumsily  over  the 
parapet;  black  faces  and  whites  of  eyes  showed  gro¬ 
tesque  in  the  antagonistic  shining  of  alarm  flares. 
Dodging  to  and  fro,  I  counted  fourteen  men  in;  they 
all  blundered  away  down  the  trench.  I  went  out 
found  Mansfield  badly  hit,  and  left  him  with  two 
others  who  soon  got  hini  in.  Other  wounded  men 
were  crawling  back.  Among  them  was  a  grey-haired 

one  of  his  feet  almost  blown 
cm,  I  half  carried  him  in,  and  when  he  was  sitting  on 
the  firestep  he  said;  “Thank  God  Almighty  for  this; 
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tfhiT,!  '1°^^  S”  "?  '■  ««  »way  on  a 


IVe 

can  go  iiuuic.  I  torn  nim  we’d  ^et  nim 

O’S’  muttered:  “Mkk 

^  fn  f  “ewhere  down  in  the  craters.”  ^ 

jUl  this  had  been  quick  work  and  not  at  all  wK..* 

Ti' 

down  in  ;de  ciS'‘'4e?o 

iW'.s  5r£'i.^re?rn:rlrl 

my  breath  painfully^  Rd and  held 

oik  ^  iUily.  Jiullets  hit  the  water  anH  littiio 

showers^of  earth  pattered  down  fronTthe  Snk,  ? 

P=te£n-?s;T.s^i?,- 

quite  still  for  a  bit,  iniserahlvi.^^!!:!^’/''^^  ^ 

miKiber  was 


would  i;;;:  hS  ^ 

stopped  seudlnfi^  ^  ^  searchings,  but  they  had 

dr^Sng  myT4  Xr“S  loose  ear*  and 

the Sat^  &SefXn'hi 

aadpade"S?'X“-tV.ro^XXaZ 
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wiien  I  touched  him;  he  seemed  to  have  been  hit  in 
several  places.  His  companion  whispered  huskily: 

Get  a  rope. ’Y  As  I  clambered  heavily  up  the  bank  I 
noticed  that  it  had  stopped  raining.  Robson  was 
peenng  out  of  the  trench;  he  sent  someone  for  a  rope 
urging  him  to  be  quick  for  already  there  was  a  faint 
beginning  of  daylight.  With  the  rope,  and  a  man  to 
help,  I  got  back  to  O’Brien,  and  we  lifted  him  up  the 
side  of  the  crater.  ^ 

It  was  heavy  work,  for  he  was  tall  and  powerfully 
Diiiltj  and  the  soft  earth  gave  way  under  our  feet  as 
we  lugged  and  hoisted  the  limp  shattered  body  The 
Germans  must  have  seen  us  in  the  half  light,  but  they 
had  stopped  firing;  perhaps  they  felt  sorry  for  us. 

At  last  we  lowered  him  over  the  parapet  A 
stretcher-bearer  bent  over  him  and  then  straightened 
mmselh  taking  off  his  helmet  with  a  gesture  that 
^guely  surprised  me  by  its  reverent  simplicity. 
O  Brien  had  been  one  of  the  best  men  in  our  Com¬ 
pany.  I  looked  down  at  him  and  then  turned  away 
the  face  was  grotesquely  terrible,  smeared  with  last 
rught  s  burnt  cork,  the  forehead  matted  with  a  tangle 
ot  dark  hair.  ° 

I  had  now  accounted  for  everyone.  Two  killed  and 
ten  wounded  was  the  only  result  of  the  raid.  In  the 
other  Company  sector  the  Germans  had  blown  in  one 
ot  our  mine-galleries,  and  about  thirty  of  the  tunnel- 
hng  company  had  been  gassed  or  buried.  Robson 
had  been  called  there  with  the  stretcher-bearers  iust 
as  the  raid  began.  '* 

Nothing  now  remained  for  me  to  do  except  to  see 
Kinjack  on  my  way  back.  Entering  his  dug-out  I 
looked  at  ym  with  less  diffidence  than  I’d  ever  done 
betore.  He  was  sitting  on  his  plank  bed,  wearing  a 
brown  woollen  cap  with  a  tuft  on  the  top.  His  blond 
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face  was  haggard;  the  last  few  hours  had  been  no  fun 
lor  him  either.  This  was  a  Kinjack  I’d  never  met  be- 
lorCj  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  shared  any 
human  equality  with  hiin.  He  spoke  kindly  to  me  in 
his  rough  way,  and  in  doing  so  made  me  very  thank- 
ml  that  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  tidy  up  the  mess 
m  no-man"s-land. 


Larks  were  shrilling  in  the  drizzhng  sky  as  I  went 
down  to  71.  North.  I  felt  a  wild  exultation.  Behind 
me  were  the  horror  and  the  darkness.  Kinjack  had 
thanked  me.  It  was  splendid  to  be  still  alive,  I 
thought,  as  I  strode  down  the  hill,  skirting  shell-holes 
and  jumping  over  communication  trenches,  for  I 
bother  about  going  along  wet 
ditches.  The  landscape  loomed  around  me,  and  the 
landscape  was  life,  stretching  away  and  away  into 
freedom.  Even  the  dreary  little  warren  at  71.  North 
seemed  to  await  me  with  a  welcome,  and  Flook  was 
ready  with  some  hot  tea.  Soon  I  was  jabbering  ex- 
I  to  D^riey  and  old  man  Barton,  who  told  me 
that  the  Doctor  said  Mansfield  was  a  touch  and  go 
case,  but  already  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  getting 

which  had  been  served  out  for  the  raid.  I  prided  my¬ 
self  on  having  pulled  off  something  rather  heroic;  but 
when  all  w'as  said  and  done  it  was  only  the  sort  of 


FrSaf  S?  happened  on  the  British 

in  thi  G  H  were  rewarded  by  a  mention 

we  raided  hos¬ 
tile  trenches.  Our  party  entered  without  difficulty  and  main- 
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taineda  spirited  bombing  fight,  and  finally  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  minutes.-  This  was  their  way  of  telling 
ngland.  Aunt  Evelyn  probably  read  it  automatic^ 
^  -  ^  her  AforazKg  Post,  unaware  that  this  minor 

event  had  aliMst  caused  her  to  receive  a  farewell  let¬ 
ter  from  me.  The  next  night  our  Company  was  in  the 
front  hne  and  I  recovered  three  hatchL  and  a  knot 
kerne  from  no-man’s-land.  Curiously  enough,  I 
hadn  t  yet  seen  a  German.  I  had  seen  dim  figures  on 
my  dark  patrols;  but  no  human  faces. 
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part  THREE:  BEFORE  THE  PUSH 


^ -r  ^  fortnight  later  I  was  down 
famihar  front-line  dug-out  with  Bar 
Iwe  returned  from  leave  and  was  un- 

able  to  disguise  his  depression.  I  wasn’t  feeling  ovpr 
bright  myself  after  tramping  to  and  fro  in 
trenches  all  day  A  little  rain  made  a  big  difference  to 

Efe  up  there,  and  the  weather  had  been  wet  enough  to 

S  o«"t e“p/d  0° 

totS  fihhl  ^  and  food 

Ithy.  And  the  Boche  trench-mortars  had 

Fancy  Kitchener  being  drowned  in  the  North 
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two  years  ne^t  S^rT.!  i,  it  would  be 

use  looking  as  far  ahead  as^th^wkh  all  Sse'^ 
ations  going  on  for  the  “Big  Push”  ^  ^  p! 
scribbhng  away  with  his  indelible  pencil  fimn? • 
that  bosh  which  made  Brigade  Sk"^^ 

If  you  want  my  opinion,”  he  grumbleJ  Lr  ^• 
those  damned  Irish  had  a  •  ^-  7  ^  Believe 
drowned.  I’d  like  to  see  that  f  1  ^tchener  being 
sunk  under  the  s2  ’’  R?  island  of  theirs 

A  mouse  was  standing  on  its  he^d  m  fhJ. 

He4jS  MMainedSligS’ 

M4c4r'S°die^,Se*°"f!‘  ‘“““S  M 

much  of  a  bloody  contrast,  coming’back  to  all  tHs°° 
There  was  a  muffled  “WuiAp”  and  hnth  m  ^ 

siSSitF4s£“T7" 

iTstTuf4iirs?pU"  tsHF 

wound.  One  of  our  best  officers  hadfee^  SfaS 
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night  while  out  with  the  wirers.  This  was  Bill  Eaves 
who  had  been  a  Classical  Scholar  at  Cambridge  and 
had  won  medals  there  for  writing  Greek  and  Latin 
epigrams.  Now  he’d  got  a  nice  bullet  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  with  the  muscles  damaged  enough  to  keep 
him  in  England  several  months.  And  two  nights  ago 
Ormand  and  a  Sandhurst  boy  named  Harris  had 
been  hit  while  on  a  working  party.  Ormand’s  was  a 
“cushy”  shell  splinter;  but  Harris  had  got  his  knee 
smashed  up,  and  the  doctor  said  he  would  probably 
be  out  of  the  war  for  good.  It  was  funny  to  think  of 
young  Harris  being  hit  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
of  his  first  tour  of  trenches. 

Anyhow  we  were  due  for  Divisional  Rest,  which 
would  take  us  to  the  back  area  for  three  weeks,  and 
the  clogging  monotony  of  life  in  the  line  would  be 
cleaned  out  of  our  minds.  And  you  never  knew— 
perhaps  the  war  would  end  in  those  three  weeks.  The 
troops  were  beginning  to  need  a  rest  badly,  for  most 
of  them  had  been  doing  tours  of  trenches  ever  since 
the  end  of  January,  and  even  when  we  were  at  Mor- 
lancourt  there  was  a  working  party  every  second 
night,  which  meant  being  out  from  seven  o’clock  till 
after  ^midnight.  ^  And  Miles,  my  platoon  sergeant, 
finite  his  usual  self  since  the  raid;  but 
he  d  been  in  France  nearly  a  year,  which  was  longer 
than  inost  men  could  stick  such  a  life.  The  chances 
are,  I  thought,  that  if  Sergeant  Miles  is  still  here  a  few 
months  hence^  and  I’m  not^  some  fresh  young  officer 
irom  England  will  be  accusing  him  of  being  windy, 
oooner  or  later  I  should  get  windy  myself.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  could  this  sort  of  thing  be 
measured  by  ordinary  time,  I  wondered  (as  I  lay  on  a 
bunk  wishing  to  God  Barton  would  stop  blowing  on 
his  spectacles,  which  surely  didn’t  need  all  -^that 
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polishing).  No;  one  couldn’t  reckon  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  people  by  weeks  and  months.  I’d  noticed 
that  boys  under  tw^enty  stood  it  worst,  especially 
when  the  weather  was  bad.  Mud  and  boredom  and 
discomfort  seemed  to  take  all  the  guts  out  of  them.  If 
an  officer  crumpled  up,  Kinjack  sent  him  home  as 
useless,  with  a  confidential  report.  Several  such  offi¬ 
cers  were  usually  drifting  about  at  the  Depot,  and 
most  of  them  ended  up  with  safe  jobs  in  England.  But 
if  a  man  became  a,  dud  in  the  ranks,  he  just  remained 
where  he  was  until  he  was  killed  or  wounded.  Deli¬ 
cate  discrimination  about  private  soldiers  wasn’t  pos¬ 
sible.  A  “number  nine  pUl”  was  aU  they  could  hope 
for  if  they  went  sick.  Barton  sometimes  told  me  that  I 
was  too  easy-going  with  the  men  when  we  were  out  of 
the  Line^  but  it  often  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  asking 
them  to  do  more  than  could  be  fairly  expected  of 
them.  It  s  queer^  I  thought,  how  little  one  really 
knows  about  the  men.  In  the  Line  one  finds  out  which 
are  the  duds,  and  one  builds  up  a  sort  of  comradeship 
with  the  tough  and  willing  ones.  But  back  in  billets 
the  gap  widens  and  one  can’t  do  much  to  cheer  them 
up.  I  could  never  understand  how  they  managed  to 
keep  as  cheery  as  they  did  through  such  drudgery  and 
discomfort,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  going 
over  the  top  or  being  moved  up  to  Flanders  again, 

'k  * 

Next  evening,  just  before  stand-to,  I  was  watching 
a  smouldering  sunset  and  thinking  that  the  sky  was 
one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  war.  Behind  the 
support  line  where  I  stood,  the  shell-pitted  ground 
sloped  sombrely  into  the  dusk;  the  distances  were 
blue  and  solemn,  with  a  few  trees  grouped  on  a  ridge, 
dark  against  the  deep-glowing  embers  of  another  day 
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endured.  I  was  looking  westward,  away  from  the 
war,  and  the  evening  star  twinkled  serenely.  Guns 
were  grumbling  miles  away.  Cartwheels  could  be 
heard  on  the  roads  behind  Fricourt;  it  still  made  me 
feel  strange  when  I  remembered  that  they  were 
German  cartwheels. 

Moments  like  those  are  unreproduceable  when  I 
look  back  and  try  to  recover  their  living  texture. 
One’s  mind  eliminates  boredom  and  physical  dis¬ 
comfort,  ^  retaining  an  incomplete  impression  of  a 
strange,  intense,  and  unique  experience.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  ghostly  revisitation  of  this  earth,  and  if 
ghosts  can  traverse  time  and  choose  their  ground,  I 
would  return  to  the  Bois  Fran^ais  sector  as  it  was  then. 
But  since  I  always  assume  that  spectral  presences 
have  lost  their  sense  of  smell  (and  I  am  equally  un¬ 
certain  about  their  auditory  equipment)  such  haunt- 
ings  might  be  as  inadequate  as  those  which  now  ab¬ 
sorb  my  mental  energy.  For  trench  life  was  an 
existence  saturated  by  the  external  senses;  and  al¬ 
though  our  actions  were  domineered  over  by  military 
discipline,  our  animal  instincts  were  always  upper- 
rnost.  While  I  stood  there  then,  I  had  no  desire  to 
chagnose  my  environment.  Freedom  from  its  oppres¬ 
siveness  was  what  I  longed  for.  Listening  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  cartwheels  rumbling  remotely,  I  thought  of  an 
old  German  governess  I  had  known,  and  how  she 
used  to  talk  about  “dear  old  Moltke  and  Bismarck” 
and  her  quiet  home  in  Westphalia  where  her  father 
had  been  a  Protestant  pastor.  I  wondered  what  sort 
of  a  place  Westphalia  was,  and  wished  Pd  seen  more 
of  the  world  before  it  became  so  busy  with  bloodshed. 
For  until  I  came  out  to  the  war  I  had  only  the  haziest 

notion  of  anything  outside  England. 

Well,  here  I  was,  and  mv  incomplete  life  might  end 
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any  nainute;  for  although  the  evening  air  was  as  quiet 
as  a  cathedral,  a  canister  soon  came  over  quite  near 
enough  to  shatter  my  meditations  with  its  unholy 
crash  and  cloud  of  black  smoke.  A  rat  scampered 
across  the  tin  cans  and  burst  sandbags,  and  trench 
atmosphere  reasserted  itself  in  a  smell  of  chloride  of 
lime.  On  my  way  to  the  dug-out,  to  fetch  my  revolver 
and  attend  the  twilight  ceremony  ofstand-to  and  rifle 
inspection,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Flook;  just  round  a 
bend  of  the  support  trench  he  was  asking  one  of  the 
company  bombers  if  he’d  seen  his  ofiicer  bloke  go 
along  that  way.  Flook  was  in  a  hurry  to  tell  me  that  I 
was  to  go  on  leave.  I  didn’t  wait  to  inspect  my  pla¬ 
toon  s  rifles,  and  not  many  minutes  later  I  was  on  my 
way  down  the  Old  Kent  Road  trench.  Maple  Redoubt 
was  getting  its  usual  evening  bombardment,  and  as  a 
man  had  been  killed  by  a  whizz-bang  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road  a  few  minutes  earlier,  I  was  glad  when  I  was 
riding  back  to  Morlancourt  with  Cottrell;  glad,  too, 
to  be  driving  to  Mericourt  station  behind  the  sluggish 
pony  next  morning;  to  hear  the  mellow  bells  of  Rouen 
on  the  evening  air  while  the  leave  train  stood  still  for 
half  an  hour  before  making  up  its  mind  to  lumber  on 
to  Havre.  And  thus  the  gradations  of  thankfulness 
continued,  until  I  found  myself  in  a  quiet  house  in 
Kensington  where  I  was  staying  the  night  with  an  old 
friend  of  Aunt  Evelyn’s. 

To  be  there,  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  in  June,  with 
the  drawing-room  windows  open  and  someone  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  next  door,  was  an  experience  which  now 
seemed  as  queer  as  the  unnatural  conditions  I  had 
returned  from.  Books,  pictures,  furniture,  all  seemed 
Idnd  and  permanent  and  unrelated  to  the  present 
time  a,nd  its  troubles.  I  felt  detached  from  my  sur¬ 
roundings — ^rather  as  if  I  were  in  a  doctor’s  waiting- 
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room,  expecting  to  be  informed  that  I  had  some 
incurable  disease.  The  sound  of  the  piano  suggested 
that  the  specialist  had  a  happy  home  life  of  his  own, 
but  it  had  no  connection  with  my  coming  and  going. 
A  sense  of  gentle  security  pervaded  the  room;  but  I 
couM  no  longer  call  my  life  my  own.  The  pensive 
music  had  caught  me  off  my  guard;  I  was  only  an 
intruder  from  the  Western  Front.  But  the  room  con¬ 
tained  one  object  which  unexpectedly  reminded  me 
of  the  trenches — a  silent  canary  in  a  cage.  I  had 
seen  canaries  in  cages  being  carried  by  the  men  of  the 
tunnelling  company  when  they  emerged  from  their 
mine  galleries. 

II 

CORRESPONDINGLY  QUEER  (though  I  didn’t  con- 
sciously  observe  it  at  the  time)  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  returning  to  France  after  sleeping  seven  nights 
in  a  proper  bed  and  wearing  civilian  clothes.  The  per¬ 
sonal  implications  were  obvious,  since  everybody  at 
home  seemed  to  know  that  the  long-planned  offensive 
was  due  to  “kick  off”  at  the  end  of  June.  Officers 
going  on  leave  had  been  cautioned  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  but  even  Aunt  Evelyn  was  aware  of  the 
impending  onslaught.  I  was  disinclined  to  talk  about 
the  trenches;  nevertheless  I  permitted  myself  to  drop 
a  few  heavy  hints.  No  one  had  any  notion  what  the 
Big  Push  would  be  like,  except  that  it  would  be  much 
bigger  than  anything  which  had  happened  before. 
And  somehow  those  previous  battles  hadn’t  divulged 
thcrnselves  very  distinctly  to  anyone  except  the  actual 
participators,  who  had  so  far  proved  inarticulate 
reporters. 

As  regards  my  own  adventures,  I  had  decided  to 
say  nothing  to  my  aunt  about  the  raid.  Nevertheless 
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it  all  slipped  out  on  the  second  evening,  probably 
after  she  had  been  telling  me  how  splendidly  Mrs 
Ampney’s  nephew  had  done  out  in  Mesopotamia.' 
Also  I  didn  t  omit  to  mention  that  I  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  Military  Cross.  “But  I  thought  you 
were  only  looking  after  the  horses,”  she  expostulated 
clutching  my  hand,  her  anxious  face  made  me  wish 
I’d  held  my  tongue  about  it.  Of  course,  Aunt  Evelyn 
wanted  me  to  do  well  in  the  war,  but  she  couldn’t 
enjoy  being  reminded  that  “do  be  careful  to  wear 
your  warm  overcoat,  dearie”,  was  no  precaution 
against  German  bombs  and  bullets.  Afterwards  I 
excused  myself  by  thinking  that  she  was  bound  to 
find  out  sooner  or  later,  especially  if  I  got  killed. 

Next  day  I  walked  across  the  fields  to  Butley  and 
had  tea  with  my  old  friend  Captain  Huxtable.  I 
found  him  chubby-cheeked  as  ever,  and  keeping  up 
what  might  be  called  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  attitude 
towards  the  war.  Any  able-bodied  man  not  serving 
in  H.M.  Forces  should  be  required  to  show  a  thunder¬ 
ing  gopd  reason  for  it,  and  the  sooner  conscription 
came  in  the  better.  That  was  his  opinion;  in  the 
meantime  he  was  working  his  farm  with  two  elderly 
men  and  a  boy;  “and  that’s  about  all  an  old  crock 
like  me  can  do  for  his  country.”  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand  that  it  was  a  jolly  fine  life  out  at  the  Front, 
and,  for  the  moment,  I  probably  believed  what  I 
was  saying.  I  wasn’t  going  to  wreck  my  leave  with 
facing  facts,  and  I  d  succeeded  in  convincing  myself 
*  wanted  to  go  back.  Captain  Huxtable 

and  I  decided,  between  us,  that  the  Push  would  finish 
the  war  by  Christmas.  While  we  talked,  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden,  with  his  surly  black  retriever  at 
our  heels,  the  rooks  cawed  applaudingly  in  the  clump 
of  elms  near  by  as  though  all  were  well  with  England 
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on  that  June  afternoon.  I  knew  that  the  Captain 
would  have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  go  over  the 
top  with  his  old  regiment,  if  only  he’d  been  thirtv 
years  younger,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  told  him 
so,  when  we  were  standing  at  his  gate.  But  Endish 
reticence  prohibited  all  that  sort  of  tiling,  and  I  merely 

remarked  tha^unt  Evelyn’s  lightning-conductor  had 

been  blown  off  the  chimney  in  the  spring  and  she  said 
It  wasn  t  worth  while  having  it  put  up  again.  He 
laughed  and  said  she  must  be  getting  war-weary;  she 
had  always  been  so  particular  about  the  lightning- 
conductor.  We  old  ’uns  can’t  expect  to  bf  feeling 
very  cock-a-hoop  in  these  days,”  he  added,  wrinkling 
up  his  shrewd  and  kindly  little  eyes  and  giving  my 
hand  a  farewell  squeeze  wliich  meant  more  than  he 
could  say  aloud. 


When  Aunt  Evelyn  wondered  whether  I’d  like  anv- 

evening  (she  called 

alone.  There  were  very  few  to  ask,  and,  as  she  said 
gople  were  difficult  to  get  hold  of  nowadays.  So,’ 
after  a  dinner  winch  included  two  of  my  favourite 
pudffings  we  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by  playing 
ribbage  (a  game  we  had  been  addicted  to  when  1 vaf 
at  home  for  my  school  hohdays)  while  the  black 
Persian  cat  washed  his  face  with  his  paw  and  blinked 

contentedlyatthefire  which  had  beeAht  though  there 

alOT  had  the  grey  parrot  brought  up  from  the  kitchen. 
Chnging  sideways  to  the  bars  of  his  cage,  Popsy 
seemed  less  aware  of  the  war  than  anyohll’d 

§  y  to  him  next  morning;  parrots  understand 
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more  than  they  pretend  to,  and  this  one  had  always 
liked  me.  He  wasn^t  much  of  a  talker,  though  he 
could  imitate  Aunt  Evelyn  calling  the  cats. 

Next  morning  she  contrived  to  be  stoically  chatty 
until  I  had  seen  her  turn  back  to  the  house  door  and 
the  village  taxi  was  rattling  me  down  the  hill.  She 
had  sensibly  refrained  from  coming  up  to  London  to 
see  me  off.  But  at  Waterloo  Station  I  was  visibly  re¬ 
minded  that  going  back  for  the  Push  was  rather  rough 
on  one’s  relations,  however  incapable  they  might  be 
of  sharing  the  experience.  There  were  two  leave 
trains  and  I  watched  the  people  coming  away  after 
the  first  one  had  gone  out.  Some  sauntered  away 
mth  assumed  unconcern;  they  chatted  and  smiled. 
Others  hurried  past  me  with  a  crucified  look;  I 
noticed  a  well-dressed  woman  biting  her  gloved 
fingers,  her^  eyes  stared  fixedly;  she  was  returning 
alone  to  a  silent  house  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon. 

But  I  had  nobody  to  see  me  off,  so  I  could  settle 
myself  in  the  corner  of  a  carriage,  light  my  pipe  and 
open  a  Sunday  paper  (though  goodness  knows  what 
it  contained,  apart  from  communiques,  casualty  lists 
and  reassuring  news  from  Galicia,  Bukovina,  and 
other  opaque  arenas  of  war) .  It  would  have  been  nice 
to  read  the  first-class  cricket  averages  for  a  change, 
and  their  absence  was  an  apt  epitome  of  the  life  we 
were  condemned  to.  While  the  train  hurried  out  of 
London  I  watched  the  flitting  gardens  of  suburban 
houses.  In  my  fox-hunting  days  I  had  scorned  the 
suburbs,  ^  but  now  there  was  something  positively 
alluring  in  the  spectacle  of  a  City  man  taking  it  easy 
on  his  little  lawn  at  Surbiton.  Woking  Cemetery  was 
a.  less  attractive  scene,  and.  my  eyes  recoiled  from  it 
to  reassure  themselves  that  my  parcels  were  still  safe 
on  the  rack,  for  those  parcels  were  the  important 
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outcome  of  my  previous  day’s  shopping. 

Armed  with  Aunt  Evelyn’s  membership  ticket 
(posted  back  to  her  afterwards)  I  had  invaded  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  and  procured  a  superb  salmon^ 
two  bottles  of  old  brandy,  an  automatic  pistol,  and 
two  pairs  of  wire-cutters  with  rubber-covered  handles. 
The  salmon  was  now  my  chief  concern.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  future  freshness,  for  I  had  overstayed 
niy  leave  by  twenty-four  hours.  A  rich  restaurant 
dinner  followed  by  a  mechanical  drawing-room 
comedy  hadn’t  made  the  risk  of  Kinjack’s  displeasure 
seem  worth  while;  but  I  felt  that  the  salmon  spelt 
safety  at  Battalion  Headquarters.  Probably  the  word 
smelt  also  entered  my  apprehensive  mind.  The  brandy 
claimed  that  it  had  been  born  in  1838,  so  one  day 
more  or  less  couldn’t  affect  its  condition,  as  long  as  I 
kept  an  eye  on  it  (for  such  bottles  were  liable  to  lose 
themselves  on  a  leave  boat).  The  wire-cutters  were 
my  private  contribution  to  the  Great  Offensive.  I 
had  often  cursed  the  savage  bluntness  of  our  Com¬ 
pany’s  wire-cutters,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  that  if  we  were  going  over  the 
top  we  might  want  to  cut  our  own  wire  first,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  German  wire  (although  our  artillery 
would  have  made  holes  in  that,  I  hoped).  So  I 
bought  these  very  civilized  ones,  which  looked  almost 
too  good  for  the  Front  Line.  The  man  in  the  Weapon 
Department  at  the  Stores  had  been  persuasive  about 
a  periscope  (probably  prismatic)  but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  periscope  was  a  back  number  in  my 
case.  ^  I  shouldn’t  be  in  the  trench  long  enough  to 
need  it.  Apart  from  the  wire-cutters  and  the  pistol, 
all  other  ''trench  requisites”  appeared  redundant.  I 
couldn’t  see  myself  leading  my  platoon  with  Mortle- 
man's  Patent  Sound  plugged  in  my  ears,  and  a 
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com^ned  Compass-Barometer  also  failed  to  attract 
me.  The  automatic  pistol  wasn’t  “warranted  to  stop 
a  man  but  it  could  be  slipped  into  the  pocket.  It 

was  only  a  playthings  but  I  was  weary  of  my  Colt  re- 

^  ^  anything, 

although  I  had  blazed  it  off  a  few  times  in  the  dark 
when  I  was  pretending  to  be  important  in  no-man's- 
land.  The  only  olyect  I  could  be  sure  of  hitting  was 
myselfs  and  I  decided  (in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores) 
that  I  might  conceivably  find  it  necessary  to  put  my- 
self  out  of  my  misery,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 
and  I  was  lying  out  in  a  shell-hole  with  something 
more  serious  than  a  Blighty  wound.  To  blow  one’s 
brains  out  with  that  clumsy  Colt  was  unthinkable. 
The  automatic  pistol,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  a 
charming  httle  weapon.  Not  that  Fd  ever  been  fond 
of  firearms.  I  had  never  shot  at  a  bird  or  an  animal 
in  my  life,  though  I’d  often  felt  that  my  position  as  a 
sportsman  would  be  stronger  if  I  were  “a  good  man 
with  a  gun  . 


The  truth  was  that  the  only  explosive  weapon  I 
ovraed  before  the  war  was  a  toy  pistol  which  made  a 
noise  but  discharged  nothing.  Sitting  in  the  wrong¬ 
way  leave  train  I  remembered  how,  when  about  nine 
years  old,  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  little  sweet  shop  in  the 
village  and  buy  “three  penn’orth  of  percussion  caps” 
for  my  pistol;  and  how  the  buxom  old  woman  used 

n  else  to-day.  Master 

Ceorp?  Whereupon  I  would  be  compelled  to  de¬ 
cide  be^een  clove  and  peppermint  bulls’  eyes,  with 
^bar  of  chocolate-cream  to  make  it  up  to  sixpence, 
twenty  years  was  a  long  time  ago;  but  already  the 
village  green  as  I  saw  it  last  week  was  beginning  to 
seem  a,lmost  as  remote.  ...  However,  it  was  no  use 
dreaming  about  all  that  now;  Elinjack’s  salmon  was 
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my  immediate  problem,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  on 
board  the  crowded  boat,  I  consulted  an  obliging 
steward  and  my  fishy  insurance  policy  was  providen¬ 
tially  accommodated  in  the  cold-storage  cupboard. 
Consequently  my  mind  was  unperturbed  when  we 
steamed  out  "of  Southampton  Water.  I  watched  the 
woods  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hazily  receding  in  the 
heat.  And  when  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  out  of  sight- 
well,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

'k  -k  -k 

At  Havre  I  was  instructed^  by  the  all-knowing 
authority  responsible  for  my  return,  to  get  out  of  the 
train  at  Corbie.  Havre  was  a  glitter  of  lights  winking 
on  dark  slabbing  water.  Soon  the  glumly-laden  train 
was  groaning  away  from  the  wharves,  and  we  nodded 
and  snored  through  the  night.  Daylight  came,  and  we 
crawled  past  green  landscapes  blurred  with  drizzling 
rain.  Of  my  compartment  companions  I  remember 
nothing  except  that  one  of  them  talked  irrepressibly 
about  his  father’s  farm  in  Suffolk.  His  father,  he 
said,  owned  a  bull  who  had  produced  sixty  black  and 
white  calves.  This  information  was  received  with 
apathy.  The  Battalion  was  at  Bussy,  a  three-mile 
walk  in  late  afternoon  sunshine.  I  kept  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  road,  for  the  salmon  in  its  hamper  was  still 
my  constant  care.  Bussy  came  in  sight  as  a  pleasant 
little  place  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ancre.  A  few  of  our 
men  were  bathing,  and  I  thought  how  young  and 
light-hearted  they  looked,  splashing  one  another  and 
shouting  as  they  rocked  a  crazy  boat  under  some  lofty 
poplars  that  shivered  in  a  sunset  breeze.  How  differ¬ 
ent  to  the  trudging  figures  in  full  marching  order; 
and  how  difficult  to  embody  them  in  the  crouching 
imprisonment  of  trench  warfare ! 
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With  an  unsoldierly  sigh  I  picked  up  my  packages 
and  plodded  on  in  search  of  C  Company,  who  w'ere 
billeted  in  some  buildings  round  a  friendly  farmhouse. 
There  I  found  Flook  and  despatched  him  to  Kinjack’s 
Headquarters  with  the  hamper  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  Barton,  to  whom  I  entrusted  the  second 
bottle,  told  me  that  I  was  a  cunning  old  Kangaroo, 
and  then  regaled  me  with  all  the  rumours  about  next 
week’s  operations.  “The  bombardment  begins  on 
Saturday,”  he  said,  “so  we’re  having  Battalion 
Sports  to-morrow,  in  case  we  get  moved  back  to 
Morlancourt.”  Then  Durley  came  in  with  Jenkins, 
one  of  the  new  officers  who  had  been  posted  to  the 
Battalion  while  I  was  away.  Fewnings,  the  gentle  ex¬ 
schoolmaster,  had  been  appointed  Lewis  gun  officer, 
but  he  still  messed  with  us;  he  now  entered  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  been  teaching  Euclid  and 
;Mgebra  all  day.  The  Brigadier,  he  remarked,  had 
ticked  him  off  that  afternoon,  because  he  was  wearing 
a  light-coloured  shirt;  but  no  fault  had  been  found 
with  his  Lewis  gun  team  organization,  and,  as  he  re¬ 
marked,  it  wouldn’t  make  much  odds  what  sort  of 
shirt  he  was  wearing  in  a  week  or  two.  Neither 
Durley  nor  I  had  ever  been  favoured  with  a  word 
from  our  Brigadier,  perhaps  because  our  shirts  were 
the  orthodox  colour.  It  was  odd,  how  seldom  those 
graduated  autocrats  found  time  to  realize  that  a  few 
kind  words  could  make  a  platoon  commander  con¬ 
sider  them  jolly  good  Generals. 

But  there  was  harmony  in  our  Company  Mess,  as  if 
our  certainty  of  a  volcanic  future  had  put  an  end  to 
the  occasional  squabblings  which  occurred  when  we 
were  on  one  another’s  nerves.  A  rank  animal  healthi¬ 
ness  pervaded  our  existence  during  those  days  of  busy 
living  and  inward  foreboding.  The  behaviour  of  our 
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servants  expressed  it;  they  were  competing  for  the 
favours  of  a  handsome  young  woman  in  the  farm- 
housCj  and  a  comedy  of  primitive  courtship  was  being 
enacted  in  the  kitchen.  Death  would  be  lying  in  wait 
for  the  troops  next  week,  and  now  the  flavour  of  life 
was  doubly  strong.  As  I  went  to  my  room  across  the 
road,  the  cool  night  smelt  of  mown  grass  and  leafy 
gardens.  Away  toward  Corbie  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  train,  and  bull-frogs  croaked  continuously  in  the 
marshes  along  the  river.  I  wasn’t  sorry  to  be  back;  I 
was  sure  of  that;  we’d  all  got  to  go  through  it,  and  1 
was  trying  to  convert  the  idea  of  death  in  battle  into 
an  emotional  experience.  Courage,  I  argued,  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  next  week’s  attack  is  what  I  have 
been  waiting  for  since  I  first  joined  the  army.  I  am 
happy  to-night,  and  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  be  dead  in  a 
month’s  time.  Going  into  my  billet  I  almost  fell  over 
a  goat  which  was  tethered  among  some  currant 
bushes  in  the  garden. 

*  ic  -k 

Five  days  passed  us  by.  We  did  easy  field-training; 
the  Battalion  Sports  were  a  great  success,  and  we 
were  defeated,  in  an  ofl&cers’  tug-of-war,  by  our  gth 
Battalion  who  were  resting  a  few  miles  away.  Satur¬ 
day  evening  brought  a  feeling  of  finality,  for  we  were 
moving  up  to  Morlancourt  on  Monday  and  the  in¬ 
tense  bombardment  had  begun  that  morning.  Bar¬ 
ton  and  I  (and  our  bottle  of ’38  brandy)  dined  at 
Battalion  Headquarters.  Kinjack  was  full  of  confi¬ 
dence;  he  told  us  that  the  French  were  holding  on 
well  at  Verdun,  which  would  make  all  the  difference. 
But  the  doctor  looked  thoughtful,  and  even  the  brandy 
couldn’t  make  Barton  optimistic  about  his  ability  to 
command  a  company  in  open  warfare. 
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PART  FOUR:  BATTLE 
I 

ON  THE  morning  of  a  Battalion  move  I  made  it 
my  business  to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  last 
moment.  At  the  end  of  a  march  I  had  my  definite 
duties,  but  before  we  started  Barton  was  always  in 
such  a  stew  that  my  absence  was  a  positive  advantage 
to  him.  So  on  Monday,  after  bolting  my  breakfast 
while  Flook  waited  to  pack  the  mugs  and  plates  in  the 
mess-box,  I  left  Barton  shouting  irritably  for  the 
Sergeant-Major  and  wandered  away  to  sit  by  the  river 
until  the  whistles  began  to  blow.  Durley  and  Jenkins 
had  gone  to  make  sure  that  the  billets  were  being  left 
clean  and  tidy.  In  the  green  orchard  behind  the  farm 
buildings  the  men  were  putting  their  kits  together, 
their  voices  sounding  as  jolly  as  though  they  were  off 
for  a  summer  holiday.  For  me,  it  was  a  luxury  to  be 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  watching  the  yellow  irises, 
and  the  ribbon  weeds  that  swayed  like  fishes  in  the 
dimpling  stream.  I  was  sorry  to  be  saying  good-bye 
to  the  Marais  and  its  grey-green  pools  and  creeks  and 
the  congregation  of  poplar  stems  that  upheld  a  cool 
whispering  roof.  Water-haunting  birds  whistled  and 
piped,  swinging  on  the  bullrushes  and  tufted  reeds, 
and  a  tribe  of  little  green  and  gold  frogs  hopped  about 
in  the  grass  without  caring  whether  they  arrived  any¬ 
where.  All  this  was  obviously  preferable  to  a  battle, 
and  it  was  a  perfect  morrdng  to  be  reading  a  book 
beside  the  river. 
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But  on  the  horizon  the  bombardment  bumped  and 
thudded  in  a  continuous  bubbling  grumble.  After  a 
long  stare  at  sun-flecked  foliage  and  idly  reflective 
alleys  I  bustled  back  to  the  farmyard  to  find  my 
platoon  all  present  and  correct.  Before  I’d  finished 
my  formal  inspection  Barton  emerged  from  the  house 
with  bulging  pockets,  his  burly  figure  hung  like  a 
Christmas  tree  with  haversack,  water-bottle,  revolver, 
field-glasses,  gas-mask,  map-case,  and  other  oddments. 
The  Battalion  moved  off  at  eight  o’clock;  by  twelve- 
thirty  it  was  at  Morlancourt,  which  was  now  con¬ 
gested  with  infantry  and  supply  columns,  and  “lousy 
with  guns”  as  the  saying  was.  A  colony  ofca.mouflage- 
daubed  tents  had  sprung  up  close  to  the  village;  this 
was  the  New  Main  Dressing  Station.  We  were  in  our 
usual  billets — ^Durley  and  I  in  the  room  contaimng  a 
representation  of  the  Eiflfel  Tower  and  a  ludicrous 
oleograph  of  our  Saviour  preaching  from  a  boat, 
which  we  always  referred  to  as  jocular  Jesus.  After  a 
sultry  dinner,  the  day  ended  with  torrents  of  rain. 
While  I  lay  on  the  floor  in  my  flea-bag  the  blackness 
of  the  night  framed  in  the  window  was  lit  with  in¬ 
cessant  glare  and  flash  of  guns.  But  I  fell  asleep  to 
the  sound  of  full  gutters  and  rainwater  gurgling 
and  trickling  into  a  well,  and  those  were  comfortable 
noises,  for  they  signified  that  I  had  a  roof  over  my 
head.  As  for  my  flea-bag,  it  was  no  hardship;  I  have 
never  slept  more  soundly  in  any  bed. 

*  *  * 

Operation  Orders  were  circulated  next  morning. 
They  notified  us  that  Thursday  was  “Z”  (or  zero) 
day.  The  Seventh  Division  Battle  Plan  didn’t  look 
aggressively  unpleasant  on  paper  as  I  transcribed  it 
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into  my  notebook.  Rose  Trench,  Orchard  Alley, 
Apple  Alley,  and  Willow  Avenue,  were  among  the 
first  objectives  in  our  sector,  and  my  mind  very  pro¬ 
perly  insisted  on  their  gentler  associations.  Never¬ 
theless  this  topographical  Arcadia  was  to  be  seized, 
cleared,  and  occupied  when  the  historic  moment 
arrived  and  in  conjunction  with  the  French  the 
Fourth  Army  took  the  offensive,  establishing  as  a 
primary  objective  aline  Montauban-Pozieres,  passing 
to  the  south  of  Mametz  Wood.  There  wasn’t  going  to 
be  any  mistake  about  it  this  time.  We  decided,  with 
quite  a  glow  of  excitement,  that  the  Fourth  Army  was 
going  to  fairly  wipe  the  floor  with  the  Boches.  In  the 
meantime  our  Corps  Intelligence  Summary  (known 
as  Comic  Cuts)  reported  on  June  27th  that  three  enemy 
balloons  had  been  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  on  the 
previous  afternoon;  also  that  a  large  number  of 
enemy  batteries  had  been  silenced  by  our  artillery. 
The  anonymous  humorist  who  compiled  Comic  Cuts 
was  also  able  to  announce  that  the  Russians  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  redoubt  and  some  heavy  guns  at  Czartovijsk, 
which,  he  explained,  was  forty-four  miles  north-east 
of  Luck.  At  Martinpuich  a  large  yellowish  explosion 
had  been  observed.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  went 
up  to  the  Line  with  Durley  on  some  preliminary 
errand,  for  we  were  to  relieve  a  battalion  of  the 
Border  Regiment  next  day,  in  the  sector  in  front  of 
Fricourt  Cemetery.  Our  Batteries  were  firing 
strenuously  all  along  the  countryside,  with  very  little 
retaliation. 

As  we  passed  the  gun-pits  where  some  Heavies  were 
hidden  in  a  hollow  called  Gibraltar,  I  remarked  on  a 
sickly  swget  smell  which  I  attributed  to  the  yellow 
weeds  which  were  abundant  there,  but  Durley  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  the  lingering  aroma  of  gas-shells. 
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When  we  rode  down  the  slope  to  71.  North,  that 
familiar  resort  appeared  much  the  same  as  usual,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  impressive  accumulations  of  war  material 
which  were  dumped  along  the  road.  Durley  remarked 
that  he  supposed  the  old  spot  would  never  be  the  same 
again  after  this  week;  and  already  it  seemed  to  us  as 
if  the  old  days  when  Mansfield  and  Ormand  were 
with  our  company  had  become  an  experience  to  be 
looked  back  on  with  regret.  The  Bois  Frangais 
sector  had  been  a  sort  of  village,  but  we  should 
soon  be  leaving  it  behind  us  in  our  vindictive  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Rose  Trench,  Apple  Alley,  and  Willow 
Avenue. 

On  our  way  up  to  the  Front  Line  we  met  a  staff- 
officer  who  was  wearing  well-cut  riding  boots  and 
evidently  in  a  hurry  to  rejoin  his  horse.  Larks  were 
rejoicing  aloft,  and  the  usual  symbolic  scarlet  poppies 
lolled  over  the  sides  of  the  communication  trench; 
but  he  squeezed  past  us  without  so  much  as  a  nod* 
for  the  afternoon  was  too  noisy  to  be  idyllic,  in  spite 
of  the  larks  and  poppies  which  were  so  popular  with 
war-correspondents.  “I  suppose  those  brass-hats  do 
know  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  it  all,  don’t  they,  Julian?”  I 
queried.  Durley  replied  that  he  hoped  they’d  learnt 
something  since  last  autumn  when  they’d  allowed  the 
infantry  to  educate  themselves  at  Loos,  regardless  of 
expense.  “They’ve  got  to  learn  their  job  as  they  go 
alongj  like  the  rest  of  us,’’  he  added  sagely.  Five 
sausage  balloons  were  visible  beyond  the  sky-line 
peacefully  tethered  to  their  mother  earth.  It  was  our 
duty  to  desire  their  destruction,  and  to  believe  that 
Corps  Intelligerice  had  the.  matter  well  in  hand, 
^at  we  did  up  in  the  Front  Line  I  don’t  remember; 
but  while  we  were  remounting  our  horses  at  7 1 .  North 
two  privates  were  engaged  in  a  good-humoured 
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scuffle;  one  had  the  other’s  head  under  Ws  arm  Whv 
should  I  remember  that  and  forget  so  much  else?  ^ 


Wednesday  mormng  was  miserably  wet.  Junior 
officers,  being  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  put  them- 
^^^^/^ontmually  meeting  one  another  along 
the  muddy  street,  and  gathering  in  groups  to  exchange 
cheerful  remarks;  there  was  little  else  to  be  done,  and 
solitude  produced  the  sinking  sensation  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  Iffie  men  were  in  their  billets 
and  they  too  were  keeping  their  spirits  up  as  vocally 
as  hey  could  At  noon  Barton  came  bade  from  the 
Colonel  s  final  conference  of  company  commanders. 
A  coup  e  odours  later  the  anti-climax  arrived.  We 
were  told  that  all  arrangements  for  the  show  were  in 
temporary  abeyance.  A  popular  song,  All  dressed  up 
and  nowhere  to  go,  prodded  the  obvious  comment, 
and  om  confidence  in  Operation  Orders  oozed  away. 
Wa.s  it  the  wet  weather,  we  wondered,  or  had  the 
artillery  preparation  been  inadequate?  Uncertainty 
ended  wth  an  inanirnate  message;  we  were  to  go  up 
to  the  line  that  evemng.  The  attack  was  postponed 
forty-eight  hours.  No  one  knew  why.  ^ 

^  Company  fell  in,  about  eighty 
Strong.  The  men  were  without  packs;  they  carried 
extra  ammunition,  two  Mills’  bombs,  two  smoke  hel¬ 
mets,  ^d  a  waterproof  sheet  with  a  jersey  rolled  in¬ 
side;  their  emergency  rations  consisted  of  two  tins  of 
bully  beef,  eight  hard  biscuits,  and  canteen  packed 
wth  grocery  ration.  In  spite  ofthe  anti-climax  (which 
had  made  us  feel  that  perhaps  this  was  only  going  to 
be  a  second  edition  ofthe  Battle  of  Loos)  my  personal 
impression  was  that  we  were  setting  out  for  the.  other 
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^  slipped  a  book  into  my  haver, 
sack  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  be  carrying’ it  for 

Hardy.,  England  was  between  ta  SvS 
faimhar  quotation  was  in  my  mind  during  the  bu«T 
of  departure  it  may  well  have  been  “we  brought 
thing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
nothing  out  of  it”  We  had  muSed  th2  w.? 
the  Citadel  and  71.  North  many  times  before^^i^t 
never  in  such  a  blood-red  lieht  as  rlnw  ,  u  ’ 
halted  with  the  sunset  behind^s  and  the  whol^  ^ 
mountainous  with  the  magnificence  ofretreatin^ 
clouds.  Tours  of  trenches  had  been  routine  TAftU 
ordinary  chance  of  casualties.  But  this  ^time 
seemed  to  have  left  Morlancourt  behind  us  for  ev^r" 

rwfth  I?  ^  company  of  Flintshire  LsiliS 

(with  a  ten  minute  interval  between  it  and  B  SS  n 

Gompames)  was  justified  in  feeling  that  thf  eve.  r 
Europe  were  upon  it.  As  for  myself  I  felt  rfZu-  ^ 
worth  recording-merely  a  sense  of  bdJg  irre?SabN 

ever  happened 

before.  And  the  symbolism  of  the  sunset  ^  ^ 

concerned  with  the^not 

infrequent  badness  of  their  boots  thp  r 

caused  by  perspiration,  and  the  toils  and  troubSfS 

a‘S“  .t: 

periods  of  intensitv  hut  tW  •  c  with 

for  gr  JSd  7- 

'  New^i??  f'  tT  “ 

n.gte.  We  were  opposite 
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was  300  yards  away  up  a  slope.  Gaps  had  been  cut  in 
our  wire  for  the  attachng  battahon  to  pass  through 
Early  on  the  next  afternoon  Kinjack  came  up  to  im 
spect  the  gaps.  With  the  assistance  of  his  big  periscope 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  wire  wasn’t  properly  cut 

It  rnust  be  done  that  night,  he  said.  Barton  brought 

me  the  news.  I  was  huddled  up  in  a  little  dog-kenLl 
of  a  dug-out,  reading  Tm  of  the  D'Urbewilles  and 
trying  to  forget  about  the  shells  which  were  hurrying 
and  hurrooshing  overhead.  I  was  meditating  abouf 
England,  visualizing  a  grey  day  down  in  Sussex;  dark 
green  woodlands  with  pigeons  circling  above  the  tree- 
tops;  dogs  barking  cocks  crowing,  and  all  the  casual 
tappings  and  twinklings  of  the  countryside.  I  thought 

i  white  cSat 

with  the  hounds,  of  Parson  Colwood  pulling  up 

weeds  m  his  garden  till  tea-time;  of  Captain  Huxfable 
Imlpmg  his  men  get  in  the  last  load  of  hay  while  a 
shower  of  ram  moved  along  the  blurred  Weald  below 
his  meadows.  It  was  for  all  that,  I  supposed,  that  I 
was  m  the  front-line  wth  soaked  feet,  trench  mouth, 
and  feelmg  short  of  sleep,  for  the  previous  night  had 
been  vigilant  though  uneventful.  Barton’s  head  and 
shoulders  butting  past  the  gas-blanket  in  the  dug-out 
doorway  wrecked  rny  reverie;  he  wanted  me  to  come 
out  and  have  a  squint  at  the  uncut  wire,  which  was 
T  since  it  was  going  to  affect  the  fortunes 

of  a.  still  undimimshed  New  Army  Battalion.  Putting 
rm  in  my  pocket,  I  followed  him  to  the  fire-trench 
which  was  cumbered  with  gas-cylinders  and  boxes  of 
smoke-bombs.  A  smoke-cloud  was  to  be  let  offlater  in 
the  afternoon,  for  no  special  reason  (except,  perhaps, 
to  make  us  cough  and  wipe  our  eyes,  since  what  wind 
there  was  blew  the  smoke  along  our  trench).  Shells 
were  banging  away  on  the  rising  ground  behind  Fri- 
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court  and  the  low  ridge  of  Contalmaison.  A  young 
yellow-hammer  was  fluttering  about  in  the  trench 
and  I  wondered  how  it  had  got  there:  it  seemed  out 
ot  place,  perching  on  a  body  which  lay  trussed  in  a 
waterproof  sheet.  As  for  the  gaps  in  the  wire,  they 
looked  too  bad  for  words  and  only  one  night  remained 
for  widening  them. 

When  I  was  back  in  the  dug-out  I  found  myself 
Angering  with  pardonable  pride  my  two  pairs  of  wire- 
cutters  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  It  is  possible 
that  I  over-estimated  their  usefulness,  but  their  pre- 
sence  did  seem  providential.  Any  fool  could  foresee 

bunched  up  as  they 
left  their  trench  for  a  daylight  attack;  and  I  knew 
that,  in  spite  of  obstinate  indentations  to  the  source 

in  fte'sSX!;"'"’' *°*  “ 

The  big-bugs  back  at  Brigade  and  Divisional  H  O 
were  studying  trench-maps  with  corrugated  brow 
for  the  greatest  battle  in  history”  was  timed  to  ex¬ 
plode  on  Saturday  morning.  They  were  too  busy  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  ant-like  actiwties  of  in¬ 
dividual  platoon  commanders,  and  if  they  sent  a 

ft  f  *  *  produce  wire-cutters  like  a  conjurer.  But 

the  fact  remained  that  insistence  on  small  (and  often 
irrekvant)  details  was  a  proverbial  characteristic  of 
Staff  organization,  and  on  the  eve  of  battle  poor  old 
h^maT^^'^  probably  be  fiUingin  a  “return”  stating 
of  company  had  got  varicose  veins 

W  ifv  1  sister.  In  the  mean- 

dme  my  casual  purchase  at  “the  Stores”  had,  per- 

bimfhf  H  ^  hkelihood  of  the  Manchesters  getting 

thev  wfnff  machine-guns  when 

they  w  ent  over  the  top  to  attack  Sunken  Road  Trench . 
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And  what  would  the  Manchesters  say  about  the  Flint¬ 
shire  Fusihers  if  the  wire  wasn’t  properly  cut?  So  1 
seemed  to  me  that  our  prestige  as  a  RegulL  Battalbn 

hundre^yaSr  ^  ^^^^^^1 

be^n  S'" 

Degan  to  be  dark.  There  were  only  eio-ht  of  th^rr. 

(mostly  from  the  other  companies)  and  we  werfuS 

B»dy  °sh3lSry,^f  °™“g  «  rather 

uvely  shelling.  I  remember  waiting  there  in  the 

gloorn  and  watching  an  unearthly  little  conflagration 

caused  by  some  phosphorus  bombs  up  the  hill?J  oS 

right.  When  we  did  get  started  I  soon  discovered  tS? 

cutting  tangles  of  barbed  wire  in  the  dark  in  Tdet 

perate  hurry  is  a  job  that  needs  ingenuity,  even  when 

your  wire-cutters  have  rubber-covered  handles  anS 

are  fresh  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  More  than 

once  we  were  driven  in  by  shells  which  landed  in  front 

of  our  trench  (some  of  them  were  our  own  dropS 

short),  two  men  were  wounded  and  some  o?^thf 

othem  were  reluctant  to  resume  work.  In  the  first 

greying  of  dawn  only  three  of  us  were  still  at  it! 

Kendle  (a  nineteen  year  old  lance-corporal  from  my 

platoon)  and  Worgan  (one  of  the  tough  characters  of 

our  company)  were  slicing  away  for  all  they  were 

woith,  but  as  the  light  increased  I  began  to  realize 

the  unimpressive  effect  of  the  snippings  and  snatching 

^  leather  glovek 

lY  f  ^  a  half  hours  but 

Ae  hedge  hadn  t  suffered  much  damage,  it  seemed. 

endle  disapp^red  into  the  trench  and  sauntered 
back  to  me,  puffing  a  surreptitious  Woodbine.  I  was 

coufonh\i^^^  onslaught  on  a  clawing  thicket  which 
couldnt  have  been  more  hostile  if  it  had  been  put 
there  by  the  Germans.  “We  can’t  do  any  more  in  SSs 
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daylight,”  said  Kendle.  I  straightened  my  stiff  and 
weary  back  and  looked  at  him.  His  jaunty  fag-smoking 
demeanour  and  freckled  boyish  face  seemed  to  defy 
the  darkness  we  had  emerged  from.  That  moment 
has  impressed  itself  strongly  on  my  memory;  young 
Kendle  was  remarkable  for  his  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  and  his  cheeky  jokes.  Many  a  company  had 
its  Kendle,  until  the  war  broke  his  spirit.  .  .  .  The 
large  solicitous  countenance  of  old  man  Bartori  now 
appeared  above  the  parapet;  with  almost  aunt-like 
anxiety  he  urged  us  to  come  in  before  we  got  sniped. 
But  there  had  been  no  sniping  that  night,  and  the 
machine-gun  at  Wing  Corner  had  been  silent.  Wing 
Corner  was  at  the  edge  of  the  skeleton  village  of 
Fricourt,  whose  ruinous  church  tower  was  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  against  the  dark  green  wood  The 
Germans,  coming  up  from  their  foundering  dug-outs 
would  soon  be  staring  grimly  across  at  us  while  they 
waited  for  the  relentless  bombardment  to  begin  again. 
As  we  got  down  into  the  trench  young  Kendle  re¬ 
marked  that  my  new  wire-cutters  were  a  fair  treat. 


Next  day,  in  warm  and  breezy  weather,  we  moved 
to  our  battle-assembly  position.  For  G  Company 
_  battle-assembly  position”  meant  being  broken  up 
into  ammunition  carrying  parties,  while  Barton,  Jen- 
Jans,  and  myself  wcupied  an  inglorious  dug-out  in 
the  support  line.  The  Manchesters  were  due  to  re¬ 
ar  loTn^nV'?’’  still  no  sign  of  them 

/caused \v  in  a  free  and  easy  mood 

led  immunity  from  to-morrow’s  attack) 

afteSts^rFf  ^  New  Trench  to  look 

ter  Itself  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  another 
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cut  at  the  wire,  which  I  now  regarded  with  personal 
enmity,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  self-admiring 
belief  that  much  depended  on  my  efforts.  Worgan 
stayed  behind  with  me.  Kendle  was  unwilling  to  be 
left  out  of  the  adventure,  but  two  of  us  would  be  less 
conspicuous  than  three,  and  my  feeling  for  Kendle 
was  somewhat  protective.  It  was  queer  to  be  in  an 
empty  front-line  trench  on  a  fine  morning,  with  every¬ 
thing  quite  peaceful  after  a  violent  early  bombard¬ 
ment.  Queerer  still  to  be  creeping  about  in  the  long 
grass  (which  might  well  have  been  longer,  I  thought), 
and  shearing  savagely  at  the  tangles  which  had  be¬ 
wildered  us  in  the  dark  but  were  now  at  our  mercy. 
As  Worgan  said,  we  were  giving  it  a  proper  hair-cut 
this  journey. 

Lying  on  my  stomach  I  glanced  now  and  again  at 
the  hostile  slope  which  overlooked  us,  wondering 
whether  anyone  would  take  a  pot-shot  at  us,  or  specu¬ 
lating  on  a  possible  visitation  of  machine-gun  bullets 
from  Wing  Corner.  Barton’s  ignorance  of  what  we 
were  doing  made  it  seem  like  an  escapade,  and  the 
excitement  was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  It  was 
rather  like  going  out  to  weed  a  neglected  garden  after 
being  warned  that  there  might  be  a  tiger  among  the 
gooseberry  bushes.  I  should  have  been  astonished  if 
someone  could  have  told  me  that  I  was  an  interesting 
example  of  human  egotism.  Yet  such  was  the  truth. 
I  was  cutting  the  wire  by  daylight  because  common- 
sense  warned  me  that  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
soldiers  might  depend  on  it  being  done  properly.  I 
was  excited  and  pleased  with  myself  while  I  was  doing 
it.  And  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  to-morrow  six 
Army  Corps  would  attack,  and  whatever  else  hap¬ 
pened,  a  tragic  slaughter  was  inevitable.  But  if  I  had 
been  intelligent  enough  to  realize  all  that,  my  talents 
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would  have  been  serving  in  some  more  exalted  place 
probably  Corps  Intelligence  Headquarters.  Anyhow’ 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  gaps  were  real 
good  ones,  and  Barton’s  red  face  and  glittering  pince- 
nez  were  bobbing  up  and  down  beyond  the  parapet 
with  sotto-voce  incitements  to  prudence.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  we  dropped  into  the  trench  and  the  Man- 
chesters  began  to  arrive.  It  had  been  great  fun, 
I  said,  flourishing  my  wire-cutters. 

*  *  * 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Doctor  bustled  up  from 
Battalion  Headquarters  to  tell  me  that  my  M.C.  had 
come  through.  This  gratifying  little  event  increased 
my  bhndness  to  the  blood-stained  future.  Homeliness 
and  hunaanity  beamed  in  Barton’s  congratulations; 
and  the  little  doctor,  who  would  soon  be  dressing  the 
wounds  of  moaning  men,  unpicked  his  own  faded 
medal-ribbon,  produced  a  needle  and  thread,  and 
sewed  the  white  and  purple  portent  on  to  my  tunic. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  and,  indeed,  for  the  remainder 
®f  my  military  career,  the  left  side  of  my  chest  was 
more  often  in  my  mind  than  the  right— a  habit  which 
was  common  to  a  multitude  of  wearers  of  Military 
Cross  ribbons.  Books  about  war  psychology  ought  to 
contain  a  chapter  on  “medal-reflexes”  and  “decora¬ 
tion  complexes”.  Much  might  be  written, ‘even  here, 
about  medals  and  their  stimulating  effect  on  those 
who  really  risked  their  lives  for  them.  But  the  safest 
thing  to  be  said  is  that  nobody  knew  how  much  a  de- 
raration  was  worth  except  the  man  who  received  it. 
Outwardly  the  distribution  of  them  became  more  and 
more  fortuitous  and  debased  as  the  ^Var  went  on;  and 
no  one  knew  it  better  than  the  infantry,  who  rightly 
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insisted  that  medal-ribbons  earned  at  the  Base  ought 
to  be  a  different  colour. 

But  I  must  return  to  June  30th,  which  ended  with 
a  sullen  bombardment  from  the  British  guns  and  a 
congestion  of  troops  in  the  support-trench  outside  our 
dug-out.  They  had  lost  their  way,  and  I  remember 
how  the  exhausted  men  propped  themselves  against 
the  sides  of  the  trench  while  their  exasperated  Ad¬ 
jutant  and  a  confused  civilian  Colonel  grumbled  to 
Barton  about  the  ambiguity  of  their  operation  ordens. 
They  were  to  attack  on  our  left,  and  they  vanished  in 
that  direction,  leaving  me  with  my  Military  Cross  and 
a  foreboding  that  disaster  awaited  them.  Since  they 
came  within  the  limited  zone  of  my  observations  I  can 
record  the  fact  that  they  left  their  trench  early  next 
morning  at  a  wrong  zero  hour  and  got  badly  cut  up 
by  the  artillery  support  which  ought  to  have  made 
things  easy  for  them. 


II 

ON  July  the  first  the  weather,  after  an  early 
morning  mist,  was  of  the  kind  commonly  called 
heavenly.  Down  in  our  frowsty  cellar  we  breakfasted 
at  six,  unwashed  and  apprehensive.  Our  table,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  was  an  empty  ammunition  box.  At 
six-forty-five  the  final  bombardment  began,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  except  sit  round  our  candle 
until  the  tornado  ended.  For  more  than  forty  minutes 
the  air  vibrated  and  the  earth  rocked  and  shuddered. 
Through  the  sustained  uproar  the  tap  and  rattle  of 
machine-guns  could  be  identified;  but  except  for  the 
whistle  of  bullets  no  retaliation  came  our  way  until  a 
few  5.9  shells  shook  the  roof  of  our  dug-out.  Barton 
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and  I  sat  speechless,  deafened  and  stupefied  by  the 
seismic  state  of  affairs,  and  when  he  lit  a  cigarette  the 
match  flame  staggered  crazily.  Afterwards  I  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  thinking  about.  His  reply  was 
“Carpet  slippers  and  kettle-holders”.  My  owm  mind 
had  been  working  in  much  the  same  style,  for  during 
that  cannonading  cataclysm  the  following  refrain  was 
running  in  my  head: 

They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 

The  Something,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn’t  remember  what  the 
first  one  was  called.  Was  it  the  Shakespeare?  Was 
it  the  Dickens?  Anyhow  it  was  an  advertisement 
which  I’d  often  seen  in  smoky  railway  stations.  Then 
the  bombardment  hfted  and  lessened,  our  vertigo 
abated,_and  we  looked  at  one  another  in  dazed  relik 
Two  Brigades  of  our  Division  were  now  going  over  the 
top  on  pur  right.  Our  Brigade  was  to  attack  “when 
the  main  assault  had  reached  its  final  objective”.  In 
our  fortunate  role  of  privileged  spectators  Barton  and 
I  went  up  the  stairs  to  see  what  we  could  from  King¬ 
ston  Road  Trench.  We  left  Jenkins  crouching  in  a 
‘corner,  where  he  remained  most  of  the  day.  His 
haggard  blinking  face  haunts  my  memory.  He  was 
an  example  of  the  paralysing  effect  which  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  could  produce  on  a  nervous  system  sensitive 
to  noise,  for  he  was  a  good  officer  both  before  and  after¬ 
wards.  I  felt  no  sympathy  for  him  at  the  time,  but  I 
do  now.  From  the  support-trench,  which  Barton 
called  “our  opera  box”,  I  observed  as  much  of  the 
battle  as  the  formation  of  the  country  allowed,  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right  making  it  impossible  to  see 
anything  of  the  attack  towards  Mametz.  A  small 
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shiny  black  notebook  contains  my  pencilled  pat- 
ticulars,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by  embroidering 
them  with  afterthoughts.  I  cannot  turn  my  field- 
glasses  on  to  the  past. 

*  ^  ^ 

7.45.  The  barrage  is  now  working  to  the  right  of 
Fricourt  and  beyond.  I  can  see  the  21st  Division  ad¬ 
vancing  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  on  the 
left  and  a  few  Germans  coming  to  meet  them,  appar¬ 
ently  surrendering.  Our  men  in  small  parties  (not 
extended  in  line)  go  steadily  on  to  the  German  front¬ 
line.  Brilliant  sunshine  and  a  haze  of  smoke  drifting 
along  the  landscape.  Some  Yorkshires  a  little  way 
below  on  the  left,  watching  the  show  and  cheering  as 
if  at  a  football  match.  The  noise  almost  as  bad  as  ever, 

9.30.^  Came  back  to  dug-out  and  had  a  shave.' 
2 1st  Division  still  going  across  the  open,  apparently 
without  casualties.  The  sunlight  flashes  on  bayonets 
as  the  tiny  figures  move  quietly  forward  and  disappear 
beyond  mounds  of  trench  debris.  A  few  runners  come 
back  and  ammunition  parties  go  across.  Trench- 
mortars  are  knocking  hell  out  of  Sunken  Road  Trench 
and  the  ground  where  the  Manchesters  will  attack 
soon.  Noise  not  so  bad  now  and  very  little  retaliation. 

9.50.  Fricourt_  half-hidden  by  clouds  of  drifting 
smoke,  blue,  pinkish  and  grey.  Shrapnel  bursting  in 
small  bluish- white  puffs  with  tiny  flashes.  The  birds 
seem  bewildered;  a  lark  begins  to  go  up  and  then 
flies  feebly  along,  thinking  better  of  it.  Others  flutter 
above  the  trench  with  querulous  cries,  weak  on  the 
wing.  I  can  see  seven  of  our  balloons,  on  the  right. 
On  the  left  our  men  still  filing  across  in  twenties  and 
thirties.  Another  huge  explosion  in  Fricourt  and  a 
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Trench  getting  ready  to  go  ovS 
down  the  trench.  Two  of  th?m  hT  ^ 
f  our  wire  gaps!  Ha^e  {u't  eSen  I" 

I  am  staring  at  a  sunlit'^picture  of  Helf  *  ' '  ’ 

breeze  shakes  the  yellow  weeds  and  tS’ 

under  Crawley  Ridge  where  ^ 

minutes  ago.  Manchest^^rJ  “f.  a  few 

scouts.  A  bayonet  glitters 
acre.  *e  open  ,o  tkl  sSalL 


the  right  of  Co„tZS„Ji^^«'g’“Sttro4,o 

toward  Mametz.  Heavy  shelling 

still  waiting  GermaL^^utf^°  hours.  Manchesters 
sheUs.  Silly  if  i  go^  h?t  r  °^T  ^  shrapnel 

Montauban  r^StS^  take?  ^d 

2-30.  Manchesters  left  New  consolidated. 

took  Sunken  Road  Trench  he  fPParently 

nght.  Could  see  abouraoo  ’  ^  ^,^*er  to  the 

across  with  sloped  arnu  "^^^hed  casually 

casualties  on  the  left  ('fmm  ''^cre  about  forty 

Ttaough  tnp  gS  S®Zd“trS"  “ 

left  arm  up  and  down  as  be  ^  man  moving  his 
Was  a  crimson  patch.  Otbe  i^  side;  his  face 

while  the  swarm  of  figures  dTsan^  ^till  in  the  sunlight 

TricourtwasacloudofninkiS  the  hill. 

gun  fire  on  the  far  sidf  oMw  Vi?^a' 
be  seen  m  no-man’s-land  excentlhe^^ 
half-way  across).  Our  dS  nSt  ? 

2.30.  ^  shelled  again  since 
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5-0.  I  saw  about  thirty  of  our  A  Company  crawl 
across  to  Sunken  Road  from  New  Trench.  Germans 
put  a  few  big  shells  on  the  Cemetery  and  traversed 
Kingston  Road  with  machine-gun.  Manchester 
wounded  still  out  there.  Remainder  of  A  Company 
went  across — about  loo  altogether.  Manchesters  re¬ 
ported  held  up  in  Bois  Frangais  Support.  Their 
Colonel  went  across  and  was  killed. 

8.0.  Staff  Captain  of  our  Brigade  has  been  along. 
Told  Barton  that  Seventh  Division  has  reached  its 
objectives  with  some  difficulty,  except  on  this  Brigade 
front.  Manchesters  are  in  trouble,  and  Fricourt  at¬ 
tack  has  failed.  Several  hundred  prisoners  brought 
in  on  our  sector. 

9.30.  Our  A  Company  holds  Rectangle  and  Sunken 
Road.  Jenkins  gone  off  in  charge  of  a  carrying-party. 
Seemed  all  right  again.  C  Company  now  reduced  to 
six  runners,  two  stretcher-bearers.  Company  Sergeant- 
Major,  signallers,  and  Barton’s  servant.  Flook  away 
on  carrying-party.  Sky  cloudy  westward.  Red  sun¬ 
set.  Heavy  gun-fire  on  the  left. 

2.30.  (Next  afternoon.)  Adjutant  has  just  been  up 
here,  excited,  optimistic,  and  unshaven.  He  went 
across  last  night  to  ginger  up  A  Company  who  did 
very  well,  thanks  to  the  bombers.  About  40  casual¬ 
ties;  only  4  killed.  Fricourt  and  Rose  Trench  occu¬ 
pied  this  morning  without  resistance.  I  am  now  lying 
out  in  front  of  our  trench  in  the  long  grass,  basking  in 
sunshine  where  yesterday  there  were  bullets.  Our 
new  front-line  on  the  hill  is  being  shelled.  Fricourt  is 
full  of  troops  wandering  about  in  search  of  souvenirs. 
The  village  was  a  ruin  and  is  now  a  dust  heap.  A 
gunner  (Forward  Observation  Officer)  has  just  been 
along  here  with  a  German  helmet  in  his  hand.  Said 
Fricourt  is  full  of  dead;  he  saw  one  officer  lying  across 
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a  smashed  machine-gun  with  his  head  bashed  in — "a 
fine  looking  chap,”  he  said,  with  some  emotion,  which 
rather  surprised  me. 

8.15.  Queer  feeling,  seeing  people  moving  about 
freely  between  here  andFricourt.  Dumps  being  made. 
Shacks  and  shelters  being  put  up  under  skeleton  trees 
and  all  sorts  of  transport  arriving  at  Cemetery  Cross 
Roads.  We  stay  here  till  to-morrow  morning.  Feel 
a  bit  of  a  fraud. 


Ill 

Early  next  morning  we  took  leave  of  our  sub¬ 
terranean  sanctuary  in  Kingston  Road,  joined 
the  Battalion  at  71.  North,  and  marched  a  couple  of 
miles  to  a  concentration  point  between  Mametz  and 
Carnoy.  There,  in  a  wide  hollow,  the  four  units  of  our 
Brigade  piled  arms,  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and  took 
their  boots  off.  Most  of  them  had  been  without  sleep 
for  two  nights  and  the  immediate  forecast  was 
“murky”.  But  every  man  had  a  waterproof  sheet  to 
sit  on,  helmets  were  exchanged  for  woollen  caps,  un¬ 
shaven  faces  felt  gratitude  for  generous  sunshine,  and 
bare  feet  stretched  contented  toes.  Our  Division  hav¬ 
ing  done  well,  there  was  a  confident  feeling  in  the  air. 
But  we  had  heard  of  partial  and  complete  failures  in 
other  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  name  of  Gommecourt 
had  already  reached  us  with  ugly  implications.  It 
was  obvious  that  some  of  us  would  soon  be  lacing  up 
our  boots  for  the  last  time,  and  the  current  rumour, 
“They  say  we’ve  got  to  attack  some  Wood  or  other”, 
could  not  fail  to  cause  an  uneasy  visceral  sensation. 
However,  one  felt  that  big  things  were  happening, 
and  my  I^tary  Cross  was  a  comfort  to  me.  It  was  a 
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definite  personal  possession  to  be  lived  up  to,  I 
thought.  I  watched  the  men  dozing  in  odd  ungainly 
attitudes,  half  listened  to  their  talk  about  the  souvenirs 
they’d  picked  up  in  the  German  trenches,  or  stared 
at  some  captured  guns  being  brought  down  the  line 
which  led  to  Mametz. 

A  few  of  the  men  were  wandering  about,  and  my 
meditations  were  disturbed  by  Kinjack,  who  had 
given  orders  that  everyone  was  to  rest  all  day.  “Tell 
those  men  to  lie  down,”  he  shouted,  adding — as  he 
returned  to  his  bivouac  on  the  slope — “The  bastards’ll 
be  glad  to  before  they’re  much  older.”  It  was  believed 
that  his  brusque  manners  had  prevented  him  getting 
promotion,  but  everyone  knew  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
day  for  the  Battalion  when  Kinjack  got  his  Brigade. 

Evening  fell  calm  and  overcast,  with  a  blurred 
orange  sunset.  Sitting  among  rank  grass  and  thistles  I 
stared  pensively  down  at  the  four  battalions  grouped 
in  the  hollow.  Thin  smoke  rose  from  the  little  bivouac 
fires  which  had  been  used  for  tea  making;  among  the 
gruff  murmuring  which  came  up  with  the  smoke,  the 
nasal  chant  of  a  mouth  organ  did  its  best  to  “keep  the 
home  fires  burning”.  In  front  of  the  hollow  the  open 
ground  sloped  treeless  to  Bazentin  Ridge,  dull  green 
and  stripped  with  seams  of  trenches  cut  in  the  chalky 
soil.  Field-guns  were  firing  on  the  right  and  some 
aeroplanes  hummed  overhead.  Beyond  that  hill  our 
fiiture  awaited  us.  There  would  be  no  turning  back 
from  it.  ...  I  would  have  liked  Flook  to  bring  me 
an  orange,  but  he  was  away  with  Jenkins  and  the 
carrying-party,  and  oranges  were  almost  as  remote 
as  the  sunset.  Poor  Flook  will  be  awfully  worried 
about  not  being  with  his  officer  bloke,  I  thought, 
imagining  his  stolid  red  face  puffing  along  under  a 
box  of  ammunition.  ...  I  went  down  the  hill  just 
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in  time  to  hear  that  we’d  got  orders  to  go  up  and 
dig  a  trench  somewhere  in  front  of  Mametz. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  hollow  was  full  of  the  sub¬ 
dued  hubbub  and  commotion  of  troops  getting  into 
their  equipment.  Two  battalions  had  been  called  ouf 
the  Royal  Irish  moved  off  ahead  of  us.  As  we  went  up 
the  lane  toward  Mametz  I  felt  that  I  was  leaving  all 
my  previous  war  experience  behind  me.  For  the  first 
time  I  was  among  the  debris  of  an  attack.  After  going 
a  very  short  distance  we  made  the  first  of  many  halts 
and  I  saw,  arranged  by  the  roadside,  about  fifty  of  the 
British  dead.  Many  of  them  were  Gordon  High¬ 
landers.  There  were  Devons  and  South  Stafibrdshires 
among  them,  but  they  were  beyond  regimental  rivalry 
now — their  fingers  mingled  in  blood-stained  bunches 
as  though  acknowledging  the  companionship  of  death! 
There  was  much  battle  gear  lying  about,  and  some 
dead  horses.  There  were  rags  and  shreds  of  clothing, 
boots  riddled  and  torn,  and  when  we  came  to  the  old 
German  front-line,  a  sour  pervasive  stench  which 
differed  from  anything  my  nostrils  had  known  before. 
Meanwhile  we  made  our  continually  retarded  pro¬ 
gress  up  the  hill,  and  I  scrutinized  these  battle  effects 
with  partially  complacent  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  had  seen  “the  horrors  of  war”;  and 
here  they  were,  nearly  three  days  old. 

No  one  in  the  glumly  halted  column  knew  what 
was  delaying  us.  After  four  hours  we  had  only  pro¬ 
gressed  1,500  yards  and  were  among  some  ruined 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  I  have  dim 
remembrance  of  the  strangeness  of  the  place  and  our 
uneasy  dawdling  in  its  midnight  desolation.  Kinjack 
was  somewhere  ahead  of  us  with  a  guide.  The  guide, 
having  presumably  lost  his  way,  was  having  a  much 
hotter  time  than  w'e  were.  So  far  we  had  done  no- 
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thing  except  file  past  a  tool-dump,  where  the  men  had 
collected  picks,  shovels,  coils  of  wire,  and  corkscrew 
stakes.  At  2  a.m.  we  really  began  to  move,  passing 
through  Mametz  and  along  a  communication  trench. 
There  were  some  badly  mangled  bodies  about. 
Although  Fd  been  with  the  Battalion  nearly  eight 
months,  these  were  the  first  newly  dead  Germans  I 
had  seen.  It  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  shock  when  I  saw,  in 
the  glimmer  of  daybreak,  a  dumpy,  baggy-trousered 
man  lying  half  sideways  with  one  elbow  up  as  if  de¬ 
fending  his  lolling  head;  the  face  was  grey  and  waxen, 
with  a  stiff  little  moustache;  he  looked  like  a  ghastly 
doll,  grotesque  and  undignified.  Beside  him  was  a 
scorched  and  mutilated  figure  whose  contorted  atti¬ 
tude  revealed  bristly  cheeks,  a  grinning  blood- 
smeared  mouth  and  clenched  teeth.  These  dead  were 
unlike  our  own;  perhaps  it  was  the  strange  uniform, 
perhaps  their  look  of  butchered  hostility.  Anyhow 
they  were  one  with  the  little  trench  direction  boards 
whose  unfamiliar  lettering  seemed  to  epitomize  that 
queer  feeling  I  used  to  have  when  I  stared  across  no- 
man’s-land,  ignorant  of  the  humanity  which  was  on 
the  other  side. 

Leaving  the  trench  we  filed  across  the  open  hillside 
with  Mametz  Wood  looming  on  the  opposite  slope. 
It  was  a  dense  wood  of  old  trees  and  undergrowth. 
The  Staff  of  our  Division  had  assumed  that  the  near 
side  was  now  unoccupied.  But  as  soon  as  we  had 
halted  in  a  sunken  road  an  uproar  broke  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  which  demonstrated  with  machine- 
guns  and  bombs  that  the  Staff  had  guessed  wrong. 

Kinjack  promptly  ordered  A  Company  forward  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Royal  Irish,  w^hose  covering 
parties  were  having  a  bombing  fight  in  the  Wood. 
Our  men  were  fired  on  as  they  went  along  the  road 
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and  forced  to  take  cover  in  a  quarry.  I  remember 
feeling  nervous  and  incompetent  while  I  wondered 
what  on  earth  I  should  do  if  called  on  to  lead  a  party 
out  “into  the  blue”.  But  the  clouds  were  now  redden¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  fed  up  with  the  whole  performance. 
Messages  went  back  and  our  guns  chucked  a  lot  of 
shrapnel  which  burst  over  the  near  side  of  the  Wood 
and  enabled  the  Irish  to  withdraw.  We  then,  as  Kin- 
jack  described  it  afterwards,  “did  a  guy”;  but  it  was 
a  slow  one  for  we  weren’t  back  at  our  camping 
ground  until  8.30  a.m.  The  expedition  had  lasted 
nearly  eleven  hours  and  we  had  walked  less  than  three 
miles,  which  was  about  all  we  could  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on.  The  Royal  Irish  had  had  sixty  casualties; 
we  had  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  From  a  military 
point  of  view  the  operations  had  enabled  the  Staff  to 
discover  that  Mametz  Wood  was  stiU  full  of  Germans, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  dig  a  trench  on  the  bluff 
within  fifty  yards  of  it,  as  had  been  suggested.  It  was 
obvious  now  that  a  few  strong  patrols  could  have 
clarified  the  situation  more  economically  than  1,000 
men  with  picks  and  shovels.  The  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  obtained,  however,  and  the  Staff  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  up  and  investigate  such 
enigmas  for  themselves.  But  this  sort  of  warfare  was 
a  new  experience  for  all  of  us,  and  the  difficulties 
of  extempore  organization  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable. 


■k  -k  -k 

During  the  morning  we  were  a  silent  battalion,  ex¬ 
cept  for  snoring.  Some  eight-inch  guns  were  firing 
about  200  yards  from  the  hollow,  but  our  slumbers 
were  inured  to  noises  which  would  have  kept  us  wide 
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awake  in  civilian  life.  We  were  lucky  to  be  dry,  for 
the  sky  was  overcast.  At  one  o’clock  our  old  enemy 
the  rain  arrived  in  full  force.  Four  hours’  deluge 
left  the  troops  drenched  and  disconsolate,  and  then 
Dottrell  made  one  of  his  providential  appearances 
with  the  rations.  Dixies  of  hot  tea,  and  the  rum  issue, 
made  all  the  difference  to  our  outlook.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Quartermaster  symbolized  that  region 
of  temporary  security  which  awaited  us  when  our 
present  adversities  were  ended.  He  had  a  cheery 
word  for  everyone,  and  his  jocularity  was  judicious. 
What  were  the  jokes  he  made,  I  wonder?  Their  help¬ 
fulness  must  be  taken  for  granted.  I  can  only  remem¬ 
ber  his  chaffing  an  officer  named  W^oolman,  whose 
dumpy  figure  had  bulged  abnormaUy  since  we  came 
up  to  the  battle  area.  Woolman’s  young  lady  in 
England  had  sent  him  a  bullet-proof  waistcoat;  so  far 
it  had  only  caused  its  wearer  to  perspire  profusely; 
and  although  reputed  to  be  extremely  vulnerable,  it 
had  inspired  a  humorist  in  his  company  to  refer  to 
him  as  “Asbestos  Bill”. 

Time  seems  to  have  obliterated  the  laughter  of  the 
war.  I  cannot  hear  it  in  my  head.  How  strange  such 
laughter  would  sound,  could  I  but  recover  it  as  it  was 
on  such  an  evening  as  I  am  describing,  when  we  all 
knew  that  we’d  got  to  do  an  attack  that  night;  for 
short-sighted  Barton  and  the  other  company  com¬ 
manders  had  just  returned  from  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  ground  which  had  left  them  little  wiser  than 
when  they  started.  In  the  meantime  we’d  got  some 
rum  inside  us  and  could  find  something  to  laugh 
about.  Our  laughter  leapt  up,  like  the  flames  of  camp 
fires  in  the  dusk,  soon  to  be  stamped  out,  or  extin¬ 
guished  by  our  impartial  opponent  the  rain.  The 
consoling  apparition  of  Dottrell  departed,  and  I  don’t 
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suppose  lie  did  much  laughing  once  he  was  alone 
with  his  homeward  rattling  limbers. 

Zero  hour  was  forty-five  minutes  after  midnight. 
Two  companies  were  to  attack  on  a  6oo-yard  front 
and  the  Royal  Irish  were  to  do  the  same  on  our  right. 
Barton’s  company  was  to  be  in  reserve;  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  carrying-party  it  could  only  muster 
about  thirty  men. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  started  up  the  sunken  road  to 
Mametz.  As  a  result  of  the  rain,  yesterday’s  dry  going 
had  been  trodden  to  a  quagmire.  Progress  was  slow 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  troops  in  front.  We  had 
only  a  couple  of  thousand  yards  to  go,  but  at  one  time 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  assaulting  companies 
would  be  in  position  by  zero  hour.  It  was  pitch  dark 
as_  we  struggled  tlirough  the  mud,  and  we  got  there 
with  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,  having  taken  three  and 
a  half  hours  to  go  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Barton  arranged  his  men  along  a  shallow  support 
trench  on  the  edge  of  Bottom  Wood,  which  was  a 
copse  just  to  the  left  of  the  ground  we’d  visited  the 
night  before.  Almost  at  once  the  short  preliminary 
bombardment  began  and  the  darkness  became  dia¬ 
bolic  with  the  din  and  flash  of  the  old  old  story.  Not 
for  the  first  time — I  wondered  whether  shells  ever 
collided  in  the  air.  Silence  and  suspense  came  after. 
Barton  and  I  talked  in  undertones;  he  thought  I’d 
better  borrow  his  electric  torch  and  find  out  the 
nearest  way  to  Battalion  Headquarters. 

Everyone  was  anonymous  in  the  dark,  but  “It’s 
me,  Kendle,  sir,”  from  a  looming  figure  beside  me 
implied  an  intention  to  share  my  explorations.  We 
groped  our  way  into  the  wood,  and  very  soon  I 
muttered  that  unless  we  were  careful  we’d  get  lost, 
which  was  true  enough,  for  my  sense  of  direction  had 
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already  become  uncertain.  While  we  hesitated,  some 
shells  exploded  all  round  us  in  the  undergrowth  with 
an  effect  of  crashing  stupidity.  But  we  laughed,  en¬ 
couraging  each  other  with  mutual  bravado,  until  we 
found  a  path.  Along  this  path  came  someone  in  a 
hurry.  He  bumped  into  me  and  I  flashed  the  torch 
on  his  face.  He  was  an  officer  who  had  joined  us  the 
week  before.  He  had  now  lost  all  control  of  himself 
and  I  gathered  from  his  incoherent  utterances  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Headquarters  to  tell  Kinjack  that 
his  Company  hadn’t  moved  yet  because  they  didn’t 
know  which  way  to  go  to  find  the  Germans.  This 
wasn’t  surprising;  but  I  felt  alarmed  about  his  recep¬ 
tion  at  Headquarters,  for  Kinjack  had  already  got 
an  idea  that  this  poor  devil  was  ''cold-footed”.  So, 
with  an  assumption  of  ferocity,  I  pulled  out  my  auto¬ 
matic  pistol,  gripped  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  didn’t  go  straight  back  to  "Asbestos 
Bill”  I’d  shoot  him,  adding  that  Kinjack  would  cer¬ 
tainly  shoot  him  if  he  rolled  up  at  Headquarters  with 
such  a  story  and  in  such  a  state  of  "wind-up”.  This 
sobered  him  and  he  took  my  advice,  though  I  doubt 
whether  he  did  any  damage  to  the  Germans.  (Ten 
days  later  he  was  killed  in  what  I  can  only  call  a  bona 
fide  manner.)  So  far,  I  thought,  my  contribution  to 
this  attack  is  a  queer  one;  I  have  saved  one  of  our 
officers  from  being  court-martialled  for  cowardice.  I 
then  remarked  to  Kendle  that  this  seemed  to  be  the 
shortest  way  to  Battalion  Headquarters  and  we  found 
our  own  way  back  to  Barton  without  further  incident. 
I  told  Barton  that  "Asbestos  Bill”  seemed  to  be  mark¬ 
ing  time,  in  spite  of  his  bullet-proof  waistcoat. 

The  men  were  sitting  on  the  rough-hewn  fire-step, 
and  soon  we  were  all  dozing.  Barton’s  bulky  figure 
nodded  beside  me,  and  Kendle  fell  fast  asleep  with  his 
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head  against^  my  shoulder.  We  remained  like  this 
until  my  luminous  watch  indicated  twenty  past  two. 
Then  a  runner  arrived  with  a  verbal  message.  ''G 
Company  bombers  to  go  up  at  once.’’  With  a  dozen 
men  behind  me  I  followed  him  through  Bottom 
Wood.  Darkness  was  giving  way  to  unrevealing  twi¬ 
light  as  we  emerged  from  the  trees  and  went  up  a 
shell-pitted  slope.  It  was  about  500  yards  across  the 
open  to  the  newly  captured  Quadrangle  Trench. 
Just  before  we  got  there  a  second  runner  overtook  us 
to  say  that  my  bombers  were  to  go  back  again.  I 
sent  them  back.  I  cannot  say  why  I  went  on  myself; 
but  I  did,  and  Kendle  stayed  with  me. 

i<  -k  ic 

There  wasn’t  much  wire  in  front  of  Quadrangle 
Trench.  I  entered  it  at  a  strong  point  on  the  extreme 
left  and  found  three  officers  sitting  on  the  fire-step 
with  hunched  shoulders  and  glum  unenterprising 
faces.  Two  others  had  gone  away  wounded.  I  was 
told  that  Edmunds,  the  Battalion  Observation 
Officer  had  gone  down  to  explain  the  situation  to 
Kinjack;  we  were  in  touch  with  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  on  our  left.  Nevertheless  I  felt  that  there 
rnust  be  something  to  be  done.  Exploring  to  the 
right  I  found  young  Fernby,  whose  demeanour  was  a 
contrast  to  the  apathetic  trio  in  the  sand-bagged 
strong-point.  Fernby  had  only  been  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  a  few  weeks  but  he  appeared  quite  at  home  in 
his  new  surroundings.  His  face  showed  that  he  was 
exulting  in  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  feel  afraid.  He  told 
me  that  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  on  our 
right;  the  Royal  Irish  were  believed  to  have  failed. 
We  went  along  the  trench  which  was  less  than  waist 
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deep.  The  Germans  had  evidently  been  digging  when 
we  attacked,  and  had  left  their  packs  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  ranged  along  the  reverse  edge  of  the  trench.  I 
stared  about  me;  the  smoke-drifted  twilight  was  alive 
with  intense  movement,  and  there  was  a  wild  strange¬ 
ness  in  the  scene  which  somehow  excited  me.  Our 
men  seemed  a  bit  out  of  hand  and  I  couldn’t  see  any 
of  the  responsible  N.C.O.s;  some  of  the  troops  were 
firing  excitedly  at  the  Wood;  others  were  rummaging 
in  the  German  packs.  Fernby  said  that  we  were  being 
sniped  from  the  trees  on  both  sides.  Mametz  Wood 
was  a  menacing  wall  of  gloom,  and  now  an  outburst 
of  rapid  thudding  explosions  began  from  that  direc¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  sap  from  the  Quadrangle  to  the 
Wood,  and  along  this  the  Germans  were  bombing.  In 
all  this  confusion  I  formed  the  obvious  notion  that  we 
ought  to  be  deepening  the  trench.  Daylight  would 
be  on  us  at  once,  and  we  were  along  a  slope  exposed 
to  enfilade  fire  from  the  Wood.  I  told  Fernby  to  make 
the  men  dig  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  went  to  the 
right  with  Kendle.  The  Germans  had  left  a  lot  of 
shovels,  but  we  were  making  no  use  of  them.  Two 
tough-looking  privates  were  disputing  the  ownership 
of  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  so  I  pulled  out  my  pistol  and 
urged  them,  with  ferocious  objurations,  to  chuck  all 
that  fooling  and  dig.  I  seemed  to  be  getting  pretty 
handy  with  my  pistol,  I  thought,  for  the  conditions  in 
Quadrangle  Trench  were  giving  me  a  sort  of  angry 
impetus.  In  some  places  it  was  only  a  foot  deep,  and 
already  men  were  lying  wounded  and  killed  by  snip¬ 
ing.  There  were  high-booted  German  bodies,  too, 
and  in  the  blear  beginning  of  daylight  they  seemed  as 
much  the  victims  of  a  catastrophe  as  the  men  who  had 
attacked  them.  As  I  stepped  over  one  of  the  Germans 
an  impulse  made  me  lift  him  up  from  the  miserable 
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ditch.  Propped  against  the  bank,  his  blond  face  was 
undisfigured,  except  by  the  mud  which  I  wiped  from 
his  eyes  and  mouth  with  my  coat  sleeve.  He’d  evi¬ 
dently  been  killed  while  digging,  for  his  tunic  was 
knotted  loosely  about  his  shoulders.  He  didn’t  look 
to  be  more  than  eighteen.  Hoisting  him  a  little 
higher,  I  thought  what  a  gentle  face  he  had,  and  re¬ 
membered  that  this  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  touched 
one  of  our  enemies  with  my  hands.  Perhaps  I  had 
some  dim  sense  of  the  futility  which  had  put  an  end 
to  this  good-looking  youth.  Anyhow  I  hadn’t  ex¬ 
pected  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  to  be  quite  like  this. 
.  .  .  Kendle,  who  had  been  trying  to  do  something  for 
a  badly  wounded  man,  now  rejoined  me,  and  we  con¬ 
tinued,  mostly  on  all  fours,  along  the  dwindling  trench. 
We  passed  no  one  until  we  came  to  a  bombing  post — 
three  serious-minded  men  who  said  that  no  one  had 
been  further  than  that  yet.  Being  in  an  exploring 
frame  of  mind,  I  took  a  bag  of  bombs  and  crawled 
another  sixty  or  seventy  yards  with  Kendle  close  be¬ 
hind  me.  The  trench  became  a  shallow  groove  and 
ended  where  the  ground  overlooked  a  little  valley 
along  which  there  was  a  light  railway  line.  We  stared 
across  at  the  Wood.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  came  an  occasional  rifle-shot,  and  a  helmet 
bobbed  up  for  a  moment.  Kendle  remarked  that 
from  that  point  anyone  could  see  into  the  whole  of  our 
trench  on  the  slope  behind  us.  I  said  we  must  have 
our  strong-post  here  and  told  him  to  go  back  for  the 
bombers  and  a  Lewis  gun.  I  felt  adventurous  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Kendle  and  I  were  having  great  fun  to¬ 
gether.  Kendle  thought  so  too.  The  helmet  bobbed 
up_  agmn.  “I’ll  just  have  a  shot  at  him,”  he  said, 
wriggling  away  from  the  crumbling  bank  which  gave 
us  cover.  At  this  moment  Fernby  appeared  with  two 
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men  and  a  Lewis  gun.  Kendle  was  half  kneeling 
against  some  broken  ground;  I  remember  seeing  him 
push  his  tin  hat  back  from  his  forehead  and  then  raise 
himself  a  few  inches  to  take  aim.  After  firing  once  he 
looked  at  us  with  a  lively  smile;  a  second  later  he 
fell  sideways.  A  blotchy  mark  showed  where  the 
bullet  had  hit  him  just  above  the  eyes. 

The  circumstances  being  what  they  were,  I  had  no 
justification  for  feeling  either  shocked  or  astonished  by 
the  sudden  extinction  of  Lance-Corporal  Kendle.  But 
after  blank  awareness  that  he  was  killed,  all  feelings 
tightened  and  contracted  to  a  single  intention — to 
“settle  that  sniper’’  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  If 
I  had  stopped  to  think,  I  shouldn’t  have  gone  at  all. 
As  it  was,  I  discarded  my  tin  hat  and  equipment, 
slung  a  bag  of  bombs  across  my  shoulder,  abruptly 
informed  Fernby  that  I  was  going  to  find  out  who  was 
there,  and  set  off  at  a  downhill  double.  While  I  was 
running  I  pulled  the  safety-pin  out  of  a  Mills’  bomb; 
my  right  hand  being  loaded,  I  did  the  same  for  my 
left.  I  mention  this  because  I  was  obliged  to  extract 
the  second  safety-pin  with  my  teeth,  and  the  grating 
sensation  reminded  me  that  I  was  half  way  across  and 
not  so  reckless  as  I  had  been  when  I  started.  I  was 
even  a  little  out  of  breath  as  I  trotted  up  the  opposite 
slope.  Just  before  I  arrived  at  the  top  I  slowed  up  and 
threw  my  two  bombs.  Then  I  rushed  at  the  bank, 
vaguely  expecting  some  sort  of  scuffle  with  my  ima¬ 
gined  enemy.  I  had  lost  my  temper  with  the  man  who 
had  shot  Kendle;  quite  unexpectedly,  I  found  myself 
looking  down  into  a  well-conducted  trench  with  a 
great  many  Germans  in  it.  Fortunately  for  me,  they 
were  already  retreating.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them 
that  they  were  being  attacked  by  a  single  fool;  and 
Fernby,  with  presence  of  mind  which  probably  saved 
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me,  had  covered  my  advance  by  traversing  the  top 
of  the  trench  with  his  Lewis  gun.  I  slung  a  few  more 
bombs,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  clumsy  field-grey 
figures,  some  of  whom  half  turned  to  fire  their  rifles 
over  the  left  shoulder  as  they  ran  across  the  open 
toward  the  wood,  while  a  crowd  of  jostling  helmets 
vanished  along  the  trench.  Idiotically  elated,  I  stood 
there  with  my  finger  in  my  right  ear  and  emitted  a 
series  of  ^'view-holloas”  (a  gesture  which  ought  to  win 
the  approval  of  people  who  still  regard  war  as  a  form 
of  outdoor  sport).  Having  thus  failed  to  commit 
suicide,  I  proceeded  to  occupy  the  trench — that  is  to 
say,  I  sat  dowm  on  the  fire-step,  very  much  out  of 
breath,  and  hoped  to  God  the  Germans  wouldn’t 
come  back  again. 

The  trench  was  deep  and  roomy,  with  a  fine  view  of 
our  men  in  the  Quadrangle,  but  I  had  no  idea  what 
to  do  now  I  had  got  possession  of  it.  The  word  "con¬ 
solidation”  passed  through  my  mind;  but  I  couldn’t 
consolidate  by  myself  Naturally,  I  didn’t  under¬ 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  my  achievement  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  trench  on  which  the  Royal  Irish  had  made  a 
frontal  attack  in  the  dark.  Nevertheless,  although  still 
unable  to  see  that  my  success  was  only  a  lucky  acci¬ 
dent,  I  felt  a  bit  queer  in  my  solitude,  so  I  reinforced 
my  courage  by  counting  the  sets  of  equipment  which 
had  been  left  behind.  There  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  packs,  tidily  arranged  in  a  row — a  fact  which  I 
often  mentioned  (quite  casually)  when  describing  my 
exploit  afterwards.  There  was  the  doorway  of  a  dug- 
out,  but  I  only  peered  in  at  it,  feeling  safer  above 
ground.  Then,  with  apprehensive  caution,  I  explored 
about  half  way  to  the  Wood  without  finding  any  dead 
bodies.  Apparently  no  one  was  any  the  worse  for  my 
little  bombing  demonstration.  Perhaps  I  was  dis- 
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appointed  by  this,  though  the  discovery  of  a  dead  or 
wounded  enemy  might  have  caused  a  revival  of 
humane  emotion.  Returning  to  the  sniping  post  at  the 
end  of  the  trench  I  meditated  for  a  few  minutes,  some¬ 
what  like  a  boy  who  has  caught  a  fish  too  big  to  carry 
home  (if  such  an  improbable  event  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened).  Finally  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  ran  head¬ 
long  back  by  the  way  Fd  come. 

Little  Fernby’s  anxious  face  awaited  me,  and  I 
flopped  down  beside  him  with  an  outburst  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  laughter.  When  he’d  heard  my  story  he  asked 
whether  we  oughtn’t  to  send  a  party  across  to  occupy 
the  trench,  but  I  said  that  the  Germans  would  be 
bound  to  come  back  quite  soon.  Moreover  my  rapid 
return  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  machine-gun 
which  was  now  firing  angrily  along  the  valley  from  a 
position  in  front  of  the  Wood.  In  my  excitement  I  had 
forgotten  about  Kendle.  The  sight  of  his  body  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  shock.  His  face  had  gone  a  bluish  colour; 
I  told  one  of  the  bombers  to  cover  it  with  something. 
Then  I  put  on  my  web-equipment  and  its  attach¬ 
ments,  took  a  pull  at  my  water-bottle,  for  my  mouth 
had  become  suddenly  intolerably  dry,  and  set  off  on 
my  return  journey,  leaving  Fernby  to  look  after  the 
bombing  post.  It  was  now  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a  weary  business  it  is,  to  be  remembering  and 
writing  it  down.  There  was  nothing  likeable  about 
the  Quadrangle,  though  it  was  comfortable,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  compared  with  the  hell  which  it 
became  a  few  days  afterwards.  Alternately  crouching 
and  crawHng,  I  worked  my  way  back.  I  passed  the 
young  German  whose  body  I  had  rescued  from  dis¬ 
figurement  a  couple  of  hours  before.  He  was  down  in 
the  mud  again,  and  someone  had  trodden  on  his  face. 
It  had  disheartened  me  to  see  him,  though  his  body  had 
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now  lost  all  touch  with  life  and  was  part  of  the  wastan- 
of  the  war.  He  and  Kendle  had  cancelled  one  anothS 
out  m  the  process  called  “attrition  of  man-power” 
Further  along  I  found  one  of  our  men  dying  slowlv 
mth  a  hole  m  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  open  atd 

hfo?  kmhfwrof  by 

mm  Knelt  two  of  his  former  mates:  one  of  thpm 

?he  otf  entrenching  too]  wS 

hanS  ^  ®  o^the  trench  with  h h 

hands.  They  weren’t  worrying  about  souvenirs  now 

Disregarding  a  written  order  from  Barton  t/=-ir 

as  iYSy  wmTn”f  defiSely^ 

one  a,  close  quarters.  If  tfris  that  J  “ 

that°^^\^  good  “fighting  man”,  I  can  only  suo-gest 

SperSedC'  ^  exhausted  and  ex- 

P/^  h  -f:  la  *  ^  courage  was  of  the  cock-figfhtinp*  hinrl 

Cock-fighting  is  illegal  in  En^l.nd  i!  t. 

i6 


the  Battfo  nf  thTQ  ’^'^^^^^oai  ne'd  tolled  a  German  in 
the  back  by  a  bishopTa  hospM  S'arf"” 

by  a  peremptory  message  from  Battalion  H  O  S 
I  went  down  to  Bottom  Wood  bv  f,  ^ 

munication  trench  whose  existencp  T 

It  was  neturly  two  o’clock,  and  the  day%h,  was 
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devoid  of  mystery  when  I  arrived  at  Kinjack’s  head¬ 
quarters.  The  circumstances  now  made  it  permissible 
for  me  to  feel  tired  and  hungry,  but  for  the  moment  I 
rather  expected  congratulations.  My  expectation  was 
an  error.  Kinjack  sat  glowering  in  a  surface  dug-out 
in  a  sand-pit  at  the  edge  of  Bottom  Wood.  I  went  in 
from  the  sunlight.  The  overworked  Adjutant  eyed  me 
sadly  from  a  corner  of  an  ammunition  box  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  grey  blanket,  and  the  Colonel’s  face  caused 
me  to  feel  like  a  newly  captured  prisoner.  Angrily  he 
asked  why  I  hadn’t  come  back  with  my  company 
bombers  in  the  early  morning.  I  said  I’d  stayed  up 
there  to  see  what  was  happening.  Why  hadn’t  I  con¬ 
solidated  Wood  Trench?  Why  the  hell  hadn’t  I  sent 
back  a  message  to  let  him  know  that  it  had  been  occu¬ 
pied?  I  made  no  attempt  to  answer  these  conundrums. 
Obviously  I’d  made  a  mess  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
Corps  Artillery  bombardment  had  been  held  up  for 
three  hours  because  Kinjack  couldn’t  report  that  “my 
patrol”  had  returned  to  Quadrangle  Trench,  and  al¬ 
together  he  couldn’t  be  blamed  for  feeling  annoyed 
with  me,  especially  as  he’d  been  ticked  off  over  the 
telephone  by  the  Brigadier  (in  Morse  Code  dots  and 
dashes,  I  suppose) .  I  looked  at  him  with  a  sulky  grin, 
and  went  along  to  Barton  with  a  splitting  headache 
and  a  notion  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  was 
back  at  all. 


'k  ^ 


In  the  evening  we  were  relieved.  The  incoming 
battalion  numbered  more  than  double  our  own 
strength  (we  were  less  than  400)  and  they  were  un¬ 
seasoned  New  Army  troops.  Our  little  trench  under 
the  trees  was  inundated  by  a  jostling  company  of 
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exclamatory  Welshmen.  Kinjack  would  have  callec 
them  a  panicky  rabble.  They  were  mostly  undersizec 
nien,  and  as  I  watched  them  arriving  at  the  first  stage 
ot  their  battle  experience  I  had  a  sense  of  their  victim¬ 
ization.  A  little  platoon  officer  was  settling  his  men 
deiwn  TOth  a  valiant  show  of  self-assurance.  For  the 
sake  of  appearances,  orders  of  some  kind  had  to  be 
given,  though  in  reality  there  was  nothing  to  do  except 
sit  down  and  hope  it  wouldn’t  rain.  He  spoke  sharpiv 
to  some  of  them,  and  I  felt  that  they  were  like  a  lot  of 
children.  It  was  going  to  be  a  bad  look-out  for  two 
such  bewildered  companies,  huddled  up  in  the  Quad¬ 
rangle,  which  had  been  over-garrisoned  by  our  own 
comparatively  small  contingent.  Visualizing  that  for¬ 
lorn  crowd  of  khaki  figures  under  the  twilight  of  the 
trees,  I  can  believe  that  I  saw  then,  for  the  first  time 
how  blindly  war  destroys  its  victims.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  on  my  own  reckless  brandishings,  and  I 
understood  the  doomed  condition  of  these  half  trained 
civilians  who  had  been  sent  up  to  attack  the  Wood. 
As  we  moved  out,  Barton  exclaimed,  “By  God  Kan- 
gar,  I  m  sorry  for  those  poor  devils!”  Dimly  he" pitied 
mem,  as  well  he  might.  Two  days  later  the  Welsh 
Division,  of  which  they  were  a  unit,  was  involved  in 
massacre  and  confusion.  Our  own  occupation  of 
Quadrangle  Trench  was  only  a  prelude  to  that  pan- 
^  w  converted  the  green  thickets  of 

Mametz  Wood  to  a  desolation  of  skeleton  trees  and 
blackening  bodies. 

lu  the  meantime  we  willingly  left  them  to  their 
troubles  and  marched  back  twelve  miles  to  peace  and 

sheUed  when  we 
wemly  through  its  ruins,  but  we  got  ofiT 
hghtly,  though  the  first  four  miles  took  us  four  hours 
owing  to  congestion  of  transport  and  artillery  on  the 
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roads  round  Fricourt.  On  the  hill  about  Becordel  we 
dozed  for  an  hour  in  long  wet  grass,  with  stars  over¬ 
head  and  guns  booming  and  flashing  in  the  valleys 
below.  Then,  in  the  first  glimmer  of  a  cold  misty 
dawn,  we  trudged  on  to  Heilly.  We  were  there  by 
eight  o’clock,  in  hot  sunshine.  Our  camp  was  on  a 
marsh  by  the  river  Ancre— not  a  good  camp  when  it 
rained  (as  it  did  before  long)  but  a  much  pleasanter 
place  than  the  Somme  battlefield.  .  .  .  After  three 
hours’  sleep  I  was  roused  by  Flook.  All  officers  were 
required  to  attend  the  Brigadier’s  conference.  At  this 
function  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  open  my  mouth, 
except  for  an  occasional  yawn.  Kiiy  ack  fav'oured  me 
with  a  good-humoured  grin.  He  only  made  one  fur¬ 
ther  comment  on  my  non-consolidation  of  that  for¬ 
tuitously  captured  trench.  He  would  probably  leave 
me  out  of  the  “next  show”  as  a  punishment,  he  said. 
Some  people  asserted  that  he  had  no  sense  of  humour, 
but  I  venture  to  disagree  with  them. 


IV 

Nobody  had  any  allusions  about  the  duration  of 
our  holiday  at  Heilly.  Our  Division  had  been 
congratulated  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  our 
Brigadier  had  made  it  clear  that  further  efforts  would 
be  required  of  us  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime 
the  troops  contrived  to  be  cheerful;  to  be  away  from 
the  battle  and  in  a  good  village  was  all  that  mattered, 
for  the  moment.  Our  casualties  had  not  been  heavy 
(we  had  lost  about  lOO  men  but  only  a  dozen  of  them 
had  been  killed).  There  was  some  grumbling  on  the 
second  day,  which  was  a  wet  one  and  reduced  our 
camp  to  its  natural  condition — a  swamp;  but  the 
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Army  Commander  paid  us  a  brief  (and  mercifully  in¬ 
formal)  visit,  and  this  glimpse  of  his  geniality  made 
the  men  feel  that  they  had  done  creditably.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  he  squelched  among  the  brown  tents  in  his 
boots  and  spurs,  more  than  one  voice  might  have  been 

heard  muttering,  “Why  couldn’t  the  old - have 

dumped  us  in  a  drier  spot?”  But  the  Fourth  Army 
figure-head  may  well  have  been  absent-minded  that 
afternoon,  since  the  Welsh  Division  had  attacked 
Mametz  Wood  earlier  in  the  day,  and  he  must  already 
have  been  digesting  the  first  reports,  which  reached  us 
in  wild  rximours  next  morning. 

Basking  in  the  sunshine  after  breakfast  with  Barton 
and  Durley,  I  felt  that  to-day  was  all  that  concerned 
us.  If  there  had  been  a  disastrous  muddle,  with  troops 
stampeding  under  machine-gun  fire,  it  was  twelve 
miles  away  and  no  business  of  ours  until  we  were 
called  upon  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  There  were 
no  parades  to-day,  and  we  were  going  into  Amiens  for 
lunch-  Dottrell  and  the  Adjutant  with  us.  Barton, 
with  a  brown  field-service  notebook  on  his  knee,  was 
writing  a  letter  to  his  wife.  *^*^1)0  you  always  light  your 
pipe  with  your  left  hand,  Kangar?’’  he  asked,  looking 
up  as  he  tore  another  leaf  out.  I  replied  that  I  sup¬ 
posed  so,  though  Fd  never  noticed  it  before.  Then 
I  rambled  on  for  a  bit  about  how  unobservant  one 
could  be.  I  said  (knowing  that  old  man  Barton  liked 
hearing  about  such  things)  ^‘We’ve  got  a  grandfather 
clock  in  the  hall  at  home  and  for  years  and  years  I 
dmught  the  maker  s  name  was  Thos.  Verney,  London, 
Then  one  day  I  decided  to  give  the  old  brass  face 

r  ??  ^  Thos,  Vernon, 

Ludlow!  Barton  thought  this  a  pleasing  coincidence 
because  he  lived  in  Shropshire  and  had  been  to  Lud¬ 
low  Races.  A  square  mile  of  Shropshire,  he  asserted, 
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was  worth  the  whole  of  France.  Durley  (who  was 
reading  Great  Expectations  with  a  face  that  expressed 
release  from  reality)  put  in  a  mild  plea  for  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  which  was  where  he  lived;  it  contained  several 
quaint  old  corners  if  you  knew  where  to  look  for  them, 
and  must,  he  said,  have  been  quite  a  sleepy  sort  of 
place  in  Dickens’s  days.  Reverting  to  my  original 
topic,  I  remarked,  “We’ve  got  an  old  barometer,  too, 
but  it  never  works.  Ever  since  I  can  remember,  it’s 
pointed  to  Expect  Wet  from  JV.E.  Last  time  I  was  on 
leave  I  noticed  that  it’s  not  Expect  but  Except— though 
goodness  knows  what  that  means!”  My  companions, 
who  were  disinclined  to  be  talkative,  assured  me  that 
with  such  a  brain  I  ought  to  be  on  the  Staff. 

Strolling  under  the  aspens  that  shivered  and 
twinkled  by  the  river,  I  allowed  myself  a  little  day¬ 
dream,  based  on  the  leisurely  ticking  of  the  old  Lud¬ 
low  clock.  ...  Was  it  only  three  weeks  ago  that  I  had 
been  standing  there  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  be¬ 
tween  the  barometer  and  the  clock,  on  just  such  a  fine 
summer  morning  as  this?  Upstairs  in  the  bathroom 
Aunt  Evelyn  was  putting  sweet-peas  and  roses  in 
water,  humming  to  herself  while  she  arranged  them 
to  her  liking.  Visualizing  the  bathroom  with  its  cop¬ 
per  bath  and  basin  (which  “took  such  a  lot  of  clean¬ 
ing”  )j  its  lead  floor,  and  the  blue  and  white  Dutch 
tiles  along  the  walls,  and  the  elder  tree  outside  the 
window,  I  found  these  familiar  objects  almost  as  dear 
to^  me  as  Aunt  Evelyn  herself,  since  they  were  one 
with  her  in  my  mind  (though  for  years  she’d  been 
talldng  about  doing  away  with  the  copper  bath  and 
basin). 

Even  now,  perhaps,  she  was  once  again  carrying  a 
bowl  of  roses  down  to  the  drawing-room  while  the 
clock  ticked  slow,  and  the  parrot  whistled,  and  the 
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cook  chopped  something  on  the  kitchen  table.  There 
might  also  be  the  short-winded  snorting  of  a  traction- 
engine  labouring  up  the  hill  outside  the  house.  .  .  . 
Meeting  a  traction-engine  had  been  quite  an  event  in 
my  childhood,  when  I  was  out  for  rides  on  my  first 
poity.  And  the  thought  of  the  cook  suggested  the 
gardener  clumping  in  with  a  trug  of  vegetables,  and 
the  gardener  suggested  birds  in  the  strawberry  nets 
and  altogether  there  was  no  definite  end  to  that  sort 
of  day-dream  oi  an  England  where  there  was  no  war 
on  and  the  village  cricket  ground  was  still  being  mown 
hy  a  man  who  didn’t  know  that  he  would  some  day 
join  the  Buffs”,  migrate  to  Mesopotamia,  and  march 
to  Bagdad. 

*  *  * 

Amiens  w^as  eleven  miles  away  and  the  horses  none 
too  sound;  but  Dottrell  had  arranged  for  us  to  motor 
the  last  seven  of  the  miles — the  former  Quartermaster 
of  our  battalion  (who  had  been  Quartermaster  at 
fourth  Army  Headquarters  ever  since  the  Fourth 
Army  had  existed)— having  promised  to  lend  us  his 
car.  bo  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  world  as  the 
five  of  us  jogged  along,  and  I  allowed  myself  a  momen- 
tary  illusion  that  we  were  riding  clean  away  from  the 
War.  Looking  across  a  spacious  and  untroubled  land¬ 
scape  chequered  with  ripening  corn  and  blood-red 
clover  I  wondered  how  that  calm  and  beneficent  liffht 
couW  be  spreading  as  far  as  the  battle  zone.  But  a 
btafi  car  overtook  us,  and  as  it  whirled  importantly 
past  in  a  cloud  of  dust  I  caught  sight  of  a  handcuffed 
tjerman  prisoner— soon  to  provide  material  for  an 
optiimsticjDaragraphin  Corps  InteUigence  Summary, 
and  to  add  his  story  to  the  omniscience  of  the  powers 


there  was  always  the  cathedral  to  look  at,  and  dis- 
^  ^  unintentionally  made  a  very  good 


V 

'T^wo  DAYS  later  we  vacated  the  camp  at  Heillv. 

X  The  asperis  by  the  river  were  shivering  and 
showing  the  whites  of  their  leaves,  and  it  ,  was  good¬ 
bye  to  their  cool  showery  sound  when  we  marched 
away  in  our  own  dust  at  four  o’clock  on  a  glaring 
bi^ht  afternoon.  The  aspens  waited,  with  their  in? 
Afferent  welcome,  for  some  other  dead  beat  and 
diimnished  battalion.  Such  was  their  habit,  and  so 
the  war  went  on.  It  must  be  Afficult,  for  those  who 
Ad  not  experience  it,  to  imagine  the  sensation  of  re- 
turmng  to  a  battle  area,  particularly  when  one  started 
from  a  safe  place  like  Heilly.  Replenished  by  an  un¬ 
promising  draft  from  a  home  service  battahon,  oSr 
unit  was  well  rested  and,  supposedly,  as  keen  as 
mustard.  Anyhow  it  suited  everyone,  incluAng  the 
troops  themselves,  to  believe  that  victory  was  some- 
within  sight._  Retrospectively,  however,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  Aem  as  an  optimistic  body  of 
men,  and  it  is  certam  that  if  the  men  of  the  new  dLft 

My  exiguous  Aaiy  has  preserved  a  few  details  of 
that  mne-mile  march.  Field-Marshal  Haig  passed  us 
m  his_  motor;  and  I  saw  a  doctor  in  a  long  white  coat 
stenAng  in  the  church  door  at  Morlancomt. 

‘^S'^Re? we  went  on  by  a  track,  known  as 
me  Ked  Road  arrived  at  Ae  Citadel  “in  rich 

hind  and  bivouacked  on  the  hfil  be- 

hmd  the  Fricourt  road.  Two  hours  later  we  “stoocl 
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to”,  and  then  started  for  Mametz,  only  to  be  brouo-ht 
back  again  after  going  half  a  mile.  I  fell  asleep  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  firing  toward  La  Boisselle,  rattling 
limbers  on  the  Citadel  road,  and  men  shouting  and 
loolang  for  their  kits  in  the  dark.  There  are  worse 
thing's  tlian  falling  asleep  uncier  a  sumnier  sky  One 
awoke  stiff  and  cold,  but  with  a  head  miraculously 
clear.  ^ 

Next  day  I  moved  to  the  Transport  Lines,  a  couple 
of  miles  back,  for  I  was  one  of  eight  officers  kept  in 
reserve.  There  I  existed  monotonously  while  the  Bat¬ 
talion  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Bazentin  Ridge 
My  boredo-m  was  combined  with  suspense,  for  after 
the  first  attack  I  might  be  sent  for  at  any  moment,  so 
I  could  never  wander  far  from  the  Transport  Lines 

The  batde  chdn’t  begin  till  Friday  at  dawn,  so  on 
Thursday  Durley  and  I  were  free  and  we  went  up  to 
look  at  the  old  F ront  Line.  We  agreed  that  it  felt  queer 
to  be  iralking  along  no-man’s-land  and  inspecting 
the  old  German  trenches  in  a  half-holiday  mood.  The 
ground  was  littered  with  unused  ammunition,  and  a 
spirit  of  mischievous  destruction  possessed  us.  Pitch¬ 
ing  Stokes  mortar  shells  down  the  dark  and  forbidding 
stairs  of  German  dug-outs,  we  revelled  in  the  boom  of 
subterranean  explosions.  For  a  few  minutes  we  felt  as 
if  we  were  getting  a  bit  of  our  own  back  for  what  we’d 
endured  opposite  those  trenches,  and  we  chanced  to 
be  near  the  mine  craters  where  the  raid  had  failed. 
But  soon  we  were  being  shouted  at  by  an  indignant 
oalvage  Corps  Officer,  and  we  decamped  before  he 
could  identify  us.  Thus  we  ^‘p^^t  the  lid  on”  our  days 
and  nights  in  the  Bois  Fran^ais  sector,  which  was  now 
nothing  but  a  few  hundred  yards  of  waste  ground — a 
jumble  of  derelict  wire,  meaningless  ditches,  and 
craters  no  longer  formidable.  There  seemed  no  sense 
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Their  Division  had  been  bron  vht  J!  ^^“P- 


after  inner  troll  Tfn^  ai 

taUon„ffl“itdccme“o^st^^ 

these  officers  were  stand,^t  ;-j 

DurleyandtheoSeS  i*,  °“!',*“*  ™* 

l«pi„^  >.p  their  c“r4e  4ri  'l? 

amongsoldiers  Who  knew  ^  volubihty  usual 

an  attack.  Amon.  tLm  ht  be  in 

David  Cromlech  Uo  £d  h?  ^PUkive,  was 
for  three  moSs  ?be  ^  Battalion 

proached  Se  Soun  T  re?oT“"^  ^ ^  ^P" 
shock  of  delighfed  surprise  T  i!  a 

in  the  same  Comna?J  K  f  ^  been 

although  somehow  or  other  iTav'^T- 

out  of  my  story  On  thk  n..  ^-^^^^tberto  left  him 

dimly  discernible  °o  I  til  noTSc^L^^^^^ 
was  a  remarkable  one.  An  instina  fo^To  f 
IS  part  of  mv  char^eer^r-  _  aloofness  which 

bahgroundLrISMe  “  ™  “  *>''= 

server  of  such  spoutaneous^^hato^i 


the  group  we  had  so  much  to  tell  one  another  that  I 
very  soon  went  back  with  him  to  his  tentless  hillside. 
On  the  way  I  gave  him  a  breathless  account  of  mv 
adventures  up  at  Mametz  Wood,  but  neither  of  us 
really  wanteci  to  talk  about  the  Somme  Battle.  We 
should  probabty  get  more  than  enough  of  it  before 
we  d  finished.  He  had  onlyjust  joined  the  SecondBat- 
talion,  and  I  was  eager  to  hear  about  England.  The 
men  of  his  platoon  were  lying  down  a  little  wav  off- 
but  soon  their  recumbent  mutterings  had  ceased,  and 
all  around  us  in  the  gloom  were  sleeping  soldiers  and 
the  pyramids  of  piled  rifles.  We  knew  that  this  might 
be  our  last  meeting,  and  gradually  an  ultimate  strange¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  overshadowed  and  contained  our 
low-voiced  colloquies.  We  talked  of  the  wonderful 
things  we  d  do  after  the  war;  for  to  me  David  had 
often  seemed  to  belong  less  to  my  war  experience  than 
to  the  freedom  which  would  come  after  it.  He  had 
dropped  his  defensive  exuberance  now,  and  I  felt  that 
he  was  rather  luckless  and  lonely — ^too  young  to  be 
blled  up  on  Bazentin  Ridge.  It  was  midnight  when 
I  left  him.  First  thing  in  the  morning  I  hurried  up  the 
hill  in  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  Scarcely  a  trace  re- 
mained  of  the  battalion  which  had  bivouacked  there 
and  1  couldn’t  so  much  as  identify  the  spot  where  we’d 
sat  on  his  ground  sheet,  until  I  discovered  a  scrap  of 
silver  paper  which  might  possibly  have  belonged  to 
the  packet  of  chocolate  we  had  munched  while  he 
was  telling^  me  about  the  month’s  holiday  he’d  had 
in  Wales  after  he  came  out  of  hospital. 

When  I  got  back  to  our  tent  in  the  Transport  Lines 
1  tound  everyone  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Dottrell 
and  the  ration  party  had  returned  from  their  all- 
mght  p%rimage  with  information  about  yesterday’s 
attack.  The  Brigade  had  reached  its  first  objectives. 


Two  of  our  officers  had  been  Hllprl 

wounded.  Old  man  Barton  had  go  1  nf”''eSmf 
able  one  in  the  shoulder.  Hawkes  fa  r^HnKU  ^  i 
efficient  chap  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  other 
panics)  had  been  sent  L  to  Se  cJmmtnd  ^6 
Company,  and  was  even  now  comnletinp-  hi'c  r  ‘j 
but  methodical  preparations  for  departurl 


and  we  spent  a  lot  of  it  lying  in  the  ter^t  nn  e  ^  ^ 

nickLLd  our  mrS^ 

M°rd  CroSh’^Th"  ‘'‘™  ''<ta  qS« 

W^h  ?v'e™s3“anf 

unreserved  utterances  Tr  ^  dishked 

and  that  it  was  about  Se  K  ^  ^  "^^ch, 

apeare  and 
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however,  added,  “I’m  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
he  isn’t  windy  in  trenches.” 

David  certainly  was  deplorably  untidy,  and  his 
absent-mindedness  when  olF  duty  was  another  pro¬ 
pensity  which  made  him  unpopular.  Also,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  he  wasn’t  good  at  being  “seen  but  not 
heard”.  “Far  too  fond  of  butting  in  with  his  opinion 
before  he’s  been  asked  for  it,”  was  often  his  only  re¬ 
ward  for  an  intelligent  suggestion.  Even  Birdie  Mans¬ 
field  (who  had  knocked  about  the  world  too  much  to 
be  intolerant)  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  “Unless  you 
watch  it,  my  son,  you’ll  grow  up  into  the  most  bump¬ 
tious  young  prig  God  ever  invented!” — this  protest 
being  a  result  of  David’s  assertion  that  all  sports 
except  boxing,  football,  and  rock  climbing  were 
snobbish  and  silly. 

From  the  floor  of  the  tent,  Holman  (a  spick  and 
span  boy  who  had  been  to  Sandhurst  and  hadn’t  yet 
discovered  that  it  was  unwise  to  look  down  on  tern- 
porary  officers  who  “wouldn’t  have  been  wanted  in 
the  Regiment  in  peace  time”)  was  now  saying,  “Any¬ 
how,  I  was  at  Clitherland  with  him  last  month,  and  he 
fairly  got  on  people’s  nerves  with  his  hot  air  about  the 
Battle  of  Loos,  and  his  brain-waves  about  who  really 
wrote  the  Bible.”  Durley  then  philosophically  ob¬ 
served,  “Old  Longneck  certainly  isn’t  the  sort  of  mp 
you  meet  every  day.  I  can’t  always  follow  his  theories 
myself,  but  I  don’t  mind  betting  that  he’ll  go  a  long 
way— provided  he  isn’t  pushing  up  daisies  when 
Peace  breaks  out.”  Holman  (who  had  only  been  with 
us  a  few  days  and  soon  became  more  democratic) 
brushed  Durley’s  defence  aside  with  “The  blighter’s 
never  satisfied  unless  he’s  turning  something  upside 
down.  I  actually  heard  him  say  that  Homer  was  a 
woman.  Gan  you  beat  that?  And  if  you’ll  believe  me 
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he  had  the  darned  sauce  to  give  me  a  sort  of  pi-jaw 
about  going  out  with  girls  in  Liverpool.  If  you  ask 
me,  I  think  he's  a  rotten  outsider,  and  the  sooner  he's 
pushing  up  daisies  the  better."  Whereupon  Perrin  (a 
quiet  man  of  thirty-five  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
writing  to  his  wife)  stopped  the  discussion  by  saying, 
^'Oh,  dry  up,  Holman!  For  all  we  know  the  poor 
devil  may  be  dead  by  now." 

"k  -k  k 

Late  that  night  I  was  lying  in  the  tent  with  The 
Return  of  the  Native  on  my  knee.  The  others  were  asleep, 
but  my  candle  still  guttered  on  the  shell-box  at  my 
elbow.  No  one  had  mumbled  “For  Christ's  sake  put 
that  light  out";  which  was  lucky,  for  I  felt  very 
wide  awake.  How  were  things  going  at  Bazentin,  I 
wondered?  And  should  I  be  sent  for  to-morrow?  A 
sort  of  numb  funkiness  invaded  me.  I  didn't  want  to 
die — not  before  I'd  finished  reading  The  Return  of  the 
Native  anyhow.  “The  quick-silvery  glaze  on  the  rivers 
and  pools  vanished;  from  broad  mirrors  of  light  they 
changed  to  lustreless  sheets  of  lead."  The  words  fitted 
my  mood;  but  there  was  more  in  them  than  that.  I 
wanted  to  explore  the  book  slowly.  It  made  me  long 
for  England,  and  it  made  the  War  seem  waste  of 
time.  Ever  since  my  existence  became  precarious  I 
had  realized  how  little  I’d  used  my  brains  in  peace 
time,  and  now  I  was  always  trying  to  keep  my  mind 
from  stagnation.  But  it  wasn't  easy  to  think  one’s  own 
thoughts  wMle  on  active  service,  and  the  outlook  of 
my  companions  was  mostly  mechanical;  they  dulled 
everything  with  commonplace  chatter  and  made  even 
the  vividness  of  the  War  ordinary.  My  encounter  with 
David  Cromlech — after  three  months'  separation- 
had  reawakened  my  relish  for  liveliness  and  origin- 
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ality.  But  I  had  no  assurance  of  ever  seeing  him  again, 
or  of  meeting  anyone  who  could  stir  up  my  dormant 
apprehensions  as  he  did.  Was  it  a  mistake,  I  won¬ 
dered,  to  try  and  keep  intelligence  alive  when  I  could 
no  longer  call  my  life  my  own?  In  the  brown  twilight 
of  the  tent  I  sat  pondering  with  my  one  golden  candle 
flame  beside  me.  Last  night’s  talk  with  David  now 
assumed  a  somewhat  ghostlike  character.  The  sky  had 
been  starless  and  clouded  and  the  air  so  still  that  a 
lighted  match  needed  no  hand  to  shield  it.  Ghosts 
don’t  strike  matches,  of  course;  and  I  knew  that  Fd 
smoked  my  pipe,  and  watched  David’s  face — sallow, 
crooked,  and  whimsical — when  he  lit  a  cigarette. 
There  must  have  been  the  usual  noises  going  on;  but 
they  were  as  much  a  part  of  our  surroundings  as  the 
weather,  and  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  silence 
had  been  unbroken  by  the  banging  of  field  batteries 
and  the  remote  tack-tack  of  rifles  and  machine-guns. 
Had  that  sombre  episode  been  some  premonition  of 
our  both  getting  killed?  For  the  country  had  loomed 
limitless  and  strange  and  sullenly  imbued  with  the 
Stygian  significance  of  the  War.  And  the  soldiers  who 
slept  around  us  in  their  hundreds — were  they  not  like 
the  dead,  among  whom  in  some  dim  region  where 
time  survived  in  ghostly  remembrances,  we  two  could 
still  cheat  ourselves  with  hopes  and  forecasts  of  a 
future  exempt  from  antagonisms  and  perplexities?  . . . 
On  some  such  sonorous  cadence  as  this  my  thoughts 
halted.  Well,  poor  old  David  was  up  in  the  battle; 
perhaps  my  mind  was  somehow  in  touch  with  his 
(though  he  would  have  disparaged  my  ''fine  style”,  I 
thought).  More  rationally  reflective,  I  looked  at  my 
companions,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  their  faces  turned 
to  the  earth  or  hidden  by  the  folds  .  I  thought  of  the 
doom  that  was  always  near  them  now,  and  how  I 
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imght  see  them  lying  deadj  with  all  their  jollity 
silenced,  and  their  talk,  which  had  made  me  im¬ 
patient,  ended  for  ever.  I  looked  at  gallant  young 
Fernby;  and  Durley,  that  kind  and  sensitive  soul;  and 
my  own  despondency  and  discontent  released  me.  I 
couldn’t  save  them,  but  at  least  I  could  share  the 
dangers  and  discomforts  they  endured.  ''Outside  in 
the  gloom  the  guns  are  shaking  the  hills  and  making 
lurid  flashes  along  the  valleys.  Inevitably,  the  War 
blunders  on;  but  among  the  snoring  sleepers  I  have 
had  my  little  moment  of  magnanimity.  What  I  feel 
is  no  more  than  the  candle  which  makes  tottering 
shadows  in  the  tent.  Yet  it  is  something,  perhaps,  that 
one  man  can  be  awake  there,  though  he  can  find  no 
meaning  in  the  immense  destruction  which  he  blindly 
accepts  as  part  of  some  hidden  purpose.”  .  .  .  Thus 
(rather  portentously,  perhaps)  I  recorded  in  my  diary 
the  outcome  of  my  ruminations. 

if  ic  -k 

For  another  five  days  my  war  experience  continued 
to  mark  time  in  that  curious  camp.  I  call  the  camp 
curious,  for  it  seemed  so,  even  then.  There  was  a  make¬ 
shift  effect  of  men  coming  and  going,  loading  and 
unloading  limbers  and  waggons,  carrying  fodder, 
shouting  at  horses  and  mules,  attending  to  fires,  and 
causing  a  smell  of  cooking.  A  whiff  from  a  certain  sort 
of  wood  fire  could  make  me  see  that  camp  clearly 
now,  since  it  was  strewn  and  piled  with  empty  shell- 
boxes  which  were  used  for  fuel,  as  well  as  for  building 
bivouacs.  Along  the  road  from  Fricourt  to  Meaulte, 
infantry  columns  continually  came  and  went,  pro¬ 
cessions  of  prisoners  were  brought  down,  and  small 
parties  of  "walking  wounded”  straggled  thankfully 
toward  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station.  The  worn  land- 
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scape  looked  parched  and  shabby;  only  the  poppies 
made  harsh  spots  of  red,  matching  the  head  caps  of 
the  Indian  cavalry  who  were  camped  near  by. 

Among  all  this  activity  time  passed  sluggishly  for 
me.  Inside  our  tent  I  used  to  stare  at  the  camouflage 
paint  smears  which  showed  through  the  canvas,  for¬ 
mulating  patterns  and  pictures  among  which  the 
whiteness  of  the  sky  showed  in  pps  and  rents.  The 
paint  smears  were  like  ungainly  birds  with  wide  spread 
wings,  fishes  floating,  monkeys  in  scarecrow  trees,  or 
anything  else  my  idle  brain  cared  to  contrive.  In  one 
corner  a  fight  was  going  on  (in  a  Futuristic  style)  and 
a  figure  brandished  a  club  while  his  adversary  took  a 
side-leap,  losing  an  arm  and  a  leg  from  a  bomb  ex¬ 
plosion.  Then  someone  would  darken  the  doorway 
with  a  rumour  that  the  Battahon  had  been  moved  up 
to  attack  High  Wood— a  new  name,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  an  ugly  one.  Night  would  fall,  with  the  others 
playing  “Nap”  and  talking  stale  war  stuff  out  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  servants  singing  by  a  bright  shell- 
box  fire  in  the  gusty  twilight.  And  I  would  think  about 
driving  home  from  cricket  matches  before  the  War, 
wondering  whether  I’d  ever  go  back  to  that  sort  of 
thing  again. 

I  remember  another  evening  (it  was  the  last  one  I 
spent  in  that  place)  when  the  weather  seemed  await¬ 
ing  some  spectacular  event  in  this  world  of  blundering 
warfare.  Or  was  it  as  though  the  desolation  of  num¬ 
berless  deaths  had  halted  the  clouded  sky  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  brooding  inertia?  I  looked  across  at  Albert; 
its  tall  trees  were  flat  grey-blue  outlines,  and  the 
broken  tower  of  the  basihca  might  have  been  a  gigan¬ 
tic  clump  of  foliage.  Above  this  landscape  of  massed 
stillness  and  smoky  silhouettes  the  observation  balloons 
were  swaying  slowly,  their  noses  pointing  toward  the 
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line  of  battle.  Only  the  distant  thud  of  gun-fire  dis¬ 
turbed  the  silence — like  someone  kicking  footballs— a 
soft  bumping,  miles  away.  Walking  along  by  the  river 
I  passed  the  horse-lines  of  the  Indian  cavalry;  the 
barley  field  above  couldn’t  raise  a  rustle,  so  still  was 
the  air.  Low  in  the  west,  pale  orange  beams  were 
streaming  down  on  the  country  that  receded  with  a 
sort  of  rich  regretful  beauty,  like  the  background  of  a 
painted  masterpiece.  For  me  that  evening  expressed 
the  indeterminate  tragedy  which  was  moving,  with 
agony  on  agony,  toward  the  autumn. 

I  leant  on  a  wooden  bridge,  gazing  down  into  the 
dark  green  glooms  of  the  weedy  little  river,  but  my 
thoughts  were  powerless  against  unhappiness  so  huge. 
I  couldn’t  alter  European  history,  or  order  the  ar¬ 
tillery  to  stop  firing.  I  could  stare  at  the  War  as  I 
stared  at  the  sultry  sky,  longing  for  life  and  freedom 
and  vaguely  altruistic  about  my  fellow-victims.  But  a 
second-lieutenant  could  attempt  nothing — except  to 
satisfy  his  superior  officers;  and  altogether,  I  con¬ 
cluded,  Armageddon  was  too  immense  for  my  solitary 
understanding.  Then  the  sun  came  out  for  a  last  red¬ 
dening  look  at  the  War,  and  I  turned  back  to  the  camp 
with  its  clustering  tents  and  crackling  fires.  I  finished 
the  day  jawing  to  young  Fernby  about  fox-hunting. 

*  *  * 

The  Division  had  now  been  in  action  for  a  week. 
Next  day  they  were  to  be  relieved.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Dottrell  moved  the  Transport  back  about  three 
miles,  to  a  hill  above  Dernancourt.  Thankful  for 
something  to  do  at  last,  I  bxisied  myself  with  the  put¬ 
ting  up  of  tents.  When  that  was  done  I  watched  the 
sun  going  down  in  glory  beyond  the  main  road  to 
Amiens.  The  horizon  trees  were  dark  blue  against  the 
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glare,  and  the  dust  of  the  road  floated  in  wreaths; 
motor-lorries  crept  continuously  by,  while  the  long 
shadows  of  trees  made  a  sort  of  mirage  on  the  golden 
haze  of  the  dust.  The  country  along  the  river  swarmed 
with  camps,  but  the  low  sun  made  it  all  seem  pleasant 
and  peaceful.  After  nightfall  the  landscape  glowed 
and  glinted  with  camp-fires,  and  a  red  half-moon  ap¬ 
peared  to  bless  the  combatant  armies  with  neutral 
beams.  Then  we  were  told  to  shift  the  tents  higher  up 
the  hill  and  I  became  active  again;  for  the  Battalion 
was  expected  about  midnight.  After  this  little  emer¬ 
gency  scramble  I  went  down  to  the  crossroads  with 
Dottrell,  and  there  we  waited  hour  after  hour.  The 
Quartermaster  was  in  a  state  of  subdued  anxiety,  for 
he’d  been  unable  to  get  up  to  Battalion  Headquarters 
for  the  last  two  days.  We  sat  among  some  barley  on 
the  bank  above  the  road,  and  as  time  passed  we  con¬ 
versed  companionably,  keeping  ourselves  awake  with 
an  occasional  drop  of  rum  from  his  flask.  I  always  en¬ 
joyed  being  with  Dottrell,  and  that  night  the  husky¬ 
voiced  old  campaigner  was  more  eloquent  than  he 
realized.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  talk  there  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  tone  which  seemed  to  be  summing  up  all  the 
enduring  experience  of  an  Infantry  Dhision.  For 
him  it  was  a  big  thing  for  the  Battalion  to  be  coming 
back  from  a  battle,  though,  as  he  said,  it  was  a  new 
Battalion  every  few  months  now. 

An  hour  before  dawn  the  road  was  still  an  empty 
picture  of  moonlight.  The  distant  gun-fire  had 
crashed  and  rumbled  all  night,  muffled  and  terrific 
with  immense  flashes,  like  waves  of  some  tumult  of 
water  rolling  along  the  horizon.  Now  there  came  an 
interval  of  silence  in  which  I  heard  a  horse  neigh, 
shrill  and  scared  and  lonely.  Then  the  procession  of 
the  returning  troops  began.  The  camp-fires  were 
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burning  low  when  the  grinding  jolting  column  lum¬ 
bered  back.  The  field  guns  came  first,  with  nodding 
men  sitting  stiffly  on  weary  horses,  followed  by  wag¬ 
gons  and  limbers  and  field-kitchens.  After  this  rumble 
of  wheels  came  the  infantry,  shambling,  limping, 
straggling  and  out  of  step.  If  anyone  spoke  it  was  only 
a  muttered  word,  and  the  mounted  officers  rode  as  if 
asleep.  The  men  had  carried  their  emergency  water 
in  petrol-cans,  against  which  bayonets  made  a  hollow 
clink;  except  for  the  shuffling  of  feet,  this  was  the  only 
sound.  Thus,  with  an  almost  spectral  appearance,  the 
lurching  brown  figures  flitted  past  with  slung  rifles  and 
heads  bent  forward  under  basin-helmets.  Moonlight 
and  dawn  began  to  mingle,  and  I  could  see  the  barley 
swaying  indolently  against  the  sky.  A  train  groaned 
along  the  riverside,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  whitish 
fiery  smoke  against  the  gloom  of  the  trees.  The  Flint¬ 
shire  Fusiliers  were  a  long  time  arriving.  On  the  hill 
behind  us  the  kite  balloon  swayed  slowly  upward  with 
straining  ropes,  its  looming  bulbous  body  reflecting 
the  first  pallor  of  daybreak.  Then,  as  if  answering 
our  expectancy,  a  remote  skirling  of  bagpipes  began, 
and  the  Gordon  Highlanders  hobbled  in.  But  we  had 
been  sitting  at  the  crossroads  nearly  six  hours,  and 
faces  were  recognizable,  when  Dottrell  hailed  our 
leading  Company. 

Soon  they  had  dispersed  and  settled  down  on  the 
hillside, _  and  were  asleep  in  the  daylight  which  made 
everything  seem  ordinary.  None  the  less  I  had  seen 
something  that  night  which  overawed  me.  It  was  all 
in  the  day  s  work — an  exhausted  Division  returning 
irom  the  Somme  Offensive — but  for  me  it  was  as 
though  I  had  watched  an  army  of  ghosts.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  seen  the  War  as  it  might  be  envisioned 
by  the  mind  of  some  epic  poet  a  hundred  years  hence. 
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PART  FIVE:  ESCAPE 


I 

0|N  Saturday  afternoon  we  made  a  short  train 
journey  and  then  marched  four  easy  miles  to  a 
village  called  La  Chaussee.  Twenty-four  hours’  rest 
and  a  shave  had  worked  the  usual  miracle  with  the 
troops  (psychological  recovery  was  a  problem  which 
no  one  had  time  to  recognize  as  existent)  and  now  we 
were  away  from  the  Line  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  It 
was  a  dusty  golden  evening,  and  the  road  led  us 
through  quiet  green  country.  Delusively  harmonious, 
perhaps,  is  that  retrospective  picture  of  the  Battalion 
marching  at  ease  along  an  unfrequented  road,  at  the 
end  of  a  July  afternoon,  with  Colonel  Kinjack  riding 
rather  absent-mindedly  in  front,  or  pulling  up  to 
watch  us  go  past  him — his  face  thoughtful  and  indul¬ 
gent  and  expressing  something  of  the  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  which  he  felt. 

So  it  will  go  on,  I  thought;  in  and  out,  in  and  out, 
till  something  happens  to  me.  We  had  come  along  the 
same  road  last  January.  Only  five  oflicers  of  that  lot 
were  with  us  now:  not  many  of  them  had  been  killed, 
but  they  had  ^Taded  away”  somehow  or  other,  and 
my  awareness  of  this  created  a  deceptive  sense  of 
'hhe  good  old  days”.  Yesterday  afternoon  Fd  heard 
that  Cromlech  had  been  killed  up  at  High  Wood. 
This  piece  of  news  had  stupefied  me,  but  the  pain 
hadn’t  begun  to  make  itself  felt  yet,  and  there  was  no 
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spare  time  for  personal  grief  when  the  Battalion  was 
getting  ready  to  move  back  to  Divisional  Rest.  To 
have  thought  about  Cromlech  would  have  beencalam- 
itous.  “Rotten  business  about  poor  old  ‘Longneck’,” 
was  the  only  comment  that  Durley,  Dottrell  and  the 
others  allowed  themselves.  And  after  all  he  wasn’t 
the  only  one  w^ho’d  gone  west  lately.  It  was  queer 
how  the  men  seemed  to  take  their  victimization  for 
granted.  In  and  out;  in  and  out;  singing  and  whist¬ 
ling,  the  column  swayed  in  front  of  me,  much  the 
same  length  as  usual,  for  we’d  had  less  than  a  hundred 
casualties  up  at  Bazentin.  But  it  was  a  case  of  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  corporate  effect  was  opti¬ 
mistic  and  untroubled.  A  London  editor  driving  along 
the  road  in  a  Staff  car  would  have  remarked  that  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  amazing.  And  so  it  was.  But 
somehow  the  newspaper  men  always  kept  the  horrify¬ 
ing  realities  of  the  War  out  of  their  articles,  for  it  was 
unpatriotic  to  be  bitter,  and  the  dead  were  assumed 
to  be  gloriously  happy.  However,  it  was  no  use  worry¬ 
ing  about  all  that;  I  was  part  of  the  BattaHon,  and 
now  I’d  got  to  see  about  getting  the  men  settled  into 
billets. 

Some  Australkns  had  been  in  the  billets  at  La 
Ghaussee,  and  (if  they  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so) 
had  left  them  in  a  very  bad  state.  Sanitation  had 
been  neglected,  and  the  inhabitants  were  complaining 
furiously  that  their  furniture  had  been  used  ft)r  fire¬ 
wood.  Did  the  Austrahans  leave  anything  else  behind 
Aeni,  I  wonder?  For  some  of  them  had  been  in 
Gallipoli,  and  it  is  possible  that  dysentry  germs  were 
part  of  the  legacy  they  left  us. 

The  fact  remains  that  I  awoke  on  Monday  morning 
feehng  far  from  well  and,  after  a  mechanical  effort  to 
go  on  parade  in  a  glare  of  sunlight,  took  refuge  in  the 
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cavernous  bedroom  which  I  occupied  alone.  Feeling 
worse  and  worse^  in  the  evening  I  remembered  that  I 
possessed  a  thermometer,  which  had  been  handed 
over  to  me  when  I  was  Transport  Officer.  I  had  never 
taken  the  temperatures  of  any  of  the  horses,  but  I  now 
experimented  shakily  on  myself.  When  I  saw  that  it 
indicated  105°  I  decided  that  the  thing  was  out  of 
order;  but  next  morning  I  was  confusedly  aware  that 
Flook  had  fetched  the  doctor,  and  by  the  afternoon  I 
was  unbelievably  at  the  New  Zealand  Hospital,  which 
was  in  a  substantial  old  building  in  the  middle  of 
Amiens. 

-k  -k 


The  advantages  of  being  ill  were  only  too  obvious. 
Lying  awake  in  the  large  lofty  ward  on  my  fourth 
night,  I  was  aware  that  I  was  feeling  rather  run  down, 
but  much  better — almost  too  well,  in  fact.  That 
evening  my  temperature  had  been  normal,  which  re¬ 
minded  me  that  this  change  from  active  service  to  in¬ 
validism  was  an  acute  psychological  experience.  The 
door  to  safety  was  half  open,  and  though  an  impartial 
New  Zealand  doctor  decided  one’s  destiny,  there  was 
a  not  unnatural  impulse  to  fight  for  one’s  own  life 
instead  of  against  the  Germans.  Less  than  two  weeks 
ago  I’d  been  sitting  in  a  tent  thinking  noble  thoughts 
about  sharing  the  adversities  of  my  fellow  Fusiliers. 
But  that  emotional  defence  wouldn’t  work  now,  and 
the  unutterable  words  ''wangle  my  way  home”  forced 
their  way  obstinately  to  the  foreground,  supported  by 
a  crowd  of  smug-faced  excuses. 

Durley  and  the  Adjutant  had  visited  me  that  after¬ 
noon;  they’d  joked  with  me  about  how  well  I  was 
looking.  While  they  were  with  me  I  had  talked  about 
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coming  back  in  a  few  days,  and  I’d  genuinely  felt  as  if 
1  wanted  to.  But  they  took  my  fortitude  away  with 
them,  and  now  I  was  foreseeing  that  another  night’s 
rest  would  make  me  look  indecently  healthy  for  a  man 
in  a  hospital.  “I  suppose  they’ll  all  think  I’m  swinging 
the  lead,  I  thought.  Turning  the  last  few  months 
over  in  my  mind,  I  argued  with  myself  that  I  had  done 
all  that  was  expected  of  me.  “Oh  God,”  I  prayed 
do  get  me  sent  down  to  the  Base!”  (How  often  was 
that  petition  whispered  during  the  War?)  To-day  I 
had  seen  young  Allgood’s  name  in  the  Roll  of  Honour 
—a  bit  of  news  which  had  slammed  the  door  on  mv 
four  weeks  at  the  Army  School  and  provided  me  with  a 
secondary  sorrow,  for  I  was  already  feeling  sufficiently 
miserable  about  my  friend  Cromlech.  I  sympathi2ed 
wth  myself  about  Allgood,  for  I  had  been  fond  ofhim. 
But  he  was  only  one  among  thousands  of  promising 
young  men  who  had  gone  west  since  the  ist  of  Tulv 
Sooner  or  later  I  should  probably  get  killed  too.  A 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  curtains,  blowing  them  in¬ 
ward  irom  the  tall  windows  with  a  rustling  sigh  The 
wind  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Somme,  and  I 
could  hear  the  remote  thudding  of  the  guns  Every- 
one  in  the  ward  seemed  to  be  asleep  except  the  boy 
whose  bed  had  screens  round  it.  The  screens  were  red 
and  a  hg:ht  glowed  through  them.  Ever  since  he  was 
continually  calling  to  the  nurse 
on  duty.  Throughout  the  day  this  had  gradually  got 
on  everyone  s  nerves,  for  the  ward  was  already  foil  of 
uncontrollable  gasps  and  groans.  Once  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  rfhis  white  face  and  miserable  eyes.  What- 
got  lie  was  making  the  most  of 
It,  had  been  the  opimon  of  the  man  next  to  me  (who 
had  himself  got  more  than  he  wanted,  in  both  legs). 
But  he  must  be  jolly  bad,  I  thought  now,  as  the  Sister 
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came  from  behind  the  screen  again.  His  voice  went 
on,  in  the  low,  rapid,  even  tone  of  delirium.  Some¬ 
times  I  could  catch  what  he  said,  troubled  and  un¬ 
happy  and  complaining.  Someone  called  Dicky  was 
on  his  mind,  and  he  kept  on  crying  out  to  Dicky. 
“Don’t  go  out,  Dicky;  they  snipe  like  hell!”  And 
then,  “Curse  the  Wood.  .  .  .  Dicky,  you  fool,  don’t  go 
out!”  .  .  .  All  the  horror  of  the  Somme  attacks  was  in 
that  raving;  all  the  darkness  and  the  dreadful  day¬ 
light.  ...  I  watched  the  Sister  come  back  with  a 
white-coated  doctor;  the  screen  glowed  comfortingly; 
soon  the  disquieting  voice  became  inaudible  and  I  fell 
asleep.  Next  morning  the  screens  had  vanished;  the 
bed  was  empty,  and  ready  for  someone  else. 

'k  k  k 

Not  that  day,  but  the  next  one,  my  supplication  to 
the  Almighty  was  put  to  the  test.  The  doctor  came 
along  the  ward  on  his  cheerful  morning  inspection. 
Arriving  at  my  bed  he  asked  how  I  was  feeling.  I 
stared  up  at  him,  incapable  of  asserting  that  I  felt  ill 
and  unwilling  to  admit  that  I  felt  well.  Fortunately 
he  didn’t  expect  a  reply.  “Well,  we’ll  have  to  be 
moving  you  on,”  he  said  with  a  smile;  and  before  my 
heart  had  time  to  beat  again  he  turned  to  the  nurse 
with,  “Put  him  down  for  the  afternoon  train.”  The 
nurse  made  a  note  of  it,  and  my  mind  uttered  a  spon¬ 
taneous  Magnificat.  Now,  with  any  luck,  I  thought. 
I’ll  get  a  couple  of  weeks  at  one  of  those  hospitals  on 
the  coast,  at  fitretat  or  Le  Treport,  probably.  The 
idea  of  reading  a  book  by  the  seaside  was  blissful. 
No  one  coxild  blame  me  for  that,  and  I  should  be 
back  with  the  Battalion  by  the  end  of  August,  if  not 
earlier. 
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In  my  hurried  exodus  from  my  billet  at  La 
Chaussee,  some  of  my  belongings  had  been  left  be 
hind,  and  good  old  Flook  had  brought  them  to  the 
hospital  next  day.  He  had  come  treading“n  vdth 
clumsy  embarrassment  to  deposit  the  paclcful  of  odd- 
menp  by  my  bed,  announcing  in  a  hoarse  undertone 
l.d  ""  p  P  ‘  the  stoof,”  and  telhng  me  that  the 
lads  m  C  Company  were  hoping  to  see  me  back  soon 
Somehow  Flook,  with  his  rough  and  ready  devotion’ 
strongest  link  with  the  Battalion 
When  I  shook  his  hand  and  said  good-bye,  he  winked 
and  advised  me,  confidentially,  not  to  bl  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  about  getting  back.  A  good  rest  would  S 

det^s  of  my  journey  to  the  Base  were  as 
tbi  of  all  I  was  carried  carefully  down 

walk  d  toTe  ^  easily  ha™ 

walked  to  the  ambulance,  or  even  to  the  railwaxr 

Then^tb^^’^^^hT  demanded  of  mef 

^  ambulance  took  me  to  Corbie,  and  from 

sedSeWto  Rn  casualties  onboard)  rumbled 

and  at  Two  oX^^i;  ^  “  ten  hours, 

N^fR^P  ^  ^  tvas  carried  into 

1.,  'u  1  Hospital.  I  remember  that  oarticu- 
lar  hospital  with  affection.  During  the  morning  a 

“Wetl  t:ame  along  and  had  a  look  at  me 

Well,  my  lad,  what  s  wrong  with  you?”  he  asked 

ft  ?b^^  ^  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  as  he  glanced 
t“®,^o.®oriptive  chart  behind  my  bed.  Mv  name 

asked  TAe  Times.  “Is  this  you?”  he 

asked.  Sure  enough,  my  name  was  there,  in  a  Hst  of 
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Military  Grosses  which  chanced  to  have  appeared  that 
day.  The  doctor  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  should  be  going  across  to  England 
next  day.  Good  luck  had  '  Vangled  me  home’k  Even 
now  I  cannot  think  of  that  moment  without  believing 
that  I  was  involved  in  one  of  the  lesser  miracles  of  the 
Great  War.  For  I  am  certain  that  I  should  have  re¬ 
mained  at  Rouen  if  that  observant  and  kind-hearted 
doctor  hadn’t  noticed  my  name  among  the  decora¬ 
tions.  And  in  that  case  I  should  have  been  back  with 
the  Battalion  in  nice  time  for  their  operations  at 
Delville  Wood,  which  might  quite  conceivably  have 
qualified  my  name  for  a  place  on  the  Butley  village 
War  Memorial. 


ic  ic  -k 

The  Hospital  Ship  left  Rouen  about  midday.  While 
we  steamed  down  the  Seine  in  fine  weather  I  lay 
watching  the  landscape  through  a  porthole  with  a 
sense  of  thankfulness  which  differed  from  any  I  had 
ever  known  before.  A  label  was  attached  to  me;  I 
have  kept  that  label,  and  it  is  in  my  left  hand  as  I 
write  these  words.  It  is  marked  Army  Form  W  3083, 
though  in  shape  and  substance  it  is  an  ordinary  civil¬ 
ian  luggage  label.  It  is  stamped  Lying  Train  and  Ship 
in  blue  letters,  with  Sick  P.  U.O.  on  the  other  side.  On 
the  boat,  my  idle  brain  wondered  what  P.U.O,  meant. 
There  must,  I  thought,  be  a  disease  beginning  with 
P.  Perhaps  it  was  “Polypipsis  unknown  origin”.  Be¬ 
tween  Rouen  and  Havre  I  devised  several  feeblyTunny 
solutions,  such  as  ‘Terfectly  undamaged  officer”.  But 
my  final  choice  was  “Poorly  until  October”. 

At  noon  next  day  we  reached  Southampton.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  better  than  this,  I  thought,  while  being 
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and  unwarlike  woods  in  the  drowsy  August  afternoon 

At  first  I  guessed  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  London- 
hnL'f  the  journey  showed  signs  of  cross-couLh 
d  I  preferred  not  to  be  told  where  we  were  yoin? 
Recumbent  I  gazed  gloatingly  at  England.  Peacf 
able  stay-at-homes  waved  to  the  Red  Cross  Train 

that  nice  to  thiS 

that  I  d  been  fighting  for  them,  though  exactly  what 

I  d  done  to  help  them  was  difiiculf  to  define  An 
elderly  man,  cycling  along  a  dusty  road  in  a  da^blue 

hTndte  removed  one  hand  from  the 

ndle-bars  to  wave  comprehensive  gratitude  Everv 
thing  seemed  happy  and  homely.  I  was  deliS 
from  the  idea  of  death .  anri +tici+ i-u; _ t  .  .  , 


a.  wxiora.  liy  nve  o^clock  I  was  in  a  small  white  room 

on  the  ground  floor  of  Somerville  College.  Listeninc 

to  the  tranquil  tolling  of  Oxford  bells  and  someonf 

trummmg  melodiously  on  a  piano  acroS  tK  kwn 

the\lu?T^T  chestnut  trees  swaying  against 

Smed  h  ^  ^  P^^^dise^  fad  I 

earned  it.  I  was  too  grateful  to  care. 


SS!s~‘£=i'a 

rather  labonoudy  about  Aunt  Evelyn  aS  her  S- 
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bourhood.  He  was  Irish  and  a  voluble  talker,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his  former  vivacity.  I 
noticed  that  he  was  careful  to  keep  the  conversation 
safely  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  probably  out  of 
consideration  for  my  feelings,  although  I  wouldn’t 
have  minded  telling  him  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
Somme.  Mr.  Farrell  was  a  retired  Civil  Servant  and 
an  authority  on  Military  Records.  He  had  written  the 
lives  of  several  famous  Generals  and  an  official  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  he  showed  no  curiosity 
about  the  military  operations  of  the  moment.  He  was 
over  seventy,  and  his  face  was  unlit  and  fatigued  as 
he  talked  about  food  restrictions  in  England.  “Sugar 
is  getting  scarce,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘but  that  doesn’t 
affect  me;  my  doctor  knocked  me  off  sugar  several 
years  ago.”  I  looked  at  his  noticeably  brown  teeth, 
and  then  averted  my  eyes  as  if  he  could  read  my 
thoughts,  for  I  was  remembering  how  Aunt  Evelyn 
used  to  scold  me  for  calling  him  “sugar-teeth”;  his 
untidy  teeth  did  look  like  lumps  of  sugar  soaked  in 
tea.  ... 

Dear  old  Mr.  Farrell,  with  his  red  tie  and  the 
cameo  ring  round  it,  and  his  silver  hair  and  ragged 
tobacco-stained  moustache!  As  his  large  form  lum¬ 
bered  away  across  the  lawn,  I  thought  that  his  clothes 
had  got  too  big  for  him,  though  he’d  always  worn 
them  rather  baggy.  Could  it  be  possible  that  scrupu¬ 
lous^  people  at  home  were  getting  thin  while  the 
soldiers  got  fat  on  their  good  rations  at  the  Front? 

I  began  to  suspect  that  England  wasn’t  quite  what  it 
used  to  be.  But  my  mind  soon  wandered  indolently 
into  the  past  which  the  veteran  military  historian  had 
brought  with  him  into  the  college  garden.  I  remem¬ 
bered  summer  evenings  when  I  was  a  little  boy  over¬ 
hearing,  from  in  bed  upstairs,  the  mumble  of  voices 
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down  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Aunt  Evelyn  wa, 
having  an  after-dinner  chat  with  Mr.  Farrell  and 
Captain  Huxtable,  who  had  walked  across  the  fields 
from  Butley  in  the  twihght.  Sometimes  I  tiptoed 
down  the  stairs  and  listened  at  the  door  (rather^hon- 
ing  to  hear  them  saying  something  complimentary 
about  myself)  but  they  were  nearly  always  gassing 

Sdii ^^^^ell  had  been  i 

India  for  ages,  and  Captain  Huxtable  had  been  out 

^ere  too;  and  Aunt  Evelyn  loved  to  hear  about  it 

^  to  show  us 

delightful  old  books  with  coloured  plates  of  Indian 

scenes  What  queer  old  codgers  they  were,  sipS 
tea  and  puffing  their  cigars  (which  smelt  quite  nice) 
and  talking  alUhat  rot  about  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
Government.  Her-her-her,”  laughed  Mr/  Farrell 
whenever  he  finished  another  of  his  funny  stories 
which  always  ended  with  what  someone  had  said  to 

dob^  TWd  off  someone  at  his 

club.  They  d  go  on  talking  just  the  same,  whatever 

happened;  even  if  a  Death’s  Head  Hawk  MotS 
into  the  room  they  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  excited  about  it 
It  would  be  rather  fun,  I  thought,  if  I  were  to  fire  my 
percussion-cap  pistol  outside  the  drawing-room  doo7 
a  surprise.  As  I  crept  upstairs  again 
n  my  night-gown,  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  be  like 
that  myself. ...  Mr.  Farrell  v,ras  fond  of  playing  tennis- 
he  used  to  serve  underhand,  holding  the^baU  a  few 
in^es  above  the  ground  as  he  struck  it.  ... 

thk  T  ""f  ™spective  reverie,  I  felt  that 

_  _  had  made  the  past  seem  very  peculiar 

Penple  weren  t  the  same  as  they  used  to^l  or  else 
I  had^chanpd.  Was  it  because  I  had  expmWd 

somethiner  that  _ •  ? 

?xne?  Mr. 

,  almost  as 


S  to  a  survivor  from  an  incomprehen- 

siWe  disaster  Loolang  round  me  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  wanted  to  be  in  some  place  where  I  needn’t  be  m 
minded  of  the  War  all  the  time.  For  instance  tLre 
was  that  tall  well-preserved  man  pushing  his  son  verv 
s  owly  across  the  lawn  in  a  long  wheeled  bed  The 
son  was  sallow  and  sulky,  as  he  well  might  be,  having 
lost  one  of  his  legs.  The  father  was  all  solicitude  but 
s^enow  I  inferred  that  the  pair  of  them  hadn’t  hit  it 
off  too  well  before  the  War.  More  than  once  I  had 

h  disabled  son 

d?d1Jth?h^  ™^tos  how  splen- 

y  ,  ^^d  done  in  the  Gommecourt  attack 

showing  her  a  letter,  too,  probably  from  the  boy’s 
colonel.  I  wondered  whether  he  had  ever  allowL 
himself  to  find  out  that  the  Gommecourt  show  had 
^  massacre  of  good  troops.  Probably 
he  kept  a  war  map  wth  little  flags  on  if  when 
was  reported  as  captured  he  moved  a 
hSwnS  forward  after  breakfast.  For  him 

For^p  -  green  patch  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

SSre  ^  Welsh  Division  It  had  been  a  bloodySfht- 

Arthur?’’ 

^p^^rtp^f  A®  ^towns  up  at  the  sky. 

deSnf  buff's  ¥  neatly-trimmed  beard  and 
Sff'’ waistcoat,  begins  to  read  him 

that^thSpn*  “There  is  strong  evidence 

t  toe  enemy  forces  engaged  on  the  battlefront 

SSnedSS  y  ‘he  repeated  successes 

gamed  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  .  .  The  level 

cultivated  yoicepalaversonuntiltoenurseapprla^ 

p“  under 
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During  my  last  week  I  was  allowed  out  of  the 
hospital  in  the  afternoons,  and  I  used  to  go  up 
the  Gherwell  in  a  canoe.  I  found  this  recreation  rather 
heavy  work,  for  the  water  was  a  jungle  of  weeds  and 
on  the  higher  reaches  progress  had  become  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Certainly  the  Great  War  had  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  charming  River  Cherwell.  But  I  had  been 
feeling  much  more  cheerful  lately,  for  my  friend 
Cromlech  had  risen  again  from  the  dead.  I  had  seen 
his  name  in  the  newspaper  list  of  killed,  but  soon 
afterwards  someone  telegraphed  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
in  a  London  hospital  and  going  on  well.  For  fully  a 
fortnight  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  the  idea  that  his 
dead  body  was  somewhere  among  the  Somme  shell- 
holes,  and  it  was  a  queer  experience,  to  be  disen- 
tangling  myself  from  the  mental  obituary  notices 
which  I  had  evolved  out  of  my  luminous  memories  of 
our  companionship  in  the  First  Battalion.  “Silly  old 
devil,”  I  thought  affectionately;  “he  always  manages 
to  do  things  differently  from  other  people.” 

By  the  end  of  August  I  was  back  at  Butley  with  a 
month  s  sick  leave  and  the  possibility  of  an  extension. 

•  week  or  two  I  forgot  the  future  and  en¬ 

joyed  being  made  a  fuss  of  by  Aunt  Evelyn.  My  out¬ 
look  on  the  War  was  limited  to  the  Battalion  I  had 
served  with.  After  being  kept  out  of  the  Line  for  nearly 
five  weeks,  they  were  expecting  to  be  moved  up  at  any 
moment.  This  news  came  in  a  letter  from  Durley. 
Suppressing  such  disquietude  as  it  caused  me,  I  put 
toe  letter  in  my  pocket  and  went  out  to  potter  round 
the  garden.  It  was  a  fine  early  September  morning— 
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almost  my  favourite  sort  of  weather,  I  thouaht 
garden  was  getting  wild  and  Overerowm 

I  Ya^Lgun™?  Sempf 

Huckett  frnnriii-r>rr  +1.  ^  -hand  1  could  hear  old 

gardtf  Then  “‘“"S  *' 

iower£batefnfo?SrwS,::tf“^  ** 

.iontdlffedTh'SeTieiSttS^ 

apnle- trees  an thick  under  the 
in  shaggy  solitude.  In™DkSf'sYttkTa^Y^^^^^^ 

w^a. 

S  bS  Lx  De"  “  cubSCbeSt  I 

few  people  who  would  w^glHeLTS 
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I  decided  to  write  to  old  Colonel  Hesmon  about  it 
I  went  up  to  the  schoolroom  to  do  this;  rummamn? 
m  a  drawer  for  some  note-paper,  I  discovered  a  little 
pocket  mirror— a  relic  of  my  days  in  the  ranks  of  the 
eoruanry.  Handling  it  absent-mindedly,  I  found 
myselfusmg  it  to  decipher  the  blotting  paper,  which 
had  evidently  been  on  the  table  some  time,  for  the 
handwriting  was  Stephen  Colwood’s.  “F.S  The  OU 

^yjinnual  indebtedness.  Isn^t  he  a 
brick.  Stephen  must  have  scribbled  that  when  he 
was  staying  with  us  in  the  summer  of  1914.  Probably 
he  had  been  writing  to  his  soldier  brother  in  Ireland 
I  imagined  him  adding  the  postscript  and  blotting  it 
quickly.  Queer  how  the  past  crops  up,  I  though/ 

was\^Hr  T-T""  associatfom 

was  sthl  in  its  infancy’,  as  someone  had  said  of 

at  the 

moment,  I 

lize  the  difficulty  of  recapturing  war-time  atmos¬ 
phere  as  It  was  in  England  then^  A  war  historian 
would  inform  us  that  “the  earher  excitement  and  sus^ 
pense  had  now  abated,  and  the  nation  had  settled 
makhig”^  I  of  man-power  and  munition 

SS  that  buri  c  something  more  intimate 

ButW  ^“ything  unusual  at 

nutley  except  a  derelict  cricket  field,  the  absenro  of 

rSf  ^  certain  amount 

01  taiK  about  food  prospects  for  the  winter  Two  of 

t^oir  only  sons,  and^ 

Sdfos^ho^sr  “torest  in  life;  but  such  tra- 

Eadks^oH 5  unobtrusive. 


bunals-  hbrX;;r  r  -^^oruiung  Uentres  and  Tri- 
,  but  there  was  little  outward  change  and  no 
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mlita^traxmng-camp  within  a  radius  often  miles 
So  I  think  r  am  accurate  when  I  sav  that  Aunt 
Evelyn  was  jogging  along  much  as  usual  (now  thi 
her  mind  was  temporarily  at  rest  about  my  ownlcti^ 

about  the  Germans,  having  swallowed  all  the  stories 

about  atrocities  in  Belgium.  It  was  her  dSv  a?  a 
patriotic  Englishwoman,  to  agree  with  a  certain  pre- 
preached  the  axiom  that  “every  man 
ho  kdled  a  German  was  performing  a  Christian 
act  .  INevertheless,  if  Aunt  Evelyn  had  found  a 
wounded  Prussian  when  she  was  on  her  way^^the 
post  office,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  behaved 
Eumanity  (combined  with  enthusi- 

*e  meantime  we 
oided  controversial  topics  (such  as  that  all  Germans 

my  kftS  to  CoIo“rR°''”^  ^ 

my  letter  to  Colonel  Hesmon  she  entered  the  school- 

alon^  the  floor  under  the  window.  The  sun  would  drv 

WduVold";?  f  ^  her  a 

very  dull  old  party  nowadays,  since  she  had  no  con¬ 
versation  and  seemed  to  spend  all  her  time  trying  to 
catch  a  new  housemaid.  I  assured  her  that  it  was  a 
great  rehef  after  being  incessantly  ordered  about  in 
tk.n!^“^’  be  with  someone  who  had  no  conversa- 

evening  I  did  find  myself  a  bit 
dull  so  I  walked  across  the  fields  for  a  chat  with 
Protheroe  a^  middle-aged  bachelor  who  lived  in  a 

stel-ted  mv  I 


The  night  was  very  still;  as  I  went  along  the  field 
path  I  was  almost  sure  I  could  hear  the  guns.  Not 
that  I  wanted  to;  but  the  newspapers  reported  that  a 
new  offensive  had  been  started  at  Guillemont,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  that  our  Division  was  in  it.  (I 
still  thought  of  it  as  “our  Division”.)  Our  village  was 
quiet  enough,  anyhow,  and  so  was  Protheroe’s  white¬ 
faced  house,  with  its  creaking  gate  and  red-blinded 
windows.  I  rapped  with  the  knocker  and  Miss  Pro- 
theroe  came  to  the  door,  quite  surprised  to  see  me, 
though  I’d  seen  her  a  few  hours  before  when  she  called 
to  return  last  month’s  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  Proth- 
eroe  was  in  the  middle  of  a  game  of  chess  with  the 
village  doctor,  a  reticent  little  man  whose  smallest 
actions  were  always  extremely  deliberate.  The  doctor 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  move  one  of  his  men,  grasp 
it  resolutely,  become  hesitative,  release  it,  and  then 
begin  his  co^tative  chin-rubbing  and  eye-puckering 
all  over  again,  while  Protheroe  drummed  his  fingers 
on  the  table  and  stared  at  a  moth  which  was  bumping 
softly  against  the  ceiling  of  the  snug  little  parlour,  and 
his  sister,  with  gentle  careworn  face,  knitted  some¬ 
thing  woollen  for  the  brother  who,  though  past  forty, 
was  serving  as  a  corporal  in  the  infantry  in  France. 
My  arrival  put  a  stop  to  the  doctor’s  perplexities;  and 
since  I  was  welcomed  rather  as  a  returned  hero,  I  was 
inclined  to  be  hearty.  I  slapped  Protheroe  on  the 
back,  told  him  he’d  got  the  best  dug-out  in  Butley, 
and  allowed  myself  to  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
War.  I  admitted  that  it  was  pretty  bad  out  there,  with 
an  inward  feeling  that  such  horrors  as  I  had  been 
obliged  to  witness  were  now  something  to  be  proud 
of.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  I  wouldn’t  have 
missed  this  War  for  anything.  It  brought  things  home 
to  one  somehow,  I  remarked,  frowning  portentously 
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as  I  lit  my  pipe,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  what  a 
mercy  it  had  been  when  it  brought  me  home  myself. 
Oh  yes,  I  knew  all  about  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
and  could  assure  them  that  we  should  be  in  Bapaume 
by  October.  Replying  to  their  tributary  questions,  I 
felt  that  they  envied  me  my  experience. 

While  I  was  on  my  way  home,  I  felt  elated  at  hav¬ 
ing  outgrown  the  parish  boundaries  of  Butley.  After 
all,  it  w^as  a  big  thing,  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  a 
European  War,  and  my  peace-time  existence  had  been 
idle  and  purposeless.  It  was  bad  luck  on  Protheroe 
and  the  doctor;  they  must  hate  being  left  out  of  it. .  . . 
I  suppose  one  must  give  this  damned  War  its  due,  I 
thought,  as  I  sat  in  the  schoolroom  with  one  candle 
burning.  I  felt  comfortable,  for  Miss  Protheroe  had 
made  me  a  cup  of  cocoa.  I  took  Burley’s  letter  out  of 
my  pocket  and  had  another  look  at  it;  but  it  wasn’t 
easy  to  speculate  on  its  implications.  The  War’s  all 
right  as  long  as  one  doesn’t  get  killed  or  smashed  up, 
I  decided,  blowing  out  the  candle  so  that  I  could 
watch  the  moonlight  which  latticed  the  floor  wdth 
shadows  of  the  leaded  windows.  Where  the  moon¬ 
beams  lay  thickest  they  touched  the  litter  of  drying 
lavender.  I  opened  the  window  and  sniffed  the 
autumn-smelling  air.  An  owl  hooted  in  the  garden, 
and  I  could  hear  a  train  going  along  the  Weald. 
Probably  a  hospital-train  from  Dover,  I  thought,  as  I 
closed  the  window  and  creaked  upstairs  on  tiptoe  so 
as  not  to  disturb  Aunt  Evelyn. 

About  a  week  afterwards  I  received  two  letters  from 
Dottrell,  written  on  consecutive  days,  but  delivered 
by  the  same  post.  The  first  one  began:  '‘The  old  Batt. 
is  having  a  rough  time.  We  were  up  in  the  front  a 
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week  ago  and  lost  200  men  in  three  days.  The  aid- 
post,  a  bit  of  a  dug-out  hastily  made,  was  blown  in. 
At  the  time  it  contained  5  wounded  men,  5  stretcher- 
bearers,  and  the  doctor.  All  were  killed  except  the 
Doc.  who  was  buried  in  the  debris.  He  was  so  badly 
shaken  when  dug  out  that  he  had  to  be  sent  down,  and 
will  probably  be  in  England  by  now.  It  is  a  hell  of  a 
place  up  there.  The  Batt.  is  attacking  to-day.  I  hope 
they  have  better  luck.  The  outlook  is  not  rosy.  Very 
glad  to  hear  you  are  sitting  up  and  taking  nourish¬ 
ment.  A  lot  of  our  best  men  have  been  knocked  out 
recently.  We  shall  soon  want  another  Battn.  All  the 
boys  send  their  love  and  best  wishes  in  which  your 
humble  heartily  joins.” 

The  second  letter,  which  I  chanced  to  open  and 
read  first,  was  the  worst  of  the  two. 

“Dear  Kangaroo.  .  .  .  Just  a  line  to  let  you  know 
what  rotten  bad  luck  we  had  yesterday.  We  attacked 
Ginchy  with  a  very  weak  Battn.  (about  300)  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  place  but  were  forced  out  of  half  of  it— due 
to  the  usual  thing.  Poor  Edmunds  was  killed  leading 
his  Coy.  Also  Perrin.  Durley  was  badly  wounded,  in 
neck  and  chest,  I  think.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  these 
two  splendid  chaps  being  cut  off,  but  I  hope  Durley 
pulls  through.  Asbestos  Bill  died  of  wounds.  Fernby, 
who  was  O.C.  Bombers,  very  badly  hit  and  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  Several  others  you  don’t  know  also 
killed.  Only  two  officers  got  back  without  being  hit. 
C.S.M.  Miles  and  Danby  both  killed.  The  Battn.  is 
not  now  over  strength  for  rations!  The  rest  of  the 
Brigade  suffered  in  proportion.  Will  write  later.  Very 
busy.”  ... 

_  I  walked  about  the  room,  whistling  and  putting  the 
pictures  straight.  Then  the  gong  rang  for  luncheon. 
Aunt  Evelyn  drew  my  attention  to  the  figs,  which 
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were  the  best  we’d  had  off  the  old  tree  that  autumn. 

IV 

October  brought  an  extension  of  my  sick  leave 
and  some  mornings  with  the  hounds.  By  the 
time  I  received  another  letter  from  Dottrell,  Delville 
Wood  had  more  or  less  buried  its  dead,  in  my  mind 
if  not  altogether  in  reality.  The  old  Quartermaster 
let  off  steam  in  a  good  grumble  from  which  I  quote 
a  specimen. 

“Well,  we  have  been  out  at  rest  about  lo  kilos  from 
the  place  we  were  at  last  Xmas.  We  expected  to  be 
there  three  weeks  but  after  8  days  have  had  sudden 
orders  to  move  to  the  old  old  spot  with  a  Why.  Kin- 
jack  left  us  to  take  command  of  a  Brigade;  a  great 
loss  to  the  Battn.  They  all  come  and  go;  stay  in  the 
Batt.  long  enough  to  get  something  out  of  it,  and  then 
disappear  and  will  hardly  give  a  thought  to  the  men 
and  officers  who  were  the  means  of  getting  them  higher 
rank.  It’s  a  selfish  world,  my  friend.  All  successive 
C.O.’s  beg  me  to  stay  with  the  old  Battalion  they  love 
so  well.  I  do.  So  do  they,  till  they  get  a  better  job. 
They  neither  know  nor  care  what  happens  to  me  (who 
at  their  special  request  have  stuck  to  ‘the  dear  old 
Corps’)  when  I  leave  the  Service  on  a  pension  of  30J. 
a  week.” 

I  am  afraid  I  wasn’t  worrying  overmuch  about  “the 
dear  old  Corps”  myself,  while  out  with  the  Ringwell 
Hounds  on  Colonel  Hesmon’s  horses.  In  spite  of  the 
War,  hunting  was  being  carried  on  comfortably, 
though  few  people  came  out.  “The  game  was  being 
kept  alive  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  at  the  Front”,  who 
certainly  enjoyed  the  idea  (if  they  happened  to  be 
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keen  fox-hunters  and  were  still  alive  to  appreciate  the 
effort  made  on  their  behalf).  As  for  me,  I  was  armed 
with  my  uniform  and  the  protective  colouring  of  my 
Military  Cross,  and  no  one  could  do  enough  for  me. 
I  stayed  as  long  as  I  liked  with  Moffat,  the  genial  man 
who  now  combined  the  offices  of  Master  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  pre-war  past  appeared 
to  have  been  conjured  up  for  my  special  benefit.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  misty  autumn  mornings, 
which  made  me  free  of  those  well-known  woods  and 
farms  and  downs,  were  simultaneously  shedding  an 
irrelevant  brightness  on  the  Ypres  Salient  and  on  Joe 
Dottrell  riding  wearily  back  with  the  ration-party 
somewhere  near  Plug  Street  Wood.  I  don’t  think  I 
could  see  it  quite  like  that  at  the  time.  What  I  am 
writing  now  is  the  result  of  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
past,  and  the  cub-hunting  subaltern  I  see  there  is  part 
of  the  “selfish  world”  to  which  his  attention  had  been 
drawn.  He  is  listening  to  Colonel  Hesmon  while  the 
hounds  are  being  blown  out  of  a  big  wood— hearing 
how  well  young  Winchell  has  done  with  his  Brigade 
(without  wondering  how  many  of  them  have  been 
“blown  out”  of  their  trenches)  and  being  assured  by 
the  loquacious  old  Colonel  that  the  German  Count 
who  used  to  live  at  Puxford  Park  was  undoubtedly 
a  spy  and  only  hunted  with  the  Ringwell  for  that 
reason;  the  Colonel  now  regretted  that  he  didn’t  ride 
over  to  Puxford  Park  and  break  all  the  windows  be¬ 
fore  war  was  declared.  He  also  declared  that  any  man 
under  forty  who  wasn’t  wearing  the  King’s  uniform 
was  nothing  but  a  damned  shirker.  I  remarked  to 
Moffat  afterwards  that  the  Colonel  seemed  to  be  over¬ 
doing  it  a  bit  about  the  War.  Moffat  told  me  that  the 
old  boy  was  known  to  have  practised  revolver  shoot¬ 
ing  in  his  garden,  addressing  insults  to  individual  tree 
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trunks  and  thus  ventilating  his  opinion  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  He  had  been  much  the  same  about  vul¬ 
picides  and  socialists  in  peace-time.  “It’s  very  odd; 
for  Hesmon’s  an  extraordinarily  kind-hearted  man.’’ 
said  Moffat,  who  himself  regarded  the  War  as  an  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance,  but  didn’t  waste  his  energy  abus¬ 
ing  it  or  anybody  else.  He  had  enough  to  do  already, 
for  he  found  it  far  from  easy  to  keep  the  Hunt  on  its 
legs,  and  what  the  hounds  would  get  to  eat  next  year 
he  really  didn’t  know.  He  added  that  “the  Missus’s 
dachshunds  oniyjust  escaped  being  interned  as  enemy 
aliens”. 


*  *  * 

Sport  in  Sussex  was  only  a  makeshift  exhilaration, 
and  prly  in  November  I  went  to  London  for  a  final 
Medical  Board.  At  the  Caxton  Hall  in  Westminster  I 
spent  a  few  minutes  gazing  funereally  round  an  empty 
waiting-room.  Above  the  fireplace  (there  was  no  fixe) 
hung  a  neatly-framed  notice  for  the  benefit  of  all 
whom  it  might  concern.  It  stated  the  scale  of  prices 
for  artificial  limbs,  with  instructions  as  to  how  officers 
could  obtain  them  free  of  cost.  The  room  contained 
no  other  ornament.  While  I  was  adjusting  my  mind 
to  what  a  journalist  might  have  called  “the  grim 
humour’’  of  this  footnote  to  Army  life,  a  Girl  Guide 
stepped  in  to  say  that  Colonel  Crossbones  (or  what¬ 
ever  his  cognomen  was)  would  see  me  now.  A  few 
formalities  “put  paid  to”  my  period  of  freedom,  and  I 
pretended  to  be  feeling  pleased  as  I  walked  away  from 
Westminster,  though  wondering  whether  the  poli¬ 
ticians  had  any  expectations  that  hostilities  would  be 
concluded  by  Christmas,  and  eyeing  the  Admiralty 
with  a  notion  that  it  must  be  rather  nice  to  be  in  the 
Navy, 
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^Good-byes  began  ail  over  again.  A  last  day  with 
the  Ringwell  ended  at  the  crossroads  by  the  old  Har- 
combe  point-to-point  course.  I  went  one  way  and  the 
hounds  went  another.  Jogging  down  the  lane,  they 
disappeared  in  the  drizzling  dusk.  Moffat’s  “Best  of 
luck,  old  boy!”  left  me  to  ride  on,  alone  with  the 
creak  of  the  saddle.  I  was  due  back  at  the  Depot  next 
day,  but  we’d  had  a  good  woodland  hunt  with  one 
quite  nice  bit  in  the  open,  and  I’d  jumped  a  lot  of 
timber  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  day.  Staring  at 
the  dim  brown  landscape  I  decided  that  the  War  was 
worth  while  if  it  was  being  carried  on  to  safeguard 
this  sort  of  thing.  Was  it?  I  wondered;  and  if  a  doubt 
arose  it  was  dismissed  before  it  had  been  formulated. 
Riding  into  Downfield  where  I  was  leaving  the  horse 
which  had  been  lent  me,  I  remembered  how  I’d  slept 
on  the  floor  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the  day  war  was 
declared.  Two  years  and  three  months  ago  I  had 
enlisted  for  “three  years  or  the  duration”.  It  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  as  if  I  had  enlisted  for  a  lifetime 
(though  the  word  was  one  which  had  seen  better 
days).  Under  the  looming  shadow  of  the  hills  the 
lights  of  the  town  twinkled  cosily.  But  a  distant  bugle- 
call  from  some  camp  seemed  to  be  summoning  the  last 
reluctant  farm  labourer.  “You’ll  all  have  to  go  in  the 
end,  it  seemed  to  say,  and  the  comfortless  call  was 

being  sounded  far  across  Europe _ 

On  my  way  home  in  the  train  I  read  about  Rou- 
mania  in  the  paper .  Everyone,  Aunt  Evelyn  included, 
had  been  delighted  when  Roumania  came  in  on  our 
side  in  August.  But  the  results  had  not  been  re- 
assurmg,^  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  annoyed  with  the 
Jxoumanian  Army  for  allowing  their  country  to  be 
overrun  by  the  Germans.  They  really  might  have 
put  up  a  better  show  than  that! 
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PART  SIX:  AT  THE  DEPOT 
I 

CLiTHERLAND  Camp  had  acquired  a  look  of  co¬ 
ercive  stability;  but  this  was  only  natural,  since 
for  more  than  eighteen  months  it  had  been  manufac¬ 
turing  Flintshire  Fusiliers,  many  of  whom  it  was  now 
sending  back  to  the  Front  for  the  second  and  third 
time.  The  Camp  was  as  much  an  essential  co-operator 
in  the  national  effort  as  Brotherhood  &  Co.is  explosive 
factory,  which  flared  and  seethed  and  reeked  with 
poisonous  vapours  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  The 
third  winter  of  the  War  had  settled  down  on  the  lines 
of  huts  with  calamitous  drabness;  fog-bleared  sunsets 
were  succeeded  by  cavernous  and  dispiriting  nights 
when  there  was  nothing  to  do  and  nowhere  to  do  it. 

Grouching  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  smoky  stove  in 
my  hut  I  heard  the  wind  moaning  around  the  roof, 
feet  clumping  cheerlessly  along  the  boards  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  all  the  systematized  noises  and  clatterings 
and  bugle-blowings  of  the  Camp.  Factory-hooters  and 
ships’  fog-horns  out  on  the  Mersey  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  in  huge  unhappy  dissonances;  their  sound 
seemed  one  with  the  smoke-drifted  munition  works, 
the  rubble  of  industrial  suburbs,  and  the  canal  that 
crawled  squalidly  out  into  blighted  and  forbidding 
farmlands  which  were  only  waiting  to  be  built  over. 

Except  for  the  permanent  staff,  there  weren’t  many 
officers  I  had  known  before  this  winter.  But  I  shared 
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my  hut  with  David  Cromlech,  who  was  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  play  an  energetic  game  of  football,  in 
spite  of  having  had  a  bit  of  shell  through  his  right 
lung.  Bill  Eaves,  the  Cambridge  scholar,  had  also  re¬ 
turned  and  was  quietly  making  the  most  of  his  few 
remaining  months.  (He  was  killed  in  February  while 
leading  a  little  local  attack.)  And  there  was  young 
Ormand,  too,  pulling  wry  faces  about  his  next 
Medical  Board,  which  would  be  sure  to  pass  him  for 
General  Service.  I  could  talk  to  these  three  about 
“old  times  with  the  First  Battalion”,  and  those  times 
had  already  acquired  a  delusive  unobnoxiousness, 
compared  with  what  was  in  store  for  us;  for  the  “Big 
Push”  of  last  summer  and  autumn  had  now  found  a 
successor  in  “the  Spring  Offensive”  (which  was,  of 
course,  going  to  “get  the  Boches  on  the  run”). 

Mess,  at  eight  o’clock,  was  a  function  which  could 
be  used  for  filling  up  an  hour  and  a  half.  While  Or- 
mand  was  making  his  periodic  remark — that  his  only 
reason  for  wanting  to  go  out  again  was  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  pay  off  his  overdraft  at  Cox’s  Bank— ■ 
my  eyes  would  wander  up  to  the  top  table  where  the 
^lonel  sat  among  those  good-natured  easy-going 
Majore  who  might  well  have  adopted  as  their  motto 
the  ditty  sung  by  the  troops:  “We’re  here  because 
we  re  here  because  we’re  here  because  we’re  here.” 
At  nine-thirty  the  Colonel  went  to  the  ante-room  for 
Bridge.  But  the  second-in-command, 
Major  Macartney,  would  sit  on  long  afterwards,  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  or  two  of  his  cronies  and  slowly  imbibing 
port  with  a  hand  that  trembled  nervously.  Probably 
his^mind  was  often  back  in  Ireland,  snipe  shooting 
fishing.  There  was  nothing  grim  about 
though  his  features  had  a  certain  severity, 
slightly  reminiscent  of  the  late  Lord  Kitchener.  He 
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was  a  reserved  and  dignified  man,  much  more  so  than 
the  other  Majors.  These  convivial  characters,  were 
ostensibly  directing  the  interior  economy  of  the  Camp, 
and  as  the^  troops  were  well  fed  and  looked  after  they 
must  be  given  credit  for  it.  The  training,  of  recruits 
was  left  to  sergeantdnstructors,  most  of  w^hom  mainly 
were  Regular  N.C.O.s  of  the  best  pattern,  hard- 
worked  men  who  were  on  their  legs  from  morning  to 
night,  and  strict  because  they  had  to  be  strict.  The 
raw  material  to  be  trained  was  growing  steadily 
worse.  Most  oi  those  who  came  in  now  had  joined 
the  Army  unwillingly,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  find  military  service,  tolerable.  The  War 
had  become  undisguisedly  mechanical  and  inhuman. 
What  in  earlier  days  had  been  drafts  of  volunteers 
were  now  droves  of  victims.  I  was  just  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  this. 


★  ic  ★ 

But  Glitherland  had  accessible  compensations.  One 
of  them  was  the  Golf  Course  at  Formby.  The  electric 
train  took  only  twenty  minutes  to  get  there,  and  Form¬ 
by  was  famous  for  its  bracing  air,  comfortable  Club 
House,  and  superlatively  good  war-time  food.  I  went 
there  at  least  one  afternoon  a  week;  usually  I  played 
alone,  and  often  I  had  the  links  to  myself,  which  was 
no  disadvantage,  since  I  have  always  been  consider¬ 
ably  addicted  to  my  own  company. 

My  main  purpose,  however,.,  was  a  day  with  the 
hounds.  For  this  I  was  readily  given  leave  off  Satur¬ 
day  morning  duties,  since  an  officer  who  wanted  to  go 
out  hunting  was  rightly  regarded  as  an  upholder  of 
pre-war  regimental  traditions.  The  Saturday  Meets  of 
the  Cheshire  Hounds  were  a  long  way  off,  but  nothing 
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short  of  impossibility  deterred  me,  and  the  working 
out  of  my  plans  was  an  effective  antidote  to  war- 
weariness.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  like  achieving  the  im¬ 
possible,  when  I  sat  in  my  hut  of  an  evening,  cogitat¬ 
ing  with  luxurious  deliberation,  consulting  a  map  and 
calculating  how  my  hireling  could  meet  me  at  such 
and  such  a  station,  measuring  the  distance  from  there 
to  the  meet,  and  so  on  in  the  manner  known  to  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  sportsmen.  On  such  Saturdays  I 
would  get  up  in  the  dark  with  joyful  alacrity.  Leaving 
Liverpool  by  an  early  train,  I  would  eagerly  observe 
the  disconsolate  beginnings  of  a  dull  December  day, 
encouraging  as  far  as  I  could  the  illusion  that  I  was 
escaping  from  everything  associated  with  the  uniform 
which  I  wore,  and  eyeing  my  brown  Graxwell  field- 
boots  affectionately. 

Under  such  conditions  no  day  could  be  a  bad  one, 
and  although  more  than  one  Saturday’s  hunting  was 
stopped  by  frost,  I  derived  singular  consolation  from 
the  few  hunts  I  had.  My  consolations  included  a 
heavy  fall  over  some  high  timber  which  I  ought  to 
have  had  more  sense  than  to  tackle,  since  my  hireling 
was  a  moderate  though  willing  performer.  Anyhow, 
the  contrast  between  Glitherland  Gamp  and  the 
Gheshire  Saturday  country  was  like  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  War  and  Peace — especially  when— at  the  end 
of  a  good  day — I  jogged  a  few  miles  homeward  with 
the  hounds,  conversing  with  the  cheery  huntsman  in 
my  best  pre-war  st3de. 

Apart  from  these  compensations  I  had  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  David  who  was  now  quite  the  '"old 
soldier”  and  as  argumentative  as  ever.  In  fact,  while 
I  pored  over  my  one-inch-to-the-mile  map  of  Gheshire 
after  dinner,  he  was  usually  sitting  on  in  the  Mess  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  wordy  warfare  of  other 
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"^old  soldiers”^  among  whom  he  was  nowiistenecl  to  as 
one  having  authority.  It  was  something  to  have  been 
in  the  Battie  of  the  Somme;  but  to  have  been  at  the 
Battle  of  Loos  as  well  made  him  feel  quite  a  big  gun. 
In  our  hut,  however,  w^e  sought  fresher  subjects  than 
bygone  battles  and  obliterated  trenches.  I  enjoyed 
talking  about  English  literature,  and  listened  to  him  as 
to  an  oracle  which  I  could,  now  and  then,  venture  to 
contradict.  Although  he  was  nine  years  younger  than 
I  was,  I  often  found  myself  reversing  our  ages,  since  he 
knew  so  much  more  than  I  did  about  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  fox-hunting.  He  made  short  work  of 
most  books  which  I  had  hitherto  venerated,  for  David 
was  a  person  who  consumed  his  enthusiasms  quickly, 
and  he  once  fairly  took  my  breath  away  by  pooh- 
poohing  Paradise  Lost  as  “that  moribund  academic 
concoction'’.  I  hadn't  realized  that  it  w^as  possible  to 
speak  disrespectfully  about  Milton.  Anyhow,  John 
Milton  was  consigned  to  perdition,  and  John  Skelton 
was  put  forward  as  “one  of  the  few  really  good  poets". 
But  somehow  I  could  never  quite  accept  his  supremacy 
over  Milton  as  an  established  fact.  At  that  period 
Samuel  Butler  was  the  source  of  much  of  David's  in¬ 
genuity  at  knocking  highly-respected  names  and 
notions  off  their  perches. 

Anyhow,  I  was  always  ready  to  lose  another  literary 
illusion,  for  many  of  my  friend's  quiddities  were  as 
nicely  rounded,  and  as  evanescent,  as  the  double 
smoke  rings  he  was  so  adroit  at  blowing.  He  was  full  of 
such  entertaining  little  tricks,  and  I  never  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  imitate  the  talk  of  excitable  Welshmen.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  too  ;  but  it  was  a  failure  when  we 
went  to  an  orchestral  concert  in  Liverpool.  David 
said  that  it  “upset  him  psychologically".  It  was  no 
good  as  music  either.  No  music  was  really  any  good 
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except  the  Northern  Folk-Ballad  tunes  which  he  was 
fond  of  singing  at  odd  moments.  “The  Bonny  Earl  of 
Murray”  was  one  of  his  favourites,  and  he  sang  it  in 
agreeably  melancholy  style.  But  much  though  I  ad¬ 
mired  these  plaintive  ditties  I  could  not  believe  that 
they  abolished  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  which 
we’d  heard  at  the  Concert.  I  realize  now  that  what 
I  ought  to  have  said  was  “Oh  rats,  David!”  Instead  of 
which  I  clumsily  tried  to  explain  the  merits  of  various 
composers  other  than  the  inventors  of  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Border,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  me 
to  do.  Sometimes  he  made  me  quite  angry.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  morning  when  he  was  shaving  with  one  hand 
and  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  other.  Crusoe  was 
a  real  man,  he  remarked;  fox-hunting  was  the  sport 
of  snobs  and  half-wits.  Since  it  was  too  early  in  the 
day  for  having  one’s  leg  pulled,  I  answered  huffily  that 
I  supposed  Crusoe  was  all  right,  but  a  lot  of  people 
who  hunted  were  jolly  good  sorts,  and  even  great  men 
in  their  own  way.  I  tried  to  think  of  someone  to  sup¬ 
port  my  argument,  and  after  a  moment  exclaimed; 
“Anthony  Trollope,  for  instance!  He  used  to  hunt  a 
lot,  and  you  can’t  say  he  was  a  half-wit.”  “No,  but 
he  was  probably  a  snob!”  I  nearly  lost  my  temper 
while  refuting  the  slur  on  Trollope’s  character,  and 
David  made  things  worse  by  saying  that  I  had  no  idea 
how  funny  I  was  when  I  reverted  to  my  peace-time 
self.  “I  had  an  overdose  of  the  hunting  dope  when 
I  was  with  the  Second  Battalion  in  ’15,”  he  added. 
“If  I’d  been  able  to  gas  about  Jorrocks  and  say  I’d 
hunted  with  the  Bedfordshire  Hounds  all  my  life,  the 
Colonel  and  the  Adjutant  would  have  behaved  quite 
dec^tly  to  me.”  “You  can’t  be  certain  of  that,”  I 
replied,  “and  anyway,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  ‘the 
Bedfordshire  Hounds’.  Bedfordshire’s  mostly  the  Oak- 
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ley,  and  that  isn’t  a  first-class  country  either.  You 
might  as  well  get  the  names  right  when  you’re  talking 
through  your  hat  about  things  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand.”  What  did  it  matter  to  David  whether  the 
Oakley  was  bordered  by  the  Grafton,  Fitzwilliani, 
and  Whaddon  Chase — none  of  which  Fd  ever  hunted 
with,  but  I  knew  they  were  good  countries  and  I 
didn’t  pretend  that  I  wasn’t  interested  in  them,  and  I 
strongly  objected  to  them  being  sneered  at  by  a  crank 
— yes,  a  fad-ridden  crank — like  David.  YYu’re  a  fad- 
ridden  crank,”  I  remarked  aloud.  But  as  he  alw^ays 
took  my  admonitions  for  what  they  were  worth,  the 
matter  ended  amicably,  and  a  minute  later  I  was  able 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  going  on  parade  without 
a  tie. 

I  have  already  said  that,  as  a  rule,  we  avoided  war- 
talk.  Outwardly  our  opinions  did  not  noticeably 
differ,  though  his  sense  of  ‘hhe  regimental  tradition” 
was  stronger  than  mine,  and  he  '^‘^had  no  use  for  anti¬ 
war  idealism”.  But  each  of  us  had  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  W ar.  My  attitude  (which  had  not  always 
been  easy  to  sustain)  was  that  I  wanted  to  have  fine 
feelings  about  it.  I  wanted  the  War  to  be  an  impres¬ 
sive  experience — terrible,  but  not  horrible  enough  to 
interfere  with  my  heroic  emotions.  David,  on  the  other 
hand,  distrusted  sublimation  and  seemed  to  want  the 
War  to  be  even  uglier  than  it  really  was.  His  mind 
loathed  and  yet  attached  itself  to  rank  smells  and 
squalid  details.  Like  his  face  (which  had  a  twist  to  it, 
as  though  seen  in  a  slightly  distorting  mirror)  his 
mental  war-pictures  were  a  little  uncouth  and  out  of 
focus.  Though  in  some  ways  more  easily  shocked  than 
I  was,  he  had,  as  I  once  informed  him,  ''a  first-rate 
nose  for  anything  nasty”.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
this  was  when  he’d  been  discoursing  about  the  ubiquity 
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of  certain  establishments  in  France.  His  information 
was  all  second-hand;  but  to  hear  him  talk — round¬ 
eyed  but  quite  the  man  of  experience — one  might 
have  imagined  that  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Bethune,  and 
Armentieres  were  mainly  illuminated  by  “Blue 
Lamps”  and  “Red  Lamps”,  and  that  for  a  good 
young  man  to  go  through  Havre  or  Rouen  was  a  sort 
of  Puritan’s  Progress  from  this  world  to  the  next. 


H 

Going  into  Liverpool  was,  for  most  of  us,  the 
only  antidote  to  the  daily  tedium  of  the  Depot. 
Liverpool  usually  meant  the  Olympic  Hotel.  This 
palatial  contrast  to  the  Camp  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  overdrafts  of  Ormand  and  other  young  officers. 
Never  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  Hotel  was  an  American  importation,  but  I 
know  now  that  the  whole  thing  might  have  been 
brought  over  from  New  York  in  the  mind  of  a  first- 
class  passenger.  Once  inside  the  Olympic,  one  trod  on 
black  and  white  squares  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  the 
warm  interior  smelt  of  this  pseudo-luxurious  flooring; 
Everything  was  white  and  gilt  and  smooth;  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  an  air-tight  Paradise  made  of  imitation 
marble.  Its  loftiness  made  resonance  languid;  one  of 
its  attractions  was  a  swimming-bath,  and  the  whole 
place  seemed  to  have  the  acoustics  of  a  swimming- 
bath;  noise  was  muffled  and  diluted  to  an  aqueous 
undertone,  and  even  the  languishing  intermezzos  of 
the  string  band  throbbed  and  dilated  as  though  a  de¬ 
gree  removed  from  ordinary  audibility.  Or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  Glitherland  subaltern  who  lounged  in 
an  ultra-padded  chair  eating  rich  cakes  with  his  tea, 
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after  drifting  from  swimming-bath  to  hairdresser,  buy¬ 
ing  a  few  fiction-magazines  on  Ms  way.  Later  on  the 
cocktail  bar  would  claim  him;  and  after  that  he  would 
compensate  himself  for  Glitherland  with  a  dinner  that 
defied  digestion, 

''Fivers’'  melted  rapidly  at  the  Olympic,  and  many 
of  them  were  being  melted  by  people  whose  share  in 
the  national  effort  was  difficult  to  diagnose.  In  the 
dining-room  I  began  to  observe  that  some  non-com¬ 
batants  were  doing  themselves  pretty  well  out  of  the 
War.  They  were  people  whose  faces  lacked  nobility, 
as  they  ordered  lobsters  and  selected  colossal  cigars.  I 
remember  drawing  Durley’s  attention  so  some  such 
group  when  he  dined  with  me  among  the  mirrors  and 
mock  magnificence.  They  had  concluded  their  spec¬ 
tacular  feed  with  an  ice-cream  concoction,  and  now 
they  were  indulging  in  an  afterthought — stout  and 
oysters.  I  said  that  I  supposed  they  must  be  profiteers. 
For  a  moment  Durley  regarded  them  with  unspecula- 
tive  eyes,  but  he  made  no  comment;  if  he  found  them 
incredible,  it  wasn’t  surprising;  both  his  brothers  had 
been  killed  in  action  and  his  sense  of  humour  had 
suffered  in  proportion.  I  remarked  that  we  w^eren’t 
doing  so  badly  ourselves  and  replenished  his  cham¬ 
pagne  glass.  Durley  was  on  sick  leave  and  had  come 
to  Liverpool  for  a  night  so  as  to  see  me  and  one  or 
two  others  at  the  Depot.  The  War  w^as  very  much  on 
his  mind,  but  we  avoided  discussing  it  during  dinner. 
Afterw^ards,  when  we  were  sitting  in  a  quiet  corner, 
he  gave' me  an  account  of  the  show  at  Delville  Wood 
on  September  3rd.  Owing  to  his  having  been  wounded 
in'  the  throat,  he  spoke  in  a  strained  whisper.  His 
narrative  was  something  like  tMs: 


"After  our  first  time  up  there— digging  a  trench  in 
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front  of  Delviile  Wood — we  came  back  to  Bonte  Re¬ 
doubt  and  got  there  soon  after  daylight  on  the  30th. 
That  day  and  the  next  we  were  being  shelled  by  long- 
range  guns.  About  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
31st,  Kinjack  decided  to  shift  camp.  That  took  us 
two  hours,  though  it  was  only  1,500  yards  away,  but 
it  was  pitch  dark  and  pouring  with  rain.  I’d  got  into 
‘slacks’- and  was  just  settling  down  in  a  bell-tent  when 
we  got  the  order  to  move  up  to  Montauban  in  double 
quick  time.  Kinjack  went  on  ahead.  You  can  im- 
agine  the  sort  of  mix-up  it  was — the  men  going  as  fast 
as  they  could,  getting  strung  out  and  losing  touch 
in  the  dark,  and  the  Adjutant  galloping  up  and  down 
cursing  everyone;  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  state  be¬ 
fore— you  know  what  a  quiet  chap  he  usually  is.  We’d 
started  in  such  a  hurry  that  I’d  got  my  puttees  on  over 
my  slacks  !  ^  It  must  have  been  nearly  five  miles,  but 
we  did  it  in  just  over  the  hour.  When  we  got  there  no 
one  could  say  what  all  the  ‘wind-up’  was  about'  we 
were  in  reserve  all  next  day  and  didn’t  move  up  to  the 
Wood  till  the  evening  after  that.  We  were  to  attack 
Irom  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Wood,  with  the 
East  Surreys  covering  our  left  and  the  Manchesters 
attacfang  Gmchy  on  our  right.  Our  objective  was 
-1  rench,  taking  Bitter  and  Beer  and  clearing  Ale 
Eilsen  Lane  in  which  the  Brigade 
thought  there  were  some  big  dug-outs.  When  I  showed 
S?  to  the  Sergeant-Major,  all  he  said  was 

Well  have  a  rough  house  from  Ale  Alley’.  But  no 
one  had  any  idea  it  was  going  to  be  such  a  schimozzle 
as  It  was !  Anyhow  by  8.30  on  the  night  of  Septem- 

ber  2nd  I  got  G  Company  inside  the  Wood,  with 
.rerrin  and  his  Company  just  in  front  of  us.  A  lot  of 
the^  trees  were  knocked  to  splinters  and  most  of  the 
undergrowth  had  gone,  so  it  wasn’t  difficult  to  get 
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about.  But  while  we  were  getting  into  position  in 
shell-holes  and  a  trench  through  the  Wood  there 
w^ere  shells  coining  from  every  direction  and  Very 
lights  going  up  all  round  the  Wood^  and  more  than 
once  I  had  to  get  down  and  use  my  luminous  compass 
before  I  could  say  which  side  w^as  which.  Young 
Fernby  and  the  Battalion  bombers  were  on  my  right, 
and  I  saw  more  of  him  than  of  Perrin  during  the 
night;  he  was  quite  cheerful;  we’d  been  told  it  was 
going  to  be  a  decent  show.  The  only  trouble  we  struck 
that  night  was  when  a  shell  landed  among  some  men 
in  a  shell-hole;  tw’o  of  the  stretcher-bearers  W’ere 
crying  and  saying  it  was  bloody  murder. 

^'Next  day  began  grey  and  cheerless;  shells  screech¬ 
ing  overhead,  the  earth  going  up  in  front  of  the  Wood, 
and  twigs  falling  on  my  tin  hat.  When  it  got  near 
zero,  the  earth  was  going  up  continuously.  Boughs 
w^ere  coming  down.  You  couldn’t  hear  the  shells 
coming — simply  felt  the  earth  quake  w’^hen  they 
arrived.  There  was  some  sort  of  smoke-screen  but  it 
only  let  the  Bodies  know  %ve  were  coming.  No  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  explain  exactly  what  happened, 
but  the  Companies  on  the  left  never  had  a  hope. 
They  got  enfiladed  from  Ale  Alley,  so  the  Sergeant- 
Major  w^as  right  about  the  'rough  house’.  Edmunds 
was '  killed  almost  at  once  and  his  Company  and  B 
were  knocked  to  bits  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the 
Wood.  I  took  C  along  just  behind  Perrin  and  his 
crowd.  We  advanced  in  three  rushes.  It  was  nothing 
but  scrambling  in  and  out  of  shell-holes,  with  the 
ground  all  soft  like  potting-mould.  The  broken  ground 
and  the  slope  of  the  hill  saved  us  a  bit  from  their  fire. 
Bitter  Trench  %vas  simply  like  a  filled-in  ditch  where 
we  crossed  it.  The  contact-aeroplane  was  just  over 
our  heads  all  the  time,  firing  down  at  the  Boches. 
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After  the  second  rush  I  looked  round  and  saw  that 
a  few  of  the  men  were  hanging  back  a  bit,  and  no 
wonder,  for  a  lot  of  them  were  only  just  out  from 
England!  I  wondered  if  I  ought  to  go  back  to  them, 
but  the  only  thing  Fd  got  in  my  head  was  a  tag  from 
what  some  instructor  had  told  me  when  I  was  a 
private  in  the  Artists’  Rifles  before  the  War.  In  an 
attack  always  keep  going  forward!  Except  for  that,  I 
couldn’t  think  much;  the  noise  was  appalling  and 
Fve  never  had  such  a  dry  tongue  in  my  life.  I  knew 
one  thing,  that  we  must  keep  up  with  the  barrage. 
We  had  over  500  yards  to  go  before  the  first  lift  and 
had  been  specially  told  we  must  follow  the  barrage 
close  up.  It  was  a  sort  of  cinema  effect;  all  noise  and 
no  noise.  One  of  my  runners  was  shot  through  the 
face  from  Ale  Alley;  I  remember  something  like  a 
half-brick  flying  over  my  head,  and  the  bullets  from 
the  enfilade  fire  sort  of  smashing  the  air  in  front  of 
my  face.  I  saw  a  man  just  ahead  topple  over  slowly 
almost  gracefuUy,  and  thought  ‘poor  little  chap’ 
that  s  his  last  Cup  Tie’.  Anyhow,  the  two  companies 
were  all  mixed  up  by  the  time  we  made  the  third 
rush,  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  looking  down 
into  Beer  Trench  with  the  Boches  kneeling  below  us. 
Just  on  my  left,  Perrin,  on  top,  and  a  big  Boche, 
standing  in  the  trench,  fired  at  one  another;  down 
went  the  Boche.  Then  they  cleared  off  along  Vat 
Alley,  and  we  blundered  after  them.  I  saw  one  of 
our  chaps  crumpled  up,  with  a  lot  of  blood  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  I  took  his  rifle  and  bandolier 
and  went  on  with  Johnson,  my  runner.  The  trench 
had  faUen  in  in  a  lot  of  places.  They  kept  turning 
round  and  firing  back  at  us.  Once,  when  Johnson  was 
just  behind  rne,  he  fired  (a  cool  careful  shot— both 
elbows  rested)  and  hit  one  of  them  slick  in  the  face; 
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the  red  Junipeci  out  of  nis  isce  snd  up  "vvent  his  srins. 
After  that  they  disappeared.  Soon  afterwards  we  were 
held  up  by  a  machine-gun  firing  dead  on  the  trench 
where  it  was  badly  damaged,  and  took  refuge  in  a  bio" 
shell-hole  that  had  broken  into  it.  Johnson  went  to 
fetch  Lewis  guns  and  bombers.  I  could  see  four  or 
five  heads  bobbing  up  and  down  a  little  way  off  so  I 
fired  at  them  and  never  hit  one.  The  rifle  I’d  got  was 
one  of  those  ‘wirer’s  rifles’  which  hadn’t  been  pro¬ 
perly  looked  after,  and  very  soon  nothing  happened 
when  I  pressed  the  trigger  which  had  come  loose 
somehow  and  wouldn’t  fire  the  charge.  I  reloaded 
and  tried  again,  then  threw  the  thing  aw'ay  and  got 
back  into  the  trench.  There  was  a  man  kneeling  with 
his  rifle  sticking  up,  so  I  thought  I’d  use  that  j  but  as 
I  was  turning  to  take  it  another  peace-time  tag  came 
into  my  head  Mevet  deprive  a,  man  oj  his  weapon  in  a 
post  of  danger! 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  when  I  came  to  and 
found  myself  remembering  a  tremendous  blow  in  the 
throat  and  right  shoulder,  and  feeling  speechless  and 
paralysed.  Men  were  moving  to  and  fro  above  me. 
Then  there  was  a  wild  yell— ‘They’re  coming  back!’ 
and  I  was^alone.  I  thought  T  shall  be  bombed  to  bits 
lying  here  and  just  managed  to  get  along  to  where  a 
Lewis  gun  was  firing.  I  fell  down  and  Johnson  came 
along  and  cut  my  equipment  off  and  tied  up  my 
throat.  Someone  put  my  pistol  in  my  side  pocket,  but 
when  Johnson  got  me  on  to  my  legs’ it  was  too  heavy 
and  pulled  me  over  so  he  threw  it  away.  I  remember 
Wm  saying.  Make  wayj  let  him  come,’  and  men  say¬ 
ing  ‘Good  luck,  sir’— pretty  decent  of  them  under 
such  conditions!  Got  along  the  trench  and  out  at  the 
back  somehow  everything  very  hazy — drifting  smoke 
and  shell-holes — down  the  hill — thinking  ‘I  must  get 
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back  to  Mother’— kept  falling  down  and  getting  un- 
Johnson  always  helping.  Got  to  Battalion  Head¬ 
quarters;  R.S.M.  outside;  he  took  me  very  gentlv  hv 
the  left  hand  and  led  me  along,  looking  terribly  con 
cerned.  Out  in  the  open  again  at  the  back  of  the  hill  T 
knew  I  was  safe.  Fell  down  and  couldn’t  get  up  anv 
disappeared.  I  felt  it  was  all  over  with 
me  till  I  heard  his  voice  saying,  ‘Here  he  is,’  and  the 
stretcher-bearers  picked  me  up.  .  .  .  When  I  was  at 
the  dressing-station  they  took  a  scrap  of  paper  out  of 
my  po(iet  and  read  it  to  me.  ‘I  saved  your  life  under 
eayy  fire  ;  signed  and  dated.  The  stretcher-bearers 
do  that  sometimes,  Fm  told 

Jsnghed  huskily,  his  face  lighting  up  with  a 
gleam  of  his  old  humour.  ... 

I  asked  whether  the  attack  had  been  considered 
successful  He  thought  not.  The  Manchesters  had 

1  1  wasn’t  properly  taken  till  about  a 

week  later.  When  I  was  in  hospital  in  London  ”  he 
’  ’I  talked  to  a  son  of  a  gun  from  the  Brigade 
btaft;  he  d  been  slightly  gassed.  He  told  me  we’d 
done  all  that  was  expected  of  us;  it  was  only  a  holdino- 
attack  in  our  sector, _  so  as  to  stop  the  Boches  from 
firing  down  the  hill  into  the  backs  of  our  men  who 
were  attacking  Guillemont.  They  knew  we  hadn’t  a 
hope  of  getting  Ale  Alley.” 

He  had  told  it  in  a  simple  unemphatic  way,  illus¬ 
trating  the  story  with  unconscious  gestures— taking 
aim  with  a  rifle,  and  so  on.  But  the  nightmare  of 
smoke  and  sunlight  had  been  in  his  eyes,  with  a  sense 
of  confusion  and  calamity  of  which  I  could  only  guess 
at  the  reahty.  He  was  the  shattered  survivor  of  a 
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I  asked  about  young  Fernby.  Durley  had  been  in 
the  same  hospital  with  him  at  Rouen  and  had  seen 
him  once.  ''They  were  trying  to  rouse  him  up  a  bit, 
as  he  didn't  seem  to  recognize  anybody.  They  knew 
we'd  been  in  the  same  Battalion,  so  I  was  taken  into 
his  ward  one  night.  His  head  was  all  over  shrapnel 
wounds.  I  spoke  to  him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  re¬ 
cognize  me,  but  he  didn't  know  who  I  was;  he  died  a 
few  hours  later." 

Silence  was  the  only  comment  possible;  but  I  saw 
the  red  screens  round  the  bed,  and  Durley  whispering 
to  Fernby's  bandaged  head  and  irrevocable  eyes", 
while  the  nurse  stood  by  with  folded  hands. 


Ill 

At  the  beginning  of  January  David  got  himself 
^passed  for  General  Service  abroad.  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise  when  he  came  back  and  told 
me.  Apparently  the  doctor  asked  him  whether  he 
wanted  some  more  home  service,  but  a  sudden  angry 
pride  made  him  ask  to  be  given  G.S.  A  couple  of 
weeks  later  he'd  had  his  final  leave  and  I  was  seeing 
him  off  at  Liverpool  Station. 

A  glum  twenty-one-year-old  veteran  (unofficially 
in  charge  of  a  batch  of  young  officers  going  out  for  the 
first  time)  he  butted  his  way  along  the  crowded  plat¬ 
form  with  shoulders  hunched,  collar  turned  up  to 
his^  ears,  and  hands  plunged  in  pockets.  A  certain 
philosophic  finality  was  combined  with  the  fidgety 
out-of-luck  look  which  was  not  unusual  with  him. 
"I've  reduced  my  kit  to  a  minimum  this  time.  No  re¬ 
volver.  I've  worked  it  out  that  the  chances  are  about 
five  to  one  against  my  ever  using  it,"  he  remarked,  as 
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he  stood  shuffling  his  feet  to  try  and  keep  them  warm. 
He  hadn’t  explained  how  he’d  worked  the  chances 
out,  but  he  was  always  fond  of  a  formula.  Then  the 
train  began  to  move  and  he  climbed  awkwardly  into 
his  compartment.  "^Give  my  love  to' old  Joe  when 
you  get  to  the  First  Battalion,”  was  my  final  effort  at 
heartiness.  He  nodded  with  a  crooked  smile.  Going 
out  for  the  third  time  was  a  rotten  business  and  his 
face  showed  it. 

'T  ought  to  be  going  with  him,”  I  thought,  know¬ 
ing  that  I  could  have  got  G.S.  at  my  last  Board  if  Fd 
had  the  guts  to  ask  for  it.  But  how  could  one  ask  for  it 
when  there  was  a  hope  of  getting  a  few  more  days  with 
the  Cheshire  and  the  weather  was  so  perishing  cold 
out  in  France?  ''What  a  queer  mixture  he  is,”  I 
thought,  as  I  wandered  absent-mindedly  away  from 
the  station.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  cheerless 
than  the  rumbling  cobbled  street  by  the  Docks,  with 
dingy  warehouses  shutting  out  the  dregs  of  daylight 
and  an  ash-coloured  sky  which  foretold  some  more 
snow. 

I  remember  going  back  to  the  hut  that  night  after 
Mess.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  shut¬ 
tered  glare  and  muffled  din  of  the  explosive  works 
seemed  more  than  usually  grim.  Sitting  by  the  stove 
I  began  to  read  a  magazine  which  David  had  left  be¬ 
hind.  It  was  a  propagandist  weekly  containing  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Foreign  Press.  A  Copenhagen  paper 
said:  "The  sons  of  Europe  are  being  crucified  on  the 
barbed  wire  because  the  misguided  masses  are  shout¬ 
ing  for  it.  They  do  not  know  what  they  do,  and  the 
statesmen  wash  their  hands.  They  dare  not  deliver 
them  from  their  martyr’s  death.  .  .  Was  this  really 
the  truth,  I  wondered;  wild  talk  like  that  was  new  to 
mef  I  thought  of  Dick  Tiltwood,  and  ho  w  he  used  to 
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come  into  this  hut  with  such  shining  evidences  of 
youth  in  his  face;  and  of  dark-haired  little  Fernby 
who  was  just  such  another;  and  of  Lance-Corporal 
Kendle,  and  all  those  others  whose  violent  deaths  had 
saddened  my  experience.  David  was  now  returning 
to  be  a  candidate  for  this  military  martyrdom,  and  so 
(I  remembered  it  with  a  sick  assurance)  was  I. 

Lying  awake  wLile  the  stove-light  died  redly  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  I  remembered  the  wine-faced 
Army  Commander  with  his  rows  of  medal-ribbons, 
and  how  young  Allgood  and  I  had  marched  past  him 
at  the  Army  School  last  May,  with  the  sun  shining 
and  the  band  playing.  He  had  taken  the  salute  from 
four  hundred  officers  and  N.G.O.s  of  his  Army.  How 
many  of  them  had  been  killed  since  then,  and  how 
deeply  was  he  responsible  for  their  deaths?  Did  he 
know  what  he  was  doing,  or  w^as  he  merely  a  success¬ 
ful  old  cavalryman  whose  peace-time  popularity  had 
pushed  him  up  on  to  his  present  perch? 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  remember  Fhxecourt. 
Those  four  weeks  had  kept  their  hold  on  my  mind, 
and  they  now  seemed  like  the  First  Act  of  a  play — a 
light-hearted  First  Act  which  was  unwilling  to  look 
ahead  from  its  background  of  sunlight  and  the  glory¬ 
ing  beauty  of  beech  forests.  Life  at  the  Army  School, 
with  its  superb  physical  health,  had  been  like  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  some  really  conclusive  sacrifice  of  high-spirited 
youth.  Act  II  had  carried  me  along  to  the  fateful 
First  of  July.  Act  III  had  sent  me  home  to  think  things 
over.  The  autumn  attacks  had  been  a  sprawling 
muddle  of  attrition  and  inconclusiveness.  In  the  early 
summer  the  F ourth  Army  had  been  ready  to  advance 
with  a  new  impetus.  Now  it  was  stuck  in  the  frozen 
mud  in  front  of  Bapaume,  like  a  derelict  tank.  And 
the  story  was  the  same  aU  the  way  up  to  Ypres.  Belli- 


cose  politicians  and  journalists  were  fond  of  using  the 
word  '^crusade”.  But  the  ^'chivalry"’  (which  Fd  seen 
in  epitome  at  the  Army  School)  had  been  mown  down 
and  blown  up  in  Julyj  August,  and  September,  and 
its  remnant  had  finished  the  year’s  ^'crusade”  in  a 
morass  of  torment  and  frustration.  Yet  I  was  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  those  Flixecourt  weeks — almost  as 
though  I  were  remembering  a  time  when  Fd  been  in 
love.  Was  it  with  life  that  Fd  been  in  love  then? — for 
the  days  had  seemed  saturated  with  the  fecundity  of 
physical  health  and  fine  weather,  and  it  had  been 
almost  as  if  my  own  germinant  aliveness  were  inter¬ 
fused  with  some  sacrificial  rite  which  was  to  celebrate 
the  harvest.  ‘‘Germinating  and  German-hating,”  I 
thought,  recovering  my  sense  of  reality  with  a  feeble 
joke.  After  that  I  fell  asleep. 

•k  -k 

I  had  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  remembering, 
when  I  woke  up  in  the  morning,  that  the  War  was  still 
going  on  and  waiting  for  me  to  go  back  to  it;  but  apart 
from  that  and  the  times  when  my  inmost  thoughts  got 
the  upper  hand  of  me,  life  at  the  Camp  was  compara¬ 
tively  cheerful,  and  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried 
along  by  its  noisy  current  of  good-humoured  life.  At 
the  end  of  each  day  I  found  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
I  had  shortened  the  winter,  for  the  new  year  had  be¬ 
gun  with  a  spell  of  perishing  cold  weather.  Our  First 
Battalion,  which  had  been  up  to  its  neck  in  mud 
in  front  of  Beaumont-Hamel,  was  now  experiencing 
fifteen  degrees  of  frost  while  carrying  on  minor  opera¬ 
tions  connected  with  straightening  the  line.  Dottrell 
wrote  that  they  “weren’t  thinking  beyond  the  mail 
and  the  rum  ration”,  and  advised  me  to  stay  away 
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until  the  weather  improved.  It  wasn’t  difficult  to  feel 
hke  following  his  advice;  but  soon  afterwards  I  went 
into  Liverpool  for  wLat  I  knew  to  be  my  final  Medical 
Board.  It  was  a  dark  freezing  day,  and  all  the  officers 
in  the  waiting-room  looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  feel 
their  worst  for  the  occasion.  A  sallow  youth  confided 
in  me  that  he’d  been  out  on  the  razzle  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  was  hoping  to  get  away  with  another  four 
weeks’  home-service. 

There  were  two  silver-haired  Army  doctors  sitting 
at  a  table,  poring  over  blue  and  white  documents. 
One,  with  a  waxed  moustache,  eyed  me  wearily  when 
I  came  into  the  office.  With  a  jerk  of  the  head  he  in¬ 
dicated  a  chair  by  the  table.  “Feel  fit  to  go  out 
again?  Yes;  quite  well,  thank  you.”  His  pen  began 
to  move  across  the  blue  paper.  “Has  been  passed  fit 

for  General  Ser - ”  He  looked  up  irritably.  “Don’t 

shake  the  table!”  (I  was  tapping  it  with  my  fingers.) 
The  other  Colonel  gazed  mildly  at  me  over  his  pince- 
nez.  Waxed  moustache  grunted  and  went  on  writing. 
Shaking  the  table  wouldn’t  stop  that  pen  of  his! 
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PART  SEVEN;  ROUEN  IN 
FEBRUARY 


I 

SOMETIME  IN  the  second  week  of  February  I 
crossed  to  Havre  on  a  detestable  boat  named 
Archangel.  As  soon  as  the  boat  began  to  move  I  was 
aware  of  a  sense  of  relief.  It  was  no  use  worrying  about 
the  War  now;  I  was  in  the  Machine  again,  and  all 
responsibility  for  my  future  was  in  the  haphazard  con¬ 
trol  of  whatever  powers  manipulated  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force.  Most  of  us  felt  like  that,  I  imagine, 
and  the  experience  was  known  as  “being  for  it  again”. 
Apart  from  that,  my  only  recollection  of  the  crossing 
is  that  someone  relieved  me  of  my  new  trench-coat 
while  I  was  asleep. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  re¬ 
ported  myself  at  the  5th  Infantry  Base  Depot  at 
Rouen.  The  journey  from  London  had  lasted  thirty- 
three  hours  (a  detail  which  I  record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  like  slow-motion  war-time  details).  The 
Base  Camp  was  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  edge  of  a  pine  forest.  In  the  office  where  I  reported 
I  was  mforined  that  I’d  been  posted  to  our  Second 
Battalion;  this  gave  me  something  definite  to  grumble 
about,  for  I  wanted  to  go  where  I  was  already  known, 
and  the  prospect  of  joining  a  strange  battalion  made 
me  feel  more  homeless  than  ever.  The  5th  I.B.D. 
Adjutant  advised  me  to  draw  some  blankets;  the 
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store-room  was  just  round  the  corner,  he  said.  After 
groping  about  in  the  dark  and  tripping  over  tent 
ropes  I  was  beginning  to  lose  my  temper  when  I 
opened  a  door  and  found  myself  in  a  Guard  Room.  A 
man,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  kneeling  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  clutching  at  his  chest  and  weeping  un¬ 
controllably.  The  Guard  were  standing  around  with 
embarrassed  looks,  and  the  Sergeant  was  beside  him, 
patient  and  unpitying.  While  he  was  leading  me  to 
the  blanket  store  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong. 
“Why,  sir,  the  man’s  been  under  detention  for  as¬ 
saulting  the  military  police,  and  now  ’e’s  just  ’ad 
news  of  his  brother  being  killed.  Seems  to  take  it  to 
’eart  more  than  most  would.  ’Arf  crazy,  ’e’s  been, 
tearing  ’is  clothes  off  and  cursing  the  War  and  the 
Fritzes.  Almost  like  a  shell-shock  case,  ’e  seems.  It’s 
his  third  time  out.  A  Blighty  one  don’t  last  a  man 
long  nowadays,  sir.”  As  I  went  off  into  the  gloom  I 
could  still  hear  the  uncouth  bowlings. 

“Well,  well;  this  is  a  damned  depressing  spot  to 
arrive  at!”  I  thought,  while  I  lay  awake  trying  to 
keep  warm  and  munching  a  bit  of  chocolate,  in  a 
narrow  segment  of  a  canvas  shed  about  four  feet  high. 
Beyond  the  army-blanket  which  served  as  a  partition, 
two  officers  were  chattering  interminably  in  rapid 
Welsh  voices.  They  were  comparing  their  experiences 
at  some  squalid  pleasure  house  in  Rouen,  and  their 
disclosures  didn’t  make  the  War  seem  any  jollier.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  disgusting  little  conversation 
I’d  ever  listened  to.  But  what  right  had  I  to  blame  the 
poor  devils  for  trying  to  have  a  good  time  before  they 
went  up  to  the  Line?  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  War 
seemed  to  be  doing  its  best  to  make  me  feel  unheroic. 

Next  day  I  found  the  5ffi  I.B.D.  Mess  dispiriting. 

I  knew  nobody,  and  it  wasn’t  a  place  where  people 
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fdt  inclined  to  be  interested  in  one  another,  since  none 
of  thern  were  there  for  more  than  a  few  days.  They 
agreed  in  grumbling  about  the  alcoholic  R.G.  padre 
who  managed  the  mess;  the  food  was  bad,  and  four 
and  threepence  a  day  was  considered  an  exorbitant 
charge.  When  they  weren’t  on  the  training  ground 
(known  as  “the  Bull  Ring”)  officers  sat  about  in  the 
Mess  Room  playing  cards,  cursing  the  cold  weather 
and  talking  tediously  about  the  War  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  ineffective  cynicism  which  hadn’t  existed 
twelve  months  before.  I  watched  them  crowding 
round  the  notice  board  after  a  paper  had  been  pinned 
to  It  They  were  looking  to  see  if  their  names  were  on 
the  hst  of  those  going  up  to  the  Line  next  day.  Those 
w'ho  were  on  the  list  laughed  harshly  and  sat  down 
with  simulated  unconcern,  to  read  a  stale  picture 
I^per.  On  the  same  notice  board  were  the  names  of 
three  private  soldiers  who  had  been  shot  for  cowardice 
since  the  end  of  January.  “The  sentence  was  duly 
carried  out. . . .”  In  the  meantime  we  could  just  hear 
ffie  grumbHng  of  the  guns  and  there  was  the  Spring 
Offensive  to  look  forward  to.  o 

I  was  feeling  as  if  I’d  got  a  touch  of  fever,  and  next 
mormng  the  doctor  told  me  I’d  got  German  measles. 
Jio  1  transferred  rnyselfingloriously  to  No.  25  Station- 
ary  Hospital,  which  was  a  compound  of  tents  with  a 
barbed  wire  fence  round  it,  about  300  yards  from  the 
t-.amp  Ihere  were  six  in  the  tent  already  and  my 
arrival  wasn’t  popular.  An  extra  bed  had  to  be 
brought  in,  and  the  four  card  players  huddled  against 
a  smol^  stove  were  interrupted  by  a  gust  of  Arctic 
wind.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  tent 
was  none  too  warm  at  the  best  of  times.  “Now,  Mr. 
rarkins,  I’m  afraid  you  must  shift  round  a  bit  to  make 
room  for  the  new  patient,”  said  the  nm-se.  While  my 


De-a  was  Demg  lugged  into  position  by  an  orderly  Mr. 

EiS-de  it  plain  that  six  had  been  company  in 
thaL  tent  and  seven  was  an  inconvenience.  One  of  his 
opponenp  told  him  to  stop  chewing  the  rag  and  deal 
Again.  Tne  cards  had  been  blown  off  the  table  and 
xanuns  aad  lost  what,  he  said,  was  the  first  decent 
hand  ne  d  held  that  morning.  But  the  additional  ovcr- 
cro\vGmg  soon  ceased  to  be  a  grievance,  and  I  didn’t 
spoil  their  well  established  circle  by  offering  to  cut  in 
at  bridge,  for  I  was  content  to  read  a  book  and 
observe  my  fellow-invalids 


The  quietest  of  them  was  Strangford,  a  specimen  of 
aaolescent  simplicity,  lanky  and  overgrown  and  cre- 
dulous^He  wore  a  Mk,  but  came  of  good  North  Irish 
ocK.  ^  oiigli  barely  nineteen,  he  had  done  several 
montns  m  the  trenches.  His  father  kept  a  pack  of 
harriers  m  County  Down,  and  his  face  would  light  up 
when  I  encouraged  him  to  tell  me  about  them.  But 
unless  he  was  talldng  or  had  some  little  job  to  keep 
irn  busy,  his  brain  appeared  to  cease  working  alto- 
gethor.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  slowly 
rubbing  his  knee  which  had  a  bad  sore  on  it;  a  mop  of 
untidy  brown  hair  hung  over  his  forehead,  and  his 
huge  clumsy  hands  and  red  wrists  had  outgrown  his 
tunic.  After  rubbing  his  knee,  he  takes  a  letter  from 
his  breast  pocket,  bending  his  gawky,  unformed  face 
over  It;  once  he  smiles  secretly,  but  when  he  has  read 
it  through  he  is  solemn— wondering,  perhaps,  when 
tie  will  see  his  home  and  the  harriers  again. 

Parkim  was  an  obvious  contrast  to  this  modest 
youtn.  Pent  up  in  the  accidental  intimacy  of  army 
me,  men  were  usually  anxious  to  exhibit  themselves 
to  the  best  advantage,  particularly  as  regards  their 
civilian  antecedents.  “I’ll  bet  he  was  jolly  well- 
dressed  before  the  war,”  was  a  type  of  remark  fre- 
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quently  made  by  young  platoon  commanders.  Par¬ 
kins  was  about  thirty,  and  often  reminded  us  that 
he  had  been  to  Cambridge;  in  private  life  he  had 
been  a  schoolmaster.  Plausible  at  first,  he  soon  re¬ 
vealed  his  defects,  for  the  slovenly  tedium  of  that  tent 
brought  greed  and  selfishness  to  the  surface.  With  his 
muddy  eyes  and  small  dark  moustache,  he  wasn’t  a 
man  one  took  to.  But  he  was  self-satisfied,  and  did  his 
best  to  amuse  us  with  indecent  rhymes  and  anecdotes. 
He  was  also  fond  of  using  certain  stilted  expressions, 
such  as  'Tor  the  nonce”  and  "anent”.  'TVe  no  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  anent  this  hand,”  he  would  say  when 
playing  cards.  He  posed  as  a  gay  dog,  chaffing  the 
nurses  when  they  brought  in  the  food,  and  quoting 
Omar  Khayyam  at  them — "a  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  thou  beside  me,  singing  in  the  Wilderness” 
—and  referring  to  the  tent  as  "this  battered  Caravan¬ 
serai  whose  portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day”. 
Parkins  did  not  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  Front  Line, 
and  was  now  in  hopes  of  getting  a  job  as  Railway 
Transport  Officer.  But  he  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  get  killed  in  some  unutterably  wretched  attack 
after  doing  his  best  to  dodge  it. 

Young  Holt  was  another  second-rate  character, 
plump,  smooth-faced  and  spuriously  smart.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  Infantry  into  the  Balloon  Section, 
and  now  fancied  himself  in  a  leather  overcoat  with  a 
fur  collar — playing  at  "being  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps”.  He  felt  that  R.F.C.  officers  had  a  social 
superiority  to  the  Infantry.  Being  up  in  a  balloon 
elevated  a  man  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  he  often 
aired  his  discrimination  in  such  matters.  Speaking  of 
the  Artillery,  he  would  say:  "Yes,  there’s  more  tone 
in  the  R.F.A. — much  more  tone  than  you  find  in  the 
Garrison  Gunners!”  Holt  was  a  harmless  easy-going 
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creature,  but  we  got  very  tired  of  his  incessant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  stale  joke  which  consisted  in  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,  I  will  arise  and  will  go  unto  my  father  and  will  say 
unto  him:  Father^  stand-at-ease! 

Then  there  was  White,  a  sensible  Territorial  Cap¬ 
tain  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Hea\"y  Trench  Mor¬ 
tars.  Short  and  thick-set,  with  a  deep,  humorous 
voice,  he  talked  in  a  muddled  way  about  the  War — 
sardonic  about  English  methods,  but  easily  impressed 
by  notable  “public  names^^  of  politicians  and  generals. 
He  liked  discussing  Trench  Mortar  technicalities,  and 
from  the  way  he  spoke  about  his  men  I  knew  that  he 
had  earned  their  gratitude. 

There  was  another  youngish  man  who  had  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  had  gone  to  Egypt  as 
a  Yeomanry  Sergeant  before  getting  hisinfaiitry  com¬ 
mission.  He  talked  to  me,  in  a  cockney  accent,  about 
his  young  wife,  and  was  evidently  kindly  and  reliable, 
though  incapable  of  understanding  an  original  idea. 
Two  days  after  Fd  seen  the  last  of  him,  I  couldiih 
remember  either  his  face  or  his  name. 

The  last  of  my  six  companions  was  Patterson,  aged 
nineteen,  and  fresh  from  Edinburgh  University  with  a 
commission  in  the  Field  Artillery.  His  home  w^as  in 
Perth  and  he  admitted  that  he  loved  porridge,  when 
asking  the  nurse  to  try  and  wangle  him  a  second  help¬ 
ing  of  it.  He  talked  broad  Scots  and  made  simple- 
minded  war  jokes,  and  then  surprised  me  by  quoting 
Milton  and  Keats.  Self-reliant  wdth  a  sort  of  pleasant 
truculence,  he  was  thorough  and  careful  in  everything 
he  did.  With  his  crisp  fair  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  fresh 
complexion,  he  was  a  pattern  of  charming  youthful¬ 
ness.  If  he  lived,  he  would  be  a  shrewd,  kindly  man. 
Did  he  live,  I  wonder?  ... 

After  the  first  few  days  I  used  to  slip  through  the 


wire  fence  and  walk  in  the  clean-smelling  pine- woods. 
The  surf-like  sighing  of  the  lofty  colonnades  could 
tranquillize  my  thoughts  after  the  boredom  of  the  tent 
and  the  chatter  of  the  card  players  crouching  by  the 
stove.  The  pine-trees  are  patiently  waiting  for  the 
guns  to  stop,  I  thought,  and  I  felt  less  resentment 
against  the  War  than  I  had  done  since  I  left  England. 
.  .  .  One  afternoon  I  followed  an  alley  which  led 
downhill  to  a  big  shuttered  house.  Blackbirds  were 
scolding  among  the  bushes  as  I  trespassed  in  the  un¬ 
tidy  garden,  and  someone  was  chopping  timber  in  a 
brown  copse  below  the  house.  A  dog  barked  from  the 
stable-yard,  hens  clucked,  and  a  cow  lowed.  Such 
homely  sounds  were  comforting  when  one  was  in  the 
exile  of  army  life.  I  thought  of  the  lengthening  spring 
twilights  and  the  lovely  wakening  of  the  year,  forgetful 
of  the  “Spring  Offensive”.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short 
while,  and  the  bitter  reality  returned  to  me  as  I 
squeezed  myself  through  the  hospital’s  barbed  wire 
fence.  I  was  losing  my  belief  in  the  War,  and  I  longed 
for  mental  acquiescence — to  be  like  young  Patterson, 
who  had  come  out  to  fight  for  his  country  undoubt- 
ing,  who  could  still  kneel  by  his  bed  and  say  his  simple 
prayers,  steadfastly  believing  that  he.  was  in  the  Field 
Artillery  to  make  the  world  a  better  place.  I  had 
believed  hke  that,  once  upon  a  time,  but  now  the  only 
prayer  which  seemed  worth  uttering  was  Omar 
Khayyam’s: 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  face  of  Man 

Is  blackened — Man's  forgiveness  give — and  take. 

II 

Back  at  the  Infantry  Base  Depot  after  my  ten 
days  of  German  measles,  I  stared  at  the  notice 
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bo3.rd  on  nine  successive  mornings  before  my  own 
name  (typewritten  and  slightly  misspelt  Sharston) 
caused  me  to  saunter  away  with  the  correct  air  of  un- 
concern._  At  that  moment  the  Medical  Officer  came 
iuj  shaicing  some  snow  off  his  coat.  SturdV;  pink¬ 
faced  and  chubby,  he  looked  a  typical  optimist.  He 
had  been  two  years  with  a  fighting  battalion  and  was 
Base  for  good,  with  a  well  earned 
D.S.O.  He  and  I  got  on  well  together,  but  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  deceptive,  for  he  was  a  profound  pessi¬ 
mist.  He  now  exclaimed,  rather  crustily,  that  he 
supposed  tnere  d  only  be  one  more  winter  out  here  if 
we  were  lucky.  I’d  heard  this  remark  from  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  first  time  had  made  me  feel  gloomy,  for 
I  had  been  hoping  that  the  War  would  be  over  by 
next  autumn.  W^hen  the  ^^ess  waiter  had  brought  him 
a  whisky  I  ventured  to  ask  his  opinion  about  the  Ger¬ 
man  withdrawal  on  the  Ancre;  for  at  that  time  they 
were  retiring  to  the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  sanguine 
subalterns  were  rejoicing  over  this  proof  that  we’d 
got  them  on  the  run’".  The  Doctor  assured  me  that 
the  Germans  were  “pulling  our  legs  properly’’.  The 
idea  seemed  to  please  himj  he  always  looked  his 
brightest  when  he  was  announcing  that  we  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  lose  the  War.  We  were  now  joined  by  a  Rifle 
Brigade  Major  with  an  Irish  brogue,  who  had  been  a 
cavalryman  in  the  South  African  War.  He  had  got 
his  skull  fractured  by  a  bit  of  shell  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  a  resolute  optimist 
and  was  delighted  to  be  back  in  France  as  second-in- 
command  ofa  New  Army  Battalion.  England,  he  said, 
was  no  place  for  an  honest  man;  the  sight  of  all  those 
dirty  dogs  swindling  the  Government  made  him  sick. 
When  the  Doctor  grumbled  about  the  rotten  outlook, 
the  Major  would  say:  “Yes,  things  couldn’t  be  much 
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worse,  but  another  two  or  three  years  ought  to  see  the 
job  finished.”  I  found  him  surly  and  contradictory  at 
first,  but  he  softened  when  he  got  to  know  me,  though 
he  wasn't  an  easy  man  to  discuss  anything  with,  for 
he  simply  stated  his  opinions  in  a  loud  voice  and  only 
listened  to  one's  replies  in  a  detached  one-eared  way 
(which  was  literally  true,  since  he  was  stone  deaf  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  and  had  only  got  himself  passed 
for  active  service  after  a  tussle  with  the  War  Office). 
His  rough  and  ready  philosophy  was  refreshing,  and 
he  was  a  wholesome  example  of  human  inconsistency. 
He  was  a  good-hearted  man,  I  felt;  but  his  attitude 
toward  Conscientious  Objectors  was  frankly  brutal. 
He  described,  with  evident  relish,  his  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  two  of  them  who  had  turned  up  at  the  Rifle 
Brigade  Depot.  One  had  been  a  tough  nut  to  crack, 
for  he  was  a  well-educated  man,  and  the  authorities 
were  afraid  of  him.  But  the  Major  had  got  him  run  in 
for  two  years'  hard  labour.  He'd  have  knocked  him 
about  a  bit  if  he’d  been  allowed  to,  he  said.  The  other 
one  was  some  humble  inarticulate  wretch  who  refused 
to  march.  So  the  Major  had  him  tied  to  the  back  of  a 
waggon  and  dragged  along  a  road  until  he  was  badly 
cut  about.  ‘'After  a  few  hundred  yards  he  cried 
enough,  and  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
decent  soldier.  Made  good,  and  was  killed  in  the 
trenches.”  He  smiled  grimly.  Discipline  had  to  be 
enforced  by  brutality,  said  the  Major;  and,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  he  wasn't  amenable  to  argument. 

I  hadn't  formed  any  opinion  about  Conscientious 
Objectors,  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  they 
must  be  braver  men  than  some  I'd  seen  wearing  uni¬ 
forms  in  safe  places  and  taking  salutes  from  genuine 
soldiers. 


Resolved  to  make  the  most  of  my  last  dav  at  the 
Base,  I  went  down  to  Rouen  early  in  the  afternoon 
without  having  wasted  any  time  in  applying  for  leave 
from  the  Adjutant.  A  tram  took  me  most  of  the  way; 
the  city  looked  fine  as  we  crossed  the  river.  There 
wasn’t  so  very  much  to  be  done  when  I  got  there,  but 
the  first  thing  v/as  to  have  a  hair-cut.  I’d  had  one  a 
week  ago,  but  this  one  might  have  to  last  me  a  longish 
while,  for  I  wasn’t  keen  on  Battalion  barbers.  So  I 
told  the  man  to  cut  off  as  much  as  he  could,  and  while 
he  clipped  and  snipped  I  gazed  gloomily  at  myself  in 
the  glass,  speculating  prosaically  on  the  probabilities 
of  my  head  of  hair  ever  needing  another  trim  up.  A 
captain  in  the  next  chair  had  been  through  the  whole 
repertoire  hair-cut,  shave,  shampoo,  face-massage, 
and  friction.  “Now  I  feel  a  quid  better,”  he  remarked 
when  he  got  up  to  go.  He  was  wearing  trench  boots 
and  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  the  Line.  I  had  heard 
him  treating  the  barber,  who  spoke  English,  to  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  prospects  of  an  Allied  success  in  the 
Spring.  “We’re  going  to  give  them  the  knock  all  right 
this  journey!”  The  barber  asked  him  about  a  long 
scar  which  seamed  his  head.  He  smiled:  “A  souvenir 
of  Devil’s  Wood.”  I  wondered  how  much  longer  he 
would  retain  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Western  Front. 
Personally  I  preferred  rambling  around  Rouen  and 
pretending  that  I  was  an  ordinary  peace-time  tourist. 
In  the  old  quarters  of  the  town  one  could  stroll  about 
without  meeting  many  English  soldiers. 

Later  on  I  was  going  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  for  a 
valedictory  bath  and  dinner.  In  the  meantime  I  was 
content  to  stare  at  shop-windows  and  explore  side 
streets.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  people 
were  busy  marketing.  At  the  end  of  my  wanderings  I 
went  into  the  Cathedral,  leaving  behind  me  the  bust- 
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ling  Square  and  the  sallow  gusty  sunset  which  flared 
above  the  roofs.  In  the  Cathedral,  perhaps,  I  could 
escape  from  the  War  for  a  while,  although  the  Christian 
Religion  had  apparently  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Benevolent  Neutral  Power. 

It  was  some  Saint's  Day,  and  the  nave  was  crowded 
with  drifting  figures,  their  footfalls  echoing  in  the 
dusk.  Sometimes  a  chair  scrooped  when  a  worshipper 
moved  away.  Gandies  burned  in  clear  clusters,  like 
flickering  gold  flowers,  in  the  shrines  where  kneeling 
women  gazed  and  whispered  and  moved  their  hands 
devoutly.  In  the  pulpit  a  priest  was  urging  the  Lenten 
significance  of  “Jesu",  tilting  his  pallid  square  face 
from  side  to  side  and  gesticulating  mechanically.  A 
congregation  sat  or  stood  to  hear  him;  among  them, 
at  my  elbow,  a  small  child  stared  up  at  the  priest  with 
stupid  innocent  eyes.  That  child  couldn't  understand 
the  sermon  any  more  than  it  understood  the  War.  It 
saw  a  man,  high  up  and  alone,  clenching  his  hands 
and  speaking  vehemently;  it  also  saw  the  figures  of 
people  called  soldiers  who  belonged  to  something  that 
made  a  much  bigger  noise  than  the  preacher,  who 
now  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  monotonous  chanting 
began  again  in  front  of  the  altar  (sounding,  I  thought, 
rather  harsh  and  hopeless). 

The  preacher,  I  inferred,  had  been  reminding  us 
that  we  ought  to  love  one  another  and  be  like  little 
children.  ''Jesu"  had  said  so,  and  He  had  died  to  save 
us  (but  not  to  save  the  Germans  or  the  Austrians  or 
any  of  that  lot).  It  was  no  good  trying  to  feel  uplifted, 
when  such  thoughts  grimaced  at  me;  but  there  was  a 
certain  consolation  in  the  solemnity  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  I  remained  there  after  the  service  had  ended. 
Gradually,  the  glory  faded  from  the  rose-window 
above  the  organ.  I  looked  at  all  the  windows,  until 
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their  lights  were  only  blurs  and  patches,  and  the 
prophets  and  martyrs  robed  in  blue  and  crimson 
and  green  were  merged  in  outer  darkness. 

'k  ’k  -k 

The  Hotel  de  la  Poste  hadnh  altogether  modernized 
its  interior,  but  it  contained  much  solid  comfort  and 
supplied  the  richest  meals  in  Rouen.  Consequently  it 
was  frequented  by  every  British  officer  employed  in 
the  district,  and  had  become  a  sort  of  club  for  those 
indispensable  residents — so  much  so  that  strong  sug¬ 
gestions  had  been  advanced  by  senior  officers  to  the 
effect  that  the  Poste  should  be  put  out  of  bounds  for  all 
Infantry  subalterns  on  their  way  to  the  Line.  The 
place,  they  felt,  was  becoming  too  crowded,  and  the 
deportment  of  a  ''temporary  gentleman’ '  enjoying 
his  last  decent  dinner  was  apt  to  be  more  suitable 
to  a  dug-out  than  a  military  club. 

Leaning  back  in  a  wicker  chair,  I  enjoyed  the  after¬ 
effects  of  a  hot  bath  and  wondered  what  Fd  have  for 
dinner.  The  lift  came  sliding  down  from  nowhere  to 
stop  with  a  dull  bump.  A  bulky  grey-haired  Colonel, 
wth  green  tabs  and  a  Coronation  Medal,  stepped 
heavily  out,  leaning  on  a  stick  and  glaring  around 
him  from  under  a  green  and  gold  cap  and  aggressive 
eyebrows.  His  disapproval  focused  itself  on  a  group 
of  infantry  subalterns  whose  ungainly  legs  were  cum¬ 
bered  with  high  trench  boots ;  trench-coats  and  haver¬ 
sacks  were  slung  untidily  across  their  chairs;  to-night, 
or  to-morrow,  or  "some  old  time  or  other”,  they’d  be 
crawling  up  to  the  War  in  an  over-ventilated  re¬ 
inforcement  train,  gazing  enviously  at  the  Red  Cross 
trains  which  passed  them — ^going  the  other  way — 
and  disparaging  the  French  landscape,  "so  different 
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to  good  old  Blighty”.  Compared  with  “the  troops”, 
who  travelled  in  vans  designed  for  horses  and  cattle^ 
they  were  in  clover.  The  Colonel,  on  the  other  hand’ 
jprobably  supervised  an  office  full  of  clerks  who  made 
lists  of  killed,  wounded,  and  reinforcements.  I  had 
visited  such  a  place  myself  in  an  attempt  to  get  my 
name  transferred  to  the  First  Battalion,  and  had  been 
received  with  no  civility  at  all.  They  were  all  much 
too  busy  to  rearrange  the  private  affairs  of  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  second-lieutenant,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  Front  Line  and  the  Base 
was  an  old  story,  and  at  any  rate  the  Base  Details 
were  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  honour  and 
glory  which  made  the  War  such  an  uplifting  experi¬ 
ence  for  those  in  close  contact  with  it.  I  smiled  sar¬ 
donically  at  the  green  and  gold  Colonel’s  back  view. 
The  lift  ascended  again,  leaving  a  confused  murmur 
of  male  voices  and  a  clatter  of  feet  on  the  polished 
wood  floor.  Officers  pushed  through  the  swing-doors 
in  twos  and  threes,  paused  to  buy  an  English  paper 
from  the  concierge,  vanished  to  hang  up  their  over¬ 
coats,  and  straddled  in  again,  pulling  down  their 
turdcs  and  smoothing  their  hair,  conscious  of  gaiters, 
neatly-fitting  or  otherwise.  Young  cavalrymen  were 
numerous,  their  superior  social  connections  demon¬ 
strated  by  well-cut  riding  boots  and  predominantly 
small  heads.  Nice-looking  young  chaps  with  nice 
manners,  they  sipped  cocktails  and  stood  up  respect¬ 
fully  when  a  Cavalry  Brigadier  strode  past  them.  The 
Cavalry  were  stfil  waiting  for  their  chance  on  the 
Western  Front. . . .  Would  they  ever  get  it,  I  wondered. 
Personally,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  if  they  did, 
for  I  disliked  the  idea  of  a  lot  of  good  horses  being 
Mled  and  wounded,  and  I  had  always  been  soft¬ 
hearted  about  horses.  By  the  time  I’d  finished  my 
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dinner  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  I  felt  soft-hearted 
about  almost  everything.  The  large  dining-room  was 
full  of  London  Clubmen  dressed  as-  Colonels,  Majors, 
and  Captains  with  a  conscientious  objection  to  physi¬ 
cal  discomfort.  But,  after  all,  somebody  had  to  be  at 
the  Base ;  modern  warfare  offered  a  niche  for  everyone, 
and  many  of  them  looked  better  qualified  for  a  card- 
table  than  a  military  campaign.  They  were  as  much 
the  victims  of  circumstances  as  the  unfortunate  troops 
in  the  trenches.  Puffing  a  cigar,  I  decided  that  there 
was  a  tolerant  view  to  be  taken  about  almost  every¬ 
body,  especially  after  a  good  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de 
la  Poste. 
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PART  EIGHT:  THE  SECOND 
BATTALION 


I 

Although  the  War  has  been  described  as  the 
.greatest  event  in  history,  it  could  be  tedious  and 
repetitional  for  an  ordinary  Infantry  Officer  like 
myself. 

From  Corbie  Station  the  War  had  started  me  on  my 
home  journey  in  a  Hospital  Train.  Rather  more  than 
seven  months  later,  at  midnight,  it  again  deposited 
me  at  Corbie  Station  after  eight  hours  in  an  unht  and 
overcrowded  carriage  which  had  no  glass  in  its  win¬ 
dows.  My  valise  was  on  a  truck  and  though  I  made  a 
scrambling  attempt  to  get  it  unloaded  the  train 
clanked  away  into  the  gloom  with  all  my  belongings 
on  board.  We  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  Field  Am¬ 
bulance  Hut  outside  the  station;  my  companions 
grumbled  a  good  deal,  for  several  of  them  were  out 
again  after  being  wounded  last  year,  and  one  of  them 
claimed  to  have  been  hit  in  both  lungs.  Two  cadet- 
officers  were  going  with  me  to  the  Second  Battalion, 
but  I  had  little  in  common  with  them  except  our  lost 
valises,  which  were  returned  to  us  a  week  later  (with 
one  sample  of  everything  abstracted  by  someone  at 
the  Army  Service  Corps  Dump) .  Next  morning,  after 
glumly  congratulating  myself  that  I’d  packed  my 
safety  razor  in  my  haversack,  I  walked  to  my  new 
unit,  which  was  seven  miles  away,  I  was  wearing  my 
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best  friends,  a  pair  of  greased  mardiing  boots  v>^hose 
supple  strength  had  never  failed  to  keep  the  water 
out;  how  much  those  boots  meant  to  me  can  only  be 
understood  by  persons  who  have  shared  my  type  of 
experience;  I  can^only  say  that  they  never  gave  me 
sore  feet;  and  if  this  sounds  irrelevant,  I  must  remind 
the  reader  that  a  platoon  commander's  feet  were  his 
fortune. 

The  Second  Battalion  of  the  Flintshire  Fusiliers  had 
recently  returned  from  two  months  in  the  Cleiy  sector 
of  the  Somme  Front,  where  they  had  endured  some  of 
the  severest  weather  of  the  War.  Battalion  records  re¬ 
late  that  there  were  no  braziers  in  the  trenches,  fuel 
was  so  scarce  that  wooden  crosses  were  taken  from 
casual  graves,  and  except  for  the  tepid  tea  that  came 
up  in  tins  wrapped  in  straw,  food  was  mostly  cold. 
Major-General  Whincop,  who  commanded  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  had  made  himself  obnoxiously  conspicuous  by 
forbidding  the  Rum  Ration.  He  was,  of  course,  over 
anxious  to  demonstrate  his  elasticity  of  mind,  but  the 
''No  Rum  Division"  failed  to  appreciate  their  unique¬ 
ness  in  the  Expeditionary  Force.  He  also  thought  that 
smoking  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  and 
would  have  liked  to  restrict  their  consumption  of 
cigarettes.  General  Whincop  had  likewise  demon¬ 
strated  his  independence  of  mind  earlier  in  the  War  by 
forbidding  the  issue  of  steel  helmets  to  his  Division. 
His  conservative  objection  (which  was  based  on  a  be¬ 
lief  that  this  new  War  Office  luxury  would  weaken 
the  men's  fighting  spirit— "make  them  soft",  in  fact) 
Vv^as,  of  course,  only  a  flash  in  the  pan  (or  brain-pan) 
and  Whincop's  reputation  as  an  innovator  was  mainly 
kept  alive  by  his  veto  on  the  Rum  Ration.  G.O.C.s, 
like  platoon  commanders,  were  obliged  to  devise 
"stunts"  to  show  their  keenness,  and  opportunities  for 
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originality  were  infrequent.  But  since  1918  Generals 
have  received  their  full  share  of  ridicule  and  abuse, 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  someone  were  to  start 
a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Great  War 
Generals.  If  such  a  Society  were  formed,  I,  for  one, 
would  gladly  contribute  my  modest  half-guinea  per 
annum;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  an  un¬ 
successful  General  had  previously  been  the  competent 
Colonel  of  an  Infantry  Battalion,  thereby  earning  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  men. 

Anyhow,  the  frost  had  been  intense,  and  owing  to 
the  rationing  of  coal  in  England  the  issue  to  the  Army 
had  been  limited  and  coke-issues  had  caused  many 
cases  of  coke-fume  poisoning  where  the  men  slept  in 
unventilated  dug-outs.  After  this  miserable  experi¬ 
ence  (which  had  ended  with  a  thaw  and  a  hundred 
cases  of  trench-feet)  the  Second  Battalion  was  now 
resting  at  Camp  13,  about  two  miles  from  Morlan- 
court.  The  huts  of  Camp  13  had  been  erected  since 
last  summer;  they  disfigured  what  I  had  formerly 
known  as  an  inoffensive  hollow  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  reedy  windings  of  the  Somme.  No  one  had  a  good 
word  for  the  place.  The  Battalion  was  in  low  spirits 
because  the  Colonel  had  been  wounded  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  he  had  been  so  popular  that  everyone  re¬ 
garded  him  as  irreplaceable.  His  successor  was  indul¬ 
gent  and  conciliatory,  but  it  seemed  that  greater 
aggressiveness  would  have  been  preferable.  Contrast¬ 
ing  him  with  the  rough-tongued  efficiency  of  Kinjack, 
I  began  to  realize  that,  in  a  Commanding  Officer, 
amiability  is  not  enough. 

Meanwhile  we  were  in  what  was  called  Corps 
Reserve’^,  and  Colonel  Easby  had  issued  the  order, 
‘'^carry  on  with  platoon  training”  (a  pronouncement 
which  left  us  free  to  kill  time  as  best  we  could) .  No.  8 
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Platoon,  which  was  my  own  compact  little  command, 
was  not  impressive  on  parade.  Of  its  thirty-four 
N.C.O.s  and  men,  eight  were  Lewis  gunners  and 
paraded  elsewhere.  Eight  was  likewise  the  number  of 
Private  Joneses  in  my  platoon,  and  my  first  difficulty 
was  to  differentiate  between  them.  The  depleted  Bat¬ 
talion  had  been  strengthened  by  a  draft  from  England, 
and  these  men  were  mostly  undersized,  dull-witted, 
and  barely  capable  of  carrying  the  heavy  weight  of 
their  equipment.  As  an  example  of  their  proficiency, 
I  can  say  that  in  one  case  platoon  training  began  with 
the  man  being  taught  how  to  load  his  rifle.  After¬ 
wards  I  felt  that  he  would  have  been  less  dangerous 
in  his  pre-existing  ignorance. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  bored 
and  apathetic  platoon.  I  Vv^asn’t  a  competent  in¬ 
structor,  and  my  sergeant  was  conscientious  but  un¬ 
enterprising.  Infantry  Training,  which  was  the  only 
manual  available,  had  been  written  years  before 
trench- warfare  “came  into  its  own”  as  a  factor  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  condensed  and  practical  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  Training  of  Platoons  was  not  issued  until 
nearly  twelve  months  afterwards.  One  grey  afternoon, 
when  we  had  gone  through  all  our  monotonous  exer¬ 
cises  and  the  men’s  eyes  were  more  than  usually 
mindless,  I  had  a  bright  unmilitary  idea  and  ordered 
them  to  play  hide-and-seek  among  some  trees.  After 
a  self-conscious  beginning  they  livened  up  and  actu¬ 
ally  enjoyed  themselves.  When  I  watched  them  falling 
in  again  with  flushed  and  jolly  faces  I  was  aware  that 
a  sense  of  humanity  had  been  restored  to  them,  and 
realized  how  intolerable  the  ordinary  exercises  were 
unless  the  instructor  was  an  expert.  Even  football 
matches  were  impossible,  since  there  was  no  suitable 
ground. 
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The  main  characteristics  of  Camp  1 3  were  mud  and 
smoke.  Mud  was  everywhere.  All  the  Company 
officers  lived  in  one  long  gloomy  draughty  hut  with 
an  earth  floor.  Smoke  was  always  drifting  in  from  the 
braziers  of  the  adjoining  kitchen.  After  dark  we  sat 
and  shivered  in  our  ^'British  Warm’’  coats,  reading, 
playing  cards,  and  writing  letters  with  watering  eyes 
by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  guttering  candles.  Orderlies 
brought  in  a  clutter  of  tin  mugs  and  plates,  and 
Maconocliie  stew  was  consumed  in  morose  discom¬ 
fort.  It  was  an  existence  which  suffocated  ail  pleasant 
thoughts;  nothing  survived  except  animal  cravings 
for  warmth,  food,  and  something  to  break  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  Corps  Rest  routine. 

The  only  compensation  for  me  was  that  my  body 
became  healthy,  in  spite  of  lesser  discomforts  such  as 
a  continuous  cold  in  the  head.  The  landscape  was  a 
compensation  too,  for  I  liked  its  heaving  grey  and 
brown  billows,  dotted  with  corn-stacks,  patched  and 
striped  by  plough  and  stubble  and  green  crops,  and 
crossed  by  bridle  tracks  and  lonely  wandering  roads. 
Hares  and  partridges  hurried  away  as  I  watched 
them.  Along  the  horizon  the  guns  still  boomed  and 
thudded,  and  bursting  shells  made  tiny  puffs  of 
smoke  above  ridges  topped  by  processions  of  trees, 
with  here  and  there  the  dark  line  of  woods.  But  from 
some  windy  upland  I  looked  down  on  villages,  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  folds  of  hill  and  valley  like  handfuls  of 
pebbles,  grey  and  dull  red,  and  from  such  things  I 
got  what  consolation  I  could. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  T  walked  across  to  Heilly. 
Fd  been  there  for  a  few  days  with  the  First  Battalion 
last  July,  before  we  marched  back  to  the  Line  in  dust 
and  glare.  The  water  still  sang  its  undertones  by  the 
bridge  and  went  twinkling  to  the  bend,  passing  the 
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garden  by  the  house  where  the  Field  Cashier  used  to 
hand  us  our  money.  I  remembered  going  there  with 
Dick  Tiltwood,  just  a  year  ago.  Ormand  was  with 
me  this  time,  for  he  had  joined  the  Second  Battalion 
soon  after  I  did.  He  had  still  got  his  little  gramo¬ 
phone,  and  we  reminded  ourselves  how  Mansfield  and 
Barton  used  to  be  for  ever  “chipping”  him  about  it. 
“I  must  say  I  used  to  get  jolly  fed-up  with  them  some¬ 
times;  they  overdid  it,  especially  about  that  record 
Lots  of  Loving.”  He  laughed,  rolling  his  good-humoured 
eyes  round  at  me  under  the  strongly  marked  black 
eyebrows  which  indicated  that  he  had  a  strong  tem¬ 
per  when  roused.  The  joke  about  Lots  of  Loving  had 
consisted  in  the  others  pretending  that  it  contained  an 
unprintable  epithet.  On  one  occasion  they  conspired 
with  the  Adjutant,  who  asked  Ormand  to  play  Lots  of 
Loving  and  then  simulated  astonishment  at  a  certain 
adjective  which  was  indistinct  owing  to  the  worn  con¬ 
dition  of  the  disc.  Whereupon  Ormand  explained 
angrily,  “I  ask  you,  is  it  bloody  likely  that  ‘His 
Master’s  Voice’  would  send  out  a  record  with  the 
word - in  it?” 

As  we  trudged  back  from  Heilly  the  sun  was  sinking 
red  beyond  the  hazy  valleys,  a  shrewd  wind  blowing, 
and  plough  teams  turning  a  last  furrow  along  the 
ridges.  We’d  had  quite  a  good  afternoon,  but  Or- 
mand’s  cheerfulness  diminished  as  we  neared  the 
Camp.  He  didn’t  fancy  his  chance  in  the  Spring 
Offensive  and  he  wanted  to  be  back  with  the  “good 
old  First  Battalion”,  though  he  wouldn’t  find  many  of 
the  good  old  faces  when  he  got  there.  He  spoke 
gloomily  about  his  longing  for  an  ordinary  civilian 
career  and  his  hatred  of  “this  silly  stunt  which  the 
blasted  Bishops  call  the  Great  Adventure”.  He  had 
been  on  a  Court  Martial  the  day  before,  and  though 
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nothing  had  been  required  of  him  except  to  make  up 
the  quorum  of  officers  trying  the  case,  he  had  been  up¬ 
set  by  it.  Some  poor  wretch  had  been  condemned  to 
be  shot  for  cowardice.  The  court  had  recommended 
the  prisoner  to  mercy,  but  the  proceedings  had  been 
bad  for  young  Ormand.  However,  he  relieved  the 
situation  by  exclaiming,  '^'And  to-morrow  Fve  got  to 
have  my  . .  .  anti-typhoid  injection!’'  and  I  reminded 
him  that  he  was  reducing  his  overdraft  at  Cox’s  by 
being  at  the  Front.  So  our  walk  ended;  we  passed  the 
looming  aerodrome,  and  the  lines  of  lorries  under  the 
trees  along  the  main  road,  and  the  sentry  who  stood 
by  a  glowing  brazier  at  the  crossroads.  Down  in  the 
hollow  crouched  the  Camp;  a  disgusting  dinner  in  the 
smoky  hut  and  then  early  to  bed,  was  all  it  could  offer 
us.  ^^Summer  time”  began  at  midnight,  which  meant 
one  hour  less  sleep  and  absolutely  nothing  else. 


II 

PALM  Sunday  was  on  April  ist  that  year.  On 
April  2nd  we  left  Camp  13.  No  one  wanted  to 
see  it  again,  and  as  we  went  up  hill  to  the  Corbie 
road  the  smoke  from  the  incinerators  made  the  place 
look  as  if  we  had  set  fire  to  it. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  we  were  marching  away  to  a 
better  land.  Camp  1 3  had  clogged  our  minds,  but  the 
troops  were  in  better  spirits  to-day  and  the  Battalion 
seemed  to  have  recovered  its  consciousness  as  a  unit. 
The  Mund  was  blowing  cold  enough  for  snow,  but  the 
sun  shone  and  wintry  weather  couldn’t  last  much 
longer.  Where  were  we  walking  to,  I  wondered;  for 
this  was  known  to  be  the  first  stage  of  a  longish  migra¬ 
tion  northwards.  Arras,  perhaps;  rumours  of  an  im- 
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pending  battle  there  had  been  active  lately,  A,s 
second-in-command  of  the  Company  I  went  along 
behind  it,  rather  at  my  ease.  Watching  the  men  as 
they  plodded  patiently  on  under  their  packs,  I  felt  as 
if  my  own  identity  was  becoming  merged  in  the  Bat¬ 
talion.  We  were  on  the  move  and  the  same  future 
awaited  all  of  us  (though  most  of  the  men  had  bad 
boots  and  mine  were  quite  comfortable). 

More  light-hearted  than  I’d  been  for  some  time,  I 
contemplated  my  Company  Commander,  who  was 
in  undisputed  occupation  of  a  horse  which  looked 
scarcely.up  to  his  weight.  Captain  Leake  had  begun 
by  being  rude  to  me.  I  never  discovered  the  reason. 
But  he  had  been  a  Special  Reserve  officer  before  the 
War,  and  he  couldn  t  get  certain  regimental  traditions 
out  of  his  head.  In  the  good  old  days,  all  second- 
lieutenants  had  been  called  “warts”,  and  for  their 
first  six  months  a  senior  officer  never  spoke  to  them, 
except  on  parade.  Leake  evidently  liked  the  idea,  for 
he  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  standing  on  his  dignity; 
but  such  behaviour  was  inappropriate  to  active  ser¬ 
vice,  and  six  months  at  the  Front  usually  sufficed  to 
finish  the  career  of  a  second-lieutenant.  On  my 
second  morning  at  Camp  13  Leake  had  remarked  (for 
my  special  benefit)  that  “these  newly  joined  warts 
were  getting  too  big  for  their  boots”.  This  was  incor¬ 
rect,  for  I  was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  my  valise,  and  the 
M.O.  had  just  given  me  my  anti-typhoid  injection. 
Leake  also  resented  the  fact  that  I  had  served  with  the 
First  Battalion,  which  he  appeared  to  regard  as  a 
hated  rival.  He  thawed  gradually  after  my  first  week, 
and  was  now  verging  on  cordiality,  which  I  did  my 
best  to  encourage.  The  other  Company  Commanders 
had  been  friendly  from  the  first,  for  I  had  known 
them  at  Clitherland  in  1915. 
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Then  there  was  the  Doctor^  who  was  now  away  on 
leave  but  would  certainly  be  back  before  things  be¬ 
came  lively.  Captain  Munro  had  been  with  the 
Second  Battalion  about  eighteen  months.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  gave  me  my  anti¬ 
typhoid  injection.  I  looked  at  him  with  interest,  for 
he  was  already  known  to  me  by  reputation.  “Hullo, 
here’s  Sherston,  the  man  who  did  stunts  with  the 
First  Battalion,”  he  remarked,  as  I  unbuttoned  my 
shirt  for  the  perforation  process.  He  was  giving  double 
injections,  so  as  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  feeling  unwell 
twice.  “That’ll  keep  you  quiet  for  forty-eight  hours,” 
he  observed;  and  I  retired,  with  a  sickly  grin.  The 
M.O.  was  a  famous  character  in  the  Battalion,  and  I 
was  hoping  to  get  to  know  him  better.  (At  the  time 
of  writing  I  can  indeed  claim  to  have  achieved  my 
hope.  But  the  Doctor  is  a  man  adverse  to  the  idea  of 
being  applauded  in  print,  and  he  would  regard  any 
reference  to  his  local  renown  as  irrelevant  to  this 
narrative.) 

Equally  popular  was  Bates,  the  Qiiartermaster, 
who  was  a  burlier  prototype  of  Joe  Dottrell,  with 
fewer  political  prejudices.  When,  at  Camp  13,  there 
had  been  rumours  of  a  Divisional  Race  Meeting, 
Bates  had  asked  me  to  ride  his  mare.  The  Races  had 
been  cancelled,  but  the  notion  had  delighted  me  for  a 
day  or  two.  This  mare  could  gallop  quite  well  and 
was  the  apple  of  the  Quartermaster’s  eye.  It  was  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Transport  was  having 
a  rough  time,  Bates  had  rigged  up  a  tarpaulin  shelter 
for  his  mare  and  slept  out  in  the  open  himself.  I 
was  mentally  comparing  Bates  and  Dottrell,  to  their 
mutual  credit,  when  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  first 
fifty  minutes  and  the  men  fell  out  at  the  side  of  the 
road  and  slipped  their  packs  off.  A  gang  of  red  and 
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blue  capped  German  prisoners  was  at  work  on  the 
road  close  by,  and  their  sullen  under-nourished  faces 
made  our  own  troops  look  as  if  they  were  lucky  in 
some  sort  of  liberty.  But  whistles  blew,  pack  straps 
were  adjusted,_  and  on  we  went.  By  half-past  one  the 
Battalion  was  in  its  billets  in  Corbie. 

*  * 

Before  dinner  Ralph  Wilmot  came  round  to  our 
Company  Mess  to  suggest  that  Leake  and  myself 
should  join  ''a  bit  of  a  jolly’’  which  he’d  arranged  for 
that  evening.  Wilmot  was  a  dark,  monocled  young- 
man,  mature  for  his  years.  His  war  experience  had 
begun  with  despatch  riding  on  a  motor-bicycle  in 
1914.  Afterwards  he  had  gone  to  Gallipoli,  where  he 
had  survived  until  the  historic  Evacuation.  He  had 
now  done  a  long  spell  of  service  in  France,  and  was  a 
popular  character  in  the  Second  Battalion.  He  had 
the  whimsical  smile  which  illuminated  a  half-melan¬ 
choly  temperament,  and  could  give  an  amusing  twist 
to  the  sorriest  situation,  since  he  liked  to  see  life  as  a 
tragi-comedy  and  himself  as  a  debonair  philosopher, 
a  man  with  a  gay  past  who  had  learned  to  look  at  the 
world  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  His  unobtrusive 
jests  were  enunciated  with  a  stammer  which  somehow 
increased  their  effect.  With  some  difficulty  he  now 
told  us  that  he  had  discovered  a  place  where  we  could 
“buy  some  bubbly  and  tickle  the  ivories”.  The  ivory- 
tickling  would  be  his  own  contribution,  for  he  had  a 
passion  for  playing  the  piano.  So  we  spent  the  evening 
in  a  sparsely  furnished  little  parlour  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  wine-merchant’s  house.  The  wine-merchant’s 
wife,  a  sallow  silent  woman,  brought  in  bottle  after 
bottle  of  “bubbly”  which,  whatever  its  quality,  pro- 
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duced  conviviality.  We  drank  farewell  to  civilization 
with  an  air  of  finality,  while  Wilmot  performed  on  an 
upright  piano,  the  tone  of  which  was  meretriciously 
agreeable,  like  the  flavour  of  the  champagne.  He 
played,  mostly  by  ear,  familiar  passages  from  Tosca 
and  Boheme,  niusical  comedy  extracts,  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  ballads.  We  all  became  confidential  and  almost 
emotional.  I  felt  that  at  last  I  was  really  getting  on 
good  terms  with  Leake;  every  glass  of  wine  made  us 
dislike  one  another  a  little  less.  Thus  the  proceedinzs 
continued  until  after  midnight,  while  Wilmot  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  a  certain  popular  song. 
We  sang  the  chorus  over  and  over  again: 

Moon,  moon,  see-reen-ly  shy-ning. 

Don’t  go  home  too  soo-oon; 

You’ve  such — charm  aboutyou 
That  we  can’t  get — on  with-out you. 

Da-da-da,  de-dum  .  .  .  etc. 


The  atmosphere  of  the  room  had  become  tropical,  for 
we  had  all  been  smoking  like  chimneys.  But  Wilmot 
couldn  t  tear  himself  away  from  that  piano,  and  while 
he  caressed  the  keys  with  lingering  affection,  the  wine- 
merchant  s  wife  received  I  don’t  know  how  many 
manes  and  we  all  wrote  our  names  in  her  album. 

number  of  shaky  signatures  in  it  I  judged 
have  made  a  handsome  profit  out  of 


Out  in  the  white  moonlight,  Leake  and  I  meandered 
along  an  empty  street,  accompanied  by  our  tipsy 
shadows.  At  the  door  of  my  billet  we  shook  hands 
sholemnly  ,  and  I  assured  him  that  he  could  always 

rely  on  me  to  ‘blurry  well  do  my  damndest  for  him”. 
We  vamshed  heavily,  and  I  spent  several  minutes 
prodding  at  the  key-hole  of  the  greengrocer’s  shop. 
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Once  inside  the  door,  my  difficuldes  were  almost 
ended.  I  remember  balancing  myself  in  the  dark  little 
shop,  w^Mch  was  full  of  strong-smelling  vegetables, 
and  remarking  aloud,  ''Well,  old  boy,  here  you  are, 
and  now  you  gotter  get  up  the  stairs/’  My  room  was 
an  unventilated  cupboard  which  reeked  of  onions; 
the  stairs  w^ere  steep,  but  my  flea-bag  was  on  the  floor 
and  I  fell  asleep  fully  dressed.  What  with  the  smell  of 
onion,s  and  the  bad  champagne,  I  awoke  feeling  like 
nothing  on  earth,  and  to  say  that  Leake  was  grumpy 
at  breakfast  would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  But  we  were  on 
the  march  by  nine,  in  cold  bright  weather,  and  by  the 
first  halt  I  was  feeling  surprisingly  clear-headed  and 
alert. 

We  had  halted  on  some  high  ground  above  Pont 
Noyelles:  I  can  remember  the  invigorating  freshness 
of  the  air  and  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  landscape  to¬ 
wards  Amiens,  and  how  I  gazed  at  a  line  of  tall  trees 
by  the  river  beyond  which,  not  two  miles  away,  w^as 
the  village  of  Bussy  where  Pd  been  last  June  before 
the  Somme  battle  began.  At  such  a  moment  as  that 
the  War  felt  quite  a  friendly  affair  and  I  could  assure 
myself  that  being  in  the  Infantry  was  much  better 
than  loafing  about  at  home.  And  at  the  second  halt 
I  was  able  to  observe  what  a  pleasant  picture  the  men 
made,  for  some  of  them  were  resting  in  warm  sunlight 
under  a  crucifix  and  an  old  apple-tree.  But  by  midday 
the  march  had  become  tedious;  the  road  was  dusty, 
the  sun  glared  down  on  us,  and  I  was  occupied  in  pre¬ 
venting  exhausted  men  from  falling  out.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  some  of  them  in  the  ranks,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  Villers-Bocage  (nearly  fourteen  miles  from 
Corbie)  I  was  pushing  two  undersized  men  along  in 
front  of  me,  another  one  staggered  behind  hanging  on 
to  my  belt,  and  the  Company  Sergeant-Major  was 
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carrying  three  rifles  as  well  as  his  own.  By  two 
o’clock  they  were  all  sitting  on  dirty  straw  in  a  sun- 
chinked  barUj  with  their  boots  and  socks  off.  Their 
feet  were  the  most  important  part  of  them,  I  thought, 
as  I  made  my  sympathetic  inspection  of  sores  and 
blisters.  The  old  soldiers  grinned  at  me  philosophic¬ 
ally,  puffing  their  Woodbines.  It  was  all  in  the  day’s 
work,  and  the  War  was  the  War.  The  newly-joined 
men  were  different;  white  and  jaded,  they  stared  up 
at  me  with  stupid  trusting  eyes.  I  wished  I  could 
make  things  easier  for  them,  but  I  could  do  nothing 
beyond  sending  a  big  batch  of  excruciating  boots  to 
the  Battalion  boot-menders,  knowing  that  they’d 
come  back  roughly  botched,  if  anything  were  done  to 
them  at  all.  But  one  Company’s  blisters  were  a  small 
event  in  the  procession  of  sore  feet  that  was  passing 
through  Villers-Bocage.  The  women  in  my  billet  told 
me  in  broken  English  that  troops  had  been  going 
through  for  fifteen  days,  never  stopping  more  than 
one  night  and  always  marching  towards  Doullens  and 
Arras.  My  only  other  recollection  of  Villers-Bocage 
is  the  room  in  which  our  Company’s  officers  dined 
and  slept.  It  contained  an  assortment  of  stuffed  and 
mouldy  birds  with  outspread  wings.  There  was  a 
stork,  a  jay,  and  a  sparrow-hawk;  also  a  pair  of 
squirrels.  Lying  awake  on  the  tiled  floor  I  could 
watch  a  seagull  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing;  very  slowly  it  revolved  in  the  draughty  air;  and 
while  it  revolved  I  fell  asleep,  for  the  day  had  been  a 
long  one. 

-k  ★ 

Next  day’s  march  took  us  to  Beauval,  along  a  mono¬ 
tonous  eight-mile  stretch  of  the  main  road  from 
Amiens  to  St.  Pol.  Wet  snow  was  falling  all  the  way. 


We  passed  into  another  “Army  Area”;  the  realm  of 
Rawlinson  was  left  behind  us  and  our  self-sacrificing 
exertions  were  now  to  be  directed  by  Allenby.  Soon 
after  entering  the  Allenby  Area  we  sighted  a  group  of 
mounted  officers  who  had  stationed  themselves  under 
the  trees  by  the  roadside.  Word  was  passed  back  that 
it  was  the  Corps  Commander.  Since  there  were  only 
three  Corps  Commanders  in  each  Army  they  were 
seldom  seen,  so  it  was  with  quite  a  lively  interest  that 
we  put  ourselves  on  the  alert  to  eyes-left  this  one. 
While  we  were  trudging  stolidly  nearer  to  the  great 
man,  Colonel  Easby  detached  himself  from  the  head 
of  the  column,  rode  up  to  the  General,  and  saluted 
hopefully.  The  Corps  Commander  (who  was  nothing 
much  to  look  at,  for  his  interesting  accumulation  of 
medal-ribbons  was  concealed  by  a  waterproof  coat) 
ignored  our  eyes-lefting  of  him;  he  was  too  busy  bel¬ 
lowing  at  poor  Colonel  Easby,  whom  he  welcomed 
thus.  C.C.  “Are  you  stuck  to  that  bloody  horse?” 
Col.  E.  “No,  sir.”  (Dismounts  hastily  and  salutes 
again.)  _As  Leake’s  Company  went  by,  the  General 
was  yelling  something  about  why  the  hell  hadn’t  the 
men  got  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles  covered  (this  being 
one  of  his  “special  ideas”).  “Pity  he  don’t  keep  his 
own  muzzle  covered,”  remarked  someone  in  the  ranks, 
thereby  voicing  a  prevalent  feeling.  The  Corps  Com¬ 
mander  was  equally  abusive  because  the  “Cookers” 
were  carrying  brooms  and  other  utilitarian  objects. 
Also  the  Companies  were  marching  with  fifty  yard  in¬ 
tervals  between  them  (by  a  special  order  of  the  late 
Rawlinson) .  In  Allenby’s  Army  the  intervals  between 
Companies  had  to  be  considerably  less,  as  our  Colonel 
was  now  finding  out.  However,  the  episode  was  soon 
behind  us  and  the  “Cookers”  rumbled  peacefully  on 
their  way,  brooms  and  all,  emitting  smoke  and  stew- 
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ing  away  at  the  men’s  dinners.  Very  few  of  us  ever 
saw  the  Corps  Commander  again.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  know  that  Allenbyj  at  any  rate^  could  be  rude  to 
him  if  he  wanted  to. 

■k  ★  k: 

We  started  from  Beauval  at  four  o’clock  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  and  went  another  eight  miles  to  a  place 
called  Lucheux.  ,  .  ,  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  the 
reader  will  expostulate.  But  there  was  a  lot  in  it,  for 
us.  We  were  moving  steadily  nearer  to  the  Spring 
Offensive;  for  those  who  thought  about  it  the  days 
had  an  ever  intensifying  significance.  For  me,  the 
idea  of  death  made  everything  seem  vivid  and  valu¬ 
able.  The  War  could  be  like  that  to  a  man,  until 
it  drove  him  to  drink  and  suffocated  his  finer  appre¬ 
hensions. 

Among  the  troops  I  observed  a  growing  and  almost 
eager  expectancy;  their  cheerfulness  increased;  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen  to  them;  perhaps  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Arras  Battle  would  end  the  War.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Army 
before  the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  And  now,  once  again, 
we  could  hear  along  the  horizon  that  blundering 
doom  which  bludgeoned  armies  into  material  for 
military  histories.  "That  way  to  the  Sausage 
Machine!”  some  old  soldier  exclaimed  as  we  passed 
a  signpost  marked  Arras,  32  k.  We  were  entering 
Doullens  with  the  brightness  of  the  setting  sun  on  our 
faces.  As  we  came  down  the  hill  our  second-in¬ 
command  (a  gentle  middle-aged  country  solicitor) 
was  walking  beside  me,  consoling  himself  with 
reminiscences  of  cricket  and  hunting. 

Thus  the  Battalion  slogged  on  into  an  ominous 
Easter,  and  every  man  carried  his  own  hazardous 


hope  of  survival.  Overshadowed  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  ahead  of  us,  I  became  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  humble  soldier  holding  up  a  blistered 
foot  could  have  greater  dignity  than  a  blustering 
Corps  Commander. 

That  night  we  were  in  huts  among  some  wooded 
hills.  I  can  rernember  how  we  had  supper  out  in  the 
moonlight,  sitting  round  a  brazier  with  plates  of 
ration  stew  on  our  knees.  The  wind  was  from  the  east 
and  we  could  hear  the  huge  bombardment  up  at 
Arras.  Brown  and  leafless,  the  sombre  woods  hemmed 
us  in.  Soon  the  beeches  would  be  swaying  and  quiver¬ 
ing  with  the  lovely  miracle  of  spring.  How  many  of  us 
will  return  to  that,  I  wondered,  forgetting  my  hatred 
of  the  War  in  a  memory  of  all  that  April  had  ever 
meant  for  me.  .  .  . 

On  Good  Friday  morning  I  woke  with  sunshine 
streaming  in  at  the  door  and  broad  Scots  being 
shouted  by  some  Cameronians  in  the  next  hut.  Some¬ 
one  was  practising  the  bagpipes  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  a  mule  contributed  a  short  solo  from  the 
Transport  Lines. 

ic  ic  -k 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  came  to  Sanity,  which 
was  only  ten  miles  from  Arras  and  contained  copious 
indications  of  the  Offensive,  in  the  form  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  food  dumps  and  the  tents  of  a  Casualty 
Clearing  Station.  A  large  Y.M.C.A.  canteen  glad¬ 
dened  the  rank  and  file,  and  I  sent  my  servant  there 
to  buy  a  pack  full  of  Woodbines  for  an  emergency 
which  was  a  certainty.  Canteens  and  estamineis  would 
be  remote  fantasies  when  we  were  in  the  devastated 
area.  Twelve  dozen  packets  of  Woodbines  in  a  pale 
green  cardboard  box  were  all  that  I  could  store  up 
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hope  of  survival.  Overshadowed  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  ahead  of  us,  I  became  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  humble  soldier  holding  up  a  blistered 
foot  could  have  greater  dignity  than  a  blustering 
Corps  Commander. 

That  night  we  were  in  huts  among  some  wooded 
hills.  I  can  remember  how  we  had  supper  out  in  the 
moonlight,  sitting  round  a  brazier  with  plates  of 
ration  stew  on  our  knees.  The  wind  was  from  the  east 
and  we  could  hear  the  huge  bombardment  up  at 
Arras.  Brown  and  leafless,  the  sombre  woods  hemmed 
us  in.  Soon  the  beeches  would  be  swaying  and  quiver¬ 
ing  with  the  lovely  miracle  of  spring.  How  many  of  us 
will  return  to  that,  I  wondered,  forgetting  my  hatred 
of  the  War  in  a  memory  of  all  that  April  had  ever 
meant  for  me.  .  .  . 

On  Good  Friday  morning  I  woke  with  sunshine 
streaming  in  at  the  door  and  broad  Scots  being 
shouted  by  some  Cameronians  in  the  next  hut.  Some¬ 
one  was  practising  the  bagpipes  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  a  mule  contributed  a  short  solo  from  the 
Transport  Lines. 

it  ic  -k 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  came  to  Saulty,  which 
was  only  ten  miles  from  Arras  and  contained  copious 
indications  of  the  Offensive,  in  the  form  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  food  dumps  and  the  tents  of  a  Casualty 
Clearing  Station.  A  large  Y.M.C.A.  canteen  glad¬ 
dened  the  rank  and  file,  and  I  sent  my  servant  there 
to  buy  a  pack  full  of  Woodbines  for  an  emergency 
which  was  a  certainty.  Canteens  and  estamineis  would 
be  remote  fantasies  when  we  were  in  the  devastated 
area.  Twelve  dozen  packets  of  Woodbines  in  a  pale 
green  cardboard  box  were  all  that  I  could  store  up 
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for  the  future  consolation  of  B  Company;  but  they 
were  better  than  nothing  and  the  box  was  no  weight 
for  my  servant  to  carry. 

Having  seen  the  men  settled  into  their  chilly  barns 
and  sheds,  I  stuffed  myself  with  coffee  and  eggs  and 
betook  myself  to  a  tree  stump  in  the  peaceful  park  of 
a  white  chateau  close  to  the  village.  Next  day  we 
were  moving  to  our  concentration  area,  so  I  was  in  a 
meditative  mood  and  disposed  to  ask  myself  a  few 
introspective  questions.  The  sun  was  just  above  the 
tree-tops;  a  few  small  deer  were  grazing;  a  rook 
flapped  overhead;  and  some  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
were  singing  in  the  brown  undergrowth.  Nothing  was 
near  to  renaind  me  of  the  War;  only  the  enormous 
thudding  on  the  horizon  and  an  aeroplane  humming 
across  the  clear  sky.  For  some  obscure  reason  I  felt 
confident  and  serene.  My  thoughts  assured  me  that  I 
wouldn’t  go  back  to  England  to-morrow  if  I  were 
offered  an  improbable  choice  between  that  and  the 
battle.  Why  should  I  feel  elated  at  the  prospect  of  the 
battle,  I  wondered.  It  couldn’t  be  only  the  coffee  and 
eggs  which  had  caused  me  to  feel  so  acquiescent.  Last 
year,  before  the  Somme,  I  hadn’t  known  what  I  was 
in  for.  I  knew  now,  and  the  idea  was  giving  me  emo¬ 
tional  satisfaction!  I  had  often  read  those  farewell 
letters  from  second-lieutenants  to  their  relatives  which 
the  newspapers  were  so  fond  of  printing.  ^‘Never 
has  life  brought  me  such  an  abundance  of  noble 
feelings,”  and  so  on.  I  had  always  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  young  men  had  really  felt 
happy  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  I  re¬ 
sented  any  sentimentalizing  of  infantry  attacks.  But 
here  I  was,  working  myself  up  into  a  similar  mental 
condition,  as  though  going  over  the  top  were  a  species 
of  religious  experience.  Was  it  some  suicidal  self-de- 
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ceivilig  escape  from  the  limitless  malevolence  of  the 
Front  Line?  .  »  .  Well^  whatever  it  was^  it  was  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  last  year’s  day-dreams 
about  England  (which  I  could  no  longer  indulge  in^ 
owing  to  an  indefinite  hostility  to  ‘'people  at  home 
who  couldn’t  understand”).  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
rather  arrogant  toward  “people  at  home”.  But  my 
mind  was  in  a  muddle;  the  War  was  too  big  an  event 
for  one  man  to  stand  alone  in.  All  I  knew  was  that 
Fd  lost  my  faith  in  it^  and  there  was  nothing  left 
to  believe  in  except  “the  Battalion  spirit”.  The  Bat¬ 
talion  spirit  meant  living  oneself  into  comfortable 
companionship  with  the  officers  and  N.G.O.s  around 
one;  it  meant  winning  the  respect,  or  even  the  affec¬ 
tion,  of  platoon  and  company.  But  while  exploring 
my  way  into  the  War  I  had  discovered  the  imperma¬ 
nence  of  its  humanities.  One  evening  we  could  be  all 
together  in  a  cosy  room  in  Corbie,  with  Wilmot  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  and  Dunning  telling  me  about  the 
eccentric  old  ladies  who  lived  in  his  mother’s  board¬ 
ing  house  in  Bloomsbury.  A  single  machine-gun  or  a 
few  shells  might  wipe  out  the  whole  picture  within  a 
week.  Last  summer  the  First  Battalion  had  been  part 
of  my  life;  by  the  middle  of  September  it  had  been 
almost  obliterated,  I  knew  that  a  soldier  signed  away 
his  independence;  we  were  at  the  front  to  fight,  not 
to  think.  But  it  became  a  bit  awkward  when  one 
couldn’t  look  even  a  week  ahead.  And  now  there  was 
a  steel  curtain  down  between  April  and  May.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  if  I  was  lucky,  I  should  meet 
the  survivors,  and  we  should  begin  to  build  up  our 
little  humanities  all  over  again. 

That  was  the  bleak  truth,  and  there  was  only  one 
method  of  evading  it;  to  make  a  little  drama  out  of 
my  own  experience — that  was  the  way  out.  I  must 
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pla.y  a.t  being  a.  hero  in  shining  armour,  as  I  d  done 
last  year;  if  I  didn’t,  I  might  crumple  up  altogether. 
(Self-inflicted  wounds  weren  t  uncoinnion  on  tlie 
Western  Front,  and  brave  men  had  put  bullets 
throu°’'h  their  own  heads  before  now,  especially  when 
winter  made  trench  warfare  unendurable.)  Having 
thus  decided  on  death  or  glory,  I  knocked  my  pipe 
out  and  got  up  from  the  tree  stump  with  a  sense  of 
having  solved  my  problems.  The  deer  were  still  graz¬ 
ing  peacefully  in  the  park;  but  the  sun  was  a  glint  of 
scarlet  beyond  the  strip  of  woodland  and  the  air  was 
turning  chilly.  Along  the  edge  of  the  world  that  in¬ 
fernal  banging  was  going  on  for  all  it  was  worth. 
Three  Army  Corps  were  to  attack  on  Easter  Monday. 

*  *  * 

On  a  sunny  Easter  morning  we  mpved  another 
seven  miles,  to  Basseux,  a  village  which  had  been 
Quite  close  to  the  trenches  before  the  Germans  with¬ 
drew  to  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  Sausage  ^Machine 
was  now  only  eight  miles  away  from  us,  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  bombardment  was,  as  someone  in  the  ranks 
remarked,  '*a  fair  bloody  treat  to  listen  to.  We  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  optimistic.  The  Tanks  were  going  to 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  Boches,  and  the  Cavalry 
would  get  tlieir  opportunity  at  last.  We  passed  a 
squadron  of  Lancers  on  the  road.  Oh  yes,  they  were 
massing  for  a  break-through.  Ailenby  knew  what  he 
was  up  to  all  right.  And  our  Divisional  General  had 
told  someone  that  it  would  be  a  walk-over  for  the 
infantry  this  time. 

That  afternoon  I  strolled  out  to  inspect  our  old 
front-line  trenches.  As  usual  they  gave  me  a  queer 
feeling;  it  would  be  almost  accurate  to  say  that  they 
fascinated  me.  Derelict  ditches  as  they  now  were, 
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battalion  after  battalion  had  endured  intensities  of 
experience  in  that  intensified  strip  of  territory.  Night 
after  night  the  tea-dixies  had  been  carried  up  that 
twisting  communication  trench.  Night  after  night 
sentries  had  stared  over  sodden  parapets  until  the  sky 
reddened  and  the  hostile  territory  emerged,  familiar 
and  yet  foreign.  Not  a  very  good  sector  to  hold,  I 
thought,  observing  how  our  cramped  trench  system 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  Germans.  That  mile-and- 
a-bit  back  to  Basseux  hadn’t  been  so  easy  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  ^ 

In  peace  time  the  village  must  have  been  quite  a 
pretty  little  place,  and  even  now  it  wasn’t  very  badly 
damaged.  All  our  officers  were  billeted  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  white  chateau,  which  I  now  explored  until  I 
was  sitting  with  my  feet  out  of  the  window  of  an  attic. 
Down  in  the  courtyard  Ormand  and  Dunning  and 
one  or  two  others  were  playing  cricket  with  a  stump 
and  a  wooden  ball,  using  an  old  brazier  as  a  wicket. 
Wilmot  had  found  a  ramshackle  piano  from  which 
he  was  extracting  his  favourite  melodies.  Pigeons 
fluttered  around  the  red  tiled  roofs  and  cooed  in  the 
warm  evening  sunshine.  Three  yellow  balloons  were 
visible.  Then  the  little  Adjutant  bustled  across  the 
courtyard  with  a  bunch  of  papers  in  his  hand.  There 
was  no  time  for  relaxation  in  the  orderly  room,  for 
after  to-day  we  were  under  orders  to  move  at  the 
shortest  notice.  .  .  .  Young  Ormand  shouted  up  at 
me,  “Come  down  and  have  a  knock  at  the  nets.” 

*  'k  k 

The  Battle  of  Arras  began  at  5.30  next  morning. 
For  two  days  we  hung  about  the  chateau,  listening  to 
the  noise  (of  Military  History  being  manufactured  re¬ 
gardless  of  expense)  and  waiting  for  the  latest  rumours. 
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who  were  working  a  field  telephone.  With  Shirley 
(one  of  our  Company  officers)  I  considered  myself 
lucky  to  be  there,  crouching  by  a  brazier,  while  the 
Sergeant-Major  regaled  us,  in  omniscient  tones,  with 
rumours  about  the  desperate  fighting  at  Wancourt 
and  Heninel,  names  which  meant  nothing  to  me.  I 
dozed  through  the  night  without  ever  being  unaware 
of  the  coke  fumes  from  the  brazier  and  the  tick-tack 
of  the  telephone. 

Daylight  discovered  us  blear-eyed  and  (to  abbre¬ 
viate  a  contemporary  phrase)  “fed  up  and  far  from 
home”.  We  got  through  the  morning  somehow  and  I 
issued  some  of  my  “emergency  Woodbines’).  Rifle¬ 
cleaning  and  inspection  was  the  only  occupation  pos¬ 
sible.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Battalion  moved  on 
four  miles  to  St.  Martin-Cojeul.  The  snow  had 
melted,  leaving  much  mud  which  rain  made  worse. 
St.  Martin  was  a  demolished  village  about  a  mile  be¬ 
hind  the  battle-line.  As  we  entered  it  I  noticed  an 
English  soldier  lying  by  the  road  with  a  horribly 
smashed  head;  soon  such  sights  would  be  too  frequent 
to  attract  attention,  but  this  first  one  was  perceptibly 
unpleasant.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  squeamish 
or  even  unsoldierly,  I  still  maintain  that  an  ordinary 
human  being  has  a  right  to  be  momentarily  horrified 
by  a  mangled  body  seen  on  an  afternoon  walk,  al¬ 
though  people  with  sound  common  sense  can  always 
refute  me  by  saying  that  life  is  full  of  gruesome  sights 
and  violent  catastrophes.  But  I  am  no  believer  in  wild 
denunciations  of  the  War;  I  am  merely  describing  my 
own  experiences  of  it;  and  in  1917  I  was  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  that  life,  for  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  is  an  unlovely  struggle  against  unfair  odds, 
culnunating  in  a  cheap  funeral.  Anyhow,  the  man 
with  his  head  bashed  in  had  achieved  theoretical 
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glory  by  dying  for  his  country  in  the  Battle  of  Arras, 
and  we  who  marched  past  him  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  following  his  example. 

We  took  over  an  old  German  reserve  trench  (cap¬ 
tured  on  Easter  Monday).  Company  Headquarters 
was  a  sort  of  rabbit-hole,  just  wide  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  Leake,  a  tiny  stove,  and  myself.  Leake  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  enlarging  it  with  a  rusty  entrenching 
tool.  When  dusk  was  falling  I  went  out  to  the  under¬ 
ground  dressing-station  to  get  my  festering  fingers 
attended  to.  I  felt  an  interloper,  for  the  place  was 
crowded  with  groaning  wounded.  As  I  made  my  way 
back  to  our  trench  a  few  shells  exploded  among  the 
ruinous  remains  of  brickwork.  All  this,  I  thought,  is 
disgustingly  unpleasant,  but  it  doesn’t  really  count  as 
war  experience.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  get  the  better 
of  my  physical  discomforts  I  should  find  the  War  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  B  Company  hadn’t  arrived  at  the 
groaning  stage  yet;  in  fact,  they  were  grimly  cheerful, 
though  they’d  only  had  one  meal  that  day  and  the 
next  was  to-morrow  morning.  Leake  and  I  had  one 
small  slice  of  ration  bacon  between  us;  I  was  frizzling 
my  fragment  when  it  fell  off  the  fork  and  disappeared 
into  the  stove.  Regardless  of  my  unfortunate  fingers 
I  retrieved  and  ate  it  with  great  relish. 

The  night  was  cold  and  sleep  impossible,  since  there 
was  no  space  to  lie  down  in.  Leake,  however,  had  a 
talent  for  falling  asleep  in  any  position.  Ghiselfing 
away  at  the  walls  by  candlelight,  I  kept  myself  warm, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  had  scooped  out  sufficient 
space  for  the  other  two  officers.  They  were  a  well  con¬ 
trasted  couple.  Rees  was  a  garrulous  and  excitable 
little  Welshman;  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  him  any¬ 
thing  except  uncouth,  and  he  made  no  pretensions  to 
being  “a  gentleman”.  But  he  was  good-natured  and 
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moderately  efficient.  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand  had 
been  educated  at  Winchester  and  the  War  had  inter- 
rupted  his  first  year  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  delicate- 
featured  and  fastidious  young  man,  an  only  child 
and  heir  to  a  comfortable  estate  in  Flintshire.  Rees 
rather  got  on  our  nerves  with  his  table  manners,  and 
Shirley  deprecated  the  way  he  licked  his  thumb  when 
dealing  the  cards  for  their  games  of  nap.  But  social 
incompatibilities  were  now  merged  in  communal  dis- 
comfort.  Both  of  them  were  new  to  the  line,  so  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  look  after  them,  if  possible.  I  noticed 
that  Rees  kept  his  courage  up  by  talking  incessantlv 
and  making  jokes  about  the  battle;  while  Shirley 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  class,  simulated  nonchal¬ 
ance,  discussing  with  Leake  (also  an  Oxford  man)  the 
comparative  merits  of  Magdalen  and  Christ  Church 
or  Balhol  and  New  College.  But  he  couldn’t  get  the 
nonchalance  into  his  eyes.  .  .  .  Both  Shirley  and  Rees 
were  killed  before  the  autumn. 


From  our  obsolete  trench  we  looked  toward  the 
naked  ground  which  rose  to  the  ridge.  Along  that 
ridge  ran  the  Hindenburg  Line  (a  mile  and  a  half 
away)  from  which  new  attacks  were  now  being  at¬ 
tempted.  There  was  another  attack  next  morning. 

es  was  detailed  for  an  ammunition-carrying  party 
and  he  returned  moisier  than  ever.  It  had  been  his 
&st  experience  of  shell-fire.  Narrating  his  numerous 
explosives,  he  continually  invoked 

was  anT  religion;  now  that  it 

was  _aU  over  he  enjoyed  the  retrospective  excitement 

SeThf  tTfl  ^  laughter  while  he  told  us  how  he  and  his 
men  had  flung  themselves  on  their  faces  in  the  mud. 
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Rees  never  minded  making  himself  look  ridiculous, 
and  1  began  to  feel  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself  Shirley  raised  his  eyebrows  during  the 
recital,  evidently  disapproving  of  such  volubility  and 
not  at  all  sure  that  officers  ought  to  throw  themselves 
flat  on  their  faces  when  shells  burst.  Later  in  the  day 
I  took  him  for  a  walk  up  the  hill;  I  wanted  to  educate 
him  in  unpleasant  sights.  The  wind  had  dropped  and 
the  sunset  sky  was  mountainous  with  calm  clouds  We 
inspected  a  tank  which  had  gotstuckin  the  mud  while 
crossing  a  wide  trench.  We  succeeded  in  finding  this 
ungainly  monster  interesting.  Higher  up  the  hill  the 
open  ground  was  dotted  with  British  dead.  It  was  an 
unexpectedly  tidy  scene,  since  most  of  them  had  been 
Idlled  by  machine-gun  fire.  Stretcher-bearers  had 
been  identifying  the  bodies  and  had  arranged  them 
in  happy  warrior  attitudes,  hands  crossed  and  heads 
pillowed  on  haversacks.  Often  the  contents  of  a  man’s 
haversack  were  scattered  around  him.  There  were 
letters  lying  about;  the  pathos  of  those  last  letters 
from  home  was  obvious  enough.  It  was  a  queer  thing, 
I  thought,  tliat  I  should  be  taking  a  young  Oxford 
man  for  this  conducted  tour  of  a  battlefied  on  a  fine 
April  evening.  Here  we  were,  walking  about  in  a  sort 
of  visible  fraction  of  the  Roll  of  Honour,  and  my  pupil 
was  doing  his  best  to  behave  as  if  it  were  all  quite 
ordinary  and  part  of  the  public  school  tradition.  He 
was  being  politely  introduced  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  he  made  no  comment  on  them.  Earlier  in  the  day 
an  attack  on  Fontaine-les-Croiselles  had  fizzled  out  in 
failure.  Except  for  the  intermittent  chatter  of  machine- 
guns,  the  country  ahead  of  us  was  quiet.  Then,  some¬ 
where  beyond  the  ridge,  a  huge  explosion  sent  up  a 
shapeless  tower  of  yellow  vapour.  I  remarked  sagely 
that  a  German  dump  had  probably  been  blown  up. 
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Shirley  watched  it  intently  as  though  the  experience 
would  be  of  use  to  him  during  future  operations. 

*  -k  k 

At  five-thirty  next  morning  our  Brigade  renewed 
the  attack  on  Fontaine-les-Croiselles,  but  we  remained 
in  reserve.  Enveloped  by  the  din  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  I  leaned  my  elbows  on  the  parapet  and  looked 
at  the  ridge.  A  glowing  red  sun  was  rising;  the  low 
undulant  hills  were  grey-blue  and  deeply  shadowed; 
the  landscape  was  full  of  gun  flashes  and  drifting 
smoke.  It  was  a  genuine  battle  picture,  and  I  was 
aware  of  its  angry  beauty.  Not  much  more  than  a 
mile  away,  on  the  further  side  of  that  menacing  slope, 
lines  of  muttering  men  were  waiting,  strained  to  an 
intolerable  expectancy,  until  the  whistles  blew  and 
the  barrage  crept  forward,  and  they  stumbled  across 
the  open  with  the  good  wishes  of  General  Allenby 
and  the  bad  wishes  of  the  machine-guns  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  strong-posts.  Perhaps  I  tried  to  visualize  their 
grim  adventure.  In  my  pocket  I  had  a  copy  of  a 
recent  communique  (circulated  for  instructive  purposes) 
and  I  may  as  well  quote  it  now.  “That  night  three 
unsuccessful  bombing  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Tower  at  Wancourt.  During  the  Battalion  relief  next 
night,  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  bombardment  on 
the  Tower  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  following  it  up 
with  an  attack  which  succeeded,  mainly  owing  to  the 
relief  being  in  progress.  A  local  counter-attack  de- 
hvered  by  the  incoming  battalion  failed  owing  to  the 
darkness,  pouring  rain,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
ground.  It  was  then  decided  that  nothing  could  be 
done  till  daylight.”  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
episode  was,  I  think,  that  lack  of  ArtiUery  preparation 
IS  a  mistake.  ,  .  ,  The  Wancourt  Tower  was  only  a 
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couple  of  miles  away  on  our  left,  so  I  felt  vaguely  im¬ 
pressed  by  being  so  close  to  events  which  were'  un¬ 
doubtedly,  of  historic  importance  in  the  annals  of  the 
War.  And  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  front  line  can 
amplify  that  communique  for  himself. 


ON  Saturday  afternoon  the  order  to  move  up 
took  us  by  surprise.  Two  days  of  stagnation  in 
the  cramped  little  trench  had  relaxed  expectancy, 
which  now  renewed  itself  in  our  compact  preparations 
for  departure.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  Com¬ 
pany  Sergeant-Major  was  busier  than  anybody  else. 
I  have  probably  said  so  before,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  C.S.M.’s  were  the  hardest  worked 
men  in  the  infantry;  everything  depended  on  them, 
and  if  anyone  deserved  a  K.C.B.  it  was  a  good  C.S.M. 

At  9  p.m.  the  Company  fell  in  at  the  top  of  the 
ruined  street  of  St.  Martin.  Two  guides  from  the  out¬ 
going  battalion  awaited  us.  We  were  to  relieve  some 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  in  the  Hindenburg  Trench 
—the  companies  going  up  independently. 

It  was  a  grey  evening,  dry  and  windless.  The  village 
of  St.  Martin  was  a  shattered  relic;  but  even  in  the 
devastated  area  one  could  be  conscious  of  the  arrival 
of  spring,  and  as  I  took  up  my  position  in  the  rear  of 
the  moving  column  there  was  something  in  the  sober 
twilight  which  could  remind  me  of  April  evenings  in 
England  and  the  Butley  cricket  field  where  a  few  of 
us  had  been  having  our  first  knock  at  the  nets.  The 
cricket  season  had  begun.  ...  But  the  Company  had 
left  the  shell-pitted  road  and  was  going  uphill  across 
open  ground.  Already  the  guides  were  making  the 
pace  too  hot  for  the  rear  platoon;  like  most  guides 
they  were  inconveniently  nimble  owing  to  their  free- 
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dom  from  accoutrement,  and  insecurely  confident 
that  they  knew  the  way.  The  muttered  message  “pass 
it  along — steady  the  pace  in  front”  was  accompanied 
by  the  usual  muffled  clinkings  and  rattlings  of  arms 
and  equipment.  Unwillingly  retarded,  the  guides  led 
us  into  the  deepening  dusk.  We  hadn’t  more  th^n 
two  miles  to  go,  but  gradually  the  guides  grew  less 
authpritative.  Several  times  they  stopped  to  get  their 
bearings.  Leake  fussed  and  fumed  and  they  became 
more  and  more  flurried.  I  began  to  suspect  that  our 
progress  was  circular. 

At  a  midnight  halt  the  hill  still  loomed  in  front  of 
us;  the  guides  confessed  that  they  had  lost  their  way, 
and  Leake  decided  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  daylight! 
(There  were  few  things  more  uncomfortable  in  the  life 
of  an  officer  than  to  be  walking  in  front  of  a  party  of 
men  all  of  whom  knew  that  he  was  leading  them  in 
the  wrong  direction.)  With  Leake’s  permission  I 
blundered  experimentally  into  the  gloom,  fully  ex¬ 
pecting  to  lose  both  myself  and  the  Company.  By  a 
lucky  accident,  I  soon  fell  headlong  into  a  sunken 
road  and  found  myself  among  a  small  party  of  Sap¬ 
pers  who  could  tell  me  where  I  was.  It  was  a  case  of 
“Please,  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Hindenburg 
Trench?”  Congratulating  myself  on  my  cleverness,  I 
took  one  of  the  Sappers  back  to  poor  benighted  B  Com¬ 
pany,  and  we  were  led  to  our  Battalion  rendezvous. 

The  rendezvous  took  some  finding,  since  wrong 
map  references  had  been  issued  by  the  Brigade  Staff; 
but  at  last,  after  many  delays,  the  Companies  filed 
along  to  their  ordained  (and  otherwise  anathema¬ 
tized)  positions. 

We  were  at  the  end  of  a  journey  which  had  begun 
twelve  days  before,  when  we  started  from  Gamp  13. 
Stage  by  stage,  we  had  marched  to  the  life-denying 
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region  which  from  far  away  had  threatened  us  with 
the  blink  and  growl  of  its  bombardments-  Now  we 
were  groping  and  stumbling  along  a  deep  ditch  to  the 
place  appointed  for  us  in  the  zone  of  inhuman  havoc. 
There  must  have  been  some  hazy  moonlight,  for  I  re¬ 
member  the  figures  of  men  huddled  against  the  sides 
of  communication  trenches;  seeing  them  in  some  sort 
of  ghastly  glimmer  (was  it,  perhaps,  the  diffused 
whiteness  of  a  sinking  flare  beyond  the  ridge?)  I  was 
doubtful  whether  they  were  asleep  or  dead,  for  the 
attitudes  of  many  were  like  death,  grotesque  and  dis¬ 
torted.  But  this  is  nothing  new  to  write  about,  you 
will  say;  just  a  weary  company,  squeezing  past  dead 
or  drowsing  men  while  it  sloshes  and  stumbles  to  a 
front-line  trench.  Nevertheless  that  night  relief  had 
its  significance  for  me,  though  in  human  experience  it 
had  been  multiplied  a  millionfold.  I,  a  single  human 
being  with  my  little  stock  of  earthly  experience  in  my 
head,  was  entering  once  again  the  veritable  gloom  and 
disaster  of  the  thing  called  Armageddon.  And  I  saw 
it  then,  as  I  see  it  now— a  dreadful  place,  a  place  of 
horror  and  desolation  which  no  imagination  could 
have  invented.  Also  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  of 
strong  spirit  might  know  himself  utterly  powerless 
against  death  and  destruction,  and  yet  stand  up  and 
defy  gross  darkness  and  stupefying  shell-fire,  discover¬ 
ing  in  himself  the  invincible  resistance  of  an  animal  or 
an  insect,  and  an  endurance  which  he  might,  in  after 
days,  forget  or  disbelieve. 

Anyhow,  there  I  was,  leading  that  little  procession 
of  Flintshire  Fusiliers  many  of  whom  had  never  seen 
a  front-line  trench  before.  At  that  juncture  they  asked 
no  compensation  for  their  efforts  except  a  mug  of  hot 
tea.  The  tea  would  have  been  a  miracle,  and  we 
didn’t  get  it  till  next  morning,  but  there  was  some 
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comfort  in  the  fact  that  it  wasn’t  rainino- 
It  was  nearly  four  o’clock  when  we  found'^ourselv^^ 
m  the  Hindenburg  Main  Trench.  After  tellin^Se  to 
post  the  sentries,  Leake  disappeared  down  son^e  stairs 
to  the  Tunnel  (which  will  be  described  later  on)  The 
Company  we  were  relieving  had  already  departed  so 
there  was  no  one  to  give  me  any  information.  At 
firstT  didn  t  evm  know  for  certain  that  we  were  in 
the  Front  Line.  The  trench  was  a  sort  of  gully  deen 
wide  and  unfinished  looking.  The  sentries  had  fo 
clamber  up  a  bank  ofloose  earth  before  they  could  sec 
over  the  top.  Our  Company  was  only  about  eighty 
strong  and  Its  sector  was  fully  600  yards.  The  distLS 
between  the  sentry-posts  made  me  aware  of  our  in¬ 
adequacy  in  that  TOlderness.  I  had  no  right  to  feel 
horttoless,  but  I  did;  and  if  I  had  needed  to  be  re- 
minded  of  my  forlorn  situation  as  a  living  creature  I 
touM  have  done  it  merely  by  thinking  of  a  Field 

comfortable  things, 
the  words 

Field  Cashier  would  have  epitomized  my  remote- 

thaflToiK^'V^'"'^  security,  and  from  all  Lsurance 

But  h  ^  'T  ^Pter  next. 

wSen’t^hnlf  morning;  such  ideas 

weren  t  wholesome,  and  there  was  a  certain  haggard 

S)od  desperation  which  enabled  a 

good  many  of  us  to  worry  our  way  through  much 
^"^^^ge^cies  than  mine.  ^ 

When  I  had  posted  the  exhausted  sentries  with  as 

SfoftoT"  I  went  ’abng  to 

Rather  expecting 

Srter  to  a  nla ''''  T  I  came  round  I 

Se  Thereof  where  the  trench  was  unusually 

wide.  There  I  found  myself  among  a  sort  of  panic 
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party  which  I  was  able  to  identify  as  a  platoon  (thirty 
or  forty  strong).  They  were  jostling  one  another  in 
their  haste  to  get  through  a  cavernous  doorway,  and 
as  I  stood^  astonished  one  of  them  breathlessly  told 
me  that  “the  Germans  were  coming  over”.  Two 
officers  were  shepherding  them  downstairs  and  before 
Td  had  time  to  think  the  whole  lot  had  vanished. 
The  Battalion  they  belonged  to  was  one  of  those 
amateur  ones  which  were  at  such  a  disadvantage 
owing  to  lack  of  discipline  and  the  absence  of  trained 
N.G.O.s.  Anyhow,  their  behaviour  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Tunnel  in  the  Hindenburg  Trench  was 
having  a  lowering  effect  on  their  morale. 

Out  in  no-man’s-land  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
German  activity.  The  only  remarkable  thing  was  the 
unbroken  silence.  I  was  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  for  there 
was  a  moony  glimmer  in  the  low-clouded  sky;  but  the 
unknown  territory  in  front  was  dark,  and  I  stared  out 
at  it  like  a  man  looking  from  the  side  of  a  ship.  Re¬ 
turning  to  my  own  sector  I  met  a  runner  with  a  verbal 
message  from  Battalion  H.Q,  B  Company’s  front  was 
to  be  thoroughly  patrolled  at  once.  Realizing  the 
futility  of  sending  any  of  my  few  spare  men  out  on 
patrol  (they’d  been  walking  about  for  seven  hours  and 
were  dead  beat),  I  lost  my  temper,  quietly  and  in¬ 
wardly.  Shirley  and  Rees  were  nowhere  to  be  seen 
and  it  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  send  them  out,  inex¬ 
perienced  as  they  were.  So  I  stumped  along  to  our 
right-flank  post,  told  them  to  pass  it  along  that  a 
patrol  was  going  out  from  right  to  left,  and  then 
started  sulkily  out  for  a  solitary  stroll  in  no-man’s- 
land.  I  felt  more  annoyed  with  Battalion  Head¬ 
quarters  than  with  the  enemy.  There  was  no  wire  in 
front  of  the  trench,  which  was,  of  course,  constructed 
for  people  facing  the  other  way,  I  counted  my  steps; 
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200  steps  Straight  ahead;  then  I  be-an  to  . 
presumptive  600  steps  to  the  left.  ButTt  £>7? 
count  your  steps  in  the  dart  amon?  shel  L] 
after  a  problematic  400  I  lost  confid^eno?'^  ’ 
made  pistol,  which  t  was  grlpif  1““ ‘3 

tUs  god-LsaJten  toof  3L  “ 

“ Bochastrong-post'  Add?'' 
ently  there  was  only  one  reascudno-  I..-  "fPPar- 

S^'relievSg  mySif  fSTt'S^Tb  WaJ 


»=ndy.  who.  as  f  t'S  3“£e  Iftl™'-' 
danger  I  had  encountered  ft  greatest 

lUSnfsVr"”  “isTn^d 
smdl  rfthM'trhimDh'ST°T  '"'ty 

1  of 


Dry-mouMTnlcMed  ofjudgment. 

netting  bunk  and  fSened 

deathly  c^old  and  seafonid  "h Wo  3  “'f 

vam  I  envied  the  snorers-  but  odours.  In 

tomed  to  lack  of  sleen  ^  ®  getong  accus- 

galping  some  picStS  w5^“ '‘™"  ^ 

F  idnar  tea  with  morose  enjoyment 
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Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  (which  had  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  Transport  who  were  eight  miles 
backtat  Blairville)  washing  wasn’t  possible;  but  I  con¬ 
trived  a  refreshing  shave,  utilizing  the  dregs  of  my  tea. 

By  ten  o’clock  I  was  above  ground  again,  in  charge 
of  a  fatigue  party.  We  went  half-way  back  to  St. 
Martin,  to  an  ammunition  dump,  whence  we  carried 
up  boxes  of  trench  mortar  boiribs.  I  carried  a  box 
myself,  as  the  conditions  were  vile  and  it  seemed  the 
only  method  of  convincing  the  men  that  it  had  to  be 
done.  We  were  out  nearly  seven  hours;  it  rained  all 
day  and  the  trenches  were  a  morass  of  glue-like  mud. 
The  unmitigated  misery  of  that  carrying  party  was  a 
typical  infantry  experience  of  discomfort  without 
actual  danger.  Even  if  the  ground  had  been  dry  the 
boxes  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  most  of  the  men, 
but  we  were  lucky  in  one  way;  the  wet  weather  was 
causing  the  artillery  to  spend  an  inactive  Sunday.  It 
was  a  yellow  corpse-like  day,  more  like  November 
than  April,  and  the  landscape  was  desolate  and  tree¬ 
less  What  Vv^e  were  doing  was  quite  unexceptional; 
miliions  of  soldiers  endured  the  same  sort  of  thing  and 
got  badly  shelled  into  the  bargain.  Nevertheless  I  can 
believe  that  my  party,  staggering  and  floundering 
under  its  loads,  would  have  made  an  impressive 
picture  of  “Despair”.  The  background,  too,  was  ap¬ 
propriate.  We  were  among  the  debris  of  the  intense 
bornbardment  often  days  before,  for  we  were  passing 
along  and  across  the  Hindenburg  Outpost  Trench, 
with  its  belt  of  wire  (fifty  yards  deep  in  |flaces;)  uctc 
and  there  these  rusty  jungles  had  been  flattened  by 
tanks.  The  Outpost  Trench  was  about  200  yards  trom 
the  Main  Trench,  which  was  now  our  front  hne.  it 
had  been  solidly  made,  ten  feet  deep,  with  timbered 
fire-steps,  splayed  sides,  and  timbered  steps  at  inter- 
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vals  to  front  and  rear  and  to  machine-gun  emplace¬ 
ments.  Now  it  was  wrecked  as  though  by  earthquake 
and  eruption.  Concrete  strong-posts  were  smashed 
and  tilted  sideways;  everywhere  the  chalky  soil  was 
pocked  and  pitted  with  huge  shell-holes;  and  wher¬ 
ever  we  looked  the  mangled  effigies  of  the  dead  were 
our  memento  moru  Shell-twisted  and  dismembered,  the 
Germans  maintained  the  violent  attitudes  in  which 
they  had  died.  The  British  had  mostly  been  killed  by 
bullets  or  bombs,  so  they  looked  more  resigned.  But 
I  can  remember  a  pair  of  hands  (nationality  unknown) 
which  protruded  from  the  soaked  ashen  soil  like  the 
roots  of  a  tree  turned  upside  down;  one  hand  seemed 
to  be  pointing  at  the  sky  with  an  accusing  gesture. 
Each  time  I  passed  that  place  the  protest  of  those 
fingers  became  more  expressive  of  an  appeal  to  God 
in  defiance  of  those  who  made  the  War.  Who  made 
the  War.  I  laughed  hysterically  as  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mud-stained  mind.  But  I  only  laughed 
mentally,  for  my  box  of  Stokes  gun  ammunition  left 
me  no  breath  to  spare  for  an  angry  guffaw.  And  the 
dead  were  the  dead;  this  was  no  time  to  be  pitying 
them  or  asking  silly  questions  about  their  outraged 
lives.  Such  sights  must  be  taken  for  granted,  I 
thought,  as  I  gasped  and  slithered  and  stumbled  with 
my  disconsolate  crew.  Floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
flooded  trench  was  the  mask  of  a  human  face  which 
had  detached  itself  from  the  skull. 

,  ■ 

PLASTERED  WITH  mud  and  soaked  to  the  skin, 
the  fatigue-party  clumped  down  the  steps  to  the 
Tunnel.  The  carrying  job  was  finished;  but  a  stimu¬ 
lating  surprise  awaited  me,  for  Leake  was  just  back 
from  Battalion  H.Q.  (somewhere  along  the  Tunnel) 
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and  he  breezily  informed  me  that  Fd  been  detailed  to 
take  command  of  a  hundred  bombers  in  the  attack 

which  had  been  arranged  for  next  rnmning.  ^  wen  j 

five  bombers  from  each  Company,  you  to  act  a„ 
reserve  for  the  Cameronians,”  he  remarked,  I  staie  . 
at  him  over  my  mug  of  reviving  but  ti'^nch-flavome 
tea  (made  with  chlorinated  water),  and  asked  him  to 
tell  me  some  more.  He  said:  “Well,  they’re  a>t  hazy 
about  it  at  Headquarters,  but  the  General  is  bngbt- 
fullv  keen  on  our  doing  an  underground  attack  along 
the  Tunnel,  as  well  as  along  the  mam  trerich  up  above. 
You’ve  sot  to  go  and  discuss  the  tactical  situatioi 
with  one^of  the  Company  commanders  ""P 
Line  on  our  right.”  All  that  I  knew  ^bout  the 
situation  was  that  if  one  went  along  the  Tunnel  one 
arrived  at  a  point  where  a  block  had  been  made  y 
blowing  it  in.  On  the  other  side  one  bumped  into  th 
Germans.  Above  ground  there  was  ^bamer  and  th 
situation  was  similar.  Bombing  along  a  Tunnel  in  tne 
dark  .  .  .  Had  the  War  Office  issued  a  text  bopk  on 
the  s'ubiect?  ...  I  lit  my  pipe,  but  failed  to  enjoy  it, 
probabirbecause  the  stewed  tea  had  left  such  a  queer 

'^^^Ru^natffig^on  the  comfortless  responsibihty  im- 
noSZ  me  by  this  enterprise,  I  waited  until  night¬ 
fall  Then  a  superbly  cheerful  little  guide  bustled  me 
along  a  maze  of  waterlogged  ditches  unti  I  found 
myself  in  a  small  dug-out  with  some  b^ieudly  Scotch 
officers  and  a  couple  of  flame-wagging  Jbe 

dug-out  felt  more  like  old  times  than  the  Hindenbuig 
Tunnel  but  the  officers  made  me  feel  incompete 
and  uninformed,  for  they  were  loquacious  about  local 
trench  tonography  which  meant  nothing  to  my  nwly- 
So  I  puffed  out  my  Military  Cross 
ribbon  (the  dug-out  contained  two  others),  nodded 


my  head  knowingly^  and  took  an  acquiescent  share 
in  the  discussion  of  the  strategic  situation.  Details  of 
organization  were  offered  me  and  I  made  a  few 
smudgy  notes.  The  Cams,  didnh  think  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  my  party  being  called  on  to  support 
them,  and  they  were  hoping  that  the  underground 
attack  would  be  eliminated  from  operation  orders. 

I  emerged  from  the  desperation  jollity  of  their  little 
den  with  only  a  blurred  notion  of  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  objective  was  to  clear  the  trench  for  500 
yards  while  other  battalions  went  over  the  top  on  our 
left  to  attack  Fontaine-les-Croiselles.  But  I  was,  at  the 
best  of  times,  only  an  opportunist  officer;  technical 
talk  in  the  Army  always  made  me  feel  mutely  ineffi¬ 
cient.  And  now  I  was  floundering  home  in  the  dark 
to  organize  my  command,  put  something  plausible  on 
paper,  and  take  it  along  to  the  Adjutant.  If  only  I 
could  consult  the  Doctor,  I  thought;  for  he  was 
back  from  leave,  though  I  hadn’t  seen  him  yet.  It 
seemed  to  me,  in  my  confused  and  exhausted  con¬ 
dition,  that  I  was  at  a  crisis  in  my  military  career; 
and,  as  usual,  my  main  fear  was  that  I  should  make 
a  fool  of  myself.  The  idea  of  making  a  fool  of  oneself 
in  that  murderous  mix-up  now  appears  to  me  rather 
a  ludicrous  one;  for  I  see  myself  merely  as  a  blunder¬ 
ing  flustered  little  beetle;  and  if  someone  happens  to 
put  his  foot  on  a  beetle,  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the 
unlucky  insect  of  having  made  a  fool  of  itself.  When 
I  got  back  to  Leake  and  Rees  and  Shirley  I  felt  so  lost 
and  perplexed  that  I  went  straight  on  to  B  att  alion  H .  Q. 

The  Tunnel  was  a  few  inches  higher  than  a  tall  man 
walking  upright;  it  was  fitted  with  bunks  and  recessed 
rooms;  in  places  it  was  crowded  with  men  of  various 
units,  but  there  were  long  intervals  of  unwholesome¬ 
smelling  solitude.  Prying  my  way  along  with  an  elec- 
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trie  torch,  I  fflimpsed  an  assortment  of  vague  shapes, 
£xes  tins,  fragmU  of  broken 

mattresses.  It  seemed  a  long  way  to  Headquarters, 
and  the  Tunnel  was  memorable  but  not  fortifying  to  a 
fatigued  eVorer  who  hadn’t  slept  for  more  than  an 
hoS  at  a  stretch  or  taken  his  clothes  off  since  last 
Tuesday.  Once,  when  I  tripped  and  recovered  my 
self  by  grabbing  the  wall,  my  tentative  patch  of 
brightness  revealed  somebody  half  hidden  made 
blanket  Not  a  very  clever  spot  to  be  taking  a  nap, 
Sought,  as  I  stooped  to  shake  him  by  the  shouWen 
He  refused  to  wake  up,  so  I  gave  him  a  kick.  . 

wLt  vou  where’s  Battalion  Headquarters?  My 
““  esTe're  on  edge;  and  wha.  right  had  ».e  » 
liavina-  a  good  sleep,  when  I  never  seemed  to  get  tiye 
minufes’  rest^  .  .  •  Then  my  beam  settled  on  the  livid 
face  of  a  dead  German  ^^ose  fingersstilUlutched  the 
blackened  gash  on  his  neck.  .  .  .  Stumbling  , 
could  only  mutter  to  myself  that  this  was  really 
St  too  thkk  (That,  however,  was  an  exaggeratmn; 

there  is  nothing  cellal  Tm 

Fiirnnean  War,  or  a  squashed  beetle  in  a  cellai.j  a 

Headquarters  I  found  the  wSed 

and  preoccupied  with  clerical  work  He  had^eo 
in  an  office  at  accountancy,  I  believe,  before  the  war, 
and  now  most  of  his  fighting  was  done  writing, 
though  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  br^e 
and  indefatigable  platoon  commander.  He  told  me 
that  the  underground  attack  had  been  washed  out  by 

aprovTdentialLunter-orderfromDivision^^a^^^^^^^ 

me  to  send  my  organization  scheme  along  as  soon  as 
posSle  “Rilhtii”  I  replied,  and 
Lck  again  feeling  the  reverse  of  my  reply  .  By  a  stroKe 
of  luck  I  discovered  Ralph  Wilmot,  sitting  y 
2lfS  a  smaU  recessed  room-his  dark  hair  smoothly 
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brushed  and  his  countenance  pensive  but  unper¬ 
turbed.  He  might  conceivably  have  been  twiddling  a 
liqueur  glass  in  a  Piccadilly  restaurant.  U nfortunately 
he  had  no  liquid  refreshment  to  offer,  but  his  philo¬ 
sophic  way  of  greeting  me  was  a  consolation  and  in 
him  I  confided  my  dilemma.  With  an  understanding 
air  he  assumed  his  monocle,  deliberated  for  a  while, 
snuffed  the  candle  wick  and  wrote  out  an  authorita¬ 
tive  looking  document  headed  “Organization  of  F.F. 
Parties”.  The  gist  of  it  was  “15  Bombers  (each  carry¬ 
ing  5  grenades).  5  Carriers  (also  act  as  bayonet  men). 

I  Full  Rank.”  There  wasn’t  much  in  it,  he  remarked, 
as  he  appended  “a  little  bit  of  skite  about  consolida¬ 
tion  and  defensive  flanks”.  It  certainly  looked  simple 
enough  when  it  was  done,  though  I  had  been  at  my 
wits’  end  about  it. 

While  he  was  fixing  up  my  future  for  me  I  gazed 
around  and  thought  what  a  queer  refuge  I’d  found  for 
what  might  possibly  be  my  final  night  on  earth.  Dug- 
out  though  it  was,  the  narrow  chamber  contained  a 
foggy  mirror  and  a  clock.  The  clock  wasn’t  ticking, 
but  its  dumb  face  stared  at  me,  an  idiot  reminder  of 
real  rooms  and  desirable  domesticity.  Outside  the 
doorless  doorway  people  were  continually  passing  in 
both  directions  with  a  sound  of  shuffling  feet  and 
mumbling  voices.  I  caught  sight  of  a  red-capped  Staff 
Officer,  and  a  party  of  sappers  carrying  picks  and 
shovels.  The  Tunnel  was  a  sort  of  highway  and  the 
night  had  brought  a  considerable  congestion  of  traffic. 
When  we’d  sent  my  document  along  to  the  Adjutant 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  except  sit  and  wait 
for  operation  orders.  It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock. 

As  evidence  of  my  own  soldierly  qualities  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  declare  that  we  eagerly  discussed 
every  aspect  of  the  situation  as  regards  next  morning’s 
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attack  But  the  truth  is  that  we  said  nothing  at  all 

Som  i..  The  thing  had  to  be  f 

aD  end  of  it  (until  zero  hour).  The  hngaciier  ana 

to  sTX(none  ioo  bright  at  map-references)  were 

hoptarm  satisfy  (vicariously)  General 
(who’d  got  an  unpopular  bee  in  to  bonnet  “ 

Rum  Ration,  and  had  ordered  an  impossible  taij  *wo 
months  ago  'which  had  been  prevented  by_  a  protn- 
dential  thlw  and  caused  numerous  deaths  in  a  sub¬ 
sequently  sacrificed  battalion).  rnros  Com- 

Whincop  was  hoping  to  satisfy  porps  <oom 
mander  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  at  all,  except  tti 
£  had  insulted  our  Colonel  on  the  ^  -^^rny 
The  Corps  Commander  hoped  to  satisfy  the  Army 
Smman^der,  who  had  as  -ual  mforrned  us^ 

S-through”.  (It  is 

dlhrmontS“X‘riSs".“  And  the  Army  Com- 
minder  I  suppose,  was  in  telephomc  coinmumcation 
S  t?e  CoXander-in-Chief,  who  with  ogje^n 

Marshal  Foch,  was  hoping  to  sam^l^»  K  S  ^ 
Country.  Such  being  the  case,  Wilinpt  tnyseii 
were  tuUy  justified  in  leaving  the  situation  to  the  care 
of  the  military  caste  who  were  making 

Opportunity  for  obtaining  je^iaWrbtas 

and  reputations  for  l“an  only  plead  th! 

rj^mqfic  and  captious  about  tnem  i  can  y  F 

need  for  a  few^minutes’  post-war  retahation  Lrt  th 
Staff  write  their  own  books  about  the  Gre  ^  7 

L  The  Infantry  were  biased  against  them,  and  their 

authentic  story  will  be  readwth  nd 

As  for  our  conversation  between  ten  o  clo“  ana 
midnight  (when  my  operation  orders  arrived  from  the 
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Adjutant)  I  suppose  it  was  a  form  of  drugj  since  it  was 
confined  to  pleasant  retrospections  of  peace,  Wilmot 
was  well  acquainted  with  my  part  of  the  world  and 
he’d  come  across  many  of  our  local  worthies.  So  we 
were  able  to  make  a  little  tour  of  the  Kentish  Weald 
and  the  Sussex  border^  as  though  on  a  couple  of 
mental  bicycles.  In  imagination  we  cycled  along  on  a 
fine  summer  afternooUj  passing  certain  milestones 
which  will  always  be  inseparable  from  my  life  history. 
Outside  Squire  Maundle’s  park  gate  we  shared  a  dis¬ 
tinct  picture  of  his  angular  attitudes  while  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  golf-ball  among  the  bell-tinklings  and 
baaings  of  sheep  on  the  sunny  slopes  above  Amble- 
hurst  (always  followed  by  a  taciturn  black  retriever). 
Much  has  been  asserted  about  the  brutalized  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  to  which  soldiers  were  reduced  by  life 
in  the  Front  Line;  I  do  not  deny  this,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  suggest  that  there  was  a  proportionate  amount  of 
simple-minded  sentimentality.  As  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  no  topic  could  be  too  homely  for  the  trenches. 

Thus,  while  working  parties  and  machine-gunners 
filed  past  the  door  with  hollow  grumbling  voices,  our 
private  recess  in  the  Hindenburg  Tunnel  was  precari¬ 
ously  infused  with  evocations  of  rural  England  and 
we  challenged  our  surroundings  with  remembrances 
of  parish  names  and  farm-houses  with  friendly  faces. 
A  cottage  garden  was  not  an  easy  idea  to  recover  con¬ 
vincingly.  .  .  .  Bees  among  yellow  wall-flowers  on  a 
warm  afternoon.  The  smell  of  an  apple  orchard  in 
autumn. . . .  Such  details  were  beyond  our  evocation. 
But  they  were  implied  when  I  mentioned  Squire 
Maundle  in  his  four-wheeled  dogcart,  rumbling  along 
the  Dumbridge  Road  to  attend  a  County  Council 
Meeting. 

•ic  .  .  ic  ic 
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The  SS 

dezvous  at  2.30  a.m.  g  greatest  care  will  be 

in  shafts  near  C  any  Party  keeps  to  one 

taken  that  each  separate  e  p  y  j-g  ^e  in 

,aeof.h=  “hX,  suitably  split, 

the  trench  at  the  be  absolute  silence  naust  be 

The  necessity  of  ties  (under  2nd  Lt. 

impressed  on  all  men.  ”  q.C.  Camer- 

Sherston)  will  come  under  th-gder^.°g  ^ 

onians  at  zero  minu  '  .  fQ  Q  C  Cameronians 

lies  will  acUiaison^n^  reporU 

t"?pi'Sassage%  cleat  for  runners, 

rr^nSfriJte 

sitthrough,wecarriedonwithourwo 

StS^TcricLr^^^^^ 

'^^'iTweytJeSeThing  our  elbows,  a  blurred 
on  which  we  ^  ^  me  from  the  foggy  mirror 

version  01  my  lace  loo  T-Tn-ninp-  that  this  was 

with  an  effect  f ”T*e  ^ 

ESSeSSfln"rl?nl»^ 

S.syf=VTSrH|5^ 

r^gra^^Ve^:  Xf.fwasfft  a  tltne  for 
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conversational  amenities,  so  I  sat  self-consciously 
while  the  drumming  din  upstairs  was  doing  its  utmost 
to  achieve  a  reassuring  climax.  Three  o’clock  arrived. 
The  tick-tacking  telephone-orderly  in  a  corner  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  that  the  attack  had  started.  They 
were  over  the  barrier  now,  and  bombing  up  the 
trench.  The  Cameronian  Colonel  and  his  Adjutant 
conversed  in  the  constrained  undertones  of  men  who 
expect  disagreeable  news.  The  Colonel  was  a  fine 
looking  man,  but  his  well-disciplined  face  was  haggard 
with  anxiety.  Dunning  sat  in  another  corner,  serious 
and  respectful,  with  his  natural  jollity  ready  to  come 
to  the  surface  whenever  it  was  called  for. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes’  tension  the  Colonel 
exclaimed  abruptly,  “Good  God,  I  wish  I  knew  how 
they’re  doing!”  .  .  .  And  then,  as  if  regretting  his 
manifestation  of  feeling,  “No  harm  in  having  a  bit  of 
cake,  anyhow.”  There  was  a  large  home-made  cake 
on  the  table.  I  was  offered  a  slice,  which  I  munched 
with  embarrassment.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  business  to 
be  there  at  all,  let  alone  helping  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
Colonel’s  cake,  which  was  a  jolly  good  one.  I  couldn’t 
believe  that  these  competent  officers  were  counting  on 
me  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  if  I  were  required  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  upstairs.  Then  the 
telephone-orderly  announced  that  communication 
with  Captain  Macnair’s  headquarters  had  broken 
down;  after  that  the  suspense  continued  monoton¬ 
ously.  I  had  been  sitting  there  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  when  it  became  evident  that  somebody  was  de¬ 
scending  the  steps  in  a  hurry.  H.Q^.  must  have  kept 
its  cooking  utensils  on  the  stairs,  for  the  visitor  arrived 
outside  the  doorway  in  a  clattering  cascade  of  pots  and 
pans.  He  was  a  breathless  and  dishevelled  sergeant, 
who  blurted  out  an  incoherent  statement  about  their 
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having  been  driven  back  after  advancing  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  While  the  Colonel  questioned  him  m  a  quiet 
and  controlled  voice  I  rose  stiffly  to  rny  feet.  I  don  t 
remember  saying  anything  or  receiving  any  oiders, 
but  I  felt  that  the  Cameronian  officers  were  sensitive 
to  the  delicacy  of  my  situation.  There  was  no  question 
of  another  slice  of  home-made  cake.  Their  unuttered 
comment  was,  “Well,  old  chap,  I  suppose  you  re  for 


Leaving  them  to  get  what  satisfaction  they  could 
from  the  sergeant’s  story,  I  grinned  stupidly  at 
Dunning,  popped  my  helmet  on  my  head,  and  made 
for  the  stairway.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  be  doing 
something  definite  at  last,  for  without  pausing  to  think 
I  started  off  with  the  section  of  twenty-five  who  were 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Sergeant  Baldock  got  ^ern  on 
the  move  at  once,  although  they  were  chilled  and 
drowsy  after  sitting  there  for  over  three  hours,  ^one 
of  them  would  have  been  any  the  worse  for  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  rum  at  that  particular  moment.  In  contrast  to 
the  wearisome  candlelight  of  the  lower  regions,  the 
outdoor  world  was  bright  and  breezy;  animated  also 
by  enough  noise  to  remind  me  that  some  sort  of  batt  e 
was  going  on.  As  we  bustled  along,  the  flustered  little 

contingentatmyheelsrevivedfromits  numbness.  Ihad 

no  idea  what  I  was  going  to  do;  our  destination  iras 
in  the  brain  of  the  stooping  Cameronian  guide  who 
trotted  ahead  of  me.  On  the  way  we  picked  up  a  aer  e- 
Hct  Lewis  gun,  which  I 

though  there  was  no  ammunition  with  At  the  risK 
of  being  accused  of  “taking  the  wrong  half  of  the  con¬ 
versation”  (a  favourite  phrase  of  Aunt  Evelyn  s)  i 
must  say  that  I  felt  quite  confident.  (Looking  back  on 
that  emergency  from  my  arm-chair,  I  find  some  i 
culty  in  believing  that  I  was  there  at  all.)  For  about 
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ten  minutes  we  dodged  and  stumbled  up  a  narrov 
winding  trench.  The  sun  was  shining;  large  neutra 
clouds  voyaged  willingly  with  the  wind;  I  felt  in¬ 
tensely  alive  and  rather  out  of  breath.  Suddenly  we 
came  into  the  main  trench,  and  where  it  was  widest 
we  met  the  Cameronians.  I  must  have  picked  up  a 
bomb  on  the  way,  for  I  had  one  in  my  hand  when  I 
started  my  conversation  with  young  Captain  Macnair. 
Our  encounter  was  more  absurd  than  impressive. 
Macnair  and  his  exhausted  men  were  obviously  going 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  was  an  incautious  new¬ 
comer.  Consequently  I  had  the  advantage  of  him 
while  he  told  me  that  the  Germans  were  all  round 
them  and  they’d  run  out  of  bombs.  Feeling  myself  to 
be,  for  the  moment,  an  epitome  of  Flintshire  infalli¬ 
bility,  I  assumed  an  air  of  jaunty  unconcern;  tossing 
my  bomb  carelessly  from  left  hand  to  right  and  back 
again,  I  inquired,  ‘^But  where  are  the  Germans?”— 
adding  ‘T  can’t  see  any  of  them.”  This  effrontery  had 
its  effect  (though  for  some  reason  I  find  it  difficult 
to  describe  this  scene  without  disliking  my  own  be¬ 
haviour).  The  Cameronian  officers  looked  around 
them  and  recovered  their  composure.  Resolved  to 
show  them  what  intrepid  reinforcements  we  were,  I 
assured  Macnair  that  he  needn’t  worry  any  more  and 
we’d  soon  put  things  straight.  I  then  led  my  party 
past  his,  halted  them,  and  went  up  the  trench  with 
Sergeant  Baldock — an  admirably  impassive  little  man 
who  never  ceased  to  behave  like  a  perfectly  trained 
and  confidential  man-servant.  After  climbing  over 
some  sort  of  barricade,  we  went  about  fifty  yards  with¬ 
out  meeting  anyone.  Observing  a  good  many  Mills 
bombs  lying  about  in  little  heaps,  I  sent  Baldock  back 
to  have  them  collected  and  carried  further  up  the 
trench.  Then,  with  an  accelerated  heart  beat,  I  went 
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Lmbs-  we  went  round  the  next  bay.  -^-.^ere  my  ^ 
venturous  ardour  experienced  a  ®ober“g  sh  k. 

fair-haired  Scotch  pnvate  was  rey 

trpnrh  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  His  tace  was  gicy 
and  serene  ^and  his  eyes  stared  emptily  at  tlm  sky. 
few  yards  further  on  the  body  of  a  GerrnM  officer  lay 
crumpled  up  and  still.  The  wounded  Gameroman 
m  to  fed  angry,  and  I  slung  a  couple  of  bombs  at 

our  invisible  enemies,  receiving  in  rep  yan  gg  | 

which  exploded  harmlessly  behind  me.  After  that  l 
went  bombing  busily  along,  while  the  corpora  (“ore 
artful  and  efficient  than  I  was)  dodged  in  and  out  o 
the  saps— a  precaution  which  I  should  have  forgotten. 

Betwera  us  we  created  quite  a  y 

siveness  and  in  this  manner  arrived  at  our  objective 
SSgetting  more  than  afew  glimpsea  of  retteaung 
field-grey  figures.  I  had  no  idea  where  our  objective 
was,  bul  the  corporal  informed  me  that  we  had 
reached  it,  and  he  seemed  to  know  his  i 

curiously  enough,  was  the  first  time  eithei  of  us  had 

^^The  whSe  affair  had  been  so  easy  that  I  f^t  bbe 
pushing  forward  until  we  bumped  into  something 
more  definite.  But  the  corporal  had  a  cooler  head 
and  he  advised  discretion.  I  told  him  to  remain  wh^e 
he  was  and  started  to  explore  a  narrow  sap  on  the  lett 
side  of  the  trench.  (Not  that  it  matters  whether  it  was 
on  the  left  side  or  the  right,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  detail  I  can  remember;  and  when  all  is  said  an 
done,  the  War  was  mainly  a  matter  of  holes  and 
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ditches.)  ^at  I  expected  to  find  along  that  san  T 
can  t  say.  Finding  nothing,  I  stopped  to  listen.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  noise  of  the  attack  alone  the 
line  A  machine-guns  tapped,  spiteful  and  spas¬ 
modic.  High  up  in  the  fresh  blue  sky  an  aeroplane 
droned  and  glinted.  I  thought  what  a  queer  state  of 
things  It  all  was,  and  then  decided  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  surrounding  country.  This  was  a  mistake  which 
ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  my  terrestrial  adventures 
for  no  sooner  had  I  popped  my  silly  head  out  of  the 
sap  than  I  felt  a  stupendous  blow  in  the  back  between 
my  shoulders.  My  first  notion  was  that  a  bomb  had 
lit  me  froin  behind,  but  what  had  really  happened 
was  that  I  had  been  sniped  from  in  front.  Anyhow 
my  foolhardy  attitude  toward  the  Second  Battle  of 
the  bcarpe  had  been  instantaneously  altered  for  the 
worse.  I  leant  agmnst  the  side  of  the  sap  and  shut  mv 
eyes.  .  .  When  I  reopened  them  Sergeant  Baldock 
was  beside  me,  discreet  and  sympathetic,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  discovered  that  I  wasn’t  dead.  He  helped 
me  back  to  the  trench,  gently  investigated  my  wound 
put  a  field-dressing  on  it,  and  left  me  sitting  there 
while  he  went  to  bring  up  some  men. 

of  being  deflated  and  sorry  for 
^^el  rabidly  heroical  again,  but  in 
a  slightly ^flferent  style,  since  I  was  now  a  wounded 
nero,  wdh  my  arm  in  a  superfluous  sling.  All  mv 
seventy-five  men  were  now  on  the  scene  (nfinus  a  few 
who  had  been  Imocked  out  by  our  own  sheUs,  which 
short)  I  can  remember  myself  talking 
volubly  to  a  laconic  Stokes-gun  officer,  who  had  ap- 
^  nowhere_with  his  weapon  and  a  couple  of 
^sistants.  I  felt  that  I  must  make  one  more  onslaught 
before  I  turned  my  back  on  the  War  and  my  only  idea 
was  to  collect  all  available  ammunition  and  then  re- 
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new  the  attack  while  the  Stokes-gun  officer  put  up  an 
enthusiastic  barrage.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any¬ 
thing  else  was  happening  on  Allenby’s  Army  Front  ex¬ 
cept  my  own  little  show.  My  over-strained  nerves  had 
wrought  me  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  I 
was  ready  for  any  suicidal  exploit.  This  convulsive 
energy  might  have  been  of  some  immediate  value  had 
there  been  any  objective  for  it.  But  there  was  none; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  inaugurate  anything  rash 
and  irrelevant  Dunning  arrived  to  relieve  me.  His  air 
of  competent  unconcern  sobered  me  down,  but  I  was 
still  inflamed  with  the  offensive  spirit  and  my  impetu¬ 
osity  was  only  snuffed  out  by  a  written  order  from 
the  Cameronian  Colonel,  who  forbade  any  further 
advance  owing  to  the  attack  having  failed  elsewhere. 
My  ferocity  fizzled  out  then,  and  I  realized  that  I  had 
a  raging  thirst.  As  I  was  starting  my  return  journey 
(I  must  have  known  then  that  nothing  could  stop  me 
till  I  got  to  England)  the  M.O.  came  sauntering  up 
the  trench  with  the  detached  demeanour  of  a  gentle 
botanist.  “Trust  him  to  be  up  there  having  a  look 
round,’"  I  thought.  Within  four  hours  of  leaving  it  I 
was  back  in  the  Tunnel. 

■k  k  k 

Back  at  Battalion  Headquarters  in  the  Tunnel  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  Colonel  and  Adjutant  generous  con¬ 
gratulations  on  my  supposedly  dashing  display.  In 
the  emergency  candlelight  of  that  draughty  cellar  re¬ 
cess  I  bade  them  good-bye  with  voluble  assurances 
that  I  should  be  back  in  a  few  weeks;  but  I  was  so 
overstrained  and  excited  that  my  assurances  were' 
noises  rather  than  notions.  Probably  I  should  have 
been  equally  elated  without  my  wound;  but  if  un¬ 
wounded,  Fd  have  been  still  up  at  the  Block  with  the 
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bombing  parties.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  tha- 
happened  to  me  could  relieve  Battalion  H.O .  of  it. 
burdens.  The_ Adjutant  would  go  on  till  he  ^pped 
for  he  had  an  inexhaustible  sense  of  duty.  I  neve? Lw 
him  again;  he  was  killed  in  the  autumn  up  at  Ypres 
.  .  .  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  remember  that  I  si£l5 
grimly  and  departed  reticently.  But  the  “bombing 
s  ow  had  increased  my  self-importance,  and  mv 
^odus  from  the  Front  Line  was  a  garrulous  one.  A 
German  bullet  had  passed  through  me  leaving  a  neat 
hole  near  my  right  shoulder-blade  and  this  patrfotic 
perforation  had  made  a  different  man  of  me.  I  now 
looked  at  the  War,  which  diad  been  a  monstrom 
yrant,  mth  hberated  eyes.  For  the  time  beinTl  had 

‘rhTi  ™yself  a  private  individual 

The  first  stage  of  my  return  journey  took  me  to  the 
Advanced  Dressing  Station  at  Henin.  My  Lrvint 
went  with  me,  carrying  my  haversack.  He  was  a 
a  middle-aged  man  who  always  did  his 

alona  While  we  picked  our  way 

broken  ground  of  Henin  Hill  I  continued 

again  to  recover  breath 
and  take  a  last  stare  at  the  bhghted  slope  where  yester- 

The  sky  was  now  overcast  and  the  landscaoe 

sided,  and  we  seemed  to  be  walking  in  a  waste  land 

figure  could  ^ere  and  there. 

Station  som>nftl  °  Dressing 

titation,  some  of  them  carrying  stretchers.  ^ 

low?7.  imd.day  stagnation  which  usually  fol- 
lowed  an  early  mormng  attack.  The  Dressing  Stition 

iZ  woundir  crowded  with  groan- 

mg  wounded.  Two  doctors  were  doing  wha?  they 
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could  for  men  who  had  paid  a  heavy  price  for  their 
freedom.  My  egocentricity  diminished  among  all  that 
agony.  I  remember  listening  to  an  emotional  padre 
who  was  painfully  aware  that  he  could  do  nothing 
except  stand  about  and  feel  sympathetic.  The  com 
solations  of  the  Church  of  England  weren’t  much  in 
demand  at  an  Advance  Dressing  Station.  I  was  there 
myself  merely  to  go  through  the  formality  of  being 
labelled  “walking  wounded”.  I  was  told  to  go  on  to  a 
place  called  “B.  Echelon”,  which  meant  another 
three  miles  of  muddy  walking.  Beat  to  the  world,  I 
reached  B.  Echelon,  and  found  our  Quartermaster  in 
a  tent  with  several  officers  newly  arrived  from  the 
Base  and  one  or  two  back  from  leave.  Stimulated  by 
a  few  gulps  of  whisky  and  water,  I  renewed  my  volu¬ 
bility  and  talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen  until  the  kind 
Qua,rtermaster  put  me  into  the  mess-cart  which 
carried  me  to  a  crossroad  where  I  waited  for  a 
motor  bus.  There,  after  a  long  wait,  I  shook  hands 
with  my  servant,  and  the  handshake  seemed  to  epito¬ 
mize  my  good-bye  to  the  Second  Battalion.  I  thanked 
him  for  looking  after  me  so  well;  but  one  couldn’t 
wish  a  man  luck  when  he  was  going  back  to  the 
Hindenburg  Trench.  It  may  be  objected  that  my 
attitude  towards  the  Western  Front  was  too  intimate; 
but  this  was  a  question  of  two  human  beings,  one  of 
whom  was  getting  out  of  it  comfortably  while  the 
other  went  back  to  take  his  chance  in  the  world’s 
worst  war.  ...  In  the  bus,  wedged  among  “walking 
wounded”,  I  was  aware  that  I  had  talked  quite 
enough.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  we  bumped  and 
swayed  along  ruined  roads  till  we  came  to  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Station  at  Warlencourt.  It  was 
seven  o’clock  and  all  I  got  that  rdght  was  a  cup  of 
BovrU  and  an  anti-tetanus  injection. 
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The  place  was  overcrowded  with  bad  cases  and  I 
had  to  wait  until  after  midnight  for  a  bed.  I  remem¬ 
ber  sitting  in  a  chair  listening  to  the  rain  pelting  on 
the  roof  of  the  tent  and  the  wailing  of  a  wintry  wind. 
I  was  too  exhausted  to  sleep;  my  head  had  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  its  thoughts^  which  continued  to  re-echo  my 
good-bye  garrulities;  the  injection  had  made  me  feel 
chilly  and  queer,  and  my  wound  began  to  be  painful. 
But  I^was  able  to  feel  sorry  for  ^hhe  poor  old  Bat¬ 
talion’’  (which  was  being  relieved  that  night)  and  to 
be  thankful  for  my  owm  lucky  escape. 

•What  I’d  been  through  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  sort  of  thing  that  many  soldiers  endured  over  and 
over  again;  nevertheless  I  condoled  with  myself  on 
having  had  no  end  of  a  bad  time. 

Next  afternoon  a  train  (with  500  men  and  35 
officers,  on  board)  conveyed  me  to  a  Base  Hospital. 
My  memoiies  of  that  train  are  strange  and  rather  ter¬ 
rible,  for  it  carried  a  cargo  of  men  in  whose  minds  the 
horrors  they  had  escaped  from  were  still  vitalized  and 
violent.  Many  of  us  still  had  the  caked  mud  of  the 
war  zone  on  our  boots  and  clothes,  and  every  band¬ 
aged  man  was  accompanied  by  his  battle  experience, 
^though  many  of  them  talked  lightly  and  even 
facetiously  about  it,  there  was  an  aggregation  of 
enormities  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  train.  I  over¬ 
heard  some  slightly  wounded  officers  who  were  ex¬ 
citedly  remembering  their  adventures  up  at  Wan- 
court,  where  they’d  been  bombed  out  of  a  trench  in 

the  dark.  Their  jargoning  voices  mingled  with  the 
rumble  and  throb  of  the  train  as  it  journeyed— so 

the  environing  gloom, 
i he  front  Line  was  behind  us;  but  it  could  lay  its 
hand  on  our  hearts,  though  its  bludgeoning  reality 
climimshed  with  every  mile.  It  was  as  if  we  were  pur- 


sued  by  the  Arras  Battle  which  had  now  become  a 
huge  and  horrible  idea.  We  might  be  boastful  or 
sagely  reconstructive  about  our  experience,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  different  characters.  But  our  minds 
were  still  out  of  breath  and  our  inmost  thoughts  in 
disorderly  retreat  from  bellowing  darkness  and  men 
dying  out  in  shell-holes  under  the  desolation  of  return¬ 
ing  daylight.  We  were  the  survivors;  few  among  us 
would  ever  tell  the  truth  to  our  friends  and  relations 
in  England.  We  were  carrying  something  in  our 
heads  which  belonged  to  us  alone,  and  to  those  we 
hadieft  behind  us  in  the  battle.  There  were  dying  men, 
too,  on  board  that  Red  Cross  train,  men  dying  for 
their  country  in  comparative  comfort. 

We  reached  our  destination  after  midnight,  and  the 
next  day  I  was  able  to  write  in  my  diary:  'T  am  still 
feeling  warlike  and  quite  prepared  to  go  back  to  the 
Battalion  in  a  few  weeks;  I  am  told  that  my  w^ound 
will  be  healed  in  a  fortnight.  The  doctor  here  says  I 
am  a  lucky  man  as  the  bullet  missed  my  jugular  vein 
and  spine  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  I  know  it  w^ould  be 
better  for  me  not  to  go  back  to  England,  where  I 
should  probably  be  landed  for  at  least  three  months 
and  then  have  all  the  hell  of  returning  again  in  July 
or  August.''  But  in  spite  of  my  self-defensive  scribble 
I  was  in  London  on  Friday  evening,  and  by  no  means 
sorry  to  be  carried  through  the  crowd  of  patriotic 
spectators  at  Charing  Gross  Station.  My  stretcher 
was  popped  into  an  ambulance  which  took  me  to  a 
'  big  hospital  at  Denmark  Hill.  At  Charing  Gross  a 
woman  handed  me  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  leaflet  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  who  earnestly  advised  me  to 
lead  a  clean  life  and  attend  Holy  Communion, 
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PART  NINE:  HOSPITAL  AND 
CONVALESCENCE 


The  FIRST  days  were  like  lying  in  a  boat 

Drifting,  drifting,  I  watched  the  high  sunlit 
winaows  or  the  firelight  that  flickered  and  glowS  on 
the  ceiling  when  the  ward  was  falling  asleep.  Outside 

servicfwoSd^T^^^  invading  the  home- 

Icould  h.i^  If®',  f and  sometimes 
and  nfmhlf  f  singing.  Even  the  screech 

and  rumble  of  electric  trams  was  a  friendly  sound- 

tmms  meant  safety;  the  troops  in  the  trenchesThoue-ht 
about  trams  v^th  affection.  With  an  exquisite  seme 
of  languor  and  release  I  lifted  my  hand  tl  touch  the 
narcissuses  by  my  bed.  They  were  symbols  of  an 

immaculate  spirit— creatures  whose  faces  knew 
nothing  of  War  s  demented  language. 

_For  a  week,  perhaps,  I  could  dream  that  for  me  the 
War  was  over,  because  I’d  got  a  neat  hole  through  me 

a  blth  ^  Buf  I  ""g®  forbade  me  to^ have 

itv  T  hi  I  from  my  mental  immun- 

ity,  I  began  to  think;  and  my  thoughts  warned  me 
that  my  second  time  out  in  France  had  alte?S  S? 

of  mind  could 

my  attitude  war  experiences;  and 

my  attitude  toward  civilians  implied  that  tlipv 

couldn’t  understand  and  that  it  wafno  eSthly  I" 
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trying  to  explain  things  to  them.  Visitors  were,  of 
course,  benevolent  and  respectful;  my  wound  was 
adequate  evidence  that  Fd  “been  in  the  thick  of  it^’, 
and  I  allowed  myself  to  hint  at  heroism  and  its  attend¬ 
ant  horrors.  But  as  might  have  been  expected  my 
behaviour  varied  with  my  various  visitors;  or  rather 
it  would  have  done  so  had  my  visitors  been  more 
various.  My  inconsistencies  might  become  tedious  if 
tabulated  collectively,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
following  imaginary  instances. 

Some  Senior  Officer  under  whom  Fd  served:  Modest, 
politely  subordinate,  strongly  imbued  with  the 
“spirit  of  the  Regiment’^  and  quite  ready  to  go  out 
again.  “Awfully  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  sir.’’ 
Feeling  that  I  ought  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  salute, 
and  that  it  would  be  appropriate  and  pleasant  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  “some  of  my  people”  (preferably  of 
impeccable  social  status).  Willingness  to  discuss  active 
service  technicalities  and  revive  memories  of  shared 
front-line  experience. 

Middle-aged  or  elderly  Male  Civilian:  Tendency  (in 
response  to  sympathetic  gratitude  for  services  rendered 
to  King  and  Country)  to  assume  haggard  facial  aspect 
of  one  who  had  “been  through  hell”.  Inclination  to 
wish  that  my  wound  was  a  bit  worse  than  it  actually 
was,  and  have  nurses  hovering  round  with  discreet 
reminders  that  my  strength  musn’t  be  overtaxed. 
Inability  to  reveal  anything  crudely  horrifying  to 
civilian  sensibilities.  “Oh  yes.  I’ll  be  out  there  again 
by  the  autumn.”  (Grimly  wan  reply  to  suggestions 
that  I  was  now  honourably  qualified  for  a  home  ser¬ 
vice  job.)  Secret  antagonism  to  all  uncomplimentary 
references  to  the  German  Army. 

Charming  Sister  of  Brother  Officer:  Jocular,  talkative, 
debonair,  and  difiSdently  heroic.  Wishful  to  be  wear- 
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ing  all  possible  medal-ribbons  on  pyjama  jacket.  Able 
to  furnish  a  bright  account  of  her  brother  (if  still  at 
^  suppressing  all  unpalatable  facts  about 

the  W  ar.  Jolly  decent  of  you  to  blow  in  and  see  me  ” 
Hunting  Friend  ( a  few  years  above  Military  Service  Aee)  ■ 
Deprecatory  about  sufferings  endured  at  the  fr^t 
Tersely  desirous  of  hearing  all  about  last  season’s 
-“y  that  must  have  been  a  nailing  good 
gallop!  Jokes  about  the  Germans,  as  if  throwing 
bombs  at  them  was  a  tolerable  substitute  for  fox¬ 
hunting.  A  good  deal  of  guffawing  (mitigated  bv 
remembrance  that  Fd  got  a  bullet  hole  through  mv 
•  Optimistic  anticipations  of  next  season’s  Open¬ 
ing  Meet  and  an  early  termination  of  hostilities  on  all 
fronts. 

Nevertheless  my  supposed  reactions  to  any  one  of 
these  hypothetical  visitors  could  only  be  temporary 
When  alone  with  my  fellow  patients  I  was  mainly 
disposed  toward  a  self-pitying  estrangement  from 
everyone  pcept  the  troops  in  the  Front  Line.  (Casual- 
ties_  didn  t  count  as  tragic  unless  dead  or  badly 
maimed.)  ^ 


^  When  Aunt  Evelyn  came  up  to  London  to  see  me  I 
felt  properly  touched  by  her  reticent  emotion:  em- 
bitterment  against  civilians  couldn’t  be  applied  to 
her.  But  after  she  had  gone  I  resented  her  gentle 
assumption  that  I  had  done  enough  and  could  now 
accept  a  s^e  job.  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  messed  about 
hke  that,  Ltold  myself.  Yet  I  knew  that  the  War  was 
unescapable.^  Sooner  or  later  I  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  Front  Line,  wHch  was  the  only  place  where  I 
could  be  any  use.  A  cushy  wound  wasn’t  enough  to 
keep  me  out  of  it.  ® 

I  couldn’t  be  free  from  the  War;  even  this  hospital 
ward  was  full  of  it,  and  every  day  the  oppression 
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increased.  Outwardly  it  was  a  pleasant  place  to  be 
lazy  in.  Morning  sunshine  slanted  through  the  tall 
windows,  brightening  the  grey-green  walls  and  the 
forty  beds.  Daffodils  and  tulips  made  spots  of  colour 
under  three  red-draped  lamps  which  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  Some  officers  lay  humped  in  bed,  smoking 
and  reading  newspapers;  others  loafed  about  in  dress¬ 
ing-gowns,  going  to  and  from  the  washing  room  where 
they  scraped  the  bristles  from  their  contented  faces. 
A  raucous  gramophone  continually  ground  out  pop¬ 
ular  tunes.  In  the  morning  it  was  rag-time — Every¬ 
body  s  Doing  it  and  At  the  Fox-Trot  Ball.  [Somewhere  a 
Voice  is  calling,  God  send  you  back  to  me,  and  such-like 
sentimental  songs  were  reserved  for  the  evening 
hours.)  Before  midday  no  one  had  enough  energy  to 
begin  talking  war  shop,  but  after  that  I  could  always 
hear  scraps  of  conversation  from  around  the  two  fire¬ 
places.  My  eyes  were  reading  one  of  Lamb’s  Essays, 
but  my  mind  was  continually  distracted  by  such 
phrases  as  “Barrage  lifted  at  the  first  objective”, 
“shelled  us  with  heavy  stuff”,  “couldn’t  raise  enough 
decent  N.G.O.s”,  “first  wave  got  held  up  by  machine- 
guns”,  and  “bombed  them  out  of  a  sap”. 

There  were  no  serious  cases  in  the  ward,  only  flesh 
wounds  and  sick.  These  were  the  lucky  ones,  already 
washed  clean  of  squalor  and  misery  and  strain.  They 
were  lifting  their  faces  to  the  sunlight,  warming  their 
legs  by  the  fire;  but  there  wasn’t  much  to  talk  about 
except  the  War. 

In  the  evenings  they  played  cards  at  a  table  oppo¬ 
site  my  bed;  the  blinds  were  drawn,  the  electric  light 
was  on,  and  a  huge  fire  glowed  on  walls  and  ceiling. 
Glancing  irritably  up  from  my  book  I  criticized  the 
faces  of  the  card-players  and  those  who  stood  watching 
the  game.  There  was  a  lean  airman  in  a  grey  dressing- 
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gowtij  his  ii3,rrow  whinisic3-l  f3.cc  puffing  u  cig3.iettc 
below  a  turban-like  bandage;  he’d  been  brought 
down  by  the  Germans  behind  Arras  and  had  spent 
three  days  in  a  bombarded  dug-out  with  Prussians, 
until  our  men  drove  them  back  and  rescued  him,  Xhe 
Prussians  hadn’t  treated  him  badly,  he  said.  His 
partner  was  a  swarthy  Canadian  with  a  low  beetling 
forehead,  sneering  wide-set  eyes,  fleshy  cheeks,  and  a 
loose  heavy  mouth.  I  couldn’t  like  that  man,  especi¬ 
ally  when  he  was  boasting  how  he  did  in  some  pris¬ 
oners”.  Along  the  ward  they  were  still  talking  about 
“counter-attacked  from  the  redoubt”,  “permanent 
rank  of  captain”,  “never  drew  any  allowances  for  six 
weeks”,  “failed  to  get  through  their  wire”.  .  .  .  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  escape  from  such  re¬ 
minders.  My  brain  was  screwed  up  tight,  and  when 
people  came  to  see  me  I  answered  their  questions  ex¬ 
citedly  and  said  things  I  hadn’t  intended  to  say. 

From  the  munition  factory  across  the  ^  road, 
machinery  throbbed  and  droned  and  crashed  like  the 
treading  of  giants;  the  noise  got  on  my  nerves.  I  was 
being  worried  by  bad  dreams.  More  than  once  I 
wasn’t  sure  whether  I  was  awake  or  asleep,  the  ward 
was  half  shadow  and  half  sinking  firelight,  and  the 
beds  were  quiet  with  huddled  sleepers.  Shapes  of 
mutilated  soldiers  came  crawling  across  the  floor;  the 
floor  seemed  to  be  littered  with  fragments  of  mangled 
flesh.  Faces  glared  upward;  hands  clutched  at  neck 
or  belly;  a  livid  grinning  face  with  bristly  moustache 
peered  at  me  above  the  edge  of  my_bed;  his  hands 
clawed  at  the  sheets.  Some  were  like  the  dummy 
figures  used  to  deceive  snipers;  others  were  alive  and 
looked  at  me  reproachfully,  as  though  envying  me 
the  warm  safety  of  life  which  they’d  longed  for  when 
they  shivered  in  the  gloomy  dawn,  waiting  for  the 
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wMstles  to  blow  and  the  bombardment  to  lift.  .  »  .  A 
young  English  private  in  battle  equipment  pulled 
himself  painfully  toward  me  and  fumbled  in  his  tunic 
for  a  letter;  as  he  reached  forward  to  give  it  to  me  liis 
head  lolled  sideways  and  he  collapsed;  there  was  a 
hole  in  his  jaw  and  the  blood  spread  across  his  white 
face  like  ink  spilt  on  blotting  paper.  ... 

Violently  awake,  I  saw  the  ward  without  its  phan¬ 
toms.  The  sleepers  were  snoring  and  a  nurse  in  grey 
and  scarlet  was  coming  silently  along  to  make  up  the 
fire. 

II 

A  LTHOUGH  I  have  stated  that  after  my  first  few 
X^days  in  hospital  I  ‘‘began  to  thinld’,  I  cannot 
claim  that  my  thoughts  were  clear  or  consistent.^  I 
did,  however,  become  definitely  critical  and  inquiring 
about  the  War.  While  feeling  that  my  infantry  experi¬ 
ence  justified  this,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  wms 
by  no  means  fully  informed  on  the  subject.  In  fact  I 
generalized  intuitively,  and  was  not  unlike  a  young 
man  who  suddenly  loses  his  belief  in  religion  and 
stands  up  to  tell  the  Universal  Being  that  He  doesn’t 
exist,  adding  that  if  He  does,  He  treats  the  world  very 
unjustly.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  about  my 
antagonism  to  the  World  War;  in  the  meantirne  it 
queered  my  criticisms  of  it  by  continually  reminding 
me  that  the  Adjutant  had  written  to  tell  me  that  my 
name  had  been  “sent  in  for  another  decoration  .  1 
could  find  no  fault  with  this  hopeful  notion,  and  when 
I  was  allowed  out  of  hospital  for  the  first  time  my 
vanity  did  not  forget  how  nice  its  tunic  would  look 
with  one  of  those  (still  uncommon)  little  silver 
rosettes  on  the  M.C.  ribbon,  which  signified  a  Bar; 
or,  better  still?  ^  I'Gd  and  blue  D.S.O* 
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It  was  May  2nd  and  warm  weather;  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  annoyed  about  the  War,  so  why  should  I 
worry?  Sitting  on  the  top  of  a  ’bus,  I  glanced  at  the 
editorial  paragraphs  of  the  Unconservative  Weekly.  The 
omniscience  of  this  ably  written  journal  had  become 
the  basis  of  my  provocative  views  on  world  affairs.  I 
agreed  with  every  word  in  it  and  was  thus  comfortably 
enabled  to  disagree  with  the  bellicose  patriotism  of  the 
Morning  Post.  The  only  trouble  was  that  an  article  in 
the  Unconservative  Weekly  was  for  me  a  sort  of  divine  re¬ 
velation.  It  told  me  what  Fd  never  known  but  now 
needed  to  believe,  and  its  ratiocinations  and  political 
pronouncements  passed  out  of  my  head  as  quickly  as 
they  entered  it.  While  I  read  I  concurred;  but  if  Fd 
been  asked  to  restate  the  arguments  I  should  have 
contented  myself  with  saying  'Tfs  what  Fve  always 
felt  myself,  though  I  couldn’t  exactly  put  it  into 
words.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  easier  to  deal 
with.  Smiling  sardonically,  I  imbibed  his  '‘Message 
to  the  Nation  about  the  War  and  the  Gospel”.  "Occa¬ 
sions  may  arise”,  he  wrote,  "when  exceptional  obliga¬ 
tions  are  laid  upon  us.  Such  an  emergency  having 
now  arisen,  the  security  of  the  nation’s  food  supply 
may  largely  depend  upon  the  labour  which  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  land.  This  being  so,  we  are,  I  think, 
following  the  guidance  given  in  the  Gospel  if  in  such 
a  case  we  make  a  temporary  departure  from  our  rule. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  need  which 
these  weeks  present,  men  and  women  may  with  a 
clear  conscience  do  field-work  on  Sundays.”  Remem¬ 
bering  the  intense  bombardment  in  front  of  Arras  on 
Easter  Sunday,  I  wondered  whether  the  Archbishop 
had  given  the  sanction  of  the  Gospel  for  that  little 
bit  of  Sabbath  field-work.  Unconscious  that  he  was, 
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presuniabiyj  pained  by  the  War  and  its  barbarities^  I 
glared  morosely  in  the  direction  of  Lambeth  Palace 
and  muttered j  “^^Silly  old  fossil!”  Soon  afterwards  I 
got  off  the  ’bus  at  Piccadilly  Circus  and  went  into  the 
restaurant  where  I  had  arranged  to  meet  Julian 
Durley« 

With  Durley  I  reverted  automatically  to  my  active 
service  self.  The  war  which  we  discussed  w^as  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  doings  of  the  Flintshire  Fusiliers. 
So-and-so  had  been  wounded;  poor  old  Somebody 
had  been  killed  in  the  Bullecourt  show;  old  Somebody 
Else  was  still  commanding  B  Company.  Old  jokes 
and  grotesquely  amusing  trench  incidents  were  re¬ 
enacted.  The  Western  Front  was  the  same  treacher¬ 
ous  blundering  tragi-comedy  which  the  mentality  of 
the  Army  had  agreed  to  regard  as  something  between 
a  crude  bit  of  fun  and  an  excuse  for  a  good  grumble. 

I  suppose  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  we 
were  remaining  loyal  to  the  realities  of  our  war  ex¬ 
perience,  keeping  our  separate  psychological 
to  ourselves,  and  avoiding  what  Durley  called  his 
dangerous  tendency  to  become  serious”.  Hk  face, 
however,  retained  the  haunted  unhappy  look  which  it 
had  acquired  since  the  Delville  Wood^attaci  last 
autumn,  and  his  speaking  voice  was  still  a  hoarse 

whisper.  i  t  j 

When  I  was  ordering  a  bottle  of  hock  we  laughed 
because  the  waiter  told  us  that  the  price  had  been  re¬ 
duced  since  1914,  as  it  was  now  an  unpopular  wine. 
The  hock  had  its  happy  effect,  and  soon  we  were 
agreeing  that  the  Front  Line  w^as  the  only  place  where 
one  could  get  away  from  the  War.  Durley  haTbeen 
making  a  forlorn  attempt  to  enter  the  Flying^Corps, 
and  had  succeeded  in  being  re-examined  medically. 
The  examination  had  started  hopefully,  as  Durley  had 
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confined  himself  to  nods  and  headshakings  in  reply 
to  questions.  But  when  conversation  became  inevit¬ 
able  the  doctor  had  very  soon  asked  angrily,  “Why 
the  hell  don’t  you  stop  that  whispering?”  The  verdict 
had  been  against  his  fractured  thyroid  cartilage; 
though,  as  Durley  remarked,  it  didn’t  seem  to  him  to 
make  much  difference  whether  you  shouted  or  whis¬ 
pered  when  you  were  up  in  an  aeroplane.  “You’ll 
have  to  take  some  sort  of  office  job,”  I  said.  But  he 
replied  that  he  hated  the  idea,  and  then  logically 
advised  me  to  stay  in  England  as  long  as  I  could.  I 
asserted  that  I  was  going  out  again  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  passed  for  General  Service,  and  called  for  the  bill 
as  though  I  were  thereby  settling  my  destiny  conclu¬ 
sively.  I  emerged  from  the  restaurant  without  having 
uttered  a  single  anti-war  sentiment. 

When  Durley  had  disappeared  into  his  aimless 
unattached  existence,  I  sat  in  Hyde  Park  for  an  hour 
before  going  back  to  the  hospital.  What  with  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  effect  of  the  hock,  I  felt  rather  drowsy, 
and  the  columns  of  the  Unconservative  Weekly  seemed 
•less  stimulating  than  usual. 

On  the  way  back  to  Denmark  Hill  I  diverted  my 
mind  by  observing  the  names  on  shops  and  business 
prenuses.  I  was  rewarded  by  Pledge  (pawnbroker), 
Money  (solicitor),  and  Stone  (builder).  There  was 
also  an  undertaker  named  Bernard  Shaw.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  name  was  Fudge  (printing 
works).  What  use,  I  thought,  were  printed  words 
against  a  war  like  this?  Durley  represented  the  only 
reality  which  I  could  visualize  with  any  conviction. 
People  who  told  the  truth  were  likely  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  lies  were  at  a  premium.  .  .  .  All  my  energy  had 
evaporated  and  it  was  a  relief  to  be.back  in  bed.  After 
all,  I  thought,  it’s  only  sixteen  days  since  I  left  the 
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Second  Battalion,  so  I've  still  got  a  right  to  feel  moder¬ 
ately  unwell.  How  luxurious  it  felt,  to  be  lying^  there, 
after  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  with  daylight  diminishing, 
and  a  vague  gratitude  for  being  alive  at  the  end  of  a 
fine  day  in  late  spring.  Anyhow  the  W ar  had  taught 
me  to  be  thankful  for  a  roof  over  my  liead^at  night. .  . . 

Lying  awake  after  the  lights  were  out  in  the  ward, 
it  is  possible  that  I  also  thought  about  the  Second 
Battalion.  Someone  (it  must  have  been  Dunning) 
had  sent  me  some  details  of  the  show^  they'd  been  in  on 
April  2.3rd.  The  attack  had  been  at  the  place  where 
I'd  left  them.  A  little  ground  had  been  gained  and 
lost,  and  then  the  Germans  had  •  retreated  a  few 
.hundred  yards.  Four  officers  had  been  killed  and  nine 
wounded.  About  forty  other  ranks  killed,  including 
several  of  the  best  N.G.O.s.  It  had  been ^ an  episode 
typical  of  uncountable  others,  some  of  which  now  fill 
their  few  pages  in  Regimental  Histories.  Such  stories 
look  straightforward  enough  in  print,  twelve^ years 
later;  but  their  reality  remains  hidden;  even  in  the 
minds  of  old  soldiers  the  harsh  horror  mellows  and 
recedes. 

Of  this  particular  local  attack  the  Second  Battalion 
Doctor  afterwards  wrote,  “The  occasion  was  but  one 
of  many  when  a  Company  or  Battalion  was  sacrificed 
on  a  Hmited  objective  to  a  plan  of  attack  ordered  by 
Division  or  some  higher  Command  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  ground  than  might  be  got  from  a 
map  of  moderate  scale.”  But  for  me  (as  1 1^7  ^ 

and  wondered  whether  I’d  have  been  killed  u  i  d 
been  there)  April  23rd  was  a  blurred  picture  of  people 
bombing  one  another  up  and  down  ditches;  01  a 
Company  stumbling  across  open  ground  and  getting 
mown  down  by  machine-guns;  of  the  Doctor  out  in 
the  dark  with  his  stretcher-bearers,  getting  in  the 
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wounded;^  and  of  an  exhausted  Battalion  staggering 
Back  to  rest-billets  to  be  congratulated  by  a  genial 
exculpatory  Major-General^  who  explained  that  the 
attack  had  been  ordered  by  the  Corps  Commander, 
r  could  visualize  the  Major-General  allright,  though 
I  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  “blaming  it  on  the  Corps 
Commander”.  And  I  knew  for  certain  that  Ralph 
Wilmot  was  now  minus  .one  of  his  arms,  so  my  anti¬ 
war  bitterness  was  enabled  to  concentrate  itself  on  the 
fact  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  the  piano  again. 
Finally,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  my  entire human 
organism  felt  ultra-thankful  to  be  falling  asleep  in  an 
English  hospital.  Altruism  is  an  episodic  and  debat¬ 
able  quality;  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  always 
got  the  last  word  when  an  infantryman  was  lying 
awake  with  his  thoughts. 

With  an  apology  for  my  persistent  specifyings  of 
chronology,  I  must  relate  that  on  May  gth  I  was 
moved  on  to  a  Railway  Terminus  Hotel  which  had 
been  commandeered  for  the  accommodation  of  con¬ 
valescent  officers.  My  longing  to  get  away  from 
London  made  me  intolerant  of  the  Great  Central 
Hotel,  which  was  being  directed  by  a  mind  more  mili¬ 
tary  than  therapeutic.  The  Commandant  was  a  non- 
combatant  Brigadier-Ceneral,  and  the  convalescents 
grumbled  a  good  deal  about  his  methods,  although 
they  could  usually  get  leave  to  go  out  in  the  evenings. 
Many  of  them  were  waiting  to  be  invalided  out  of  the 
Army,  and  the  daily  routine  orders  contained  incon¬ 
gruous  elements.  We  were  required  to  attend  lectures 
on,  among  other  things.  Trench  Warfare.  At  my  first 
lecture  I  was  astonished  to  see  several  officers  on 
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crutches  5  with  legs  amputated^  and  at  least  one  man 
had  lost  that  necessary  faculty  for  trench  warfare,  his 
eyesight.  They  appeared  to  be  accepting  the  absurd 
situation  stoically;  they  were  allowed  to  smoke.  Ilie 
Staff  Officer  who  was  drawing  diagrams  on  a  black¬ 
board  was  obviously  desirous  of  imparting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  lesson  which  had  been  learnt  from  the 
Battle  of  Neuve  Ghapelle  or  some  equally  obsolete 
engagement.  But  I  noticed  several  faces  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  which  showed  signs  of  tortured  nerves,  and  it  was 
unlikely  that  their  efficiency  was  improved  by  the 
lecturer,  who  concluded  by  reminding  us  of  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  obtaining  offensive  ascendancy 
in  no-man^s-land.. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  interview  with  the  doctor 
who  was  empowered  to  decide  how  soon  I  went  to  the 
country.  One  of  the  men  with  whom  I  shared  a  room 
had  warned  me  that  this  uniformed  doctor  was  a 
queer  customer,  *^‘The  blighter  seems  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tive  pleasure  in  tormenting  people,’"  he  remarked, 
adding,  ‘He’ll  probably  tell  you  that  you’ll  have  to 
stay  here  till  you’re  passed  fit  for  duty.”  But  I  had 
contrived  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  Countess  of 
Somewhere,  recommending  me  for  one  of  the  country  ■ 
houses' in  her  Organization;  so  I  felt  fairly  secure. 
(At  that  period  of  the  War  people  with  large  houses 
received  convalescent  officers  as  guests.) 

The  doctor,  a  youngish  man  dressed  as  a  temporary 
Captain,  began  by  behaving  quite  pleasantly.  Mter 
he’d  examined  me  and  the  document  which  outlined 
my  insignificant  medical  history,  he  asked  what' I  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  now.  I  said  that  I  was  hoping  to  get  sent 
to  some  place  in  the  country  for  a  few  weeks.  He 
plied  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  if  I  thought  any  such 
thing.  An  expression,  which  I  can  only  call  cruel, 
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overspread  his  face.  '"^Youll  stay  here;  and  when 
you  leave  here^  youll  find  yourself  back  at  the  front 
in  double-quick  time.  How  d’you  like  that  idea?'* 
In  order  to  encourage  him,  I  pretended  to  be  upset  by 
his  severity;  but  he  seemed  to  recognize  that  I  wasn’t 
satisfactory  material  for  his  peculiar  methods,  and  I 
departed  without  having  contested  the  question  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  country.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  officers 
had  been  known  to  leave  this  doctor’s  room  in  tears. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  regard  his  behaviour 
as  an  example  of  Army  brutality.  I  prefer  to  think  of 
him  as  a  man  who  craved  for  power  over  his  fellow 
men.  And  though  his  power  over  the  visiting  patients 
was  brief  and  episodic,  he  must  have  derived  extra¬ 
ordinary  (and  perhaps  sadistic)  satisfaction  from  the 
spectacle  of  young  officers  sobbing  and  begging  not 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  front, 

I  never  saw  the  supposedly  sadistic  doctor  again; 
but  I  hope  that  someone  gave  him  a  black  eye,  and 
that  he  afterwards  satisfied  his  desire  for  power  over 
his  fellow  men  in  a  more  public-spirited  manner. 

Next  morning  I  handed  the  letter  of  the  Countess 
to  a  slightly  higher  authority,  with  the  result  that  I 
only  spent  three  nights  in  the  Great  Central  Hotel, 
and  late  on  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon  I  travelled  down 
to  Sussex  to  stay  with  Lord  and  Lady  Asterisk. 

Ill  ■" 

Nut  w  o  OD  Man  or  was  everything  that  a  wounded 
officer  could  wish  for.  From  the  first  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  kindly  welcome.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
house  I’d  ever  stayed  in.  Also,  to  put  the  matter 
plainly,  it  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  stayed  with  an 
Earl.  ''Gosh!  This  is  a  slice  of  luck,”  I  thought.  A 
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reassuring  man-servant  conducted  me  upstairs.  _My 
room  was  callod  Cieinatis  Room  ,  I  noticed 

the  name  on  the  door.  Leaning  my  elbows  on  the 
window-sill,  I  gazed  down  at  the  yew  hedges  of  a 
formal  garden;  woods  and  meadows  lay  beyond  and 
below,  glorious  with  green  and  luminous  in  evening 
light;  far  away  stood  the  Sussex  Dowms,  and  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  them.  Everything  in  the 
pretty  room  w'as  an  antithesis  to  ugliness  and  discom¬ 
fort.  Beside  the  bed  there  was  a  bowl  of  white  lilac 
and  a  Bible.  Opening  it  at  random  to  try  my  luck,  I 
put  my  finger  on  the  following  verse  from  the  Psalms. 
“The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter, 
but  war  was  in  his  heart.”  Rather  an  odd  coincidence, 
I  thought,  that  the  W'ord  “w'ar”  should  turn  up  hke 
that;  but  the  Old  Testament’s  full  of  fighting.  .  .  . 
While  I  was  changing  into  my  best  khald  uniforin  I 


could  hear  quiet  feet  and  murmurous  voices  moving 
about  the  house;  doors  closed  discreetly  on  people 
about  to  dress  for  dinner.  Still  almost  incredulous  at 
my  good  fortune  I  went  downstairs,  to  be  gieeted  by 
a  silver-haired  and  gracious  hostess,  and  introduced 
to  three  other  officers,  all  outwardly  healthy  and 
gentlemanly-looking.  I  was  presented  to  Lord  Aster¬ 
isk,  over  eighty  and  crippled  with  rheumatism,  but 
resolutely  holding  on  to  a  life  which  had  beeri  devoted 
to  useful  public  service.  Respectfully  ffient,  I  listened 
to  his  urbane  eloquence  and  felt  suffiaently  at  my 
ease  to  do  justice  to  a  very  good  dinner.  The  port  wine 
went  its  round;  and  afterwards,  in  the  drawing-room, 
I  watched  Lady  Asterisk  working  at  some  embroidery 
while  one  of  the  officers  played  Gluck  and  Handel  on 
the  piano.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  tranqud 
and  harmonious  than  my  first  eve^g  a^t  Nutwood 
Manor.  Nevertheless  I  failed  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
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Clematis  Room.  Lying  awake  didn’t  matter  much  at 
first;  there  was  plenty  to  ruminate  about;  the  view 
across  the  Weald  at  sunset  had  revived  my  memories 
of  ^‘the  good  old  days  when  I  hunted  with  the  Ring- 
welFh  I  had  escaped  from  the  exasperating  boredom 
of  hospital  lifcj  and  now  for  a  few  weeks  I  could  forget 
about  the  War.  .  .  .  But  the  War  insisted  on  being  re- 
memberedj  and  by  3  a.m.  it  had  become  so  peremp¬ 
tory  that  I  could  almost  believe  that  some  of  my 
friends  out  in  France  must  be  waiting  to  go  over  the 
top.  One  by  one,  I  thought  of  as  many  of  them  as  I 
could  remember.  ... 

Fd  overheard  Lady  Asterisk  talking  about  spiritual¬ 
ism  to  one  of  the  officers;  evidently  she  was  a  strong 
believer  in  the  “^ffinseen  world’h  Perhaps  it  was  this 
which  set  me  wondering  whether,  by  concentrating 
my  radnd  on,  say,  young  Ormand  (who  was  still  with 
the  Second  Battalion)  I  might  be  able  to  receive  some 
reciprocal  communication.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  a  sleepless  mind  can  welcome  improbabilities 
and  renounce  its  daylight  scepticism.  Neither  voice 
nor  vision  rewarded  my  expectancy. 

But  I  was  rewarded  by  an  intense  memory  of  men 
whose  courage  had  shown  me  the  power  of  the  human 
spirit — that  spirit  which  could  withstand  the  utmost 
assault.  Such  men  had  inspired  me  to  be  at  my  best 
when  things  were  very  bad,  and  they  outweighed  all 
the  failures.  Against  the  background  of  the  War  and 
its  brutal  stupidity  those  men  had  stood  glorified  by 
the  thing  which  sought  to  destroy  them.  .  .  . 

I  went  to  the  window  and  leant  out.  The  gables  of 
the  house  began  to  loom  distinct  against  a  clear  sky. 
An  owl  hooted  from  the  woods;  cocks  were  crowing 
from  distant  farms;  on  the  mantelpiece  a  little  clock 
ticked  busily.  Oppressed  by  the  comfort  of  my  sur- 
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roundingSj  I  felt  an  impulse  to  dress  and  go  out  for  a 
walk.  But  Arras  and  the  Somme  were  a  long  way  off; 

I  couldn^t  walk  there  and  didn’t  want  to;  but  they 
beckoned  me  with  their  bombardments  and  the  reality 
of  the  men  who  endured  them.  I  wanted  to  be  there 
again  for  a  few  hours,  because  the  trenches  really 
were  more  interesting  than  Lady  Asterisk’s  rose- 
garden.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  War  had  a  sombre 
and  unforgettable  fascination  for  its  bondsmen.  I 
would  have  liked  to  go  and  see  what  was  happening, 
and  perhaps  take  part  in  some  exciting  little  exploit. 

I  couldn’t  gainsay  certain  intense  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  which  Fd  lived  through  in  Finance.  But  I  also 
wanted  to  be  back  at  Nutwood  Manor  for  break¬ 
fast.  .  . .  Returning  to  my  bed  I  switched  on  the  yellow 
shaded  light.  Yes;  this  was  the  Clematis  Room,  and 
nothing  could  be  less  like  the  dug-out  where  I’d  sat 
a  month  ago  talking  about  Sussex  with  Ralph 
Wilmot.  Through  the  discurtained  window  the  sky 
was  deep  nocturnal  blue.  I  turned  out  the  lamp,  and 
the  windows  became  a  patch  of  greyish  wffite,  with 
tree-tops  dark  and  still  in  the  strange  quietude  before 
dawn.  I  heard  the  cuckoo  a  long  way  off.  Then  a 
blackbird  went  scolding  along  the  garden. 

if;  if:  * 

I  awoke  to  a  cloudless  Sabbath  morning.  After 
breakfast  Lady  Asterisk  led  me  into  the  garden  and 
talked  very  kindly  for  a  few  minutes. 

am  sure  you  have  had  a  very  trying  time  at  the 
front”,  she  said,  ^'but  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  worried  by  unpleasant  memories.  We  want  our 
soldier-guests  to  forget  the  War  while  they  are  with 
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I  replied,  mumbling,  that  in  such  surroundings  it 
wouldn’t  be  easy  to  worry  about  anything;  and  then 
the  old  Earl  came  out  on  to  the  terrace,  pushing  the 
wheeled  apparatus  which  enabled  him  to  walk. 

Often  during  the  next  three  weeks  I  was  able  to  for¬ 
get  about  the  War;  often  I  took  refuge  in  the  assuasive 
human  happiness  which  Nutwood  Manor’s  hospitality 
offered  me.  But  there  were  times  when  my  mental 
mechanism  was  refractory,  and  I  reverted  to  my 
resolution  to  keep  the  smoke-drifted  battle  memories 
true  and  intense,  unmodified  by  the  comforts  of  con¬ 
valescence.  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  bluffed  back  into  an 
easy-going  tolerant  state  of  mind,  I  decided,  as  I 
opened  a  daily  paper  one  morning  and  very  deliber¬ 
ately  read  a  despatch  from  “^‘War  Correspondents’ 
Headquarters”. 

‘‘I  have  sat  with  some  of  our  lads,  fighting  battles 
over  again,  and  discussing  battles  to  be,”  wrote  some 
amiable  man  who  had  apparently  mistaken  the  War 
for  a  football  match  between  England  and  Germany. 
^“^One  officer — a  mere  boy — told  me  how  he’d  run  up 
against  eleven  Huns  in  an  advanced  post.  He  killed 
two  with  a  Mills’  bomb  ('Grand  weapon,  the  Mills’!’ 
he  laughed,  his  clear  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement), 
wounded  another  with  his  revolver,  and  marched  the 
remainder  back  to  our  own  lines.  ...”  I  opened  one 
of  the  illustrated  weeklies  and  soon  found  an  article  on 
"War  Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy”.  After  a 
panegyric  about  "Forward  the  Guns!”  (a  patriotic 
masterpiece  by  a  lady  who  had  been  to  the  Military 
Tournament  in  pre-War  days)  the  following  sentence 
occurred:  "I  think  I  like  Mr.  Blank’s  'Contalmaison’ 
picture  best.  He  almost  makes  one  feel  that  he  must 
have  been  there.  The  Nth  Division  are  going  over  the 
second  line.  I  expect — the  tips  of  their  bayonets  give 
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one  this  impression — and  it  is  a  picture  which  makes 
one’s  pulse  beat  a  lot  faster.  .  . 

'The  tips  of  their  bayonets  give  one  that  impres¬ 
sion.”  .  .  .  Obviously  the  woman  journalist  who 
wrote  those  words  was  deriving  enjoyment  from  the 
War^  though  she  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact. 

I  wondered  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  Western 
Front  to  be  "attractively  advertised”  by  such  intoler¬ 
able  twaddle.  What  was  this  camouflage  War  which 
was  manufactured  by  the  press  to  aid  the  imaginations 
of  people  who  had  never  seen  the  real  thing?  Many 
of  them  probably  said  that  the  papers  gave  them  a 
sane  and  vigorous  view  of  the  overwhelming  tragedy. 
"Naturally”,  they  would  remark,  "the  lads  from  the 
front  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  morbid  about  it;  one 
expects  that,  after  all  they’ve  been  through.  Iheir 
close  contact  Mth  the  War  has  diminished  their  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  spiritual  aspects.”  Then  they  would  add 
something  about  "the  healing  of  Nations”.  Such 
people  needed  to  have  their  noses  rubbed  in  a  few 
rank  physical  facts,  such  as  w’hat  a  company  oi  men 
smelt  like  after,  they’d  been  in  action  for  a  week.  . 
The  gong  rang  for  luncheon,  and  Lady  Asterisk  leit 
off  reading  a  book  by  Tagore  (whose  mystical  philo¬ 
sophies  had  hitherto  seemed  to  me  nebulous  and 
unsatisfying), 

,  Tic  'ic 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  ungrateful 
for  my  good  luck.  For  several  days  on  end  I  could 
feel  obliviously  contented,  and  in  ■  weaker  moments 
there  was  an  absurd  hope  that  the  War  might  be 
over  before  next  autumn.  Rambling  among  woods 
and  meadows,  I  could  "take  sweet  counsel”  with  the 
country-side;  sitting  on  a  grassy  bank  and  lilting  my 


face  to  the  sun,  I  could  feel  an  intensity  of  thankfulness 
such  as  I’d  never  known  before  the  War;  listening  to 
the  little  brook  that  bubbled  out  of  a  copse  and  across 
a  rushy  field,  I  could  discard  my  personal  relationship 
with  the  military  machine  and  its  ant-like  armies.  On 
my  way  home  I  would  pass  old  Mr.  Jukes  leaning 
on  his  garden  gate,  or  an  ancient  labourer  mending 
gaps  in  a  hedge.  I  would  stop  to  gaze  at  the  loveliness 
of  apple-blossom  when  the  sun  came  out  after  a 
shower.  And  the  protective  hospitality  of  Nutwood 
Manor  was  almost  bewildering  when  compared  with 
an  average  twenty-four  hours  in  a  front-line  trench. 

All  this  was  well  enough;  but  there  was  a  limit  to 
my  season  of  sauntering;  the  future  was  a  main  road 
where  I  must  fall  into  step  and  do  something  to  earn 
my  “pay  and  allowances”.  Lady  Asterisk  liked  to 
have  serious  helpful  little  talks  with  her  officers,  and 
one  evening  she  encouraged  me  to  discuss  my  imme¬ 
diate  horizon.  I  spoke  somewhat  emotionally,  with 
self-indulgence  in  making  a  fine  effect  rather  than  an 
impartial  resolve  to  face  facts.  I  suggested  that  I’d 
been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  about  taldng  a  job 
in  England,  admitting  my  longing  for  life  and  setting 
against  it  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  disregard  of  death. 
I  said  that  most  of  my  friends  were  assuring  me  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  out  for  the  third 
time.  While  I  talked  I  saw  myself  as  a  noble  suffering 
character  whose  death  in  action  would  be  deeply  de¬ 
plored.  I  saw  myself  as  an  afflicted  traveller  who  had 
entered  Lady  Asterisk’s  gates  to  sit  by  the  fire  and 
rest  his  weary  limbs.  I  ffld  not  complain  about  the 
War  ;  it  would  have  been  bad  form  to  be  bitter  about 
it  at  Nutwood  Manor;  my  own  “personal  problem” 
was  what  I  was  concerned  with.  .  .  . 

We  were  alone  in  the  library.  She  listened  to  me, 
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her  silver  hair  and  handsome  face  bent  slightly  for¬ 
ward  above  a  piece  of  fine  embroidery.  Outwardly 
emotionless,  she  .symbolized  the  patrician  privileges 
for  whose  preservation  I  had  chucked  bombs  at 
Germans  and  carelessly  offered  myself  as  a  target  for 
a  sniper.  When  I  had  blurted  out  my  opinion  that  life 
was  preferable  to  the  Roll  of  Honour  she  put  aside 
,  her  reticence  like  a  rich  cloak.  “But  death  is  nothing,'' 
she  said.  “Life,  after  all,  is  only  the  beginning.  And 
those  who  are  killed  in  the  War — they  help  us  from 
up.  there.  They  are  helping  us  to  win."  I  couldn’t 
answer  that;  this  “other  world",  of  which  she  was  so 
certain,  was  something  I  had  forgotten  about  since  I 
was  wounded.  Expecting  no  answer,  she  went  on 
with  a  sort  of  inflexible  sympathy  (almost  “as  if  my 
number  was  already  up",  as  I  would  have  expressed 
it),  “It  isn’t  as  though  you  were  heir  to  a  great  name. 
No;  I -can’t  see  any  definite  reason  for  your  keeping 
out  of  danger.  But,  of  course,  you  can  only  decide  a 
thing  like  that  for  yourself." 

I  went  up  to  the  Clematis  Room  feeling  caddislily 
.estranged  and  cynical;  wondering  whether  the  Ger- 
mans:  “up  there"  were  doing  anything  definite  to  im¬ 
pede  the  offensive  operations  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
But  Lady  Asterisk  wasn’t  hard-hearted.  She  only 
wanted  me  “to  do  the  right  thing".  ...  I  began  to 
wish  that  I  could  talk  candidly  to  someone.  There 
was  too  much  well-behaved  acquiescence  at  Nutwood 
Manor;  and  whatever  the  other  officers  there  thought 
about  the  War,  they  kept  it  to  themselves;  they  had 
done  their  bit  for  the  time  being  and  were  conven¬ 
tional  and  correct,  as  if  the  eye  of  their  Colonel  was 
upon  them. 


Social  experience  at  Nutwood  was  varied  by  an 
occasional  visitor.  One  evening  I  sat  next  to  the  new 
arrival,  a  fashionable  young  woman  whose  husband 
(as  I  afterwards  ascertained)  was  campaigning  in  the 
Cameroons.  Her  manner  implied  that  she  was  ready 
to  take  me  into  her  confidence,  intellectually;  but  my 
responses  were  cumbersome  and  uneasy,  for  her  con¬ 
versation  struck  me  as  containing  a  good  deal  of 
trumped-up  intensity.  A  fine  pair  of  pearls  dangled 
from  her  ears,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes  goggled  emptily 
while  she  informed  me  that  she  was  taking  lessons  in 
Italian.  She  was  ^'dying  to  read  Dante’',  and  had 
already  started  the  Canto  about  Paolo  and  Francesca; 
adored  D’Annunzio,  too,  and  had  been  reading  his 
Paolo  and  Francesca  (in  French) .  ^Xife  is  so  wonder¬ 
ful — so  great— and  yet  we  waste  it  all  in  this  dreadful 
War!”  she  exclaimed.  Rather  incongruously,  she  then 
regaled  me  with  some  typical  gossip  from  high 
quarters  in  the  Army.  Lunching  at  the  Ritz  recently, 
she  had  talked  to  Colonel  Repington,  who  had  told 
her — I  really  forget  what,  but  it  was  excessively  signi- 
cant,  politically,  and  showed  that  there  was  no  need 
for  people  to  worry  about  Allenby’s  failure  to  advance 
very  far  at  Arras.  Unsusceptible  to  her  outward 
attractions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  wasn’t 
the  stamp  of  woman  for  whom  I  was  willing  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  .  .  . 

Lord  Asterisk  had  returned  that  evening  from 
London,  where  he’d  attended  a  dinner  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  dinner  had  been  in  honour  of  General 
Smuts  (for  whom  I  must  parenthetically  testify  my 
admiration).  This  name  made  me  think  of  Joe 
Dottrell,  who  was  fond  of  relating  how,  in  the  Boer 
War,  he  had  been  with  a  raiding  party  which  had 
nocturnally  surprised  and  almost  captured  the  Head- 
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quarters  of  General  Smuts.  I  wondered  whether  the 
anecdote  \eould  interest  Lord  Asterisk;  but  (the  ladies 
having  left  the  table)  he  was  embarking  on  his  cus¬ 
tomary  after-dinner  oratory^,  while  the  young  ^officer 
guests  sipped  their  port  and  coffee  and  occasionally 
put  in  a  respectful  remark.  The  old  fellow  was  getting 
very  feeble,  I  thought,  as  I  watched  the  wreckage  of 
his  fine  and  benevolent  face.  He  sat  with  his  chin  on 
his  chest;  his  brow  and  nose  were  still  firm  and 
authoritative.  Sometimes  his  voice  became  weak  and 
querulous,  but  he  appeared  to  enjoy  rolling  out  his 
deliberate  parliamentary  periods.  Talking  about  the 
War,  he  surprised  me  by  asserting  the  futility  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  definite  military  decision.  Although  he  had 
been  a  Colonial  Governor,  he  was  ‘‘profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  uselessness  of  some  of  our  Colonies’ % 
which,  he  said,  might  just  as  well  be  handed  over  to 
the  Germans.  He  turned  to  the  most  articulate  officer 
at  the  table.  “I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  fellow’’ 
(voice  sinking  to  a  mumble),  ‘T  declare  to 
(louder),  “have  you  any  predominating  awareness” 
(pause)  Sierra  Leone?'^ 

As  for  Belgium,  he  invoked  the  evidence  of  history 
to  support  him  in  his  assertion  that  its  “redemption 
by  the  Allies  w^as  merely  a  manifestation  of  patriotic 
obliquity.  The  inhabitants  of  Belgium  would  be  just 
as  happy  as  a  German  Subject-State.  To  the  vast 
majority  of  them  their  national  autonomy  meant 
nothing.  While  I  was  trying  to  remember  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  autonomy,  he  ended  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  remarking,  “But  I’m  only  an  old^dotard! 
and  we  pretended  to  laugh,  naturally,  as  if  it  were 
quite  a  good  joke.  Then  he  reverted  to  a  favourite 
subject  of  his,  viz.,  the  ineffectiveness  of  ecclesiastical 
administrative  bodies.  “Oh  wLat  wwlds  of  dreary 
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(mumDle)  are  hidden  by  the  hats  of  our  episcopal 
dignitaries!  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it 
is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  preponderance  of 
mankind  is  entirely— yes,  most  grievously  indifferent 
to  the  deliberations  of  that  well-intentioned  but  ob¬ 
tuse  body  of  men,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners!” 
Slightly  sententious,  perhaps;  but  no  one  could  doubt 
that  he  was  a  dear  old  chap  who  had  done  his  level 
best  to  leave  the  world  in  better  order  than  he’d  found 
it. 

*  *  * 

There  were  times  when  I  felt  perversely  indignant 
at  the  “cushiness”  of  my  convalescent  existence.  These 
reactions  were  mostly  caused  by  the  few  letters  which 
came  to  me  from  the  front.  One  of  Joe  Dottrell’s 
hastily  pencilled  notes  could  make  me  unreasonably 
hostile  to  the  cheerful  voices  of  croquet  players  and 
inarticulately  unfriendly  to  the  elegant  student  of 
Italian  when  she  was  putting  her  pearl  necklace  out 
in  the  sun,  “because  pearls  do  adore  the  sun  so!” 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  feel  animosity  against  the  pleasant- 
mannered  neighbours  who  droppedintotea.  Nibbling 
cucumber  sandwiches,  they  conceded  full  military 
honours  to  any  officer  who  had  been  wounded.  They 
discussed  gardening  and  joked  about  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties;  they  talked  about  war-work  and  public  affairs; 
but  they  appeared  to  be  refusing  to  recognize  the 
realities  which  were  implied  by  a  letter  from  an  in¬ 
domitable  quartermaster  in  France.  “The  Battalion 
has  been  hard  at  it  again  and  had  a  rough  time,  but 
as  usual  kept  their  end  up  well- — much  to  the  joy  of 
the  Staff,  who  have  been  round  here  to-day  like  flies 
round  a  jam-pot,  congratulating  the  Colonel  and  all 
others  concerned.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Padre 
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W  ar  could  alter  the  inadequacy  of  kippers  and  gramo¬ 
phones  or  sustain  my  sense  of  unity  with  those  to 
whom  I  sent  them. 


■k  k  k 

On  the  day  before  I  departed  from  Nutwood 
Manor  I  received  another  letter  from  Dottrel!.  It  con¬ 
tained  bad  news  about  the  Second  Battalion.  Viewed 
broadmindedly,  the  attack  had  been  quite  a  common¬ 
place  fragment  of  the  War.  It  had  been  a  hopeless 
failure,  and  with  a  single  exception  all  officers  in 
action  had  become  casualties.  None  of  the  bodies  had 
been  brought  in.  The  First  and  Second  Battalions  had 
been  quite  near  one  another,  and  Dottrell  had  seen 
Ormand  a  day  or  two  before  the  show.  ^‘He  looked 
pretty  depressed,  though  outwardly  as  jolly  as  ever.’’ 
Dunning  had  been  the  first  to  leave  our  trench;  had 
shouted  ‘‘Cheerio”  and  been  killed  at  once.  Dottrell 
thanked  me  for  the  box  of  kippers.  ... 

Lady  Asterisk  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  I 
opened  the  letter.  With  a  sense  of  self-pitying  indigna¬ 
tion  I  blurted  out  my  unpleasant  information.  Her 
tired  eyes  showed  that  the  shock  had  brought  the  War 
close  to  her,  but  while  I  was  adding  a  few  details  her 
face  became  self-defensively  serene.  “But  they  are 
safe  and  happy  now,”  she  said.  I  did  not  doubt  her 
sincerity,  and  perhaps  they  were  happy  now.  All  the 
same,  I  was  incapable  of  accepting  the  deaths  of 
Ormand  and  Dunning  and  the  others  in  that  spirit.  I 
wasn’t  a  theosophist.  Nevertheless  I  left  Nutwood 
with  gratitude  for  the  kindness  I  had  received  there,  I 
had  now  four  weeks  in  which  to  formulate  my  plans 
for  the  future. 
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PART  TEN:  INDEPENDENT 
ACTION 

I 

At  daybreak  on  June  ytli  the  British  began  the 
xA^Battle  of  Messines  by  exploding  nineteen  full- 
sized  mines.  For  me  the  day  was  made  memorable  by 
the  fact  that  I  lunched  with  the  editor  of  the  Unconser¬ 
vative  Weekly  at  his  club.  By  the  time  I  entered  that 
imposing  edifice  our  troops  had  advanced  more  than 
two  miles  on  a  ten-mile  front  and  a  great  many 
Germans  had  been  blown  sky-high.  To-morrow  this 
news  would  pervade  clubland  on  a  wave  of  optimism 
and  elderly  men  would  glow  with  satisfaction. 

In  the  meantime  prospects  on  the  Russian  Front 
were  none  too  bright  since  the  Revolution;  but  a 
politician  called  Kerensky  (‘^Waiterj  bring  me  a  large 
glass  of  light  port’’)  appeared  to  be  doing  his  best  for 
his  country  and  one  could  only  hope  that  the  Russian 
Army  would — humph — stick  to  its  guns  and  remem¬ 
ber  its  obligations  to  the  Allies  and  their  War  Aims. 

My  luncheon  with  Mr.  Markington  w=^as  the  result 
of  a  letter  impulsively  written  from  Nutwood  Manor. 
The  letter  contained  a  brief  outline  of  my  War  service 
and  a  suggestion  that  he  ought  to  publish  something 
outspoken  so  as  to  let  people  at  home  know  what  the 
War  was  really  like.  I  offered  to  provide  such  details 
as  I  knew  from  personal  experience.  The  style  of  my 
letter  was  stilted,  except  for  a  postcript:  “I’m  fed  up 
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with  all  the  hanky-panky  in  the  daily  papers.^’  His 
reply  was  reticent  but  friendly^  and  I  went  to  his  club 
feeling  that  I  was  a  mouthpiece  for  the  troops  in  the 
trenches.  However^  when  the  opportunity  for  altru¬ 
istic  eloquence  arrived,  I  discovered,  with  relief,  that 
none  was  expected  of  me.  The  editor  took  most  of  my 
horrifying  information  on  trust,  and  I  was  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  listen  to  his  own  acrimonious  comments  on 
contemporary  affairs,  Markington  was  a  sallow  spec¬ 
tacled  man  with  earnest  uncompromising  eyes  and  a 
stretched  sort  of  mouth  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
ceased  to  find  human  follies  funny.  The  panorama  of 
public  affairs  had  always  offered  him  copious  occa¬ 
sions  for  dissent;  the  Boer  War  had  been  bad  enough, 
but  this  one  had  provided  almost  too  much  provoca¬ 
tion  for  his  embitterment.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  wasfft 
an  alarming  man  to  have  lunch  with;  relaxing  into 
ordinary  humanity,  he  could  enjoy  broad  humour, 
and  our  conversation  took  an  unexpected  turn  when 
he  encouraged  me  to  tell  him  a  few  army  anecdotes 
which  might  be  censored  if  I  were  to  print  them.  I 
felt  quite  fond  of  Markington  when  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  in  a  paroxysm  of  amusement.  Most 
of  his  talk,  however,  dealt  with  more  serious  subjects, 
and  he  made  me  feel  that  the  world  was  in  an  even 
worse  condition  than  my  simple  mind  had  suspected. 
When  I  questioned  him  about  the  probable  duration 
of  the  War  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  most  likely 
conclusion  that  he  could  foresee  was  a  gradual  disin¬ 
tegration  and  collapse  of  all  the  armies.  After  the 
War,  he  said,  conditions  in  all  countries  would  be  ap¬ 
palling,  and  Europe  would  take  fifty  years  to  recover. 
With  regard  to  what  I  suggested  in  my  letter,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  he  were  to  print  veracious  accounts  of 
infantry  experience  his  paper  would  be  suppressed  as 


prejudicial  to  recruiting.  The  censorship  officials  were 
always  watching  for  a  plausible  excuse  for  banning  it, 
and  they  had  already  prohibited  its  foreign  circula¬ 
tion.  ^‘The  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  express  their 
point  of  view.  In  war-time  the  word  patriotism  means 
suppression  of  truth,”  he  remarked,  eyeing  a  small 
chunk  of  Stilton  cheese  on  his  plate  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
capable  of  agreeing  with  any  but  ultra- Conservative 
opinions.  '‘^Quite  a  number  of  middle-aged  members 
of  this  club  have  been  to  the  front,”  he  continued. 
'‘After  a  dinner  at  G.H.Q^.  and  a  motor  drive  in  the 
direction  of  the  trenches,  they  can  talk  and  write  in 
support  of  the  War  with  complete  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves.  Five  years  ago  they  were  probably  saying  that 
modern  civilization  had  made  a  European  War  un¬ 
thinkable.  But  their  principles  are  purchasable.  Once 
they’ve  been  invited  to  visit  G.H.Q^.  they  never  look 
back.  Their  own  self-importance  is  all  that  matters  to 
them.  And  any  lie  is  a  good  lie  as  long  as  it  stimulates 
unreasoning  hatred  of  the  enemy.” 

He  listened  with  gloomy  satisfaction  to  my  rather 
vague  remarks  about  incompetent  Staff  work.  I  told 
him  that  our  Second  Battalion  had  been  almost  wiped 
out  ten  days  ago  because  the  Divisional  General  had 
ordered  an  impossible  attack  on  a  local  objective.  The 
phrase  "local  objective”  sounded  good,  and  made  me 
feel  that  I  knew  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  it.  .  .  . 

On  our  way  to  the  smoking-room  we  passed  a 
blandly  Victorian  bust  of  Richard  Cobden,  which 
caused  Markington  to  regret  that  the  man  himself 
wasn’t  above  ground  to  give  the  present  Government 
a  bit  of  his  mind.  Ignorant  about  Cobden’s  career,  I 
gazed  fixedly  at  his  marble  whiskers,  nodded  gravely, 
and  inwardly  resolved  to  look  up  a  few  facts  about 
him.  "If  Cobden  were  alive  now”,  said  Markington, 
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“the  Morning  Post  would  be  anathematizing  him  as 
a  white-livered  defeatist!  You  ought  to  read  his 
speeches  on  International  Arbitration — not  a  very 
popular  subject  in  these  days!’’ 

I  was  comfortably  impressed  by  my  surroundings, 
for  the  club  was  the  Mecca  of  the  Liberal  Party.  From 
a  corner  of  the  smoking-room  I  observed  various 
eminent-looking  individuals  who  were  sipping  coffee 
and  puffing  cigars,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  practically  in 
the  purlieus  of  public  life.  Markington  pointed  out  a 
few  Liberal  politicians  whose  names  I  knew,  and  one 
conspicuous  group  included  a  couple  of  novelists 
whose  reputations  were  so  colossal  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  treading  the  same  carpet  as 
they  were.  I  gazed  at  them  with  gratitude;  apart 
from  their  eminence,  they  had  provided  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  tell 
them  so.  For  Markington,  however,  such  celebrities 
were  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  he  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  own  sensations  while  on  active  service. 
A  single  specimen  of  my  eloquence  will  be  enough. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  almost  sure  that  the  War 
doesn’t  seem  nearly  such  a  bloody  rotten  show  when 
one’s  out  there  as  it  does  when  one’s  back  in  England. 
You  see  as  soon  as  one  gets  across  the  Channel  one 
sort  of  feels  as  if  it’s  no  good  worrying  any  more — -you 
know  what  I  mean — ^like  being  part  of  the  Machine 
again,  with  nothing  to  be  done  except  take  one’s 
chance.  After  that  one  can’t  bother  about  anything 
except  the  Battalion  one’s  with.  Of  course,  there’s  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  physical  discomfort  to  be  put  up  wth, 
and  the  unpleasant  sights  seem  to  get  worse  every 
year;  but  apart  from  being  shelled  and  so  on,  I  must 
say  I’ve  often  felt  extraordinarily  happy  even  in  the 
trenches.  Out  there  it’s  just  one  thing  after  another, 
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and  one  soon  forgets  the  bad  times;  it’s  probably 
something  to  do  with  being  in  the  open  air  so  much 
and  getting  such  a  lot  of  exercise.  .  .  .  It’s  only  when 
one  gets  away  from  it  that  one  begins  to  realize  how 
stupid  and  wasteful  it  all  is.  What  I  feel  now  is  that  if 
it’s  got  to  go  on  there  ought  to  be  a  jolly  sound  reason 
for  it,  and  I  can’t  help  thinMng  that  the  troops  are 
being  done  in  the  eye  by  the  people  in  control.”  I 
qualified  these  temperate  remarks  by  explaining  that 
I  w’as  only  telling  him  how  it  had  affected  me  person¬ 
ally;  I  had  been  comparatively  lucky,  and  could  now 
see  the  War  as  it  affected  infantry  soldiers  who  were 
having  an  infinitely  worse  time  than  I’d  ever  had — 
particularly  the  privates. 

When  I  enquired  whether  any  peace  negotiations 
were  being  attempted,  Markington  said  that  England 
had  been  asked  by  the  new  Russian  Government,  in 
April,  to  state  definitely  her  War  Aims  and  to  publish 
the  secret  treaties  made  betw^een  England  and  Russia 
early  in  the  War.  We  had  refused  to  state  our  terms  or 
publish  the  treaties.  ‘^How  damned  rotten  of  us!”  I 
exclaimed,  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  instinctive  reac¬ 
tion  was  a  savage  desire  to  hit  (was  it  Mr.  Lloyd 
George?)  very  hard  on  the  nose.  Markington  was 
bitter  against  the  military  caste  in  all  countries.  He 
said  that  all  the  administrative  departments  in 
Whitehall  were  trying  to  get  the  better  of  one  another, 
which  resulted  in  muddle  and  wf.ste  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale.  He  told  me  that  I  should  find  the  same 
sort  of  things  described  in  Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace ^ 
adding  that  if  once  the  common  soldier  became  articu¬ 
late  the  War  couldn’t  last  a  month.  Soon  afterwards 
he  sighed  and  said  he  must  be  getting  back  to  the 
office;  he  had  his  article  to  write  and  the  paper  went 
to  press  that  evening.  Wffien  w^e  parted  in  Pall  Mall 
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he  told  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  not  worry 
about  the  War  more  than  I  could  help,  and  I 
mumbled  something  about  it  having  been  frightfully 
interesting  to  meet  him. 

As  I  walked  away  from  Markington  my  mind  was 
clamorous  with  confused  ideas  and  phrases.  It 
seemed  as  if,  until  to-day,  I  had  been  viewing  the  War 
through  the  loop-hole  in  a  trench  parapet.  Now  I  felt 
so  much  “in  the  know”  that  I  wanted  to  stop  strangers 
in  the  street  and  ask  them  whether  they  realized  that 
we  ought  to  state  our  War  Aims.  People  ought  to  be 
warned  that  there  was  (as  I  would  have  expressed  it) 
some  dirty  work  going  on  behind  their  backs.  I  re¬ 
membered  how  sceptical  old  Lord  Asterisk  had  been 
about  the  redemption  of  “gallant  little  Belgium”  by 
the  Allies.  And  now  Markington  had  gloomily  in¬ 
formed  me  that  our  Aims  were  essentially  acquisitive, 
what  we  were  fighting  for  was  the  Mesopotamian  Oil 
Wells.  A  jolly  fine  swindle  it  would  have  been  for 
me,  if  I’d  been  killed  in  April  for  an  Oil  Well!^  But  I 
soon  forgot  that  I’d  been  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Oil  Wells  before  Markington  mentioned  them, 
and  I  conveniently  assinailated  them  as  part  of  my 
evidential  repertoire. 

*  *  * 

Readers  of  my  pedestrian  tale  are  perhaps  won¬ 
dering  how  soon  I  shall  be  returning  to  the  temperate 
influence  of  Aunt  Evelyn.  In  her  latest  letter  she 
announced  that  a  ZeppeHn  had  dropped  a  bomb  on 
an  orchard  about  six  miles  away;  there  had  also  been 
an  explosion  at  the  Powder  Mills  at  Dumbridge,  but 
no  one  had  been  hurt.  Nevertheless  Butley  was  too 
buzzing  and  leisurely  a  background  for  my  mercurial 
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state  of  mind;  so  I  stayed  in  London  for  anotlier  fort- 
nightj  and  during  tliat  period  my  mental  inquietude 
achieved  some  sort  of  climax.  In.  fact  I  can  safely  say 
that  my  agg,regated  exasperations  came  to  a  head; 
and,  naturally  enough,  the  head  was  my  own.  The 
prime  cause  of  this  psychological  thunderstorm  was 
my  talk  with  Markington,  who  was  unaware  of  his 
ignitionary  effect  until  I  called  on  him  in  his  editorial 
room  on  the  Monday  after  our  first  meeting.  Osten¬ 
sibly  I  went  to  ask  his  advice;  in  reality,  to  release  the 
indignant  emotions  which  his  editorial  utterances  had 
unwittingly  brought  to  the  surface  of  my  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  was  a  case  of  direct  inspiration;  I  had,  so  to 
speak,  received  the  call,  and  the  editor  of  the  Uncon¬ 
servative  Weekly  seemed  the  most  likely  man  to  put  me 
on  the  shortest  road  to  martyrdom.  It  really  felt  very 
fine,  and  as  long  as  I  was  alone  my  feelings  carried 
me  along  on  a  torrent  of  prophetic  phrases.  But  when 
I  was  inside  Markington’s  office  (he  sitting  with  fin¬ 
gers  pressed  together  and  regarding  me  with  alertly 
mournful  curiosity)  my  internal  eloquence  dried  up 
and  I  began  abruptly.  'T  say,  Fve  iDeen  thinking  it 
all  over,  and  Fve  made  up  my  mind  that  I  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.’’  He  pushed  his  spectacles  up 
on  to  his  forehead  and  leant  back  in  his  chair.  '‘You 
want  to  do  something?”  "About  the  War,  I  mean. 
I  just  can’t  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  You  said  the  other 
day  that  you  couldn’t  print  anything  really  out¬ 
spoken,  but  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  make  some 
sort  of  statement— about  how  we  ought  to  publish  our 
War  Aims  and  all  that,  and  the  troops  not  knowing 
what  they’re  fighting  about.  It  might  do  quite  a  lot 
of  good,  mightn’t  it?”  He  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window.  A  secretarial  typewriter  tick-tacked  in  the 
next  room.  While  he  stood  with  his  back  to  me  I 
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could  see  the  tiny  traffic  creeping  to  and  fro  on 
Charing  Gross  Bridge  and  a  barge  going  down  the 
river  in  the  sunshine.  My  heart  was  beating  violently. 
I  knew  that  I  couldn’t  turn  back  now.  Those  few 
moments  seemed  to  last  a  long  time;  I  was  conscious 
of  the  stream  of  life  going  on  its  way,  happy  and  un¬ 
troubled,  while  I  had  just  blurted  out  something 
which  alienated  me  from  its  acceptance  of  a  fine  day 
in  the  third  June  of  the  Great  War.  Returning  to  his 
chair,  he  said,  “I  suppose  you’ve  realized  what  the 
results  of  such  an  action  would  be,  as  regards  your¬ 
self?”  I  replied  that  I  didn’t  care  two  damns  what 
they  did  to  me  as  long  as  I  got  the  thing  off  my  chest. 
He  laughed,  looking  at  me  with  a  gleam  of  his  essen¬ 
tial  kindness.  “As  far  as  I  am  aware,  you’d  be  the  first 
soldier  to  take  such  a  step,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
welcomed  by  the  extreme  pacifists.  Your  service  at 
the  front  would  differentiate  you  from  the  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors.  But  you  must  on  no  account  make 
this  gesture — a  very  fine  one  if  you  are  really  in 
earnest  about  it — ^unless  you  can  carry  it  through 
effectively.  Such  an  action  would  require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  thought  out,  and  for  the  present  I  advise  you  to 
be  extremely  cautious  in  what  you  say  and  do.”  His 
words  caused  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  perhaps 
I  was  only  making  a  fool  of  myself;  but  this  was  soon 
mitigated  by  a  glowing  sense  of  martyrdom.  I  saw 
myself  “attired  with  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man 
inspired”,  and  while  Markington  continued  his  coun¬ 
sels  of  prudence  my  resolve  strengthened  toward  its 
ultimate  obstinacy.  After  further  reflection  he  said 
that  the  best  man  for  me  to  consult  was  Thornton 
Tyrrell.  “You  know  him  by  name,  I  suppose?”  I  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  I  didn’t.  Markington  handed 
me  JV/io’s  Who  and  began  to  write  a  letter  while  I 
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made  myself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Tyrrell^s 
biographical  abridgement,  which  indicated  th?it  he 
was  a  pretty  tough  proposition.  To  put  it  plainly  he 
was  an  emineiit  mathematician,  philosopher,  and 
physicist.  As  a  mathematician  Fd  never  advanced 
much  beyond  ^^six  from  four  you  can't,  six  from  four¬ 
teen  leaves  eight”;  and  I  knew  no  more  about  the 
functions  of  a  physicist  than  a  cat  in  a  kitchen.  ''What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  to  meet?”  I  asked  dubiously. 
Markington  licked  and  closed  the  envelope  of  his 
rapidly  written  letter.  "Tyrrell  is  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  character  I  know.  An  extraordinary  brain, 
of  coupe.  But  you  needn't  be  alarmed  by  that;  youll 
find  him  perfectly  easy  to  get  on  with.  '  A  talk  with 
him  ought  to  clarify  your  ideas.  I've  explained  your 
position  quite  briefly.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  hope 
you  won't  be  too  impetuous,” 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  thanked  him  warmly, 
and  went  soberly  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  quiet 
side-street  into  the  Strand.  While  I  was  debating 
whether  I  ought  to  buy  and  try  to  read  one  of  TyrrelFs 
books  before  going  to  see  him,  I  almost  bumped  into 
a  beefy  Major-General.  It  was  lunch-time  and  he 
was  turning  in  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  entrance.  Rather 
grudgingly,  I  saluted.  As  I  went  on  my  way,  I 
wondered  what  the  War  Office  would  say  if  it  knew 
what  I  was  up  to. 

II 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  letter  at  TyrrelFs 
address  in  Bloomsbury.  He  telegraphed  that  he 
could  see  me  in  the  evening,  and  punctually  at  the 
appointed  hour  I  returned  to  the  quiet  square.  My 
memory  is  not  equal  to  the  effort  of  reconstructing 
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my  exact  sensations,  but  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
I  felt  excited,  important,  and  rather  nervous.  I  was 
shown  into  an  austere-looking  room  where  Tyrrell 
was  sitting  with  a  reading  lamp,  at  his  elbow.  My  first 
impression  was  that  he  looked  exactly  like  a  philo¬ 
sopher.  He  was  small,  clean-shaven,  with  longish 
grey  hair  brushed  neatly  above  a  fine  forehead.  He 
had  a  long  upper  lip,  a  powerful  ironic  mouth,  and 
large  earnest  eyes.  I  observed  that  the  book  which  he 
put  aside  was  called  The  Conquest  of  Bread  by  Kropot¬ 
kin,  and  I  wondered  what  on  earth  it  could  be  about. 
He  put  me  at  my  ease  by  lighting  a  large  pipe,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  ‘^'Well,  I  gather  from  Markington's  letter 
that  you've  been  experiencing  a  change  of  heart  about 
the  War."  He  asked  for  details  of  my  career  in  the 
Army,  and  soon  I  was  ranahlirtg  on  in  my  naturally 
inconsequent  style.  Tyrrell  said  very  little,  his  object 
being  to  size  me  up.  Having  got  my  mind  warmed 
up,  I  began  to  give  him  a  few  of  my  notions  about  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  War.  But  he  interrupted  my 
'"and  after  what  Markington  told  me  the  other  day,  I 
must  say",  with, /‘Never  mind  about  what  Marking- 
ton  told  you.  It  amounts  to  this,  doesn't  it— that  you 
have  ceased  to  believe  what  you  are  told  about  the 
objects  for  which  you  supposed  yourself  to  be  fight¬ 
ing?"  I  replied  that  it  did  boil  down  to  something 
like  that,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  bloody  shame,  the 
troops  getting  killed  all  the  time  while  people  at  home 
humbugged  themselves  into  believing  that  everyone 
in  the  trenches  enjoyed  it.  Tyrrell  poured  me  oiit  a 
second  cup  of  tea  and  suggested  that  I  should  write 
out  a  short  personal  statement  based  on  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  War  was  being  unnecessarily  prolonged 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  publish  their  war  aims. 
When  I  had  done  this  we  could  discuss  the  next  step 
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to  be  taken.  “Naturally  I  should  help  ou  in  evcn^ 
v/ay  possible/’  lie  said.  '“I  have  always  regarded  all 
wars  as  acts,  of  criminal  folly,  and  my  hatred  of  this 
one  has  often  made  life  seem  almost  urxendurable. 
But  hatred  makes  one  vital,  and  wdthout  it  one  loses 
energy.  ‘Keep  vital’  is  a  more  important  axiom 
than  love  imur  neighbour!  This  act  of  yours,  if  y^ou 
stick  to  it,  mdil  probably  land  you  in  prison.  Don’t  let 
that  discourage  you.  You  will  be  more  alive  in  prison 
than  you  would  be  in  the  trenches.”  Mistaking  this 
Ipt  remark  for  a  joke,  I  laughed,  rather  half-heartedly. 
“No;  I  mean  that  seriously,”  he  said.  “By  thinking 
independently  and  acting  fearlessly  on  your  moral 
convictions  you  are  serving  the  world  better  than  y^ou 
would  do  by  marching  with  the  unthinking  majority 
v/ho  are  suffering  and  dying  at  the  front  because  they 
believe  what. they  have  .been  told. to  believe.  Now 
that  you  have  lost  your  faith  in  what  you  enlisted  for, 
I  am  certain  that  you  should  go  on  .and  let  the  conse¬ 
quences  take  .  care  of  themselves.  Of  course  your 
actiom  would  be  welcomed  by  people  like  myself  who 
are  violently  opposed  to.  the  War.  We  should  print 
and  .circulate  as  many  copies  of  your  statement  as  pos¬ 
sible.  ... .  But  I  hadn’t  intended  to  speak  as  definitely 
as  this.  You  must  decide  by  your  owm  feeling  and  not 
by -what  anyone. else  says..”  I  promised  to  send  him 
my  statement  when  it  was  written  and  walked  home 
with  my  head  full, of  exalted  and  disorderly  thoughts. 
I  had"  taken  a  strong  liking  for  Tyrrell,  who  probably 
smiled  rather  grimly  while  he  was  reading  a  few  more 
pages  of  Kropotkin’s  Conquest  of  Bread  before  going 
upstairs  to  his  philosophic  slumbers. 


Although  Tyrrell  had  told  me,  that  my  statement 
needn’t  be  more  than  200  words  long^  it  took  me 
several  days  to  formulate.  At  first  I  felt  that  I  had  so 
much  to  say  that  I  didn’t  know  where  to  begin.  But 
after  several  verbose  failures  it  seemed  as  though  the 
essence  of  my  manifesto  could  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence:  “I  say  this  War  ought  to  stop.”  During  the 
struggle  to  put  my  unfusilierish  opinions  into  some 
sort  of  shape,  my  confidence  often  diminished.  But 
there  was  no  relaxation  of  my  inmost  resolve,  since  I 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  sp  ecies  of  conversion  which  made 
the  prospect  of  persecution  stimulating  and  almost 
enjoyable.  No;  my  loss  of  confidence  was  in  the  same 
category  as  my  diffidence  when  first  confronted  by  a 
Vickers  Machine-Gun  and  its  Instructor.  While  he 
reeled  off  the  names  ofits  numerous  component  parts, 
I  used  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  remember  them 
or  understand  their  workings.  ‘^And  unless  I  know 
all  about  the  Vickers  Gun  I’ll  never  get  sent  out  to  the 
front,”  I  used  to  think.  Now,  sitting  late  at  night  in 
an  expensive  but  dismal  bedroom  in  Jermyn  Street,  I 
internally  exclaimed,  'T’ll  never  be  able  to  write  out 
a  decent  statement  and  the  whole  blasted  protest  will 
be  a  washout!  Tyrrell  thinks  I’m  quite  brainy,  but 
when  he  reads  this  stuffhe’ll  realize  what  a  dud  I  am.” 

What  could  I  do  if  Tyrrell  decided  to  discourage 
my  candidature  for  a  court  martial?  Chuck  up  the 
whole  idea  and  go  out  again  and  get  myself  killed  as 
quick  as  possible?  “Yes,”  I  thought,  working  myself 
up  into  a  tantrum,  “I’d  get  killed  just  to  show  them 
all  I  don’t  care  a  damn.”  (I  didn’t  stop  to  specify  the 
identity  of  “them  all”;  such  details  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  when  one  had  lost  one’s  temper  with  the 
Great  War.)  But  common  sense  warned  me  that  get¬ 
ting  sent  back  was  a  slow  business,  and  getting  killed 
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on  purpose  an  irrelevant  gesture  for  a  platoon  com¬ 
mander.  One  couldn't  choose  one's  own  conditions 
out  in  France.  .  .  .  Tyrrell  had  talked  about  ''serving 
the  world  by  thinking  independently”,  I  must  hang- 
on  to  that  idea  and  remember  the  men  for  wliom  I 
believed  myself  to  be  interceding.  I  tried  to  think  in¬ 
ternationally;  the  poor  old  Eoches  must  be  hating  it 
just  as  much  as  we  did;  but  I  couldn't  propel  my  sym¬ 
pathy  as  far  as  the  Balkan  States,  Turks,  Italians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them;  and  somehow  or  other  the  French 
were  just  the  French  and  too  busy  fighting  and  selling 
things  to  the  troops  to  need  my  intervention.  So  I  got 
back  to  thinking  about  "all  the  good  chaps  who'd 
been  killed  with  the  First  and  Second  Battalions  since 
I  left  them”.  .  .  .  Ormand,  dying  miserably  out  in  a 
shell-hole.  ...  I  remembered  his  exact  tone  of  voice 
when  saying  that  if  his  children  ever  asked  what  he 
did  in  the  Great  War,  his  answ^er  would  be,  "No 
bullet  ever  went  quick  enough  to  catch  me;”  and  how^ 
he  used  to  sing  "Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,  let  me  hide 
myself  in  thee,”  wiien  we  w-^ere  being  badly  shelled.  I 
thought  of  the  typical  Flintshire »Fusilier  at  his  best, 
and  the  vast  anonymity  of  courage  and  cheerfulness 
which  he  represented  as  he  sat  in  a  front-line  trench 
cleaning  his  mess-tin.  How  could  one  connect  him 
with  the  gross  profiteer  w^hom  Td  overheard  in  a 
railway  carriage  remarking  to  an  equally  repulsive 
companion  that  if  the  War  lasted  another  eighteen 
months  he'd  be  able  to  retire  from  business?  . . .  How^ 
could  I  co-ordinate  such  diversion  of  human  behav¬ 
iour,  or  believe  that  heroism  was  its  owm  reward? 
Something  must  be  put  on  paper,  how^ever,  and  I 
re-scrutinized  the  rough  notes  I'd  been  making: 
Fighting  men  are  victims  of  conspiracy  among  [a]  politicians; 
{b)  military  caste;  {c)  people  who  are  making  money  out  of 


the  War,  Under  this  I  had  scribbled^  Also  personal 
effort  to  dissociate  myself  from  intolerant  prejudice  and  con¬ 
ventional  complacence  of  those  willing  to  watch  sacrifices  of 
others  while  they  sit  safely  at  home.  This  was  followed  by 
an  indignant  after- thought.  I  believe  that  by  taking 
this  action  I  am  helping  to  destroy  the  system  of  deception^  etc. 
which  prevents  people  from  facing  the  truth  and  demanding 
some  guarantee  that  the  torture  of  humanity  shall  not  be  pro¬ 
longed  unnecessarily  through  the  arrogance  and  incompetence 
of  .  .  .  Here  it  broke  off,  and  I  wondered  how  many 
c’s  there  were  in  “unnecessarily^’.  I  am  not  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector,  I  am  a  soldier  who  believes  he  is  acting 
on  behalf  of  soldiers.  How  inflated  and  unconvincing 
it  all  looked!  If  I  wasn’t  careful  I  should  be  yelling 
like  some  crank  on  a  barrel  in  Hyde  Park.  Well,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  all  over  again.  I 
couldn’t  ask  Tyrrell  to  give  me  a  few  hints.  He’d  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  must  be  independent-minded,  and  had 
since  written  to  remind  me  that  I  must  decide  my 
course  of  action  for  myself  and  not  be  prompted  by 
anything  he’d  said  to  me. 

Sitting  there  with  my  elbows  on  the  table  I  stared 
at  the  dingy  red  wallpaper  in  an  unseeing  effort  at 
mental  concentration.  If  I  stared  hard  enough  and 
straight  enough,  it  seemed,  I  should  see  through  the 
wall.  Truth  would  be  revealed,  and  my  brain  would 
become  articulate.  I  am  making  this  statement  as  an  act 
of  wilful  defiance  of  military  authority  because  I  believe  that 
the  War  is  being  deliberately  prolonged  by  those  who  have  the 
power  to  end  it.  That  would  be  all  right  as  a  Idck-off, 
anyhow.  So  I  continued  my  superhuman  cogitations. 
Around  me  was  London  with  its  darkened  streets; 
and  far  away  was  the  War,  going  on  with  wave  on 
wave  of  gunfire,  devouring  its  victims,  and  unable  to 
blunder  forward  either  to  Paris  or  the  Rhine.  The 
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air-raids  were  becoiiiiiig  serious^  too.  Looking  out  of 
the  window  at  the  searc'iilightSs  I  thought  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  it  would  be  if  a  bomb  dropped  on  me  while  I 
was  writing  out  my  statement. 


Ill 

Exactly  a  week  after  our  first  conversation  I 
showed  the  statement  to  Tyrrell.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  as  a  whole  and  helped  me  to  clarify  a  few 
minor  crudities  of  expression.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  wait  until  my  leave  had  expired  and  then  hurl 
the  explosive  documents  at  the  Commanding  Officer 
at  Clitherland  (an  event  wffiich  I  didnT  permit  myself 
to  contemplate  clearly).  For  the  present  the  poor 
man  only  knew  that  I’d  applied  for  an  instructorship 
with  a  Cadet  Battalion  at  Cambridge.  'He  wrote  that 
he  would  be  sorry  to  lose  me  and  congratulated  me 
on  what  he  was  generous  enough  to  describe  as  my 
splendid  work  at  the  front.  In  the  meantime  Tyrrell 
was  considering  the  question  of  obtaining  publicity 
for  my  protest.  He  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the /'Stop  the  War  Committee”  and  the 
"No  Conscription  Fellowship”.  Among  them  was  an 
intellectual  conscientious  objector  (lately  released 
after  a  successful  hunger-strike).  Also  a  genial  veteran 
Socialist  (recognizable  by  his  red  tie  and  soft  grey 
hat)  who  grasped  my  hand  with  rugged  good  wishes. 
One  and  all,  they  welcomed  me  to  the  Anti-War 
Movement,  but  I  couldn’t  quite  believe  that  I  had 
been  assimilated.  The  reason  for  this  feeling  was  their 
antipathy  to  everyone  in  a  uniform.  I  was  still  wearing 
mine,  and  somehow  I  was  unable  to  dislike  being  a 
Flintshire  Fusilier,  This  little  psychological  dilemma 
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now  seems  almost  too  delicate  to  be  divulged.  In  their 
eyes,  I  suppose,  there  was  no  credit  attached  to  the 
fact  of  having  been  at  the  front,  but  for  me  it  had  been 
a  supremely  important  experience.  ^  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  if  these  anti-war  enthusiasts  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  likeable  I  might  have  secretly  despised 
them.  Any  man  who  had  been  on  active  service  had 
an  unfair  advantage  over  those  who  hadn’t.  And  the 
man  who  had  really  endured  the  War  at  its  worst  was 
everlastingly  differentiated  from  everyone  except  his 
fellow  soldiers. 

Tyrrell  (a  great  man  and  to  be  thought  of  as  “in  a 
class  by  himself”)  took  me  up  to  Hampstead  one  hot 
afternoon  to  interview  a  member  of  Parliament  who 
was  “interested  in  my  case”.  Walking  alongside  of 
the  philosopher  I  felt  as  if  we  were  a  pair  of  conspira¬ 
tors.  His  austere  scientific  intellect  was  far  beyond 
my  reach,  but  he  helped  me  by  his  sense  of  humour, 
which  he  had  contrived,  rather  grimly,  to  retain,  in 
spite  of  the  exasperating  spectacle  of  European  civili¬ 
zation  trying  to  commit  suicide.  The  M.P.  promised 
to  raise  the  question  of  my  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  soon  as  I  had  sent  it  to  the  Colonel  at 
Clitherland,  so  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  getting  on 
grandly.  But  except  for  the  few  occasions  when  I  saw 
Tyrrell,  I  was  existing  in  a  world  of  my  own  (in  which 
I  tried  to  keep  my  courage  up  to  protest-pitch) .  From 
the  visible  world  I  sought  evidence  which  could  aggra¬ 
vate  my  quarrel  with  acquiescent  patriotism.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  civilian  callousness  and  complacency  were 
plentiful,  for  the  thriftless  licence  of  war-time  behav¬ 
iour  was  an  unavoidable  spectacle,  especially  in  the 
Savoy  Hotel  Grill  Room  which  I  visited  more  than 
once  in  my  anxiety  to  reassure  myself  of  the  existence 
of  bloated  profiteers  and  uniformed  jacks  in  ofiBce. 
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Watching  the  guzzlers  in  the  Savoy  (and  conveniently 
overlooking  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  officers 
on  leave)  I  nourished  my  righteous  hatred  of  theni^ 
anathematizing  their  appetites  with  the  intolerance  of 
youth  which  made  me  unable  to  realize  that  comfort- 
loving  people  are  obliged  to  avoid  self-knowledge— 
especially  when  there  is  a  war  on.  But  I  still  believe 
that  in  1917  the  idle,  empty-headed,  and  frivolous  in¬ 
gredients  of  Society  were  hawng  a  tolerably  good  time, 
while  the  officious  were  being  made  self-important  by 
nicely  graded  degrees  of  uniformed  or  un-uniformed 
war-emergency  authority.  For  middle-aged  persons 
who  faced  the  War  bleakly,  life  had  become  unbear¬ 
able  unless  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
slaughter  was  worth  while.  Tyrrell  was  comprehen¬ 
sively  severe  on  everyone  except  inflexible  pacifists. 
He  said  that  the  people  who  tried  to  resolve  the  dis¬ 
cords  of  the  War  into  what  they  called  '"a  higher 
harmony’’  were  merely  enabling  themselves  to  con¬ 
template  the  massacre  of  the  young  men  wdth  an  easy 
conscience.  ^^By  Jingo,  I  suppose  you’re  right!”  I 
exclaimed,  wishing  that  I  w^ere  able  to  express;  my 
ideas  with  such  comprehensive  clarity. 

•k  ic  -k 

Supervising  a  platoon  of  Cadet  Officers  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  would  have  been  a  snug  alternative  to  ‘^general 
service  abroad”  (provided  that  I  could  have  bluffed 
the  cadets  into  believing  that  I  knew  something  about 
soldiering).  I  was  going  there  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  Colonel  and  clinch  my  illusory  appointment;  but 
I  was  only  doing  this  because  I  considered  it  needful 
for  what  I  called  ' 'strengthening  my  position”.  I 
hadn’t  looked  ahe^d  ntiich,  but  when  I  did  so  it  was 
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with  an  eye  to  safeguarding  myself  against  “what 
people  would  say”. 

When  I  remarked  to  Tyrrell  that  “people  couldn’t 
say  I  did  it  so  as  to  avoid  going  back  to  France  if  I  had 
been  given  a  job  in  England”,  he  pulled  me  up  short 

“What  people  say  doesn’t  matter.  Your  own  belief 
in  what  you  are  doing  is  the  only  thing  that  counts  ” 
Knowing  that  he  was  right,  I  felt  abashed;  but  ! 
couldri’t  help  regrettingtthat  my  second  decoration 
had  failed  to  materialize.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
a  Bar  to  one’s  Military  Cross  was  a  somewhat  inade¬ 
quate  accretion  to  one’s  qualifications  for  affirming 
that  the  War  was  being  deliberately  prolonged  by 
those  who  had  the  power  to  end  it.  Except  for  a 
bullet-hole  in  my  second  best  tunic,  all  that  I’d  gotfor 
my  little  adventure  in  April  consisted  of  a  gilt-edged 
card  on  which  the  Divisional  General  had  inscribed 
his  congratulations  and  thanks.  This  document  was 
locally  referred  to  as  “one  of  the  Whincop’s  Bread 
Cards”,  and  since  it  couldn’t  be  sewn  on  to  my  tunic 
I  did  my  best  to  feel  that  it  was  better  than  nothing. 

Anyhow,  on  a  glaring  hot  morning  I  started  to 
catch  a  train  to  Cambridge.  I  was  intending  to  stay 
a  night  there,  for  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  quiet  look 
round  and  perhaps  go  up  to  Grantchester  in  a  canoe. 
Adniittedly,  next  month  was  bound  to  be  ghastly; 
but  it  was  no  good  worrying  about  that.  .  .  .  Had  I 
enough  money  on  me?  Probably  not;  so  I  decided  to 
stop  and  change  a  cheque  at  my  bank  in  Old  Broad 
Street.  Changing  a  cheque  was  always  a  comforting 
performance.  “Queer  thing,  having  private  means,” 
I  thought.  ^^They  just  hand  you  out  the  money  as  if 
it  was  a  presentyfrom  ^t^^^  Bank  Manager.”  It  was 
funny,  too,  to  think  that  I  was  still  drawing  my  Army 
pay.  But  it  was  the  Wtong  moment  for  such  humdrum 
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cogitations^  for  when  my  taxi  stopped  in  that  narrow 
thorouglifarCj  Old  Broad  Streetj  the  people  on  the 
pavement  were  standing  still,  staring  up  at  the  hot 
white  sky.  Loud  bangings  had  begun  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  and  it  was  obvious  than  an  air-raid 
was  in  full  swing.  This  event  could  not  be  ignored; 
but  I  needed  money  and  wished  to  catch  my  train,  so 
I  decided  to  disregard  it.  The  crashings  continued, 
and  while  I  was  handing  my  cheque  to  the  cashier  a 
crowd  of  W'Omen  clerks  came  wildly  down  a  winding 
stairway  with  vociferations  of  not  unnatural  alarm. 
Despite  this  commotion  the  cashier  handed  me  five 
one-pound  notes  with  the  stoical  politeness  of  a  man 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  dowm  with  the  ship. 
Probably  he  felt  as  I  did— more  indignant  than 
afraid;  there  seemed  no  sense  in  the  idea  of  being 
blown  to  bits  in  one’s  own  bank.  I  emerged  from  the 
building  with  an  air  of  soldierly  unconcern;  my  taxi- 
driver,  like  the  cashier,  was  commendably  calm, 
although  another  stupendous  crash  sounded  as  though 
very  near  Old  Broad  Street  (as  indeed  it  was).  'T 
suppose  we  may  as  well  go  on  to  the  station,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  adding,  ‘ht  seems  a  bit  steep  that  one  can’t 
even  cash  a  cheque  in  comfort!”  The  man  grinned 
and  drove  on.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  War 
was  being  brought  home  to  me.  At  Liverpool  Street 
there  had  occurred  what,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  be  described  as  an  appalling  catastrophe. 
Bombs  had  been  dropped  on  the  station  and  one  of 
them  had  hit  the  front  carriage  of  the  noon  express  to 
Cambridge.  Horrified  travellers  were  hurrying  away. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  indicated  11.50;  but  railway 
time  had  been  interrupted;  for  once  in  its  career,  the 
imperative  clock  was  a  .  passive  spectator.  While  I 
stood  wondering  what  to  do,  a  luggage  trolley  was 
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trundled  past  me;  on  it  lay  an  elderly  man^  shabbily 
dressed,  and  apparently  dead.  The  sight  of  blood 
caused  me  to  feel  quite  queer.  This  sort  of  danger 
seemed  to  demand  a  quality  of  courage  dissimilar  to 
front-line  fortitude.  In  a  trench  one  was  acclimatized 
to  the  notion  of  being  exterminated  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  organized  retaliation.  But  here  one  was  help¬ 
less;  an  invisible  enemy  sent  destruction  spinning 
down  from  a  fine  weather  sky;  poor  old  men  bought 
a  railway  ticket  and  were  trundled  away  again  dead 
on  a  barrow;  wounded  women  lay  about  in  the 
station  groaning.  And  one’s  train  didn’t  start.  .  .  . 
Nobody  could  say  for  certain  when  it  would  start,  a 
phlegmatic  porter  informed  me;  so  I  migrated  to  St. 
Pancras  and  made  the  journey  to  Cambridge  in  a 
train  which  halted  good-naturedly  at  every  station. 
Gazing  at  sleepy  green  landscapes,  I  found  difficulty 
in  connecting  them  (by  the  railway  line)  with  the  air¬ 
raid  which  (I  was  afterwards  told)  had  played  hell 
with  Paternoster  Avenue.  ‘Tt  wouldn’t  be  such  a  bad 
life”,  I  thought,  ^'if  one  were  a  station-master  on  a 
branch  line  in  Bedfordshire.”  There  was  something 
attractive,  too,  in  the  idea  of  being  a  commercial 
traveller,  creeping  about  the  country  and  doing 
business  in  drowsy  market  towns  and  snug  cathedral 
cities. 

If  only  I  could  wake  up  and  find  myself  living 
among  the  parsons  and  squires  of  Trollope’s  Barset- 
shire,  jogging  easily  from  Christmas  to  Christmas, 
and  hunting  three  days  a  week  with  the  Duke  of 
Omnium’s  Hounds.  *  .  . 

The  elms  were  so  leafy  and  the  lanes  invited  me 
to  such  rural  remoteness  that  every  time  the  train 
slowed  up  I  longed  to  get  out  and  start  on  an  inde¬ 
finite  walking  tour — away  into  the  delusive  Sabbath 
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of  summer — away  from  air-raids  and  inexorable  moral 
responsibilities  and  the  ever-increasing  output  of 
munitions. 

But  here  was  Cambridge^  looking  contented  enough 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  as  though  the  Long  Vaca¬ 
tion  were  on.  The  Colleges  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
their  copious  contributions  to  the  Roll  of  Honour. 
The  streets  were  empty,  for  the  Cadets  were  out  on 
their  afternoon  parades — probably  learning  how  to 
take  compass-bearings,  or  pretending  to  shoot  at  an 
enemy  who  was  supposedly  advancing  from  a  w^ood 
nine  hundred  yards  away.  I  knew  all  about  that  type 
of  training.  “Half-right;  haystack:  three  fingers  left 
of  haystack;  copse;  nine  hundred;  AT  THE  COPSE, 
ten  rounds  rapid,  FIRE!’'  There  wasn’t  going  to  be 
any  musketry-exercise  instructing  for  me,  however.  I 
was  only  “going  through  the  motions”  of  applying 
for  a  job  with  the  Cadet  Battalion.  The  orderly  room 
was  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  college.  In  happier 
times  it  had  been  a  library  (the  books  were  still  there) 
and  the  Colonel  had  been  a  History  Don  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Territorials.  Playing  the  part  of  re¬ 
spectful  young  applicant  for  instructorsliip  in  the 
Arts  of  War,  I  found  myself  doing  it  so  convincingly 
that  the  existence  of' my  “statement”  became,  for  the 
moment,  an  improbability.  “Have  you  any  specialist 
knowledge?”  inquired  the  Colonel.  I  told  him  that 
I’d  been  Battalion  Intelligence  Officer  for  a  time 
(suppressing  the  fact  that  I’d  voluntarily  relinquished 
that  status  after  three  days  of  inability  to  supply  the 
necessary  eye-wash  reports).  “Ah,  that’s  excellent. 
We  find  the  majority  of  men  very  weak  in  map¬ 
reading,”  he  replied,  adding,  “our  main  object,  of 
course,  is  to  instil  first-rate  morale.  It  isn’t  always 
easy  to  impress  on  these  new  army  men  what  we 
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mean  by  the  tradition  of  the  pre-War  regimental 
officer.  .  .  .  Well,  Fm  sure  yoifll  do  very  good  work. 
You’ir  be  joining  us  in  two  or  three  weeks,  I  think? 
Good-bye  till  then.^^  He  shook  tny  hand  rather  as 
if  Fd  won  a  History  Scholarship,  and  I  walked  out 
of  the  college  feeling  that  it  was  a  poor  sort  of  joke  on 
him.  But  my  absence  as  an  instructor  was  all  to  the 
good  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  I  was  better  at  saying  the  War  ought  to  stop 
than  at  teaching  cadets  how  to  carry  it  on.  Sitting  in 
King’s  Chapel  I  tried  to  recover  my  conviction  of  the 
nobility  of  my  enterprise  and  to  believe  that  the  pen 
which  wrote  my  statement  had  ''dropped  from  an 
angel’s  wing”.  I  also  reminded  myself  that  Cambridge 
had  dismissed  Tyrrell  from  his  lectureship  because  he 
disbelieved  in  the  War.  "Intolerant  old  blighters!” 
I  inwardly  exclaimed.  "One  can’t  possibly  side  with 
people  like  that.  All  they  care  about  is  keeping  up 
with  the  other  colleges  in  the  casualty  lists.”  Thus  re¬ 
fortified,  I  went  down  to  the  river  and  hired  a  canoe. 


'  ■■  IV  .  . 

Back  at  Butley,  I  had  fully  a  fortnight  in  which 
to  take  life  easily  before  tacHing  "wilful  defiance 
of  military  authority”.  I  was,  of  course,  compelledto 
lead  a  double  life,  and  the  longer  it  lasted  the  less  I 
liked  it.  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain  how  far  I  was 
successful  in  making  Aunt  Evelyn  believe  that  my 
mind  was  free  from  anxiety.  But  I  know  that  it  wasn’t 
easy  to  sustain  the  evangelistic  individuality  which 
Fd  worked  myself  up  to  in  London.  Outwardly  those 
last  days  of  June  progressed  with  nostalgiG  serenity.  I 
say  nostalgic,  because  in  my  weaker  moods  I  longed 
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for  the  peace  of  mind  which  could  have  allowed  me 
to  enjoy  having  tea  out  in  the  garden  on  fine  after¬ 
noons.  But  it  was  no  use  tr)dng  to  dope  my  disquiet 
with  Trollope’s  novels  or  any  of  my  favourite  books. 
The  purgatory  I’d  let  myself  in  for  always  came  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  pages;  there  was  no  escape  for  me 
now.  Walking  restlessly  about  the  garden  at  night  I 
was  oppressed  by  the  midsummer  silence  and  found 
no  comfort  in  the  twinkling  lights  along  the  Weald. 
At  one  end  of  the  garden  three  poplars  tapered  against 
the  stars;  they  seemeddike  sentries  guarding  a  prison¬ 
er.  Across  the  uncut  orchard  grass,  Aunt  Evelyn’s 
white  beehives  glimmered  in  the  moonlight  Hke  bones. 
The  hives  were  empty,  for  the  bees  had  been  wiped 
out  by  the  Isle  of  'Wight  disease.  But  it  w'as  no  good 
moping  about  the  garden.  I  ought  to  be  indoors  im¬ 
proving  my  mind,  I  thought,  for  I  had  returned  to 
Butley  resolved  to  read  for  dear  life — circumstances 
having  made  it  imperative  that  I  should  accumulate  as 
much  solid  information  as  I  could.  But  sedulous  study 
only  served  to  open  up  the  limitless  prairies  of  my 
ignorance,  and  my  attention  was  apt  to  wander  aw'ay 
from  what  I  was  reading.  If  I  could  have  been  candid 
with  myself  I  should  have  confessed  that  a  fortnight 
was  inadequate  for  the  completion  of  my  education 
as  an  intellectual  pacifist.  Reading  the  last  few  num¬ 
bers  of  Markington’s  weekly  was  all  very  well  as  a 
tonic  for  disagreeing  with  organized  public  opinion, 
but  even  if  I  learnt  a  whole  article  off  by  heart  I 
should  only  have  built  a  little  hut  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie.  “I  must  have  all  the  arguments  at  my  fingers’ 
ends,”  I  had  thought  when  I  left  London.  The  argu¬ 
ments,  perhaps,  were  epitomized  in  Tyrrell’s  volume 
of  lectures  (“given  to  me  by  the  author,”  as  I  had 
written  on  the  fly-leaf)  .  Nevertheless  those  lectures  on 
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political  philosophy^  though  clear  and  vigorous  in 
style,  were  too  advanced  for  my  elementary  require¬ 
ments.  They  were,  I  read  on  the  first  page,  ‘^‘inspired 
by  a  view  of  the  springs  of  action  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  War.  And  all  of  them  are  informed 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  such  political  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  in  Europe  as  shall  make  men  averse  from  war— 
a  hope  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  realizable,  though 
not  without  a  great  and  fundamental  reconstruction 
of  economic  and  social  life.’’  From  the  first  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  book  whose  meanings  could  only  be 
mastered  by  dint  of  copious  underlining.  What  inte¬ 
grates  an  individual  life  is  a  consistent  creative  purpose  or 
unconscious  direction,  I  underlined  that,  and  then 
looked  up  ‘ 'integrate”  in  the  dictionary.  Of  course,  it 
meant  the  opposite  of  disintegrate^  which,  was  what  the 
optimists  of  the  press  said  would  soon  happen  to  the 
Central  Powers  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwards  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  much  time  would  be  saved  if  I 
underlined  the  sentences  which  need  under¬ 

lining.  The  truth  was  that  there  were  too  many  ideas 
in  the  book.  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  nothing  in 
Tyrrell’s  lectures  could  be  used  for  backing  up  my 
point  of  view  when  I  was  being  interrogated  by  the 
Colonel  at  Clitherland.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  Clither- 
land  was  unspeakably  painful.  I  had  a  vague  hope 
that  I  could  get  myself  arrested  without  going  there. 
It  would  be  so  much  easier  if  I  could  get  my  case 
dealt  with  by  strangers. 

■  -k  '  ■ 

Aunt  Evelyn  did  her  best  to  brighten  the  part  of  my 
double  life  which  included  her,  but  at  meal  times  I 
was  often  morose  and  monosyllabic.  Humanly  speak- 
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ingj  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  confide  in  her.  As 
a  practical  propositions  however,  it  was  impossible. 

I  couldn’t  allow  my  protest  to  become  a  domestic  con¬ 
troversy,  and  it  was  obviously  kinder  to  keep  my  aunt 
in  the  dark  about  it  until  she  received  the  irie\’itable 
shock.  I  remember  one  particular  evening  when  the 
suspense  was  growing  acute.  At  dinner  Aunt  Evelyn, 
in  her  efforts  to  create  cheerful  conversation,  began 
by  asking  me  to  tell  her  more  about  Nutwood  Manor. 
It  was,  she  surmised,  a  very  well-arranged  house,  and 
the  garden  must  have  been  almost  perfection.  ''Did 
azaleas  grow  well  there?”  Undeterred  by  my  gloomily 
affirmative  answer,  she  urged  me  to  supply  further 
information  about  the  Asterisks  and  their  friends.  She 
had  always  heard  that  old  Lord  Asterisk  was  such  a 
fine  man,  and  must  have  had  a  most  interesting  life, 
although,  now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  he’d  been  a  bit 
of  a  Radical  and  had  supported  Gladstone’s  Home 
Rule  Bill.  She  then  interrupted  herself  by  exclaiming  : 
"Naughty,  naughty,  naughty!”  But  this  rebuke  was 
aimed  at  one  of  the  cats  who  was  sharpening  his  claw 
on  the  leather  seat  of  one  of  the  Chippendale  chairs. 
Having  thrown  my  napkin  at  the  cat,  I  admitted  that 
Lord  Asterisk  was  a  dear  old  chap,  though  unlikely  to 
live  much  longer.  Aunt  Evelyn  expressed  concern 
about  his  infirmity,  supplementing  it  with  her  per¬ 
ennial  "Don’t  eat  so  fast,  dear;  you’re  simply  bolting 
it  down.  You’ll  ruin  your  digestion,”  She  pressed  me 
to  have  some  more  chicken,  thereby  causing  me  to 
refuse,  although  I  should  have  had  some  more  if  she’d 
kept  quiet  about  it.  She  now  tried  the  topic  of  my  job 
at  Cambridge.  What  sort  of  rooms  should  I  live  in? 
Perhaps  I  should  have  rooms  in  one  of  the  colleges 
which  would  be  very  nice  for  me — much  nicer  than 
those  horrid  huts  at  Clitherland,  Grumpily  I  agreed 
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that  Cambridge  was  preferable  to  Clitherland.  A 
bowl  of  strawberries^  perhaps  the  best  ones  we’d  had 
that  summer,  created  a  diversion.  Aunt  Evelyn  re¬ 
gretted  the  unavoidable  absence  of  cream,  which 
enabled  me  to  assure  her  that  some  of  the  blighters  Pd 
seen  in  London  restaurants  weren’t  denying  them¬ 
selves  much;  and  I  went  off  into  a  diatribe  against 
profiteers  and  officials  who  gorged  at  the  Ritz  and  the 
Savoy  while  the  poorer  classes  stood  for  hours  in 
queues  outside  food  shops.  Much  relieved  at  being 
able  to  agree  with  me  about  something,  Aunt  Evelyn 
almost  overdid  her  indignant  ejaculations,  adding 
that  it  was  a  positive  scandal — the  disgracefully  im¬ 
moral  way  most  of  the  young  women  were  behaving 
while  doing  war-work.  This  animation  subsided 
when  we  got  up  from  the  table.  In  the  drawing-room 
she  lit  the  fire  ''as  the  night  felt  a  bit  chilly  and  a  fire 
would  make  the  room  more  cheerful”.  Probably  she 
was  hoping  to  spend  a  cosy  evening  with  me;  but  I 
made  a  bad  beginning,  for  the  lid  fell  off  the  coffee¬ 
pot  and  cracked  one  of  the  little  blue  and  yellow 
cups,  and  when  Aunt  Evelyn  suggested  that  we  might 
play  one  of  our  old  games  of  cribbage  or  halma,  I  said 
I  didn’t  feel  like  that  sort  of  thing.  Somehow  I  couldn’t 
get  myself  to  behave  affectionately  towards  her,  and 
she  had  irritated  me  by  making  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  Markington’s  paper,  a  copy  of  which 
was  lying  on  the  table.  (She  said  it  was  written  by 
people  who  were  mad  with  their  own  self-importance 
and  she  couldn’t  understand  how  I  could  read  such  a 
paper.)  Picking  it  up  I  went  grumpily  upstairs  and 
spent  the  next  ten  minutes  trying  to  teach  Popsy  the 
parrot  how  to  say  "Stop  the  War”.  But  he  only  put 
his  head  down  to  be  scratched,  and  afterwards  obliged 
me  with  his  well-known  rendering  of  Aunt  Evelyn 
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calling  the  cats.  On  her  way  up  to  bed  she  came  in 
(with  a  glass  of  milk)  and  told  me  that  she  was  sure  I 
wasn't  feeling  well.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  if  I 
were  to  go  to  the  seaside  for  a  few  days'  golf?  But  this 
suggestion  only  provided  me  with  further  evidence 
that  it  was  no  earthly  use  expecting  her  to  share  my 
views  about  the  War.  Games  of  golf  indeed!  I 
glowered  at  the  glass  of  milk  and  had  half  a  mind  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Afterwards  I  decided 
that  I  might  as  well  drink  it,  and  did  so. 

•k  -k  ,  it 

Late  on  a  sultry  afternoon,  when  returning  from  a 
mutinous-minded  walk,  I  stopped  to  sit  in  Butley 
Churchyard.  From  Butley  Hill  one  looks  across  a 
narrow  winding  valley,  and  that  afternoon  the  w^oods 
and  orchards  suddenly  made  me  feel  almost  as  fond 
of  them  as  rd  been  when  I  was  in  France.  While  I 
was  resting  on  a  flat-topped  old  tombstone  I  re¬ 
covered  something  approximate  to  peace  of  mind. 
Gazing  at  my  immediate  surroundings,  I  felt  that 
“joining  the  great  majority"  was  a  homely — almost  a 
comforting — ^idea.  Here  death  differed  from  extinc¬ 
tion  in  modern  warfare.  I  ascertained  from  the  near¬ 
est  headstone  that  Thomas  Welfare,  of  this  Parish,  had 
died  on  October  20th,  1843,  T^-  ''Respected  by  all  who 

knew  himPAlso  Sarah,  wife  of  the  above.  ^^Mot  changed 
but  glorifiedP  Such  facts  were  resignedly  acceptable. 
They  were  in  harmony  with  the  simple  annals  of  this 
quiet  corner  of  Kent.  One  could  speculate  serenely 
upon  the  homespun  mortality  of  such  worthies,  whose 
lives  had  “taken  place"  with  the  orderly  and  inevitable 
progression  of  a  Sunday  service.  They  made  the  past 
seem  pleasantly  prosy  in  contrast  with  the  monstrous 
emergencies  of  to-day.  And  Butley  Church,  with  its 
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big-buttressed  square  tower,  was  protectively  per¬ 
manent.  One  could  visualize  it  there  for  the  last  599 
years,  measuring  out  the  unambitious  local  chronology 
with  its  bells,  while  English  history  unrolled  itself 
along  the  horizon  with  coronations  and  rebellions  and 
stubbornly  disputed  charters  and  covenants.  Beyond 
all  that,  the  “foreign  parts”  of  the  world  widened  in¬ 
credibly  toward  regions  reported  by  travellers’  tales. 
And  so  outward  to  the  windy  universe  of  astronomers 
and  theologians.  Looking  up  at  the  battlemented 
tower,  I  improvised  a  clear  picture  of  some  morning 
— was  it  in  the  seventeenth  century?  Men  in  steeple- 
crowned  hats  were  surveying  a  rudimentary-looking 
landscape  with  ^ixious  faces,  for  trouble  was  afoot 
and  there  was  talk  of  the  King’s  enemies.  But  the  in- 
surgence  always  passed  by.  It  had  never  been  more 
than  a  rumour  for  Butley,  whether  it  was  Richard  of 
Gloucester  or  Charles  the  First  who  happened  to  be 
losing  his  kingdom.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Butley  had  contributed  many  soldiers  for  the  Civil 
Wars,  or  even  for  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  or 
that  the  village  carpenter  of  those  days  had  lost  both 
his  sons  in  Flanders.  Between  the  church  door  and 
the  lych  gate  the  plump  yews  were  catching  the 
rays  of  evening.  Along  that  path  the  coffined  genera¬ 
tions  had  paced  with  sober  church-going  faces.  There 
they  had  stood  in  circumspect  groups  to  exchange 
local  gossip  and  discuss  the  uncertainly  reported 
events  of  the  outside  world.  They  were  a  long  way  off 
now,  I  thought— their  names  undecipherable  on 
tilted  headstones  or  humbly  oblivioned  beneath  green 
mounds.  For  the  few  who  could  afford  a  permanent 
memorial,  their  remoteness  from  posterity  became 
less  as  the  names  became  more  legible,  until  one  ar¬ 
rived  at  those  who  had  watched  the  old  timbered  inn 
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by  the  churchyard  being  burnt  to  the  ground—was  it 
forty  years  ago?  I  remembered  Captain  Huxtable 
telling  me  that  the  catastrophe  was  supposed  to  have 
been  started  by  the  flaring  up  of  a  pot  of  glue  which  a 
Journeyman  joiner  had  left  on  a  fire  while  he  went  to 
the  tap-room  for  a,  mug  of  beer.  The  burning  of  the 
old  Bull  Inn  had  been  quite  a  big  event  for  the 
neighbourhood;  but  it  wouldn't  be  thought  much  of 
in  these  days;  and  my  mind  reverted  to  the  de¬ 
molished  churches  along  the  Western  Front,  and  the 
sunlit  inferno  of  the  first  day  of  the  Somme  Battle. 
There  w^ouldn't  be  much  Gray's  Eleg}^  atmosphere 
if  Butley  were  in  the  Fourth  Army  area! 

Gazing  across  the  old  rifle  butts — now  a  grassy 
indentation  on  the  hillside  half  a  mile  away — I  remem¬ 
bered  the  volunteers  whose  torchlight  march-past  had 
made  such  a  glowing  impression  on  my  nursery- 
window  mind,  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Boer 
War.  Twenty  years  ago  there  had  been  an  almost 
national  significance  in  the  fact  of  a  few  Butley  men 
doing  target  practice  on  summer  evenings. 

.  Meanwhile  my  meditations  had  dispelled  my  heaw- 
heartedness,  and  as  I  went  home  I  recovered  some¬ 
thing  of  the  exultation  Fd  felt  when  first  forming  my 
resolution.  I  knew  that  no  right-minded  Butley  man 
xould  take  it  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  a  European 
war  was  being  needlessly  prolonged  by  those  who 
had  the  power  to  end  it.  They  would  tap  their  fore¬ 
heads  and  sympathetically  assume  that  Fd  seen  more 
of  the  fighting  than  was  good  for  me.  But  I  felt  the 
desire  to  suffer,  and  once  again  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
something  beyond  and  above  my  present  troubles— 
as  though  I  could,  by  cutting  myself  off  from  my 
previous  existence,  gain  some  new  spiritual  freedom 
and  live  as  I  had  never  lived  before. 
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“They  can  all  go  to  blazes,”  I  thought,  as  I  went 
home  by  the  field  path.  “I  know  I’m  right  and  I’m 
going  to  do  it,”  was  the  rhythm  of  my  mental  mono¬ 
logue.  If  all  that  senseless  slaughter  had  got  to  go  on 
it  shouldn’t  be  through  any  fault  of  mine.  “It  won’t 
be  any  fault  of  mine,”  I  muttered. 

A  shaggy  farm  horse  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  with  his  front  legs  tucked  under  him;  munching 
placidly,  he  watched  me  climb  the  stile  into  the  old 
green  lane  with  its  high  thorn  hedges. 

'  '  V 

Sunshade  in  one  hand  and  prayer-book  in  the 
other.  Aunt  Evelyn  was  just  starting  for  morning 
service  at  Butley.  “I  really  must  ask  Captain  Hux- 
table  to  tea  before  you  go  away.  He  looked  a  little 
hurt  when  he  inquired  after  you  last  Sunday,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  So  it  was  settled  that  she  would  ask  him  to 
tea  when  they  came  out  of  the  church.  “I  really  can’t 
think  why  you  haven’t  been  over  to  see  him,”  she 
added,  dropping  her  gloves  and  then  deciding  not  to 
wear  thern^  after  all,  for  the  weather  was  hot  and  since 
she  had  given  up  the  pony  cart  she  always  walked 
to  church.  She  put  up  her  pink  sunshade  and  I 
walked  with  her  to  the  front  gate.  The  two  cats  accom¬ 
panied  us,  and  were  even  willing  to  follow  her  up  the 
road,  though  they’d  been  warned  over  and  over  again 
that  the  road  was  dangerous.  Aunt  Evelyn  was  still 
inclined  to  regard  all  motorists  as  reckless  and  ob¬ 
noxious  intruders.  The  roads  were  barely  safe  for 
human  beings,  let  alone  cats,  she  exclaimed  as  she 
hurried  away.  The  church  bells  could  already  be 
heard  across  the  fields,  and  very  peaceful  they 
sounded. 
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July  was  now  a  week  old.  I  had  overstayed  my 
leave  several  days  and  was  waiting  until  I  heard 
from  the  Depot.  My  mental  condition  was  a  mixture 
of  procrastination  and  suspense,  but  the  suspense 
was  beginning  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  procras¬ 
tination,  since  it  was  just  possible  that  the  Adjutant 
at  Clitherland  was  assuming  that  Fd  gone  straight  to 
Cambridge. 

Next  morning  the  conundrum  was  solved  by,  a 
telegram,  Report  how  situated.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey  the  terse  instructions,  so  I  com¬ 
posed  a  letter  (brief,  courteous,  and  regretful)  to 
the  Colonel,  enclosing  a  typewritten  copy  of  my  state¬ 
ment,  apologizing  for  the  trouble  I  was  causing  him, 
and  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  I  heard  from  him. 

I  also  sent  a  copy  to  Dottrell,  with  a  letter  in  which  I 
hoped  that  my  action  would  not  be  entirely  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  First  Battalion.  Who  else  w-as  there,  I 
wondered,  feeling  rather  rattled  and  confused.  There 
was  Durley,  of  course,  and  Cromlech  also — fancy^  my 
forgetting  him!  I  could  rely  on  Durley  to  be  sensible 
and  sympathetic;  and  David  was  in  a  convalescent 
hospital  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  there  was  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  his  exerting  himself  with  efforts  to  dissuade 
me.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  begin  interfering  on  my 
behalf.  At  least  I  hoped  that  I  didn't;  though  there 
were  weak  moments  later  on  when  I  %vished  they 
would.  I  read  my  statement  through  once  more  (though 
I  could  have  recited  it  only  too  easily)  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  calculate  its  effect  on  the  Colonel.  am 
making  this  statement  as  an  act  of  wilful  defiance  of  military 
authority^  because  I  believe  that  the  War  is  being  deliberately 
prolonged  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  end  it.  I  am  a 
soldier^  convinced  that  I  am  acting  on  behalf  of  soldiers.  I 
believe  that  this  Wafy  upon  which  I  entered  as  a  war  of 
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defence  and  liberation,  has  now  become  a  war  of  aggression 
and  conquest.  I  believe  that  the  purposes  for  which  I  and  my 
fellow  soldiers  entered  upon  this  War  should  have  been  so  clearly 
stated  as  to  have  made  it  impossible  to  change  them,  and  that 
had  this  been  done,  the  objects  which  actuated  us  would  now 
be  attainable  by  negotiation.  I  have  seen  and  endured  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops,  and  I  can  no  longer  be  a  party  to  pro¬ 
long  these  sufferings  for  ends  which  I  believe  to  be  evil  and 
unjust.  I  am  not  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  the  War 
but  against  the  political  errors  and  insincerities  for  which  the 
fghting  men  are  being  sacrificed.  On  behalf  of  those  who  are 
suffering  now  I  make  this  protest  against  the  deception  which 
is  being  practised  on  them;  also  I  believe  that  I  may  help  to 
destroy  the  callous  complacency  with  which  the  majority  of 
those  at  home  regard  the  continuance  of  agonies  which  they  do 
not  share,  and  which  they  have  not  sufficient  imagination  to 
realize.’’  It  certainly  sounds  a  bit  pompous,  I  thought, 
and  God  only  knows  what  the  Colonel  will  think  of  it 
Thus  ended  a  most  miserable  morning’s  work.  After 
lunch  I  walked  down  the  hill  to  the  pillar-box  and 
posted  my  letters  with  a  feeling  of  stupefied  finality. 
I  then  realized  that  I  had  a  headache  and  Captain 
Huxtable  was  coming  to  tea.  Lying  on  my  bed  with 
the  window  curtains  drawn,  I  compared  the  prospect 
of  being  in  a  prison  cell  with  the  prosy  serenity  of 
thL  buzzing  summer  afternoon.  I  could  hear  the 
cooing  of  the  white  pigeons  and  the  soft  clatter  of 
their  wings  as  they  fluttered  down  to  the  little  bird- 
bath  on  the  lawn.  My  sense  of  the  life-learned  house 
and  garden  enveloped  me  as  though  all  the  summers 
I  had  ever  known  were  returning  in  a  single  thought. 
I  had  felt  the  same  a  year  ago,  but  going  back  to  the 
War  next  day  hadn’t  been  as  bad  as  this. 

Theoretically,  to-day’s  tea-party  would  have  made 
excellent  material  for  a  domestic  day-dream  when  I 
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was  at  the  front,  I  was  safely  wounded  after  doing 
well  enough  to  be  congratulated  by  Captain  Hiixtable. 
The  fact  that  the  fighting  men  were  still  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  needn’t  affect  the  contentment  of  the  tea-party. 
But  everything  was  blighted  by  those  letters  which 
were  reposing  in  the  local  pillar-box,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  I  pulled  myself  together  when  I 
heard  a  vigorous  ring  of  the  front-door  bell,  followed 
by  the  firm  tread  of  the  Captain  on  the  polished  wood 
floor  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  volubility  of  Aunt 
Evelyn’s  conversational  opening  alternating  with  the 
crisp  and  cheery  baritone  of  her  visitor.  Captain 
Huxtablev/as  an  essentially  cheerful  character  (‘‘wag¬ 
gish”  was  Aunt  Evelyn’s  favourite  word  for  him)  and 
that  afternoon  he  was  in  his  most  jovial  mood.  He 
greeted  me  with  a  reference  to  Mahomet  and  the 
Mountain,  though  I  felt  more  like  a  funeral  than  a 
mountain,  and  the  little  man  himself  looked  by  no 
means  like  Mahomet,  for  he  was  w^earing  brown  cor¬ 
duroy  breeches  and  a  white  linen  jacket,  and  his  face 
was  red  and  jolly  after  the  exertion  of  bicycling.  His 
subsequent  conversation  was,  for  me,  strongly  flav¬ 
oured  with  unconscious  irony.  Ever  since  I  had  joined 
the  Flintshire  Fusiliers  our  meetings  always  set  his 
mind  alight  with  memories  of  his  “old  corps”,  as  he 
called  it;  I  made  him,  he  said,  feel  half  his  age. 
Naturally,  he  was  enthusiastic  about  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fine  record  of  the  Flintshires  in  jhis 
particular  war,  and  when  Aunt  Evelyn  said,  ‘  Do 
show  Captain  Huxtable  the  card  you  got  from  your 
General,”  he  screwed  his  monocle  into  his  eye  and  in¬ 
spected  the  gilt-edged  trophy  with  intense  and  delib¬ 
erate  satisfaction.  I  asked  him  to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  having  got  me  into  ^  the  Regiment— (bitterly 
aware  that  I  should  be  getting  myself  out  of  it  pretty 
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effectively!)!  After  saying  that  I  couldn’t  have  given 
him  anything  which  he’d  value  more  highly,  he  sug- 
gested  that  I  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  Army  as 
a  permanent  career  (forgetting  that  I  was  nearly  ten 
years  too  old  for  such  an  idea  to  be  feasible) .  But  no 
doubt  I  was  glad  to  be  going  to  the  Depot  for  a  few 
days,  so  as  to  have  a  good  crack  with  some  of  my  old 
comrades,  and  when  I  got  to  Cambridge  I  must  make 
myself  known  to  a  promising  young  chap  (a  grandson 
of  his  cousin.  Archdeacon  Crocket)  who  was  training 
with  the  Cadet  Battalion.  After  a  digression  around 
this  year’s  fruit  crop,  conversation  turned  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  message  to  the  nation  about 
Air  Raid  Reprisals.  In  Captain  Huxtable’s  opinion 
the  Church  couldn’  t  be  too  militant,  and  Aunt  Evelyn 
thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  With  forced  facetious¬ 
ness  I  described  my  own  air-raid  experience.  “The 
cashier  in  the  bank  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,”  I 
remarked.  There  were  cucumber  sandwiches  on  the 
table,  but  the  implications  of  the  word  “cashier”  were 
stronger,  since  for  me  it  was  part  of  the  price  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  while  for  the  Captain  it  epitomized  an  outer 
darkness  of  dishonour.  But  the  word  went  past  him^ 
innocent  of  its  military  meaning,  and  he  referred  to 
the  increasing  severity  of  the  German  air-raids  as 
“all  that  one  can  expect  from  that  gang  of  ruffians”. 
But  there  it  was,  and  we’d  got  to  go  through  with  it; 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  a  patched-up  peace;  and 
Aunt  Evelyn  “could  see  no  sign  of  a  change  of  heart 
in  the  German  nation”. 

The  Captain  was  delighted  to  see  in  to-day’s  Times 
that  another  of  those  cranky  pacifist  meetings  had 
been  broken  up  by  some  Colonial  troops;  and  he 
added  that  he’d  like  to  have  the  job  of  dealing  with  a 

Stop  the  War”  meeting  in  Butley.  To  him  a  con- 
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scientious  objector  was  the  antithesis  of  an  officer 
and  .a  gentleman,  and  no  other  point  of  view  would 
have  been  possible  for  him.  The  Army  was  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  family  tradition;  his  maternal  grandfather 
had  been  a  Scotch  baronet  with  a  distinguished 
military  career  in  India — a  fact  which  was  piously 
embodied  in  the  Memorial  Tablet  to  his  mother  in 
Butley  Church.  As  for  his  father’ — ‘^‘old  Captain  Hux- 
table”- — (whom  I  could  hazily  remember,  white- 
whiskered  and  formidable)  he  had  been  a  regular 
roaring  martinet  of  the  gouty  old  school  of  retired 
officers,  and  his  irascibilities  were  still  legendary  in 
our  neighbourhood.  He  used  to  knock  his  coachman’s 
hat  off  and  stamp,  on  it.  ^H'he  young  Captain,”  as  he. 
was  called  in  former  days,  had  profited  by  these 
paroxysms,  and  where  the  parent  would  have  bel¬ 
lowed  ''God  damn  and  blast  it  all”  at  his  bailiff,  the 
son  permitted  himself  nothing  more  sulphurous  than 
"con-found”,  .and  would  have  thought  twice  before 
telling,  even  the :  most  red-hot  Socialist  to  go  to  the 
devil.' 

■  Walking  round  the  garden  after  tea — Aunt  Evelyn 
drawing  his ,  attention  to  her  delphiniums  and  he 
waggishly  affirming  their  inferiority  to  his  own — I 
wondered  whether  I  had  exaggerated  the  "callous 
complacency”  of  those  at  home.  What  could  elderly 
people  do  except  try  and  make  the  best  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  sit  in  a  trench  and  be  bombarded?  How 
could  they  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  recognize  any 
ignoble  elements  in  the  War  except  those  which  they 
attributed  to  our  enemies? ; 

Aunt  Evelyn’s  delphinium  spires  were  blue  against 
the  distant  blue  of  the  Weald,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
Irish  yews  were  lengthening  across  the  lawn. .  , ..  Out 
in  France  the  convoys  of  wounded  and  gassed  were 
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being  carried  into  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  up  in 
the  Line  the  daughter  went  on  because  no  one  knew 
how  to  stop  it.  “Men  are  beginning  to  ask  for  what 
they  are  fighting,”  Dottrell  had  written  in  his  last 
letter.  Could  I  be  blamed  for  being  one  of  those  at 
home  who  were  also  asking  that  question?  Must  the 
War  go  on  in  order  that  colonels  might  become  briga¬ 
diers  and  brigadiers  get  Divisions,  while  contractors 
and  manufacturers  enriched  themselves,  and  people 
in  high  places  ate  and  drank  well  and  bandied  official 
information  and  organized  entertainments  for  the 
wounded?  Some  such  questions  I  may  have  asked 
myself,  but  I  was  unable  to  include  Captain  Huxtable 
and  Aunt  Evelyn  in  the  indictment. 


VI 

I  HAD  TO  wait  until  Thursday  before  a  second 
Glitherland  telegram  put  me  out  of  my  misery. 
Delivered  early  in  the  afternoon  and  containing  only 
two  words.  Report  immediately,  it  was  obviously  a 
telegram  which  did  not  need  to  be  read  twice.  But 
the  new  variety  of  suspense  which  it  created  was  an 
improvement  on  what  I’d  been  enduring,  because  I 
could  end  it  for  certain  by  reporting  at  Clitherland 
within  twenty-four  hours.  All  considerations  connected 
with  my  protest  were  now  knocked  omthe  head.  It  no 
longer  mattered  whether  I  was  right  or  whether  I  was 
wrong,  whether  my  action  was  public  spirited  or 
whether  it  was  preposterous.  My  mind  was  insensible 
to  everything  but  the  abhorrent  fact  that  I  was  in  for 
an  appalling  show,  with  zero  hour  fixed  for  to¬ 
morrow  when  I  arrived  at  the  depot. 

In  the  meantime  I  must  pack  my  bag  and  catch  the^ 
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five-something  train  to  town.  Automatically  I  began 
to  pack  in  my  usual  vacillating  but  orderly  manner; 
then  I  remembered  that  it  would  make  no  difi’erence 
if  I  forgot  all  the  things  I  needed  most.  By  this  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  under  arrest,  I  thought,  gloomily 
rejecting  my  automatic  pistol,  water  bottle,  and 
whistle,  and  rummaging  in  a  drawer  for  some  khaki 
socks  and  handkerchiefs.  A  glimpse  of  my  rather  dis¬ 
tracted-looking  face  in  the  glass  warned  me  that  I 
must  pull  myself  together  by  to-morrow.  I  must  walk 
into  the  Orderly  Room  neat  and  self-possessed  and 
normal.  Anyhow  the  parlourmaid  had  given  my 
tunic  buttons  and  belt  a  good  rub  up,  and  now"  Aunt 
Evelyn  was  rapping  on  the  door  to  say  that  tea  was 
ready  and  the  taxi  would  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  She 
took  my  abrupt  departure  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  she  remem¬ 
bered  to  give  me  the  bundle  of  white  pigeons’ 
feathers  which  she  had  collected  from  the  lawn,  know¬ 
ing  how  I  always  liked  some  for  pipe-cleaners.  She 
also  reminded  me  that  I  was  forgetting  to  take  my  golf 
clubs;  but  I  shouldn’t  get  any  time  for  golf,  I  said, 
plumping  myself  into  the  taxi,  for  there  wasn’t  too 
much  time  to  catch  the  train. 

The  five-something  train  from  Baldock  Wood  was 
a  slow  affair;  one  had  to  change  at  Dumbridge  and 
wait  forty  minutes.  I  remember  this  because  I  have 
seldom  felt  more  dejected  that  I  did  w^hen  I  walked 
out  of  Dumbridge  Station  and  looked  over  the  fence 
of  the  County  Cricket  Ground.  The  afternoon  was 
desolately  fine  and  the  ground,  with  its  pavilion  and 
enclosures,  looked  blighted  and  forsaken.  Here,  in 
pre-eminently  happier  times,  I  had  played  in  many 
a  club  match  and  had  attentively  watched  the  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  Kent  Eleven;  but  now  no  one 
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had  even  troubled  to  wind  up  the  pavilion  clock.: 

Back  in  the  station  I  searched  the  bookstall  for 
something  to  distract  my  thoughts.  The  result  was  a 
small  red  volume  which  is  still  in  my  possession.  It 
is  called  The  Morals  of  Rousseau^  and  contains,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  extracts  from  that  celebrated  author. 
Rousseau  was  new  to  me  and  I  cannot  claim  that  his 
morals  were  any  help  to  me  on  that  particular  journey 
or  during  the  ensuing  days  when  I  carried  him  about 
in  my  pocket.  But  while  pacing  the  station  platform 
I  remembered  a  certain  couplet,  and  I  mention  this 
couplet  because,  for  the  next  ten  days  or  so,  I  couldnh 
get  it  out  of  my  head.  There  was  no  apparent  relev¬ 
ancy  in  the  quotation  (which  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
fromCowper).  It  merely  persisted  in  saying: 

1  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no. 

London  enveloped, my  loneliness.  1  spent  what  was 
presumably  my  last  night  of  liberty  in  the  bustling 
dreariness  of  one  of  those  huge  hotels  where  no  one 
ever  seems  to  be  staying  more  than  a  single  night.  I 
had  hoped  for  a  talk  with  Tyrrell,  but  he  was  out  of 
town.  My  situation  was,  I  felt,  far  too  serious  for 
theatre  going — in  fact  I  regarded  myself  as  already 
more  or  less  under  arrest;  I  was  going  to  Glitherland 
under  my  own  escort,  so  to  speak.  So  it  may  be 
assumed  that  I  spent  that  evening  alone  with  J.  J. 
Rousseau. 


'k  -k  ic 

Next  morning— but  it  will  suffice  if  I  say  that  next 
morning  (although  papers  announced  Great  Russian 
Success  in  Galicia)  I  had  no  reason  to  feel  any  happier 
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than  I  had  done  the  night  before.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  that  a  man  can  write  too  much  about  his  own  feel¬ 
ings,  even  when  “what  he  felt  like”  is  the  nucleus  of  his 
narrative.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  avoid  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  my  sensations  while  on  the  way  to  Liverpool. 

I  began  by  shutting  my  eyes  and  refusing  to  think  at 
all;  but  this  . effort  didn’t  last  long.  I  tried  looking 
out  of  the  window;  but  the  sunlit  fields  only  made  me 
long  to  be  a  munching  cow.  I  remembered  my  first 
journey  to  Clitherland  in  May  1915.  I  had  been 
nervous  then — diffident  about  my  ability  to  learn  how 
to  be  an  officer.  Getting  out  to  the  Front  had  been  an 
ambition  rather  than  an  obligation,  and  I  had  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  to  become  a  passably  efficient 
second-lieutenant.  Pleasantly  conscious  of  my  new 
uniform  and  anxious  to  do  it  credit,  I  had  felt  (as 
most  of  us  did  in,  those  days)  as  if  I  were  beginning  a 
fresh  and  untarnished  existence.  Probably  I  had 
travelled  by  this  very  train.  My  instant  mental 
transition  from  that  moment  to  this  (all  intervening 
experience  excluded)  caused  me  a  sort  of  vertigo. 
Alone  in  that  first-class  compartment,  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  asked  myself  out  loud  what  this  thing  was  which 
I  was  doing;  and  my  mutinous  act  suddenly  seemed 
outrageous  and  incredible.  For  a  few  minutes  I  com¬ 
pletely  lost  my  nerve.  But  the  express  train  was  carry¬ 
ing  me  along;  I  couldn’t  stop  it,  any  more  than  I 
could  cancel  my  statement.  And  when  the  train 
pulled  up  at  Liverpool  I  was  merely  a  harassed  auto¬ 
maton  whose  movements  were  being  manipulated  by 
a  typewritten  manifesto.  To  put  it  plainly,  I  felt  like 
nothing  on  earth”  while  I  was  being  bumped  and 

jolted  out  to  the  Gamp  in  a  ramshackle  t^i. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  when  the  taxi  passed  the 

gates  of  Brotherhood’s  Explosive  Works  and  drew  up 
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outside  the  oflScers’  quarters  at  Clitherland.  The  sky 
was  cloudless  and  the  lines  of  huts  had  an  air  of  ornin- 
ous  inactivity.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  about,  fof  at 
that  hour  the  troops  were  out  on  the  training  field.  A 
bored  sentry  was  the  only  witness  of  my  arrival,  and 
for  him  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  a  second- 
lieutenant  telling  a  taximan  to  dump  his  luggage  down 
outside  the  officers’  mess.  For  me,  however,  there 
now  seemed  something  almost  surreptitious  about  my 
return.  It  was  as  though  I’d  come  skulking  back  to  see 
how  much  damage  had  been  caused  by  that  egregious 
projectile,  my  protest.  But  the  camp  was  exactly  as  it 
would  have  been  if  I’d  returned  as  a  dutiful  young 
officer.  It  was  I  who  was  desolate  and  distracted;  and 
it  would  have  been  no  consolation  to  me  if  I  could  have 
realized  that,  in  my  mind,  the  familiar  scene  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  momentary  and  ghastly  existence  which  would 
never  be  repeated. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stared  wildly  at  the  huts,  con¬ 
scious  (though  my  brain  was  blank)  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  chmax  in  my  stupefied  recognition  of 
reality.  One  final  wrench,  and  all  my  obedient 
associations  with  Clitherland  would  be  shattered. 

It  is  probable  that  I  put  my  tie  straight  and  adjusted 
my  belt-buckle  to  its  central  position  between  the 
tunic  buttons.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done 
after  that.  I  walked  into  the  Orderly  Room,  halted  in 
front  of  a  table,  and  saluted  dizzily. 

After  the  glaring  sunlight,  the  room  seemed  almost 
dark.  When  I  raised  my  eyes  it  was  not  the  Colonel 
who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  but  Major  Macartney. 
At  another  table,  ostensibly  busy  with  Army  forms 
and  papers,  was  the  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant  (a 
good  friend  of  mine  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  Gallipoli). 
I  stc*ki  there,  incapable  of  expectation.  Then,  to  my 
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astonishmentj  the  Major  rose,  leant  across  the  table, 
and  shook  hands  with  me. 

‘^'How  are  you,  Sherston?  Fm  glad  to  see  yon  back 
again.’’  His  deep  voice  had  its  usual  kindly  tone,  but 
his  manner  betrayed  acute  embarrassment.  No  one 
could  have  been  less  glad  to  see  me  back  again  than  he 
was.  But  he  at  once  picked  up  his  cap  and  asked  me 
to  come  with  him  to  his  room,  which  was  only  a  few 
steps  away.  Silently  we  entered  the  hut,  our  feet 
clumping  along  the  boards  of  the  passage.  Speechless 
and  respectful,  I  accepted  the  chair  which  he  offered 
me.  There  we  were,  in  the  comfortless  little  room 
which  had  been  his  local  habitation  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  months.  There  we  were;  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Major  hadn’t  a  ghost  of  an  idea  what  to  say. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  I^have 
seldom  known  as  fine  a  gentleman.  For  him  the  inter¬ 
view  must  have  been  as  agonizing  as  it  was  for  me.  I 
wanted  to  make  things  easier  for  him;  but  what 
could  I  say?  And  what  could  he  do  for  me,  except, 
perhaps,  offer  me  a  cigar?  He  did  so.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  never  refused  a  cigar  with  anything 
like  so  much  regret.  To  have  accepted  it  would  have 
been  a  sign  of  surrender.  It  would  have  meant  that 
the  Major  and  myself  could  have  puffed  our  cigars 
and  debated— with  all  requisite  seriousness,  of  course 
— the  best  way  of  extricating  me  from  my  dilemma. 
How  bHssful  that  would  have  been!  For  my  indis¬ 
cretion  might  positively  have  been  ‘fiaughed  off  (as 
a  temporary  aberration  brought  on,  perhaps,  by  an 
overdose  of  solitude  after  coming  out  of  hospital) .  No 
such  agreeable  solution  being  possible,  the  Major  be¬ 
gan  by  explaining  that  the  Colonel  was  away  on 
leave.  “He  is  deeply  concerned  about  you,  and  fully 
prepared  to  overlook  the”— here  he  hesitated  the 
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paper  which  you  sent  him.  He  has  asked  me  to  urge 
you  most  earnestly  to — er — dismiss  the  whole  matter 
from  your  mind.”  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
earnest  than  the  way  he  looked  at  me  when  he  stopped 
speaking.  I  replied  that  I  was  deeply  grateful  but  I 
couldn’t  change  my  mind.  In  the  ensuing  silence  I 
felt  that  I  was  committing  a  breach,  not  so  much  of 
discipline  as  of  decorum. 

The  disappointed  Major  made  a  renewed  effort. 
“But  Sherston,  isn’t  it  possible  for  you  to  reconsider 
your — er — ultimatum?”  This  was  the  first  time  I’d 
heard  it  called  an  ultimatum,  and  the  locution  epito¬ 
mized  the  Major’s  inability  to  find  words  to  fit  the 
situation.  I  embarked  on  a  floundering  explanation 
of  my  mental  attitude  with  regard  to  the  War;  but  I 
couldn’t  make  it  sound  convincing,  and  at  the  back 
of  my  mind  was  a  misgiving  that  I  must  seem  to 
him  rather  crazy.  To  be  telhng  the  acting-Golonel  of 
my  regimental  Training  Depot  that  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  England  ought  to  make  peace  with 
Germany — was  this  altogether  in  focus  with  right- 
mindedness?  No;  it  was  useless  to  expect  him  to  take 
me  seriously  as  an  ultimatumist.  So  I  gazed  fixedly  at 
the  floor  and  said,  “Hadn’t  you  better  have  me  put 
under  arrest  at  once?” — thereby  causing  poor  Major 
Macartney  additional  discomfort.  My  remark  recoiled 
on  me,  almost  as  if  I’d  uttered  something  unmention¬ 
able.  “I’d  rather  die  than  do  such  a  thing!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  He  was  a  reticent  man,  and  that  was  his 
way  of  expressing  his  feeling  about  those  whom  he 
had  watched,  month  after  month,  going  out  to  the 
trenches,  as  he  would  havegone  himself  had  he  been  a 
younger  man. 

At  this  point  it  was  obviously  his  duty  to  remon- 
sti'ate  with  me  severely  and  to  assert  his  authority. 
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But  what  fulminations  could  be  effective  against  one 
whose  only  object  was  to  be  put  under  arrest?  .  .  . 
‘^'As  long  as  he  doesn't  really  think  I'm  dotty!"  I 
thought.  But  he  showed  no  symptom  of  that,  as  far  as 
I  was  aware;  and  he  was  a  man  who  made  one  feel 
that  he  trusted  one's  integrity,  however  much  he 
might  disagree  with  one's  opinions. 

No  solution  having  been  arrived  at  for  the  present, 
he  now  suggested — in  confidential  tones  which  some¬ 
how  implied  sympathetic  understanding  of  my  pre¬ 
dicament — ^that  I  should  go  to  the  Exchange  Hotel  in 
Liverpool  and  there  await  further  instructions.  I 
gladly  acquiesced,  and  we  emerged  from  the  hut  a 
little  less  funereally  than  we  had  entered  it.  My  taxi- 
man  was  still  w^aiting,  for  in  my  bewilderment  I  had 
forgotten  to  pay  him.  Once  more  the  Major  grasped 
my  hand,  and  if  I  did  not  thank  him  for  his  Mndness 
it  was  because  my  gratitude  was  too  great.  So  I 
trundled  unexpectedly  back  to  Liverpool;  and  al¬ 
though,  in  all  likelihood,  my  troubles  were  only  just 
starting,  an  immense  load  had  been  lifted  from  my 
mind.  At  the  Exchange  Hotel  (which  was  quiet  and 
rarely  frequented  by  the  Clitherland  officers)  I  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  my  tea,  for  I'd  eaten  nothing  since 
breakfast.  After  that  I  lit  my  pipe  and  thought  how 
nice  it  was  not  to  be  under  arrest.  I  had  got  over  the 
worst  part  of  the  show,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  except  stick  to  my  statement  and  wait  for  the 
M.P.  to  read  it  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


For  the  next  three  days  I  hung  about  the  Ex¬ 
change  Hotel  in  a  state  of  mind  which  need  not 
be  described.  I  saw  no  one  I  knew  except  a  couple  of 
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Clitherland  subalterns  wnu  xiappcncu  lo  oe  uining  in 
the  Hotel.  They  cheerily  enquired  when  I  was  conhn? 
out  to  the  Camp.  Evidently  they  were  inquisitive 
about  me,  without  suspecting  anything  extraordinary 
so  I  inferred  that  Orderly  Room  had  been  keeping  my 
strange  behaviour  secret.  On  Tuesday  my  one-legged 
friend,  the  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant,  came  to  see 
me.  We  managed  to  avoid  mentioning  everything 
connected  with  my  “present  situation”,  and  he  re¬ 
galed  me  with  the  gossip  of  the  Camp  as  though 
nothing  were  wrong.  But  when  he  was  departing  he 
handed  me  an  official  document  which  instructed  me 
to  proceed  to  Crewe  next  day  for  a  Special  Medical 
Board.  A  railway  warrant  was  enclosed  with  it. 

Here  was  a  chance  of  turning  aside  from  the  road  to 
court-martialdom,  and  it  would  be  inaccurate  were 
I  to  say  that  I  never  gave  the  question  two  thoughts. 
Roughly  speaking,  two  thoughts  were  exactly  what  I 
did  give  to  it.  One  thought  urged  that  I  might  just  as 
well  chuck  the  whole  business  and  admit  that  my 
^sture  had  been  futile.  The  other  one  reminded  me 
that  this  was  an  inevitable  conjuncture  in  my  progress, 
and  that  such  temptations  must  be  resisted  inflexibly 
Not  that  I  ever  admitted  the  possibility  of  my  accept¬ 
ing  the  invitation  to  Crewe;  but  I  did  become  con- 
scmus  tlmt  acceptance  would  be  much  pleasanter  than 
refusak  Submission  being  impossible,  I  called  in  pride 
and  obstinacy  to  aid  me,  throttled  my  warm  feelings 
toward  my  well-wishers  at  Clitherland  Camp  and 

tearing  up  both  railway  warrant 
and  Medical  Board  instructions. 

On  Wednesday  I  tried  to  feel  glad  that  I  was  cutting 
me  Memcal  Board,  and  applied  my  mind  to  Palgrave’s 
GoWot  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics.  I  was  learning  by 
heart  as  many  poems  as  possible,  my  idea  being  that 
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they  would  be  a  help  to  me  in  prisonj  where,  I  imag¬ 
ined,  no  books  would  be  allowed.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
try  and  get  used  to  giving  up  tobacco,  I  thought,  but  I 
went  on  smoking  just  the  same  (the  alternative  being 
to  smoke  as  many  pipes  as  I  could  while  Fd  got  the 
chance) . 

On  Thursday  morning  I  received  an  encouraging 
letter  from  the  M.P.  who  urged  me  to  keep  my  spirits 
up  and  was  hoping  to  raise  the  question  of  my  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  next  week.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  Colonel  called  to  see  me.  He  found  me  learning 
Keats’s  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.  ‘T  cannot  see  what 
flowers  are  at  my  feet,  Nor  what  soft.  .  .  What  soft 
was  it,  I  wondered,  re-opening  the  book.  But  here 
was  the  Colonel,  apparently  unincensed,  shaking  my 
hand,  and  sitting  down  opposite  me,  though  already 
looking  fussed  and  perplexed.  He  wasn’t  a  lively- 
minded  man  at  the  best  of  times,  and  he  didn’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  understand  the  motives  v/hich  had  actuated 
me.  But  with  patient  common-sense  arguments,  he 
did  his  best  to  persuade  me  to  stop  wanting  to  stop  the 
War.  Fortified  by  the  M.P.’s  letter  in  my  pocket,  I 
managed  to  remain  respectfully  obdurate,  while  ex¬ 
pressing  my  real  regret  for  the  trouble  I  was  causing 
him.  What  appeared  to  worry  him  most  was  the  fact 
that  I’d  cut  the  Medical  Board.  “Do  you  realize, 
Sherston,  that  it  had  been  specially  arranged  for  you 
and  that  an  R.A.M.C.  Colonel  came  all  the  way  from 
London  for  it?”  he  ejaculated  ruefully,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  The  poor  man — 
whose  existence  was  dominated  by  documentary  in¬ 
structions  from  “higher  quarters”,  had  probably  been 
blamed  for  my  non-appearance;  and  to  disregard 
such  an  order  was,  to  one  with  his  habit  of  mind,  like 
a  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature.  As  the  interview 
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dragged  itself  along,  I  began  to  feel  quite  optimistic 
about  the  progress  I  was  making.  The  ColoneFs 
stuttering  arguments  in  support  of ''crushing  Prussian 
militarism''  were  those  of  a  middle-aged  civilian;  and 
as  the  overworked  superintendent  of  a  reinforcement 
manufactory,  he  had  never  had  time  to  ask  himself 
why  North  Welshmen  were  being  shipped  across  to 
France  to  be  gassed,  machine-gunned,  and  high  ex- 
plosived  by  Germans.  It  was  absolutely  impossible, 
he  asserted,  for  the  War  to  end  until  it  ended — well, 
until  it  ended  as  it  ought  to  end.  Did  I  think  it  right 
that  so  many  men  should  have  been  sacrificed  for  no 
purpose?  "And  surely  it  stands  to  reason,  Sherston, 
that  you  must  be  wrong  when  you  set  your  own  opin¬ 
ion  against  the  practically  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
whole  British  Empire."  There  was  no  answer  I  could 
make  to  that,  so  I  remained  silent,  and  waited  for  the 
British  Empire  idea  to  blow  over.  In  conclusion  he 
said,  "Well,  I've  done  all  I  can  for  you.  I  told  Mersey 
Defences  that  you  missed  your  Board  through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  instructions,  but  I'm  afraid  the 
affair  will  soon  go  beyond  my  control.  I  beg  you  to 
try  and  reconsider  your  refusal  by  to-morrow,  and  to 
let  us  know  at  once  if  you  do." 

He  looked  at  me  almost  irately,  and  departed 
without  another  word.  When  his  bulky  figure  had 
vanished  I  felt  that  my  isolation  was  perceptibly  in¬ 
creasing.  All  I  needed  to  do  was  to  wait  until  the  affair 
had  got  beyond  his  control.  I  wished  I  could  have  a 
talk  with  Tyrrell.  But  even  he  wasn't  infallible,  for  in 
all  our  discussions  about  my  plan  of  campaign  he  had 
never  foreseen  that  my  senior  officers  would  treat  me 
with  this  kindly  tolerance  which  was  so  difficult  to 
endure. 

During  the  next  two  days  my  mind  groped  and 
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worried  around  the  same  purgatorial  limbo  so  inces¬ 
santly  that  the  whole  business  began  to  seem  unreal  and 
distorted.  Sometimes  the  wording  of  my  thoughts  be¬ 
came  incoherent  and  even  nonsensical.  At  other  times 
I  saw  everything  .with  the  haggard  clarity  of  insomnia. 

So  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  decided  that  I  really 
must  go  and  get  some  fresh  air,  and  I  took  the  electric 
train  to  Formby.  How  much  longer  would  this 
ghastly  show  go  on,  I  wondered,  as  the  train  pulled  up 
at  Clitherland  Station.  All  I  wanted  now  was  that  the 
thing  should  be  taken  out  of  my  own  control,  as  well 
as  the  Goloners.  I  didn’t  care  how  they  treated  me  as 
long  as  I  wasn’t  forced  to  argue  about  it  any  more.  At 
Formby  I  avoided  the  Golf  Course  (remembering, 
with  a  gleam  of  haggard  humour,  how  Aunt  Evelyn 
had  urged  me  to  bring  my  ''golf  sticks”,  as  she  called 
them).  Wandering  along  the  sand  dunes  I  felt  out¬ 
lawed,  bitter,  and  baited.  I  wanted  something  to 
smash  and  trample  on,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  I  performed  the  time-honoured  gesture  of  shaking 
my  clenched  fists  at  the  sky.  Feeling  no  better  for 
that,  I  ripped  the  M.G.  ribbon  off  my  tunic  and  threw 
it  into  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  Weighted  with  signi¬ 
ficance  though  this  action  was,  it  would  have  felt  more 
conclusive  had  the  ribbon  been  heavier.  As  it  was, 
the  poor  little  thing  fell  weakly  on  to  the  water  and 
floated  away  as  though  aware  of  its  own  futility.  One 
of  my  point-to-point  cups  would  have  served  my  pur¬ 
pose  more  satisfyingly,  and  they’d  meant  much  the 
same  to  me  as  my  Military  Cross. 

Watching  a  big  boat  which  was  steaming  along  the 
horizon,  I  realized  that  protesting  against  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  War  was  about  as  much  use  as 
shouting  at  the  people  on  board  that^hip. 
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Next  morning  I  was  sitting  in  the  hotel  smoking- 
room  in  a  state  of  stubborn  apathy.  I  had  got  just 
about  to  the  end  of  my  tether.  Since  it  was  Sunday 
and  my  eighth  day  in  Liverpool  I  might  have  chosen 
this  moment  for  reviewing  the  past  week,  though  I 
had  nothing  to  congratulate  myself  on  except  the  fact 
that  I’d  survived  seven  days  without  hauling  down 
my  flag.  It  is  possible  that  I  meditated  some  desperate 
counter-attack  which  might  compel  the  authorities  to 
treat  me  harshly,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  to  do  it. 
“Damn  it  all,  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  go  to  church,”  I 
thought,  although  as  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  more 
real  religion  to  be  found  in  the  Golden  Treasury  than  in 
a  church  which  only  approved  of  military-aged  men 
when  they  were  in  khaki.  Sitting  in  a  sacred  edifice 
wouldn’t  help  me,  I  decided.  And  then  I  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise;  for  there  was  David  Crom¬ 
lech,  knobby-faced  and  gawky  as  ever,  advancing 
across  the  room.  His  arrival  brought  instantaneous 
relief,  which  I  expressed  by  exclaiming:  “Thank  God 
you’ve  come!” 

He  sat  down  without  saying  anything.  He,  too,  was 
pleased  to  see  me,  but  retained  that  air  of  anxious 
concern  with  which  his  eyes  had  first  encountered 
mine.  As  usual  he  looked  as  if  he’d  slept  in  his  uni¬ 
form.  Something  had  snapped  inside  me  and  I  felt 
rather  silly  and  hysterical.  “David,  you’ve  got  an 
enormous  black  smudge  on  your  forehead,”  I  re¬ 
marked.  Obediently  he  moistened  his  handkerchief 
with  his  tongue  and  proceeded  to  rub  the  smudge  oflf, 
tentatively  following  my  instructions  as  to  its  where¬ 
abouts.  During  this  operation  his  face  was  vacant  and 
childish,  suggesting  an  earlier  time  when  his  nurse  had 
performed  a  similar  service  for  him.  “How  on  earth 
did  you  manage  to  roll  up  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  like 


this?’’  I  enquired.  He  smiled  in  a  knowing  way. 
Already  he  was  beginning  to  look  less  as  though  he 
were  visiting  an  invalid;  but  Fd  been  so  much  locked 
up  with  my  own  thoughts  lately  that  for  the  next  few 
minutes  I  talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  telling  him 
what  a  hellish  time  Fd  had,  how  terribly  kind  the 
depot  officers  had  been  to  me,  and  so  on.  “When  I 
started  this  anti-war  stunt  I  never  dreamt  it  w-ould  be 
such  a  long  job,  getting  myself  run  in  for  a  court 
martial,”  I  concluded,  laughing  with  somewhat  hol¬ 
low  gaiety. 

In  the  meantime  David  sat  moody  and  silent,  his 
face  twitching  nervously  and  his  fingers  twiddling  one 
of  his  tunic  buttons.  “Look  here,  George,”  he  said, 
abruptly,  scrutinizing  the  button  as  though  he’d  never 
seen  such  a  thing  before,  “I’ve  come  to  tell  you  that 
you’ve  got  to  drop  this  anti-war  business.”  This  was 
a  new  idea,  for  I  wasn’t  yet  beyond  my  sense  of  relief 
at  seeing  him.  “But  I  can’t  drop  it,”  I  exclaimed. 
“Don’t  you  realize  that  I’m  a  man  with  a  message? 
I  thought  you’d  come  to  see  me  through  the  court 
martial  as  ‘prisoner’s  friend’.”  We  then  settled  down 
to  an  earnest  discussion  about  the  “political  errors  and 
insincerities  for  which  the  fighting  men  were  being 
sacrificed”.  He  did  most  of  the  talking,  while  I  dis¬ 
agreed  defensively.  But  even  if  our  conversation  could 
be  reported  in  full,  I  am  afraid  that  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity  would  be  against  us.  We  agreed  that  the  world 
had  gone  mad;  but  neither  of  us  could  see  beyond  his 
own  experience,  and  we  weren’t  life-learned  enough 
to  share  the  patient  selfless  stoicism  through  which 
men  of  maturer  age  were  acquiring  anonymous  glory. 
Neither  of  us  had  the  haziest  idea  of  what  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  really  up  to  (though  it  is  possible  that  the 
politicians  were  only  feeling  their  way  and  trusting  in 


providence  and  the  output  of  munitions  to  solve  their 
problems).  Nevertheless  we  argued  as  though  the 
secret  confabulations  of  Cabinet  Ministers  in  various 
countries  were  as  clear  as  daylight  to  us,  and  our  as¬ 
sumption  was  that  they  were  all  wrong,  while  we,  who 
had  been  in  the  trenches,  were  far-seeing  and  infall¬ 
ible.  But  when  I  said  that  the  War  ought  to  be  stopped 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  do  my  little  bit  to  stop  it,  David 
replied  that  the  War  was  bound  to  go  on  till  one  side 
or  the  other  collapsed,  and  the  Pacifists  were  only 
meddling  with  what  they  didn’t  understand.  “At  any 
rate  Thornton  Tyrrell’s  a  jolly  fine  man  and  knows  a 
bloody  sight  more  about  everything  than  you  do,”  I 
exclaimed.  “Tyrrell’s  only  a  doctrinaire”,  replied 
David,  “though  I  grant  you  he’s  a  courageous  one.” 
Before  I  had  time  to  ask  what  the  hell  he  knew  about 
doctrinaires,  he  continued,  “No  one  except  people 
who’ve  been  in  the  real  fighting  have  any  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  about  the  War;  and  even  they  can’t  get  any¬ 
thing  done  about  it.  All  they  can  do  is  to  remain 
loyal  to  one  another.  And  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  most  of  the  conscientious  objectors  are  nothing  but 
skrimshankers.”  I  retorted  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  mentioned  a  young  doctor  who’d  played 
Rugby  Football  for  Scotland  and  was  now  in  prison 
although  he  could  have  been  doing  hospital  work  if 
he’d  wanted  to.  David  then  announced  that  he’d  been 
doing  a  bit  of  wire-pulling  on  my  behalf  and  that  I 
should  soon  find  that  my  Pacifist  M.P.  wouldn’t  do 
me  as  much  good,  as  I  expected.  This  put  my  back  up. 
David  had  no  right  to  come  butting  in  about  my 
private  affairs.  “If  you’ve  really  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  authorities  not  to  do  anything  nasty  to  me”, 
I  remarked,  “that’s  about  the  hopefuUest  thing  I’ve 
heard.  Go  on  doing  it  and  exercise  your  usual  tact, 
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and  youll  get  me  two  years^  hard  labour  for  certain, 
and  with  any  luck  theyll  decide  to  shoot  me  as  a  sort 
of  deserter.”  He  looked  so  aggrieved  at  this  that  I  re¬ 
lented  and  suggested  that  we’d  better  have  some  lunch. 
But  David  was  always  an  absent-minded  eater,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  prodded  disapprovingly  at  his  food 
and  then  bolted  it  down  as  if  it  were  medicine. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  we  were  wandering  aim¬ 
lessly  along  the  shore  at  Formby,  and  still  jabbering 
for  all  we  were  worth.  I  refused  to  accept  his  well- 
meaning  assertion  that  no  one  at  the  Front  would 
understand  my  point  of  view  and  that  they  w^ould 
only  say  that  I’d  got  cold  feet.  ^'And  even  if  they  do 
say  that”,  I  argued,  ^hhe  main  point  is  that  by  back¬ 
ing  out  of  my  statement  I  shall  be  betraying  my  real 
convictions  and  the  people  who  are  supporting  me. 
Isn’t  that  worse  cowardice  than  being  thought 
cold-footed  by  officers  who  refuse  to  think  about  any¬ 
thing  except  the  gentlemanly  traditions  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment?  I’m  not  doing  it  for  fun,  am  I?  Can’t  you 
understand  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  thing  I’ve 
ever  done  in  my  life?  I’m  not  going  to  be  talked  out  of 
it  just  when  I’m  forcing  them  to  make  a  martyr  of 
me.”  “They  won’t  make  a  martyr  of  you,”  he  replied. 
“How  do  you  know  that?”  I  asked.  He  said  that  the 
Colonel  at  Clitherland  had  told  him  to  tell  me  that  if 
I  continued  to  refuse  to  be  “medically-boarded”  they 
would  shut  me  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  rest  of 
the  War.  Nothing  would  induce  them  to  court  martial 
me.  It  had  all  been  arranged  with  some  big  bug  at 
the  War  Office  in  the  last  day  or  two.  “Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  before?”  I  asked.  “I  kept  it  as  a  last  resort 
because  I  was  afraid  it  might  upset  you,’’  he  replied, 
tracing  a  pattern  on  the  sand  with  his  stick.  “I 
wouldn’t  believe  this  from  anyone  but  you.  Will  you 
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swear  on  the  Bible  that  you’re  telling  the  truth?” 
He  swore  on  an  imaginary  Bible  that  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  court  martial  me  and  that  I  should  be 
treated  as  insane.  “All  right,  then,  I’ll  give  way.” 
As  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth  I  sat  down 
on  an  old  wooden  breakwater. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  my  grand  gesture.  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  blighters  would  do  me  down 
somehow,  I  thought,  scowling  heavily  at  the  sea.  It 
was  appropriate  that  I  should  behave  in  a  glumly 
dignified  manner,  but  already  I  was  awai'e  that  an 
enormous  load  had  been  lifted  from  my  mind.  In  the 
train  David  was  discreetly  silent.  He  got  out  at 
Clitherland.  “Then  I’ll  tell  Orderly  Room  they  can 
fix  up  a  Board  for  you  to-morrow,”  he  remarked 
unable  to  conceal  his  elation.  “You  can  tell  thena 
anything  you  bloody  well  please!”  I  answered  un¬ 
gratefully.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  I  sat  back  and 
closed  my  eyes  with  a  sense  of  exquisite  relief.  I  was 
unaware  that  David  had,  probably,  saved  me  from 
being  sent  to  prison  by  telling  me  a  very  successful  lie. 
No  doubt  I  should  have  done  the  same  for  him  if  our 
positions  had  been  reversed. 

*  *  * 

It  was  obvious  that  the  less  I  said  to  the  Medical 
Board  the  better.  All  the  necessary  explanations  of 
my  mental  condition  were  contributed  by  David, 
who  had  been  detailed  to  give  evidence  on  my  behalf! 
He  had  a  long  interview  with  the  doctors  while  I 
waited  in  an  ante-room.  Listening  to  their  muffled 
mumblings,  I  felt  several  years  younger  than  I’d  done 
two^  days  before.  I  was  now  an  irresponsible  person 
again,  absolved  from  any  obligation  to  intervene  in 
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world  affairs.  In  fact  the  present  performance  seemed 
rather  ludicrous,  and  when  David  emerged,  solemn 
and  concerned,  to  usher  me  in,  I  entered  the  “Bird 
Room”  assuring  myself  that  I  should  not  ask  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  if  birds  confabulated  or  no.  The 
Medical  Board  consisted  of  a  Colonel,  a  Major,  and  a 
Captain.  The  Captain  was  a  civihan  in  uniform,  and 
a  professional  neurologist.  The  others  were  elderly 
Regular  Army  doctors,  and  I  am  inchned  to  think 
that  their  acquaintance  with  Army  Forms  exceeded 
their  knowledge  of  neurology. 

While  David  fidgeted  about  the  ante-room.  I  was 
replying  respectfully  to  the  stereotyped  questions  of 
the  Colonel,  who  seemed  slightly  suspicious  and  much 
mystified  by  my  attitude  to  the  War.  W^  it  on  re¬ 
ligious  grounds  that  I  objected  to  fighting,  he  in¬ 
quired.  “No,  sir;  not  particularly,”  I  rephed. 
“Fighting  on  rehgious  grounds”  sounded  like  some 
sort  of  a  joke  about  the  Crusades.  “Do  you  consider 
yourself  quahfied  to  decide  when  the  War  should 
stop?”  was  his  next  question.  Rphzing  that  he  was 
only  trying  to  make  me  talk  rubbish,  I  evaded  him  by 
admitting  that  I  hadn’t  thought  about  my  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  wasn’t  true.  “But  your  friend  tells  us 
that  you  were  very  good  at  bombing.  Don  t  you  still 
dislike  the  Germans?”  I  have  forgotten  how  i 
answered  that  conundrum.  It  didn’t  matter  what 
said  to  him,  as  long  as  I  behaved  pohtely.  While  the 
interrogations  continued,  I  felt  that  sooner  oj 
simply  must  repeat  that  couplet  out  loud—  if  birds 
confabulate  or  no”.  Probably  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  I  could  do,  for  it  would  prove  conclusivdy  and 
comfortably  that  I  was  a  harmless  lunatic.  On^i 
caught  the  neurologist’s  eye,  which  signalled  sym 
pathetic  understanding,  I  thought.  Anyhow,  the 
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Colonel  (having  demonstrated  his  senior  rank  by  ask¬ 
ing  me  an  adequate  number  of  questions)  willingly 
allowed  the  Captain  to  suggest  that  they  couldn’t  do 
better  than  send  me  to  Slateford  Hospital.  So  it  was 
decided  that  I  was  suffering  from  shell-shock.  The 
Colonel  then  remarked  to  the  Major  that  he  supposed 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  now.  I  repeated 
the  couplet  under  my  breath.  “Did  you  say  any¬ 
thing?”  asked  the  Colonel,  frowning  slightly._  I  dis¬ 
claimed  having  said  anything  and  was  permitted  to 
rejoin  David. 

When  we  were  walking  back  to  my  hotel  I  over¬ 
heard  myself  whistling  cheerfully,  and  commented  on 
the  fact.  “Honestly,  David,  I  don’t  believe  I’ve 
whistled  for  about  six  weeks!”  I  gazed  up  at  the  blue 
sky,  grateful  because,  at  that  moment,  it  seemed  as 
though  I  had  finished  with  the  War. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  Edinburgh.  David,  who 
had  been  detailed  to  act  as  my  escort,  missed  the  train 
and  arrived  at  Slateford  War  Hospital  several  hours 
later  than  I  did.  And  with  my  arrival  at  Slateford 
War  Hospital  this  volume  can  conveniently  be 
concluded. 
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SHERSTON’S  PROGRESS 


“/  told  him  that  I  was  a  Pilgrim  going  to  the 

Celestial 


Readers  of  my  previous  volumes  will  be  aware  that 
I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  most  people  enjoy 
talking  about  themselves  to  a  sympathetic  listener. 
Next  morning  I  went  to  Rivers’  room  as  one  of  his 
patients.  In  an  hour’s  talk  I  told  him  as  much  as  I 
could  about  my  perplexities.  Forgetting  that  he  was 
a  doctor  and  that  I  was  an  “interesting  case”,  I  an¬ 
swered  his  quiet  impartial  questions  as  clearly  as  I 
could,  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  he  understood 
me  better  than  I  understood  myself. 

For  the  first  few  days,  we  had  one  of  these  friendly 
confabulations  every  evening.  I  had  begun  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  my  “attitude”,  as  expressed  in  my 
“statement”,  was  unchanged.  “Just  because  they  re¬ 
fused  to  court  martial  me,  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  my  still  being  on  strike,  does  it?”  I  remarked. 
(This  fact  was  symbolized  by  my  tunic,  which  was 
still  minus  the  M.G.  ribbon  that  I  had  thrown  into 
the  River  Mersey!) 

Rivers  replied  that  my  safest  plan  would  be  to  mark 
time  for  a  few  weeks;  meanwhile  the  hospital  authori¬ 
ties  would  allow  me  all  the  freedom  I  wanted  and 
would  rely  on  me  not  to  do  anything  imprudent.  One 
evening  I  asked  whether  he  thought  I  was  suffering 
from  shell-shock. 

“Certainly  not,”  he  replied. 

“What  have  I  got,  then?” 

“Well,  you  appear  to  be  suffering  from  an  anti-war 
complex.”  We  both  of  us  laughed  at  that.  Rivers 
never  seemed  elderly;  though  there  were  more  than 
twenty  years  between  us,  he  talked  as  if  I  were  his 
mental  equal,  which  was  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

Meanwhile  my  main  problem  was  how  to  fill  up 
my  time.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the 
hospital  pleasant  for  its  inmates,  but  the  fact  remained 
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that  most  of  the  “other  patients”  weren’t  feeling  as 
happy  as  they  used  to  do.  The  place  was  a  live  mus¬ 
eum  of  war  neuroses — in  other  words  the  hospital 
contained  about  150  officers  who  had  been  either 
shattered  or  considerably  shaken  by  their  war  ex¬ 
perience.  I  shared  a  room  with  a  cheerful  young 
Scotch  captain  who  showed  no  symptom  of  eccen¬ 
tricity,  though  I  gradually  ascertained  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind — was  it  some  hallucination 
about  his  having  been  shot  at  by  a  spy?— I  have  for- 
o-otten,  and  only  remember  that  he  was  a  thoroughly 
nice  man.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  happier  outside  the 
hydro  than  in  it,  so  I  went  for  long  walks  on  the 
Pentland  Hills,  which  really  did  seem  unaware  that 
there  was  a  war  on,  while  retaining  their  commemora¬ 
tive  associations  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  But 
at  the  end  of  my  first  week  at  Slateford  my  career  as 
a  public  character  was  temporarily  resuscitated  by 
my  “statement”  being  read  out  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Referring  to  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates, 
QOth  July,  igi?)  I  episode  occurred  at 

7  p.m.  There,  I  think,  it  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest,  unless  I  decide  to  reprint  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  which  is  improb¬ 
able.  I  will  only  divulge  that  the  debate  ended  by  Mr. 
Bryce  saying  “We  know  that  the  Groats,  the  Serbs, 
the  Slovaks,  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Czechs  are  all  op¬ 
posed  to  it!”  (What  they  were  opposed  to  was  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  not  my  statement.)  Oddly  enough, 
the  name  of  the  commandant  of  Slateford  Hospital 
was  also  Bryce,  which  only  shows  what  a  small  place 

the  world  is.  ,  . 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  only  visible  result  was 

a  batch  of  letters  from  people  who  either  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  my  views.  But  I  needed  a  holiday  from 
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that  sort  of  thing.  The  intensity  of  my  individual  effort 
to  influence  the  Allied  Governments  had  abated. 

At  intervals  I  reminded  myself  that  my  enormous 
gesture  was  still,  so  to  speak,  “on  show”,  but  I  un¬ 
consciously  allowed  myself  to  relax  the  mental  effort 
required  to  sustain  it.  My  “attitude”  was,  indeed, 
unchanged;  it  had  merely  ceased  to  be  aggressive.  I 
didn’t  even  feel  annoyed  when  a  celebrated  novelist 
(for  whose  opinion  I  had  asked)  wrote:  “Your  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  argumentatively  defended.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  is  spiritual  pride.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  your  fellow-citizens  are  against 
you.”  Anyhow  a  fellow-citizen  (who  was  an  equally 
famous  novelist)  wrote  that  it  was  a  “very  striking 
act”,  and  I  was  grateful  for  the  phrase.  (How  tan¬ 
talizing  of  me  to  omit  their  names!  But  somehow  I 
feel  that  if  I  were  to  put  them  on  the  page  my  neatly 
contrived  little  narrative  would  come  sprawling  out 
of  its  frame.)  Grateful  I  was,  and  not  annoyed;  never¬ 
theless  it  was  obvious  that  I  couldn’t  perform  that  sort 
of  striking  act  more  than  once,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  acted  on  the  advice  of  Rivers  and  wired  to  Aunt 
Evelyn  for  my  golf  clubs,  which  arrived  next  day, 
maybe  accelerated  by  three  very  fully  addressed 
labels,  all  inscribed  “urgent”.  Simultaneously  arrived 
a  postcard  from  one  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  fellow-citizens  who  kept  his  name  dark,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  that  “Men  like  you  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  shake  the  bloody  hand  of  the  Kaiser  are  not 
worthy  to  call  themselves  Britons”.  This  struck  me  as 
unjust;  I’d  never  offered  to  shake  the  old  Kaiser’s 
hand,  though  I  should  probably  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  impressed  if  he’d  offered  to  shake  mine,  for  an 
emperor  is  an  emperor  all  the  world  over  even  if  he 
has  done  his  best  to  wipe  you  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
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with  high-explosive  shells.  As  regards  Aunt  Evelyn 
(who  had  a  pretty  poor  opinion  of  the  Kaiser),  the 
Morning  Post  had  now  put  her  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts  about  my  peace-propagating  manifesto.  No 
doubt  she  was  delighted  to  know  that  I  was  well  out 
of  harm’s  way.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  had 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  and  not  responsible  for 
my  actions,  which  was  good  enough  for  Aunt  Evelyn, 
and,  as  Rivers  remarked,  very  much  what  I  might 
have  expected.  Very  soon  I  was  slicing  my  tee-shots 
into  the  long  grass  on  the  nearest  golf  course.  ‘T  don’t 
know  what  I’m  doing,”  I  exclaimed  (referring  to  my 
swing  and  not  to  my  recent  political  activity) . 

•k  'k  ★ 

For  me,  the  War  felt  as  if  it  were  a  long  way  off 
while  the  summer  of  1917  was  coming  to  an  end. 
Except  for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  casualty  lists,  I  did 
my  best  to  turn  my  back  on  the  entire  business.  Once, 
when  I  saw  that  one  of  my  best  friends  had  been 
killed,  I  lapsed  into  angry  self-pity,  and  told  myself 
that  the  War  was  “a  sham  and  a  stinking  lie”,  and 
succeeded  in  feehng  bitter  against  the  unspecific 
crowd  of  non-combatants  who  believed  that  to  go 
through  with  it  to  the  end  was  the  only  way  out.  But 
on  the  whole  I  was  psychologically  passive — content 
to  mark  time  on  the  golf  links  and  do  some  steady 
reading  after  dinner.  The  fact  remained  that,  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  my  first  conscious  thought 
was  no  longer  an  unreprieved  awareness  that  the  War 
would  go  on  indefinitely  and  that  sooner  or  later  I 
should  be  killed  or  mutilated.  The  prospect  of  being 
imprisoned  us  u  war-resister  had  also  evaporated.  To 


wake  up  knowing  that  I  was  going  to  bicycle  off  to 
play  two  rounds  of  golf  was  not  a  penance.  It  was 
a  reward.  Three  evenings  a  week  I  went  along  to 
Rivers’  room  to  give  my  anti-war  complex  an  airing. 
We  talked  a  lot  about  European  politicians  and  what 
they  were  saying.  Most  of  our  information  was  de¬ 
rived  from  a  weekly  periodical  which  contained  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  foreign  Press.  What  the  politicians 
said  no  longer  matters,  as  far  as  these  memoirs  of 
mine  are  concerned,  though  I  would  give  a  lot  for 
a  few  gramophone  records  of  my  talks  with  Rivers. 
All  that  matters  is  my  remembrance  of  the  great  and 
good  man  who  gave  me  his  friendship  and  guidance. 
I  can  visualize  him,  sitting  at  his  table  in  the  late 
summer  twilight,  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on 
his  forehead  and  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  one 
knee;  always  communicating  his  integrity  of  mind; 
never  revealing  that  he  was  weary,  as  he  must  often 
have  been  after  long  days  of  exceptionally  tiring  work 
on  those  war  neuroses  which  demanded  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  sympathy  and  detachment  combined.  Remem¬ 
bering  all  that,  and  my  egotistic  iinawareness  of  the 
possibility  that  I  was  often  wasting  his  time  and 
energy,  I  am  consoled  by  the  certainty  that  he  did, 
on  the  whole,  find  me  a  refreshing  companion.  He 
liked  me  and  he  believed  in  me. 

As  an  R.A.M.C.  officer,  he  was  bound  to  oppose 
my  “pacifist  tendency”,  but  his  arguments  were  al¬ 
ways  indirect.  Sometimes  he  gently  indicated  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  my  impulsively  expressed  opinions,  but 
he  never  contradicted  me.  Of  course  the  weak  point 
about  my  “protest”  had  been  that  it  was  evoked  by 
personal  feeling.  It  was  an  emotional  idea  based  on 
my  war  experience  and  stimulated  by  the  acquisition 
of  points  of  view  which  I  accepted  uncritically.  My 
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intellect  was  not  an  ice-cold  one.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
suffering  from  trench  fever.  I  could  only  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  troops  I  had  served 
vdth;  and  the  existence  of  supposedly  iniquitous  war 
aims  among  the  Allies  was  for  that  reason  well  worth 
believing  in — and  inveighing  against.  Rivers  sug¬ 
gested  that  peace  at  that  time  would  constitute  a 
victory  for  Pan- Germanism  and  nullify  ail  the  sacri¬ 
fices  we  had  made.  He  could  see  no  evidence  that 
militarism  w^as  yet  discredited  in  Germany.  On  one 
occasion,  w^hen  the  pros  and  cons  had  got  me  w^ell 
out  of  my  depth  as  a  debater,  I  exclaimed,  ‘“^It  doesn’t 
seem  to  me  to  matter  much  what  one  does  so  long  as 
one  believes  it  is  right!”  In  the  silence  that  ensued  I 
was  aware  that  I  had  said  something  particularly 
fatuous,  and  hurriedly  remarked  that  the  people  in 
Germany  must  be  getting  jolly  short  of  food.  I  was 
really  very  ignorant,  picking  up  my  ideas  as  I  went 
along,  and  rather  like  the  man  w^ho  said  that  he 
couldn’t  think  unless  he  was  wearing  his  spectacles. 
But  Rivers  always  led  me  quietly  past  my  blunders 
(though  he  looked  a  bit  pained  when  I  inadvertently 
revealed  that  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
“intuition”  and  “instinct”^ — which  was,  I  suppose, 
one  of  the  worst  mistakes  I  could  have  made  when 
talking  to  an  eminent  psychologist). 

tJc  tSt  ★ 

Among  the  wholesome  activities  of  the  hospital  was 
a  monthly  magazine,  aptly  named  The  Hydra.  In  the 
September  number,  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  copy, 
the  editorial  begins  as  follows:  “Many  of  us  who  came 
to  the  hydro  slightly  ill  are  now  getting  dangerously 
well.  In  this  excellent  concentration  camp  we  are  fast 
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recovering  from  the  shock  of  coming  to  England.” 

Outwardly,  Slateford  War  Hospital  was  rather  like 
that — elaborately  cheerful.  Brisk  amusements  were 
encouraged,  entertainments  were  got  up,  and  serious 
cases  were  seldom  seen  downstairs.  The  patients  were 
of  course  unaware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
medical  staff  had  to  contend.  A  handful  of  highly- 
qualified  civilians  in  uniform  were  up  against  the 
usual  red-tape  ideas.  War  hospitals  for  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  were  few,  and  the  military  authorities  regarded 
them  as  experiments  which  needed  careful  watching 
and  firm  handling.  After  the  War  Rivers  told  me  that 
the  local  Director  of  Medical  Services  nourished  a 
deep-rooted  prejudice  against  Slateford,  and  actually 
asserted  that  he  “never  had  and  never  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  shell-shock”. 
When  inspecting  the  hospital  he  “took  strong  excep¬ 
tion”  to  the  fact  that  officers  were  going  about  in 
slippers.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  fortunate  I  was 
to  have  escaped  contact  with  less-enlightened  army 
doctors,  some  of  whom  might  well  have  aggravated 
me  into  extreme  cussedness. 

It  was  perhaps  excusable  that  the  W ar  Office  looked 
on  Slateford  with  a  somewhat  fishy  eye.  The  delicate 
problem  of  “lead-swingers”  was  involved;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  War  Office  a  man  was  either  wounded  or 
well  unless  he  had  some  officially  authorized  disease. 
Damage  inflicted  on  the  mind  did  not  count  as  illness. 
If  “war  neuroses”  were  indiscriminately  encouraged, 
half  the  expeditionary  force  might  go  sick  with  a 
touch  of  neurasthenia.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  that  Rivers  and 
his  colleagues  were  capable  of  diagnosing  a  “lead- 
swinger”.  In  any  case  I  don’t  think  there  were  many 
of  them  at  Slateford,  and  the  doubtful  ones  were 
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mostly  men  who  had  failed  to  stay  the  course  through 
lack  of  stamina.  Too  much  had  been  asked  of  them. 

And  there  was  I,  a  healthy  young  officer,  dumped 
down  among  nurses  and  nervous  wrecks.  During  my 
second  month  at  the  hydro  I  think  I  began  to  feel  a 
sense  of  humiliation.  (Was  it  '^spiritual  pride”,  I  won¬ 
der,  or  merely  the  remains  of  esprit  de  corps?) 

With  my  ‘Tellow-breakdowns”  I  avoided  war  talk 
as  far  as  was  possible.  Most  of  them  had  excellent 
reasons  for  disliking  that  theme;  others  talked  about 
it  because  they  couldn’t  get  it  off  their  minds,  or  else 
spoke  of  it  facetiously  in  an  effort  to  suppress  their 
real  feelings.  Sometimes  I  had  an  uncomfortable  no¬ 
tion  that  none  of  them  respected  one  another;  it  was 
as  though  there  were  a  tacit  understanding  that  we 
were  all  failures,  and  this  made  me  want  to  reassure 
myself  that  I  wasn’t  the  same  as  the  others.  “After 
all,  I  haven’t  broken  down;  I’ve  only  broken  out,” 

I  thought  one  evening  at  the  end  of  September  as  I 
watched  the  faces  opposite  me  at  the  dinner  table. 
Most  of  them  were  average  types  who  appeared  to 
be  getting  “dangerously  well”.  But  there  were  some 
who  looked  as  if  they  wouldn’t  have  had  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  at  the  best  of  times.  I  was  sitting  between 
two  bad  stammerers — ^victims  of  “anxiety  neurosis” 
as  the  saying  went — (one  could  easily  imagine  “an¬ 
xiety  neurosis”  as  a  staple  frcnt-line  witticism).  Con¬ 
versation  being  thus  impeded,  I  could  devote  my 
mind  to  wondering  why  I’d  been  playing  my  mashie 
shots  so  atrociously  that  afternoon.  Up  at  the  top 
table  I  could  see  Rivers  sitting  among  the  staff.  He 
never  seemed  to  be  giving  more  than  half  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  he  was  eating.  He  looked  rather  as 
though  he  needed  a  rest,  and  I  wondered  how  I 
should  get  on  while  he  was  away  on  his  two  weeks’ 
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leave  which  was  due  to  begin  next  day.  I  supposed 
it  would  give  me  a  chance  to  think  out  my  position, 
which  was  becoming  a  definite  problem.  So  far  my 
ten  weeks’  respite  had  been  mainly  a  pilgrimage  in 
pursuit  of  a  ball,  and  I  had  familiarized  myself  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  nearly  all  the  golf  courses 
around  Edinburgh.  The  man  I  played  with  most  days 
was  an  expert.  He  had  been  submarined  on  a  hospital 
ship,  but  this  didn’t  prevent  him  playing  a  good 
scratch  game.  His  temper  wasn’t  quite  normal  when 
things  went  wrong  and  he  looked  like  losing  his  half- 
crown,  but  that  may  have  been  a  peace-time  failing 
also.  Anyhow  he  was  exercising  a  greatly  improving 
influence  on  my  iron  shots,  which  had  always  been 
a  weak  point,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  many  most  enjoyable  games.  The  way  in 
which  l>e  laid  his  short  approach  shots  stone-dead 
was  positively  fiendish. 

As  a  purely  public  character  I  was  now  a  complete 
back-number.  Letters  no  longer  arrived  from  utter 
strangers  who  also  wanted  the  War  to  stop.  The  only 
one  I’d  had  lately  was  from  someone  whose  dottiness 
couldn’t  be  wholeheartedly  denied.  “My  dear  Boy, 
of  Man,”  it  began,  “on  August  4th,  1914,  I  received 
a  message  from  Heaven  in  broad  daylight,  which  told 
me  that  Germany  must  go  down  for  ever  and  Russia 
will  become  rich.  I  have  thirty  relations  fighting  and 
my  business  is  ruined.”  He  didn’t  tell  me  what  his 
business  was.  I  wondered  how  he’d  got  hold  of  my 
address.  ... 

The  man  opposite  me,  an  habitual  humorist,  re¬ 
marked  to  the  orderly  who  was  handing  him  a  plate 
of  steamed  pudding,  “Third  time  this  week!  I  shall 
write  to  the  War  Office  and  complain.”  I  felt  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  unreality  of  my  surroundings. 
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Reality  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  surely. 

After  dinner  I  went  straight  up  to  my  room  as 
usual,  intending  to  go  on  with  Barbusse’s  book  which 
I  was  reading  in  the  English  translation.  I  will  not 
describe  the  effect  it  was  creating  in  my  mind;  I  need 
only,  say  that  it  w^as  a  deeply  stimulating  one.  Some¬ 
one  was  really  revealing  the  truth  about  the  Front 
Line.  But  that  evening  I  failed  to  settle  down  to  Under 
Fire.  The  room  felt  cheerless  and  uncomfortable;  the 
unshaded  light  from  the  ceiling  annoyed  my  eyes; 
very  soon  I  found  myself  becoming  internally  exas¬ 
perated  with  everything,  myself  included.  It  was  one 
of  those  occasions  when  one  positively  enjoys  hating 
something.  So  I  sat  there  indulging  in  acute  antagon¬ 
ism  toward  anyone  whose  attitude  to  the  War  was 
what  I  called  ‘^Tomplacenf’ — people  who  just  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  inevitable  and  then  proceeded'  to  do  well 
out  of  it,  or  w^ho  smugly  performed  the  patriotic  jobs 
which  enabled  them  ,  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  part  of  the  National  Effort. 

At  this  point  the  nurse  on  duty  whisked  into  the 
room  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  all  right  and 
that  I  was  keeping  cheerful.  She  too  was  part  of  the 
national  effort  to  remain  bright  and  not  give  way  to 
war  neuroses.  Continuing  my  disgruntled  rumina¬ 
tions,  I  decided  that  I  didn’t  dislike  violent  Jingos  as 
much  as  acquiescent  moderates,  though  my  pacifism 
was  strong  enough  to  make  me  willing  to  punch  the 
nose  of  anyone  who  disagreed  with  me.  (Was  that 
steamed  pudding  disagreeing  with  the  boiled  beef, 
by  the  way?)  I  thought,  with  ill-humoured  gratitude, 
of  the  people  who  were  contending  against  the  cant 
which  was  current  about  the  War,  comparing  their 
unconformity  with  the  aggravating  omniscience  of 
the  novelist  whose  letter  had  assured  me  that  “^Tor 
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various  reasons  we  civilians  are  better  able  to  judge 
the  War  as  a  whole  than  you  soldiers.  There  is  no 
sort  of  callousness  in  this.’’  “Business  as  usual”  was 
his  motto.  The  War  had  stimulated  rather  than  dis¬ 
couraged  his  output  of  journalism  and  fiction.  They 
all  knew  how  to  win  the  War — in  their  highly-paid 
articles!  Damn  them,  I  thought;  and  then  painfully 
remembered  how  much  I  had  liked  that  particular 
novelist  when  I  met  him  in  London.  And  here  I  was, 
doing  my  best  to  hate  him!  (Rivers  would  probably 
say  that  hate  was  a  “definitely  physiological  condi¬ 
tion”.) 

But  my  unprofitable  meditations  were  now  conclu¬ 
sively  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  my  room  compan¬ 
ion — not  the  cheerful  young  Scot  in  tartan  breeches, 
but  an  older  man  who  had  replaced  him  a  few  weeks 
before.  I  will  call  him  the  Theosophist,  since  he  was 
of  that  way  of  thinking  (and  overdid  it  a  bit  in  con¬ 
versation).  The  Theosophist  was  a  tall  fine-looking 
man  with  iron-grey  hair  and  rather  handsome  eyes. 
His  attitude  toward  me  was  avuncular,  tolerant,  and 
at  times  slightly  tutorial.  In  peace-time  he  had  been 
to  some  extent  a  man  about  town.  He  had,  I  assumed, 
come  back  from  the  front  suffering  from  not  being 
quite  young  enough  to  stand  the  strain,  which  doesn’t 
surprise  me  now  that  I  am  old  enough  to  compare  his 
time  of  life  with  my  own. 

Anyhow  he  sauntered  amiably  in,  wearing  his 
monocle  and  evidently  feeling  all  the  better  for  his 
rubber  or  two  of  bridge.  Unfortunately  he  “came  in 
for”  the  aftermath  of  my  rather  morose  ruminations, 
for  I  was  fool  enough  to  begin  grumbling  about  the 
War  and  the  state  of  society  in  general. 

The  Theosophist  responded  by  assuring  me  that  we 
w^ere  all  only  on  the  great  stairway  which  conducts  us 
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to  higher  planes  of  existence,  and  when  I  petulantly 
enquired  what  he  thought  about  conscripted  popu¬ 
lations  slaughtering  one  another,  on  the  great  stair¬ 
way,  in  order  to  safeguard  democracy  and  liberty,  he 
merely  replied:  ‘"^Ah,  Sherston,  that  is  the  Celestial 
Surgeon  at  work  upon  humanity.’'  ^'Look  here,”  I 
answered  with  unusual  brilliance,  ''you  say  that  you 
won  a  lot  of  prizes  with  your  Labradors.  Did  the 
president  of  Cruft’s  Dog  Show  encourage  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits  to  bite  one  another  to  death?” 

This  irreverent  repartee  reduced  him  to  a  dignified 
silence,  after  which  he  made  a  prolonged  scrutiny  of 
his  front  teeth  in  the  shaving  glass.  Next  day,  'no 
doubt,  I  made  (and  he  accepted  with  old-world  cour¬ 
tesy)  what  he  would  have  called  the  "amende  hon¬ 
orable”. 

★  ★  ★ 

^  Autumn  was  asserting  itself,  and  a  gale  got  up  that 
night.  I  lay  awake  listening  to  its  melancholy  surgings 
and  rumblings  as  it  buffeted  the  big  building.  The 
longer  I  lay  awake  the  more  I  was  reminded  of  the 
troops  in  the  line.  There  they  were,  stoically  endur¬ 
ing  their  roofless  discomfort  while  I  was  safe  and 
warm.  The  storm  sounded  like  a  vast  lament  and  the 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  I  thought  of  the 
Ypres  salient,  that  morass  of  misery  and  doom.  I’d 
never  been  there,  but  I  almost  wished  I  was  there 
now.  It  was,  of  course,  only  an  emotional  idea  in¬ 
duced  by  the  equinoctial  gale;  it  was,  however,  an 
idea  that  had  its  origins  in  significant  experience. 
One  didn’t  feel  like  that  for  nothing. 

It  meant  that  the  reality  of  the  War  had  still  got  its 
grip  on  me.  Those  men,  so  strangely  isolated  from 
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ordinary  comforts  in  the  dark  desolation  of  murder¬ 
ously-disputed  -"rench-sectors,  were  more  to  me  than 
all  the  despairing  and  war-weary  civilians. 

Just  as  it  was  beginning  to  get  light  I  awoke  from 
an  uneasy  slumber.  The  storm  had  ceased  and  an 
uncertain  glimmer  filtered  faintly  into  the  room 
through  the  tall  thinly-curtained  window.  In  this 
semi-twilight  I  saw  a  figure  standing  near  the  door. 

I  stared  intently,  wondering  who  on  earth  it  could 
be  at  that  hour,  and  possibly  surmising  that  one  of 
the  patients  was  walking  in  his  sleep.  The  face  and 
head  were  undiscernible,  but  I  identified  a  pale  buff- 
coloured  “British  Warm”  coat.  Young  Ormand  al¬ 
ways  wore  a  coat  like  that  up  in  the  line,  and  I  found 
myself  believing  that  Ormand  was  standing  by  the 
door.  But  Ormand  was  killed  six  months  ago,  I 
thought.  Then  the  Theosophist,  who  was  always  a 
bad  sleeper,  turned  over  in  his  bed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  I  was  sitting  up,  and  I  could  see  him 
looking  across  at  me.  While  I  waited  a  long  minute 
I  could  hear  his  watch  ticking  on  the  table.  The  figure 
by  the  door  had  vanished.  “Did  you  see  anyone  come 
into  the  room?”  I  asked.  He  hadn’t  seen  anyone.  Per¬ 
haps  I  hadn’t  either.  But  it  was  an  odd  experience. 


II 

WHILE  COMPOSING  these  apparently  interminable 
memoirs  there  have  been  moments  when  my 
main  problem  was  what  to  select  from  the  “long 
littleness” — or  large  untidiness — of  life.  Although  a 
shell-shock  hospital  might  be  described  as  an  epitome 
of  the  after-affects  of  the  “battle  of  life”  in  its  most 
unmitigated  form,  nevertheless  while  writing  about 
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Slateford  I  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  anything  to  say. 
The  most  memorable  events  must  have  occurred  in 
my  cranium.  While  Rivers  was  away  on  leave  only 
one  event  occurred  which  now  seems  worth  record¬ 
ing.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  I  was  giving 
my  golf  clubs  a  rub  up  after  breakfast,  when  an  or¬ 
derly  brought  me  a  mysterious  message.  Doctor  Mac- 
amble  had  called  to  see  me.  I  had  no  notion  who  he 
was,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  waiting  in  the  en¬ 
trance  hall.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  know 
for  certain  whether  Doctor  Macamble  has  ^  ^passed 
to  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace’’.  But, 
whatever  his  whereabouts  may  be  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  in  October  1917  he  was,  to  put  it  plainly, 
a  quiet-looking  man  who  talked  too  much.  I  will,  go 
even  further  and  suggest  that  at  least  half  the  time  he 
was  talking  through  his  hat — that  brown  and  broad- 
brimmed  emblem  of  a  cerebral  existence — ^whicli  he 
was  holding  in  his  left  hand  when  I  first  encountered 
his  luminous  eye  in  the  hall  of  the  hospital. 

^‘Second-Lieutenant  Sherston?”  He  grasped  my 
hand  retentively. 

Now  to  be  addressed  as  “Second-Lieutenant”  when 
one  happens  to  be  drawing  army  pay  for  refusing  to 
go  on  being  one  was  not  altogether  appropriate;  and 
the — for  him — undifFuse  greeting  struck  me  as  strik¬ 
ing  an  unreal  note.  Had  he  said,  “Dr.  Livingstone,  I 
presume,”  I  should  have  accepted  his  hand  with  a 
fuller  conviction  that  he  was  a  kindred  spirit.  But  he 
went  from  bad  to  worse  and  did  it  again.  “Second- 
Lieutenant  Sherston,”  he  continued,  in  a  voice  which 
more  than  “filled  the  hall”,  “l  am  here  to  offer  you 
my  profoundest  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the 
heroic  gesture  which  has  made  your  name  such  a . . 
(here  he  hesitated,  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  going 
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to  say  "‘^byword’’)  .  .  .  "^such  a  bugle-call  to  your 
brother  pacifists’’.  Here,  ignoring  my  sister  pacifists, 
he  relinquished  my  hand  and  became  confidential. 
''My  name  is  Macamble.  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  is 
not  altogether  unknown  to  you.  And  I  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  call  on  you,  in  the  belief  that  I  can  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you  in  the  inexpressibly  painful 
confinement  to  which  you  are  being  subjected.”  At 
this  juncture  the  man  with  whom  I  was  going  to  play 
golf  paraded  impatiently  past  us,  clattering  his  clubs. 
"What  you  must  have  endured!”  he  went  on,  moder¬ 
ating  his  voice  at  last,  as  if  he  had  just  remembered 
that  we  might  be  "overheard  by  an  unfriendly  ear”. 
"More  than  two  months  among  men  driven  mad  by 
gun-fire!  I  marvel  that  you  have  retained  your  rea¬ 
son.”  (I  might  have  reminded  him  that  he  hadn’t 
yet  ascertained  that  I  had  really  retained  it,  but  I 
merely  glanced  furtively  at  my  golfing  partner,  whose 
back- view,  with  legs  wide  apart,  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  strip  of  grass  in  front  of  the  hydro,  solemnly 
swinging  a  brassy  at  an  imaginary  ball.)  Doctor  Mac¬ 
amble  now  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  little  walk 
together;  he  very  much  wanted  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  the  "Stop-the-War  Campaign”.  But  I 
very  much  wanted  to  stop  being  talked  to  by  Doctor 
Macamble,  so  I  said  that  Fd  got  to  go  and  see  my 
doctor.  "Ah,  the  famous  Dr.  Rivers!”  he  murmured, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  conspiratorial  glance.  He 
then  invited  me  to  go  down  to  Edinburgh  and  con¬ 
tinue  our  conversation,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so  on  the 
following  afternoon.  I  couldn’t  very  well  refuse  point- 
blank,  and  in  any  case  I  was  due  there  for  a  hair-cut. 


The  aforementioned  assignation  was  fixed  for  five 
o’clock  in  the  lounge  of  the  Caledonian  Hotel;  but  I 
came  down  from  Slateforcl  by  an  early  afternoon 
tramcar  and  spent  a  couple  of,  hours  strolling  con¬ 
tentedly  about  the  city,  which  happened  to  be  looking 
its  best  in  the  hazy  sunshine  of  one  of  those  mild 
October  days  which  induce  mellow  meditations.  Alter 
my  monastical  existence  at  the  hospital  I  found 
Princes  Street  a  very  pleasant  promenading  place. 
The  War  did  not  seem  to  have  deprived  Edinburgh 
of  any  of  its  delightful  dignity;  and  when  I  thought 
of  Liverpool,  where  I  wandered  about  with  my  wor¬ 
ries  in  July,  ,my  preference  for  Edinburgh  was  beyond 
question.  The  town-dweller  goes  out  into  the  country 
to  be  refreshed  by  the  stillness,  and  whatever  else  he 
may  find  there  in  the  way  of  wdld  flowers,  woods, 
fields,  far-off  hills,  and  the  nobly-clouded  skies  which 
had  somehow  escaped  his  notice  while  he  w'alked  to 
and  fro  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Those  who  live 
on  the  land  come  into  the  city  and — if  they  are  sen¬ 
sible  people  wdth  an  aptitude  for  experiencing— see 
it  as  it  really  is.  It  alw^ays  pleases  me  to  watch  simple 
country  people  loitering  about  the  London  pave¬ 
ments,  staring  at  everything  around  them  and  being 
■bumped  into  by  persons  pressed  for  time  who  are 
part  of  that  incessant  procession  which  ^is  loosely  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “the  hive  of  human  activity”  All  this 
merely  indicates  that  although  I.  arrived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  a  couple  of  hours  to  spare  and  had  nothing 
definite  'to.  do  except  to  have  a  hair-cut,  nevertheless 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  time  by  :gazing 
at  shop-windows,  faces,  and  architectural  vistas,  while 
feeling  that  I  was  very  lucky  to  be  alive  on  that 

serenely  sunlit  afternoon.  ^ 

Waiting  for  Doctor  Macamble  in  the  lounge  of  the 
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Caledonian  Hotel  wasn’t  quite  such  good  value.  Life 
was  there,  of  course,  offering  itself  ungrudgingly  as 
material  to  be  observed  and  ultimately  transmuted 
into  memoirs;  but  it  was  lounge  life,  and  the  collop 
of  it  which  I  indiscriminately  absorbed  was— well,  I 
will  record  it  without  labouring  the  metaphor  any 
further.  (The  word  collop,  by  the  way,  is  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  its  Caledonian  associations.)  I  sat  myself 
down  within  easy  hearing  distance  of  a  well-dressed 
yellow-haired  woman  with  white  eyelashes;  she  was 
having  tea  with  an  unemphatic-looking  major  with  a 
sandy  moustache.  The  subjects  undergoing  discussion 
were  Socialism,  Pacifism,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and 
Snowden,  and  the  major  was  acting  as  audience.  His 
fair  companion  was  “fairly  on  her  hind-legs”  about 
it  all.  Pacifists,  she  complained,  were  worse  than  the 
Germans.  As  for  MacDonald  and  Snowden — “I  only 
hope  that  if  they  do  start  their  beloved  revolution,” 
she  exclaimed,  “they’ll  both  be  strung  up  to  the  near¬ 
est  lamp-post  by  the  soldiers  they  are  now  trying  to 
betray.” 

“Well,  Mabel,  I  suppose  you’re  old  enough  to  know 
your  own  mind,”  replied  the  stalwart  and  sleepy-eyed 
major. 

“And  what  will  you  do,  Archie,  if  there’s  ever  a 
revolution?”  she  enquired. 

“Oh,  hide  I  suppose,”  he  answered. 

“Really,  Archie,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  you 
came  to  be  my  cousin!”  She  handed  him  back  his 
automatic  cigarette-lighter,  which  he  closed  with  a 
click,  looking  as  if  he’d  prefer  to  be  competing  for  the 
scratch  medal  at  Prestwick  Or  Muirfield  instead  of 
hearing  pacifists  consigned  to  perdition.  The  hotel 
musicians  then  struck  up  with  Mendelssohn’s  (Ger¬ 
man)  Spring  Song,  to  which  she  was  supplying  a  self- 
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possessed  and  insouciant  tra-la-la  when  Duct  hfac- 
amble  trotted  in  with  profuse  apologies  for  being  late. 

The  outspoken  utterances  of  Mabel  had  at  aii  et'cnls 
made  me  feel  decidedly  “pro-Macamblc”.  but  1 ok 
the  wise  precaution  of  moving  him  a  few  tables  far¬ 
ther  away  from  her.  I  assumed  that  after  hearing 
even  a  modicum  of  his  anti-war  eloquence  she  would 
be  more  than  likely  to  join  in,  and  might  conceivably 
order  her  cousin  Archie  to  frog-march  the  doctor  out 
of  the  lounge;  in  fact,  I  feared  that  she  might  regard 
it  as  her  duty  to  break  up  our  little  pacifist  meeting, 
thinly  attended  though  it  was. 

Before  rendering  my  account  of  the  meeting  I  must 
explain  that  Macamble  was  a  doctor  not  of  medicine 
but  of  philosophy — a  Ph.D.  in  fact — ^wdiich  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  being  so  chock-full  of  ideas  and 
adumbrations.  Urbanely  regarding  him  across  an  in¬ 
terval  of  eighteen  years  I  find  him  quite  unobnoxious; 
but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  obtained  no  edifi¬ 
cation  while  bearing  the  brunt  of  his  fussy  and  some¬ 
what  muddled  enthusiasm.  After  listening  to^  him  foi' 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  could  be  certain  of  one 
thing  only — that  he  believed  himself  to  be  rather  a 
great  man.  And  like  so  many  of  us  who  maintain  that 
belief,  he  had  so  far  found  very  few  people  to  agree 
with  him  in  Ms  optimistic  self-estimate.  I  suspect  that 
he  looked  on  me  as  a  potential  disciple;  anyhow  he 
urgently  desired  to  shepherd  me  along  the  path  to  a 
salvation  which  was,  unquestionably,  the  exact  anti¬ 
thesis  to  army  life.  Transmogrified  into  a  music-hall 
ditty,  Macamble^s  attitude  to  army  officers  would 
have  worked  out  something  like  this: 

I  couldn't  shake  hands  with  a  Colonel 

And  Majors  I  muchly  detest: 
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All  Captains  to  regions  infernal 
I  consign  with  both  gusto  and  zost: 

To  Subalterns  blankly  uncivil, 

I  pronounce  as  my  final  belief , 

That  the  man  most  akin  to  the  divvle 
Is  that  fiend— -the  Commander-in-Chief 


I  could  manage  to  be  amused  by  that  sort  of  artless 
intolerance  5  but  when  about  the  second  hour  he 
became  disposed  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Rivers,  I 
realized  that  he  was  exceeding  the  limit.  How  much 
he  knew  about  Rivers  I  didn  t  enQ[uire.  What  he  did 
was  to  imply  that  a  subtly  disintegrating  influence  was 
at  work  on  my  pacifist  zealotry,  arid  after  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  he  disclosed  the  plan  which  he  had  formu¬ 
lated  for  my  liberation  from  the  machinations  of  that 
uniformed  pathologist.  With  all  the  goodwill  in  the 
world.  Doctor  Macamble  advised  me  to  abscond  from 
Slateford.  I  had  only  to  take  a  train  to  London,  and 
once  I  was  there  he  would  arrange  for  me  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  an  “eminent  alienist”  who  would  infalli¬ 
bly  certify  that  I  was  completely  normal  and  entirely 
responsible  for  my  actions.  The  word  “alienist”  was 
one  of  many  whose  exact  meaning  I  had  never  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  dictionary.  (I  dimly  associated  it  with  a 
celebrated  Italian  named  Lombroso  who  probably 
wasn’t  an  alienist  at  all.)  Macamble’s  man,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  well  known  through  his  articles  in  the 
Press;  but  unfortunately  it  transpired  that  it  was  the 
popular  rather  than  the  pathological  Press— the  Dai/j 
Mail,  in  fact.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  waxed  indig¬ 
nant,  but  all  I  thought  was,  “Good  Lord,  he’s  trying 
to  persuade  me  to  do  the  dirty  on  Rivers!  Keeping 
this  thought  to  myself,  I  remained  reticent  and  parted 
from  him  with  the  heartiest  of  handshakes.  Did  I  ever 
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see  Mm  again,  I  wonder?  And  have  I  been  too  hard 
on  him?  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  nothing  I  can  do 
to  Doctor  Macamble  could  be  worse  than  his  advice 
to  me— had  I  been  imbecile  enough  to  act  on  it. 

★  ★  * 


On  a  pouring  wet  afternoon  a  day  or  two  later^I 
was  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  hospital,  indulging  in 
some  horse-play  with  another  young  officer  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  feeling  ‘'dangerously  well”  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  hour  when  visitors  camn  to  see 
patients,  and  my  somewhat  athletic  sense  o!  humour 
had  focused  itself  on  a  very  smug-looking  brown  felt 
hat,  left  to  take  care  of  itself  while  the  owner  con¬ 
versed  with  elaborate  cheerfulness  to  some  ''poor  fel¬ 
low”  upstairs.  I  had  just  given  this  innocuous  head- 
gear  a  tremendous  kick  and  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
guffaw  when  I  turned  and  saw  Rivers  standing  just 
inside  the  door  with  a  heavy  bag  in  his  hand.  He  was 
just  back  from  leave.  The  memory  of  this  little^  epi¬ 
sode  brings  me  a  living  picture  of  him,  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  usual  self.  A  spontaneous  remembrance 
of  Rivers  would  reveal  him  alert  and  earnest  ^in  the 
momentum  of  some  discussion.  (When  walking  he 
moved  very  fast,  talking  hard,  and  often  seeming  for¬ 
getful  that  he  was  being  carried  along  by  his  own 
legs.)  Standing  there  in  the  failing  light  of  that  watery 
afternoon,  he  had  the  half-shy  look  of  a  middle-aged 
person  intruding  on  the  segregative  amusements  of 
the  young.  For  a  moment  he  regarded  me  with  an  un¬ 
reprimanding  smile.  Then  he  remarked,  “Go  steady 
with  that  hat,  Sherston  ”  and  went  rapidly  along  the 

corridor  to  his  workroom. 

The  hat,  as  I  picked  it  up  and  restored  its  contours 
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to  their  normal  respectability,  looked  somehow  as 
though  it  might  have  belonged  to  Doctor  Macamble. 


Ill 

I  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  remarked  that  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  for  a  few  gramophone  records  of  my 
“ii5;erchanges  of  ideas”  with  Rivers.  I  now  reiterate 
the  remark  because  at  the  moment  of  writing  I  feel 
very  much  afraid  of  reporting  our  confabulations  in¬ 
correctly.  In  later  years,  while  muddling  on  toward 
maturity,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  all 
I  can  about  the  mechanism  of  my  spontaneous  be¬ 
haviour;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  how  far  I  had  advanced 
in  that  art— or  science— in  1917.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  my  definite  approach  to  mental  maturity  began 
with  my  contact  with  the  mind  of  Rivers. 

If  he  were  alive  I  could  not  be  writing  so  freely 
about  him.  I  might  even  be  obliged  to  call  him  by 
some  made-up  name,  which  would  seem  absurd.  But 
he  has  been  dead  nearly  fourteen  years  now  and  he 
exists  only  in  vigilant  and  undiminished  memories, 
continuously  surviving  in  what  he  taught  me.  It  is 
that  intense  survival  of  his  human  integrity  which  has 
made  me  pause  perplexed.  Gan  I  hope  to  pass  the 
test  of  that  invisible  presence,  that  mind  winch  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  exact  and  organized  re¬ 
search?  What  exactitude  would  he  find  in  such  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  psychological  experience  as  this,  and 
how  far  would  he  approve  my  attempt  to  describe 
him?  Well,  I  can  only  trust  that  he  would  smile  at 
my  mistakes  and  decide  that  I  am  tolerably  accurate 
about  the  essentials  of  the  story. 

Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  can  be  certain. 
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In  1 9 1 7  the  last  thing  he  expected  me  to  be  capable 
of  saying  to  him  was — “Such  knowledge  as  I  have  of 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  War  is  only  enough  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  know  nothing  at  all.’’  He  would 
have  said  it  of  himself,  though,  since  he  was^m,ereiy  a 
plain  scientist,  and  not  an  omniscient  politician  or 
political  writer.  And  he  would  have  added  that  it 
pained  him  deeply  to  feel  that  he  was  “at  war’’  with 
German  scientists.  (At  that  time  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  studied  at  Heidelberg.) 

As  regards  the  “larger  aspects”  of  the  War,  my 
method  was  to  parade  such  scraps  of  information  as 
I  possessed,  always  pretending  to  know  more  than  I 
did.  Even  Rivers  could  not  cure  me  of  the  youthful 
habit  (which  many  people  never  unlearn  at  all)  of 
being  conversationally  dishonest.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  make  me  feel  uncomfortable  when  I  thought  about 
it  afterwards — which  was,  anyhow,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  For  instance,  he  would  be  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  I  would 
bluff  my  way  through,  pretending  to  know  quite  a 
lot  about, the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  (though,,  all  I 
knew  was  that  I’d  once  been  introduced  to  a  pre¬ 
bendary  called  Loraine,  who  subsequently  became  a 
canon,  and  who  had  prepared  Aunt  Evelyn  for  con¬ 
firmation  somewhere  about  the  year  1870).  Worse 
still,  I  would  talk  about  some  well-known  person  as 
if  I  knew  him  quite  well  instead  of  having  only  met 
him  once.  Since  then  I  have  entirely  altered  my  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  when  in  doubt  I  pretend  to  know  less 
than  I  really  do.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  part 
of  my  indebtedness  to  Rivers. 

^  ic  ★ 
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In  1917  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  golf  would  one 
day  be  regarded  as  a  predominant  national  occupa¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  pastime.  Nevertheless  I  did  not 
like  the  game  to  be  treated  with  levity;  in  fact  I 
played  it  somewhat  seriously.  (My  friend  Cromlech 
had  once  insisted  on  trying  to  defeat  me  in  a  game 
in  which  he  used  nothing  but  a  niblick;  and  to  my 
great  annoyance  he  performed  such  astonishing  feats 
with  it  as  to  cause  me  some  disquietude,  though  I  won 
quite  comfortably  in  the  end.) 

When  played  seriously,  even  golf  can,  I  suppose, 
claim  to  be  “an  epitome  of  human  life”.  Anyhow,  in 
that  fourth  October  of  the  War  I  was  a  better  golfer 
than  Pd  ever  been  before — and,  I  may  add,  a  better 
one  than  I’ve  ever  been  since. 

I  must  admit,  though,  that  I  wasn’t  worrying  much 
about  the  War  when  I’d  just  hit  a  perfect  tee-shot  up 
the  charming  vista  which  was  the  fairway  to  the  first 
green  at  Mortonhall.  How  easy  it  felt!  I  scarcely 
seemed  to  be  gripping  the  club  at  all.  Afternoon  sun¬ 
shine  was  slanting  through  the  golden-brown  beeches 
and  at  last  I  knew  what  it  was  like  to  hit  the  ball 
properly.  “I  suppose  I’m  getting  too  keen  on  the 
game,”  I  thought,  as  I  bicycled  home  to  the  hydro  at 
the  end  of  some  such  afternoon,  when  I’d  been  sanap- 
ling  one  of  the  delightfully  unfrequented  links  which 
the  War  had  converted  into  Arcadian  solitudes.  It  was 
all  very  well,  but  this  sort  of  thing  couldn’t  go  on  for 
ever.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  let  Rivers  know  my  in¬ 
tentions.  Had  I  been  an  ordinary  patient  I  should 
have  been  due  for  a  medical  board  long  before  now, 
and  even  Rivers  couldn’t  postpone  it  indefinitely. 
And  if  I  were  to  refuse  to  go  before  a  board  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  become  awkward  again.  He  had  allowed 
me  to  drift  on  for  twelve  weeks,  and  so  far  he  hadn’t 
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asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  or  put  the  slightest 
pressure  on  me  about  it.  Now  that  he  was  back  from 
leave  he  would  probably  tackle  the  question.  Perhaps 
he  would  do  so  that  very  evening. 

Meanwhile  I  "went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  there 
cleaning  my  clubs.  After  a  bit  the  Theosophist  came 
in  to  smarten  himself  up  before  going  into  Edinburgh 
for  dinner.  When  in  good  spirits  he  had  a  habit  of 
addressing  me  in  literary  language,  usually  either 
tags  of  Shakespeare  or  locutions  reminiscent  of  Rider 
Haggard's  romances.  If  I  remarked  that  the  way  the 
windows  rattled  and  creaked  \¥as  enough  to  keep  one 
awake  all  night,  he  would  reply,  ‘‘True,  O  King,”  or 
‘Thou  hast  uttered  wise  words,  O  great  white  chief.” 
He  now  informed  me,  while  rubbing  his  face  with  a 
towel,  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  “enterprises  of 
great  pith  and  moment”. 

“To-day,  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  O 
Sherston,  the  medicine  men  put  forth  their  pow^^ers 
upon  me,  and  soothfully  I  say  unto  you,  they  have 
passed  me  for  permanent  home-ser\dce.”  Where 
would  he  go  to,  I  enquired. 

“I  shall  sit  in  an  office,  O  man  of  little  faith,  wear¬ 
ing  blue  tabs  upon  my  tunic  and  filling  in  Army 
Forms  whereof  no  manknoweth  the  mysterious  mean¬ 
ing,”  he  replied,  and  left  me  wondering  what  occu¬ 
pation  I  ought  to  find  for  my  disillusioned  self. 

★  ★  ★ 

Writing  about  it  so  long  afterwards,  one  is  liable  to 
forget  that  while  the  War  was  going  on  nobody  really 
knew  when  it  would  stop.  For  ordinary  infantry^  offi¬ 
cers  like  myself  there  was  always  what  we  called  “a 
faint  bloody  hope  that  it  may  be  over  in  six  months 
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from  now’’.  And  at  Slateford  there  was  always  a  sup¬ 
pressed  awareness  which  reminded  me  that  I  was  ' 
''shortening  the  War”  for  myself  every  week  that  I 
remained  there.  No  one  but  an  expert  humbug  would 
now  deny  that  some  such  awareness  existed  in  most 
of  us  who  were  temporarily  "out  of  it”  but  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  find  ourselves  in  a  front-line  trench; 
again. 

While  I  continued  to  clean  my  clubs,  some  inward 
monitor  became  uncomfortably  candid  and  remarked 
"This  heroic  gesture  of  yours— 'making  a  separate 
peace’ — is  extremely  convenient  for  you,  isn’t  it? 
Doesn’t  it  begin  to  look  rather  like  dodging  the 
Kaiser’s  well-aimed  projectiles?”  Proper  pride  also 
weighed  in  with  a  few  well-chosen  words.  "Twelve 
weeks  ago  you  may  have  been  a  man  with  a  message. 
Anyhow  you  genuinely  believed  yourself  to  be  one. 
But  unless  you  can  prove  to  yourself  that  your  pro¬ 
test  is  still  effective,  you  are  here  under  false  pretences, 
merely  skrimshanking  snugly  along  on  what  you  did 
in  the  belief  that  you  would  be  given  a  bad  time  for 
doing  it.” 

Against  this  I  argued  that,  having  pledged  myself 
to  an  uncompromising  attitude,  I  ought  to  remain 
consistent  to  the  abstract  idea  that  the  War  was 
wrong.  Intellectual  sobriety  was  demanded  of  me. 
But  the  trouble  was  that  I  wasn’t  an  "intellectual” 
at  all;  I  was  only  trying  to  become  one.  I  was  also, 
it  seemed,  trying  to  become  a  good  golfer.  Rivers  had 
never  played  golf  in  his  life,  though  he  approved  of 
it  as  a  healthy  recreation.  It  would  mean  nothing  to 
him  if  I  told  him  that  I’d  been  round  North  Berwick 
in  one  under  bogey  (which  I  hadn’t  done).  There 
were  many  other  subjects  we  could  discuss,  of  course, 
but  after  the  first  six  weeks  or  so  there  had  seemed 
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less  and  less  to  be  said  about  my  ^'mental  position''. 
And  it  was  no  use  pretending  that  Fd  come  to  Slate- 
ford  to  talk  to  him  about  contemporaiy  novelists  or 
even  the  incalculability  of  European  Ghaiicclieries. 
Sooner  or  later  he  would  ask  me  straight  out  what  I 
intended  to  do.  My  own,  reticence  on  the  subject  had 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  I  hadn't  known  what  I 
did  intend  to  do. 

I  was  now  trying  to  find  outj  while  rubbing  away^ 
with  oil  and  sandpaper,  at  an  obstinate  patch  of  rust 
on  my  niblick.  ... 

At  this  point  in  my  cogitations  there  was  a  com¬ 
motion  of  thudding  feet  along  the  passage  past  my 
door,  and  I  heard  a  nurse  saying,  ^'Now,  now,  you 
mustn't  get  upset  like  this.”  The  sound  of  someone 
sobbing  like  a  child  receded  and  became  inaudible 
after  the  shutting  of  a  door.  That  sort  of  thing  hap¬ 
pened  fairly  often  at  the  hydro.  Men  who  had  ''done 
their  bit  in  France”  crying  like  children.  One  took  it 
for  granted,  of  course;  but  how  much  longer  could  I 
stay  there,  among  so  many  haunted  faces  and  "func¬ 
tional  nervous  disorders”?  Outwardly  normal  though 
a  lot  of  them  were,  it  wasn't  an  emdronmeiit  which 
stimulated  one's  "intellectual  sobriety” ! 

I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  little  talisman  which  I 
always  carried  about  with  me.  It  was  a  lump  of  fire- 
opal  clasped  on  a  fine  gold  chain.  Someone  whose 
friendship  I  valued  highly  had  given  it  to  me  when 
I  went  to  France  and  I  used  to  call  it  "my  pocket 
sunset”. 

I  had  derived  consolation  from  its  marvellous  colours 
during  the  worst  episodes  of  my  war  experiences. 
In  its  small  way  it  had  done  its  best  to  mitigate  much 
squalor  and  despondency.  My  companions  in  dismal 
dug-outs  had  held  it  in  their  hands  and  admired  it. 
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I  could  not  see  its  fiery  colours  now,  for  the  room 
was  almost  dark. 

But  it  brought  back  the  past  in  which  I  had  made 
it  an  emblem  of  successful  endurance,  and  set  up  a 
mood  of  reverie  about  the  old  Front  Line,  which 
really  did  feel  as  if  it  had  been  a  better  place  than 
this  where  I  now  sat  in  bitter  safety  surrounded  by 
the  wreckage  and  defeat  of  those  who  had  once  been 
brave. 

Had  I  really  enjoyed  those  tours  of  trenches  up  in 
the  Bois  Frangais  sector?  For  it  was  that  period,  before 
the  Somme  battles  began,  which  now  seemed  to  have 
acquired  an  insidious  attractiveness.  No;  in  their 
reality  I  had  intensely  disliked  those  times — except, 
perhaps,  the  excitement  of  my  night-patrols.  It  hadn’t 
been  much  fun  when  we  relieved  the  Manchesters— 
sploshing  and  floundering  up  “the  Old  Kent  Road” 
at  midnight;  posting  the  sentries  and  machine-gun¬ 
ners  and  that  bombing-post  at  the  end  of  the  sap; 
taking  over  the  familiar  desolation  of  soggy  fire-steps 
and  sniped-at  parapets  and  looking  out  again  across 
that  nothing-on-earth-like  region  beyond  the  tangled 
thickets  of  wire.  And  then  diving  under  the  gas- 
blanket  in  the  doorway  of  our  dug-out  and  groping 
down  the  steps  to  find  Barton  sitting  moodily  at  the 
table  with  his  bottle  of  whisky,  worrying  over  his 
responsibilities  while  his  batman  cooked  him  some 
toasted  cheese  in  the  smoky  recess  which  served  as  a 
kitchen.  Up  there  we  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
world  and  everything  pleasant  was  far  behind  us.  To 
be  dozing  doggedly  on  the  mud-caked  sandbags  of 
a  wire-netting  bunk,  with  bits  of  chalk  falling  on  one’s 
face,  was  something  achieved  for  King  and  Country, 
but  it  wasn’t  enjoyable.  There  was  no  sense,  I  thought, 
in  allowing  oneself  to  sentimentalize  the  smells  of 
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chloride  of  lime  and  dead  rats,  or  in.  idealizing  the 
grousings  of  Ormand  and  Mansfield  because  the  jam 
ration  was  usually  inferior,  seldom  Hartley’s,  and 
never  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s.  But  we’d  all  clone  our 
best  to  help  one  another,  and  it  was  good  to  remem¬ 
ber  Durley  coming  in  with  one  of  his  wry-faced  stories 
about  a  rifle-grenade  exploding  on  the  parados  a  few 
yards  away  from  him — Durley  demonstrating  just 
how  he’d  dodged  it,  and  creating  an  impression  that 
it  .had.  been  quite  a  funny  German  practical  joke. 
Yes,  we’d,  all  of  us  managed  to  make  jokes — mostly 
family  jokes — for  a  company  could  be  quite  a  happy 
family  party  until  someone  got  killed.  Cheerfulness 
under  bad  conditions  was  by  no  means  the  least  heroic 
dement  of  the  war.  Wonderful  indeed,  had  been  that 
whimsical  fortitude  of  the  men  who  accepted  an  in¬ 
tense  bombardment  as  all  in  the  day’s  work  and  then 
grumbled  because  their,  cigarette  ration  was  one  packet 
short!  But  G  Company  Mess,  as  it  was  in  the  first  half 
of  igi6,  could  never,  be  ..reassembled.  Its  ingredients 
were-  now  imbued  with  ghostliness.'  Mansfield  and 
Durley  were  disabled  by  wounds,. and  Ormand  was 
dead.  Barton  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  was  func¬ 
tioning' at  ..the  front  now;  he’d  gone  back,  last  sp.ring 
and  had  survive.d  the  summer  and  autumn  without 
getting  a  scratch.  Poor  old  devil,  I  thought  he  must 
be  qualifying  for  a  spell  at ,  Slateford  by  now,  for 
he’d  been'  out  there  eighteen  months  before  he  was 
wounded  the. first  time.  .  .  ..  No,  there  wasn’t  much 
sense  in  feeling  exiled  from-  a  family  p.arty  w^'Mch  had 
ceased  to  exist;  and:,  the  Bois  Fran^ais  sector  itself  had 
become  ancient  history,  as  remote  and  obsolete  as  the 
first  winter  of  the  War..  Everything  would  be  d.ifferent 
if  I  went  back  to  France,  now— different  even  from 
what  it  was  last  April.  Gas  was  becoming  more  and 
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more  of  a  problem — one  might  almost  say,  more  of  a 
nightmare.  Hadn’t  I  just  spent  an  afternoon  playing 
golf  with  a  man  who’d  lost  half  his  company  in  a  gas- 
bombardment  a  couple  of  months  ago?  ...  It  seems 
to  amount  to  this,  I  ruminated,  twirling  my  putter  as 
I  polished  its  neck— that  I’m  exiled  from  the  troops 
as  a  whole  rather  than  from  my  former  fellow-officers 
and  men.  And  I  visualized  an  endless  column  of 
marching  soldiers,  singing  “Tipperary”  on  their  way 
up  from  the  back-areas;  I  saw  them  filing  silently 
along  ruined  roads,  and  lugging  their  bad  boots 
through  mud  until  they  came  to  some  shell-hole  and 
pillar-box  line  in  a  landscape  where  trees  were  stumps 
and  skeletons  and  no  Quartermaster  on  earth  could 
be  certain  of  getting  the  rations  up.  .  .  _.  “From  sun¬ 
light  to  the  sunless  land”.  ...  The  idea  of  going 
back  there  was  indeed  like  death. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  concluded  my  strenuous 
wool-gatherings  by  adding  that  death  is  preferable  to 
dishonour.  But  I  didn’t.  Humanity  asserted  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  sulky  little  lapse  into  exasperation  against 
the  people  who  pitied  my  “wrong-headedness”  and 
regarded  me  as  “not  quite  normal”.  In  their  opinion 
it  was  quite  right  that  I  should  be  safely  out  of  it  and 
“being  looked  after”  .  How  else  could  I  get  my  own 
back  on  them  but  by  returning  to  the  trenches?  Killed 
in  action  in  order  to  confute  the  Under-Secretary  for 
War,  who  had  officially  stated  that  I  wasn’t  respon¬ 
sible  for  my  actions.  What  a  truly  glorious  death  for 
a  promising  young  pacifist!  .  .  . 

By  these  rather  peculiar methods  I  argued  it  out 
with  myself  in  the  twilight.  And  when  the  windows 
were  dark  and  I  could  see  the  stars,  I  still  sat  there 
with  my  golf  bag  between  my  knees,  alone  with  what 
now  seemed  an  irrefutable  assurance  that  going  back 
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to  the  War  as  soon  as  possible  was  my  only  chance  of 
peace. 

*  *  * 

As  I  w^ent  along  to  see  Rivers  that  evening  I  felt 
rather  as  if  I  were  about  to  make  a  grand  gesture.  I 
may  even  have  felt  like  doing  it  in  the  grancl  manner. 
Anyhow  I  was  full  of  bottled-up  emotion  and  con¬ 
scious  of  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  Looking 
back  from  to-day,  however,  I  am  interested,  not  in 
what  my  own  feelings  were,  but  in  w'hat  Rivers  had 
been  thinking  about  the  decision  which  he  had  left 
me  so  entirely  free  to  make.  Had  he  been  asked,  he 
would  probably  have  replied,  in  his  driest  manner, 
that  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  an  army 
medical  officer,  to  “cure  me  of  my  pacifist  errors” 
(though  one  of  our  jokes  had  been  about  the  humor¬ 
ous  situation  which  would  arise  if  I  w'ere  to  convert 
him  to  my  point  of  view) .  Whatever  he  had  been 
thinking  while  away  on  leave,  he  was  there,  with  his 
gentle  assurance  of  helpfulness,  and  all  my  grand 
gesture  exuberance  faded  out  at  once.  Itwns  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  be  natural  with  Rivers.  All  I  knew'  w'as 
that  he  was  my  father-confessor,  as  I  called  him,  and 
that  at  last  I  really  had  got  something  to  tell  him 
which  wasn’t  merely  a  discursive  amplification  of  my 
“marking  time  for  a  few  weeks”  policy.  As  a  “lead- 
up”  to  a  more  definite  disclosure  I  began  by  telling 
him  about  the  odd  experience  I’d  had  during  the 
night  before  he  went  on  leave.  I  knew  that  he  w'as 
scientifically  sceptical  about  psychic  phenomena,  so 
I  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  probably  a  visual 
delusion  caused  by  thinking  about  the  Western  Front 
in  stormy  weather.  Though  I  described  it  diffidently', 
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the  strong  emotion  underlying  my  narrative  must 
have  been  apparent.  But  I  was  so  full  of  myself  and 
my  new-made  determination  that  I  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  saw  that  my  story  had  affected  him 
strongly,  and  that  it  had  caused  him  to  remove  his 
spectacles  and  rub  them  rather  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary.  He  said  little,  however,  and  waited  for  me  to 
continue.  With  a  bumping  heart  I  asked  him  what 
would  happen  if  I  persisted  in  my  pacifist  attitude. 

“You  will  be  kept  here  until  the  end  of  the  War,” 
he  replied  quietly.  I  then  asked  what  would  happen 
if  I  went  before  a  board  for  reconsideration  of  my 
“mental  condition”.  “I  could  only  tell  them  that  you 
are  not  suffering  from  any  form  of  psycho-neurosis,” 
he  answered,  adding  that  if  I  asked  for  permanent 
home-service  I  should  probably  get  it.  I  then  over¬ 
heard  myself— -as  though  I  were  a  third  person  in  the 
room — saying,  rather  hurriedly  and  not  at  all  in  the 
grand  manner,  “I  was  getting  things  into  focus  a  bit 
while  you  were  away  and  I  see  now  that  the  only 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  back  to  the  front  as  quick 
as  I  can.  But  what  worries  me  is  that  I’m  afraid  of 
the  War  Office  doing  me  down  somehow  and  shunt¬ 
ing  me  off  on  to  some  home-service  job,  and  if  f  can’t 
be  passed  for  G.S.  I  won’t  be  passed  for  anything  at 
all.”  I  could  see  that  he  was  pleased;  but  he  said  that 
I  must  think  it  over  and  make  quite  sure  that  I  meant 
it.  We  could  then  discuss  our  plan  of  campaign  to 
wangle  things  with  the  War  Office. 

(He  didn’t  actually  use  the  word“ wangle”,  but  he 
implied  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  easy  to  “work 
it”  for  me.)  We  then  talked  for  a  bit  about  other 
things  and  did  our  best  to  forget  that  there  was  a  war 
on. 
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IV 


My^  PREVIOUS  chapter  began  with  a  little  exor¬ 
dium  OR  the  needfulness  for  exactitude  when 
one  is  remembering  and  writing  down  what  occurred 
a  decade  or  two  ago.  At  the  present  moment  I  am— 
to^be  exact — exactly  936  weeks  away  from  my  mat¬ 
erial;  but  that  sort  of  accuracy  is,  of  course,  merely  a 
matter  of  chronological  arithmetic.  Since  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  is  only  an  interlude,  I  propose  to  allow 
my  fantasies  more  freedom  than  is  my  conscientious 
habit.  Don’t  assume,  though,  that  I  am  about  to  des¬ 
cribe  something  which  never  happened  at  all.  Were 
I  to  do  that  I  should  be  extending  the  art  of  reminis¬ 
cence  beyond  its  prescribed  purpose,  which  is,  in  my 
case,  to  show  myself  as  I  am  now  in  relation  to  what 
I  was  during  the  War. 

Allow  yourself  then  to  imagine  that  the  before- 
mentioned  936  weeks  have  not  yet  inteix-eiied  be¬ 
tween  '‘now”  and  the  autumn  of  1917.  Imu  will  at 
once  observe  what  I  can  only  call  "one  George  Slier- 
ston”  going  full  speed  up  a  hill  on  the  outskiits  of 
Edinburgh.  The  reason  for  his  leg-locomotive  velocity 
is  that  he  is  keeping  pace,  with  that  quick  walker, 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers.  The  clocks  of  Edinburgh  are  an¬ 
nouncing  the  hour  of  "One”  .(which  we  shall,  I  fear, 
some  day  be  obliged  by  law  to  call  "Thirteen”, 
though  I  myself  intend,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to 
compromise  by  referring  to.it  as  "i2a”).  Up.  that 
hill  we  go,  talking  (and  walking)  as  hard  as  we  c.an. 
For  we,  a  couple  of  khaki-clad  figures  in  (do  you 
doubt  my  veracity?)  "the  mellow’'  rays  of  an  October 
sun”,  are  on  our  way  to  have  luncheon,  with  an 
■astronomer;  and  not  an  ordinary  astronomer  either, 
since  this  one  was — to  put  it  plainly — none  other  than 
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the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland.  That,  so  far,  was 
all  I  knew  and  all  I  needed  to  know,  my  ignorance 
of  astronomy  being  what  it  was.  Rivers  was  taking 
me  up  there,  and  it  promised  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
outing,  and  quite  a  contrast  to  that  Mecca  of  psycho¬ 
neuroses,  Slateford  War  Hospital. 

★  ★  ★ 

Anybody  who  desires  to  verify  my  observations  on 
the  observatory  is — or  ought  to  be — at  liberty  to  go 
there  and  see  it  for  himself.  But  it  will  be  one-sided 
verification,  since  I  am  unable  to  visualize,  even 
vaguely,  the  actual  observatory.  Let  us  therefore 
assume  it  to  be  a  building  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  lofty  investigations  which  were  why  it  was  there 
— or,  if  you  prefer  it,  “to  which  it  was  dedicated”. 
Arrival  and  admittance  having  followed  one  another 
in  accordance  with  immemorial  usage,  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal  welcomed  us  with  the  cordiality  of  a  man 
who  has  plenty  to  spare  for  his  fellow-men — no  cor¬ 
diality  being  required  of  him  by  the  constellations, 
comets,  and  other  self-luminous  bodies  which  he  had 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  scrutinizing.  I  have 
known  people  who  would  probably  have  improvised 
some  such  conversational  opening  as  “Well,  sir,  and 
how  are  the  stars?  Any  new  ones  lately?” — but  I  was 
too  shy  to  say  anything  at  all  to  a  man  so  widely 
acquainted  with  the  universe.  We  were  introduced  to 
the  fourth  member  of  the  quartet,  a  jocular-looking 
parson  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Father  Rosary, 
and  was,  I  inferred,  a  priest.  We  then  sat  down  to 
luncheon.  As  I  glanced  around  the  room,  which  had 
eighteenth-century  charm,  I  no  longer  felt  shy  and 
was  completely  prepared  to  enjoy  myself.  This  feeling 
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may  have  been  brought  on  by  Father  Rosary^  who 
was  evidently  an  artist  at  creating  a  pleasant  im¬ 
pression  and  following  it  up  by  being  the  best  possible 
company.  What  did  he  talk  about,  I  wonder,  during 
that  luncheon  which  has  now  become  a  memory  of 
indistinct  delightfulness—as  all  such  luncheons  should? 

He  told  us  amusing  stories;  witty  stories,  well  worth 
remembering;  but  I  have  forgotten  them.  He  spoke 
of  entrancing  places  in  foreign  countries;  but  I  had 
never  seen  them  and  they  were  only  names  w4ich 
made  me  wish  Fd  been  less  unenterprising,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  European  war  to  transport  me  abroad. 
He  talked,  without  ostentation,  about  famous  people 
whom  he’d  known.  W^ho  were  they,  I  wonder?  I 
rather  think  he  mentioned  Walter  Pater  (whose 
cadenced  prose  I  had  read  with  more  awareness  of 
its  music  than  of  its  instructive  ingredients)  and  if  he 
didn’t,  he  ought  to  have  done.  There  was  indeed  an 
untransiatably  Paterish  quality  about  Father  Rosary 
when  he  was  being  eloquently  urbane.  I  suppose  one 
should  call  it  ''an  aroma  of  humanism” — which 
means  that  his  religious  vocation  had  not  prevented 
him  from  being  helpfully  interested  in  ever\''tliing 
that  men  think  and  do. 

He  was,  so  to  speak,  a  connoisseur  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  and  I  can  imagine  his  rich  voice  rolling  out 
that  fine  passage  of  Pater’s  which  cannot  be  quoted 
too  often:  "For  the  essence  of  humanism  is  that  belief 
of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  doubted,  that  nothing 
which  has  ever  interested  living  men  and  women  can 
wholly  lose  its  vitality — no  language  they  have  spoken, 
nor  oracle  beside  which  they  have  hushed  their  voices, 
no  dream  which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual 
human  minds,  nothing  about  which  they  have  ever 
been  passionate,  or  expended  time  and  zeal.” 
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Meanwhile  our  lively  host  had  uncorked  a  bottle 
of  ancient  champagne.  It  might  be  a  century  old,  he 
said,  or  it  might  be  less.  But  it  was  probably  the  most 
absurdly  obsolete  bottle  of  champagne  in  Edinburgh, 
and  might,  he  added,  be  a  bit  insipid.  He  had  dis« 
covered  it  in  his  cellar;  some  previous  astronomer  had 
left  it  there,  and  by  miraculous  oversight  it  had  sur¬ 
vived' to  be  sniffed  and  inspected  by  Father  Rosary 
and  finally  subjected  to  the  tasting  test  of  his  impec¬ 
cable  palate  for  wine.  Rivers,  who  was  a  good  judge 
of  water,  sipped  it  respectfully  and  (after  admiring 
the  delicate  old  glass  from  which  it  was  fulfilling  its 
destiny  by  being  at  last  imbibed)  remarked  that  he’d 
never  tasted  anything  like  it  in  his  life.  Father  Rosary 
commented  on  its  ''solemn  stillness”,  and  then,  he 
alone  knew  why,  began  talking  about  Tennyson.  "Do 
you  young  men  read  Tennyson?”  he  asked  me,  and 
quoted  "Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white” 
with  the  subdued  relish  of  an  epicure.  The  astrono¬ 
mer,  however,  hadn’t  much  use  for  poetry.  Astronomy 
made  it  seem  a  bit  unnecessary,  he  thought.  ''Mow 
slides  the  silent  meteor  on — pretty  enough — but  if  he’d 
known  what  I  do  about  meteors  he  wouldn’t  have 
put  it  into  a  poem.” 

"But  I  thought  he  took  a  great  interest  in  astrono¬ 
my,”  I  ventured. 

"Yes;  but  he  used  it  to  suit  his  own  game  of  idea¬ 
lizing  the  universe,  and  never  really  faced  those 
ghastly  immensities  I’m  always  staring  at,”  he  replied, 
revealing  for  a  moment  the  "whatever  brute  or  black¬ 
guard  made  the  world”  outlook  which  showed  itself 
in  his  face  when  he  wasn’t  cracking  jokes  with 
Father  Rosary,  whose  personality  seemed  to  imply 
that  Heaven  was  an  invisible  Vatican,  complete  with 
library,  art-collection,  and  museum.  Rivers,  who 
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wasn’t  a  great  poetry  reader  (he  was  handicapped 
by  having  no  visual  memory)  remarked  that  he  had 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  some  poem  by  Teiinysoii 
in  which  he  had  to  some  extent  “seen  eye  to  eye”  with 
the  astronomer.  There  was  no  copy  of  Tennyson’s 
works  up  at  the  observatoryj  but  had  we  consulted 
one  we  should  have  found  that  Rivers  was  right.  The 
line  “These  are  Astronomy  and  Geology,  terrible 
Muses”  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  idealization  of 
those  two  realities. 

Father  Rosary  now  recreated  harmonious  gaiety 
by  seating  himself  at  the  piano  and  trolling  out  a 
series  of  delightful  ditties.  After  that  he  led  us  yet 
further  from  uncomfortable  controversies  by  playing 
some  classical  and  nobly  serious  pieces,  for  he  loved 
the  old  Italian  masters.  And  when,  at  the  final  chords, 
I  looked^  across  the  room,  the  ultimate  serenity  of  the 
music  seemed  to  be  at  rest  in  the  face  of  my  friend. 


V  ■ 

SITTING  MYSELF  ..down  at  the  table  to  resume  this 
laborious  task  after  twenty-four  hours’  rest,  I  told 
myself  that  I  was  “really  feeling  fairly  fresh  again”. 
And  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Rivers  say  “Good!”  I  mention  this  just  to  show  the 
way  my  mind  works,  though  I  suppose  one  ought  not 
to  put  that  sort  of  “aside”  into  a  book,  especially  as 
I  am  always  reminding  myself  to  be  ultra-careful  to 
keep  my  story  “well  inside  the  frame”.  But  I  begin  to 
feel  as  if  I  were  inside  the  frame  myself,  and  that  being 
so,  I  don’t  see  why  Rivers  shouldn’t  be  inside  it  too — 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

Well — to  continue  the  chronicle — there  were 
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moments,  after  Fd  emerged  from  my  anti-war  imbro¬ 
glio  (forgive  the  phrase,  it  amuses  me),  when  I  felt  not 
unnaturally  upset  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  good 
old  trenches,  though  I  did  what  I  could  to  sublimate 
that  “great  adventure”  into  something  splendid.  The 
whole  business  was  now  safely  settled  and  the  date  of 
my  medical  board  was  early  in  November.  Rivers 
had  made  an  expedition  to  London  on  my  behalf, 
had  interviewed  two  influential  personages,  and  had 
obtained  the  required  guarantee  that  no  obstacles 
would  be  placed  in  my  road  back  to  regions  where 
bombs,  mustard-gas,  box-barrages,  and  similar  enjoy¬ 
ments  were  awaiting  me. 

He  showed  me  a  letter  from  one  of  them  (a  devoted 
“public  servant”  with  whom  Fd  often  played  cricket 
in  the  old  days,  and  whom  no  one  but  a  maniac  could 
possibly  have  disliked)  in  which  the  writer  referred  to 
me  (in  collaboration  with  his  typist)  as  “our  poor 
friend”,  which  thereafter  became  our  favourite  term 
for  alluding  to  me. 

In  weaker  moments,  as  I  said  before,  “our  poor 
friend”  somewhat  bleakly  realized  what  he  had  let 
himself  in  for,  and,  without  actually  wishing  he 
hadn’t  done  it,  felt  an  irrepressible  hankering  for 
some  sort  of  reprieve.  Since  mid-October  mental  de¬ 
tachment  had  been  made  easier  by  my  having  been 
given  a  small  room  to  myself— an  insidious  privilege 
which  allowed  me  to  ruminate  without  interruption. 
Bad  weather  prevented  me  from  playing  golf  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  my  brain  became  more  active  m 
the  evenings.  I  spent  ambrosial  hours  with  favourite 
authors,  and  a  self-contained,  “dug-in”  state  of  mind 
ensued. 

My  temperamental  tendency  to  day-dreaming 
asserted  itself  and  I  realized  how  much  I  craved  for 
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solitude  and  mental  escape  from  my  surroimdiiisrs. 

When  cold  weather  came  I  was  allowed  a  scuttle 
of  coal  and  could  lie  in  bed  watching  the  hreiigiii 
flickering  on  the  walls  and  the  embers  glowing  in  the 
grate.  On  such  nights  I  remembered  untroubled  days 
and  idealized  my  childhoodj  returning  to  the  times 
when  I  was  recovering  from  some  illness  and  could 
dwell  in  realms  of  reverie,  as  when  one  surrenders  to 
the  spell  of  a  book  which  evokes  summers  long  ago 
and  people  transmuted  by  the  authors  mind  to  happy 
phantoms.  Imagination  recreated  Aunt  Evelyn  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  me — her  voice  going  luliingly  on  and  on 
with  one  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  stories,  until  she  decided 
that  it  was  time  for  some  more  medicine,  for  she  was 
fond  of  amateur  doctoring,  and  soon  she  would  be 
busy  with  the  medicine  dropper,  preparing  one  of  her 
homeopathic  remedies.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Aunt  Evelyn’s  world  was  divided  into  “Homeopats” 
and  "^^Allopats”,  who  were  much  the  same  as  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals;  and  the  “Allopats”  were  in 
the  same  category  as  Radicals  in  whom  no  virtue 
resided.  In  other  words,  my  reveries  went  back  to 
the  beginning  of  these  memoirs,  living  them  over 
again  until  August  1914  pulled  me  up  short. 

This  was  a  permissible  self-indulgence,  for  the  past 
was.  still  there  to  be  used  as  a  sedative  in  discreet 
doses— three  drops  in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  so  to 
speak.  Looking  at  the  future  was  quite  a  different 
matter. 

There  had  been  times  since  I  came  to  Slateford 
when  I  had,  rather  guardedly,  given  myself  a  glimpse 
of  an  apres  la  guerre  existence,  but  I  hadn’t  done  any 
cosy  day-dreanaing  about  it.  My  talks  with  Rivers 
had  increased  my  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  my 
pre-war  life.  He  had  shown  that  he  believed  me  to 
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be  capable  of  achieving  something  useful.  He  had  set 
me  on  the  right  road  and  made  me  feel  that  if  the 
War  were  to  end  to-morrow  I  should  be  starting  on  a 
new  life’s  journey  in  which  point-to-point  races  and 
cricket  matches  would  no  longer  be  supremely  im¬ 
portant  and  a  strenuous  effort  must  be  made  to  take 
some  small  share  in  the  real  work  of  the  world. 

If  the  War  were  to  end  to-morrow!  .  .  .  That  was 
where  I  remembered  that  my  future  was  unlikely  to 
happen  at  all.  The  fireproof  curtain  was  still  lowered 
in  front  of  the  stage  on  which  post-war  events  would 
be  enacted  5  and  life,  with  an  ironic  gesture,  had  con¬ 
trived  that  the  man  who  had  lit  up  my  future  with  a 
new  eagerness  to  do  well  in  it  should  now  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  sending  me  back  to  an  even-money  chance 
of  being  killed. 

Here  was  I,  in  my  little  room,  with  a  fire  burning 
brightly  and  a  dozen  of  the  world’s  literary  master¬ 
pieces  tidily  arranged  on  my  table.  Where  should  I 
be  by  the  end  of  November?  I  wondered;  for  I  was 
expecting  that,  since  I  was  such  a  “special  case”,  I 
should  be  sent  back  without  much  delay.  The  con¬ 
trast,  as  regards  comfort,  between  where  I  was  now 
and  where  I  might  be  in  a  few  weeks’  time  needed  no 
stressing.  Realizing  how  much  I  wanted  not  to  lose 
that  chance  of  a  “new  life”,  I  experienced  a  sort  of 
ordeal  by  self-immolation.  Immolation  for  what?  I 
asked  myself.  I  should  be  returning  to  the  War  with 
no  belief  in  what  I  was  doing;  I  should  go  through 
with  it  in  a  spirit  of  loneliness  and  detachment  because 
there  was  no  alternative.  Going  back  was  the  only 
way  out  of  an  impossible  situation.  At  the  front  I 
should  at  least  find  forgetfulness.  And  I  would  rather 
be  killed  than  survive  as  one  who  had  “wangled”  his 
way  through  by  saying  that  the  War  ought  to  stop. 


Better  to  be  in  the  trenches  with  those  whose  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  shared  and  understood  than  with  this 
medley  of  civilians  who,  when  one  generalized 
them  intolerantly,  seemed  either  being  broken  by  liie 
War  or  enriched  and  made  important  by  it.  Whatever 
the  soldiers  might  be  as  individuals,  they  seemed  a 
more  impressive  spectacle  as  a  whole  in  their  endur¬ 
ance  of  what  was  imposed  on  them.  But  then  there 
was  my  freedom  to  be  considered.  After  all  I  had 
been  under  no  one’s  orders  lately,  and  at  the  best  of 
times  a  platoon  commander’s  life  was  just  one  damned 
thing  after  another.  It’s  got  to  be  done,  I  thought. 
That  was  about  all  I’d  got  to  keep  me  up  to  scratch, 
and  I  ■  went  through  some  fairly  murky  moments  in 
that  little  room  of  mine.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  at  all 
unlike  a  renunciation  of  life  and  all  that  it  had  to 
offer  me.  As  regards  being  dead,  however,  one  of  my 
main  consolations  has  always  been  that  I  have  the 
strongest  intention  of  being  an  extremely  active  ghost. 
Let  nobody  make  any  mistake  about  that, 

-k  k:  ★ 

It  must  have  been  just  before  my  medical  board 
was  due  to  take  place  that  the  great  administrative 
crisis  occurred  at  Slateford.  The  details  of  this  event 
were  as  follows.  The  commandant  (or  head  doctor), 
who  had  won  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  everyone 
whose  opinion  was  worth  anything,  was  duly  notified, 
several  weeks  in  advance,  that  the  chief  medical  man¬ 
darin  from  the  War  Office  would  inspect  the  hospital. 
This,  of  course,  signified  automatically  that  elaborate 
efforts  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  he  should  see 
Slateford  as  it  had  never  been  before  and  never  would 
be  again.  The  spit  and  polish  process  should,  I  sup- 
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posCj  hs-VC  been  applied  even  to  tlie  ps-tientSj  on 
whom  it  was  incumbent  that  they  should  be  looking 
their  best.  “Always  remember  that  you  belong  to  the 
smartest  shell-shock  hospital  in  the  British  Army” 
should  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

But  the  commandant  had  his  own  ideas  about  eye¬ 
wash,  and  he  decided  that  the  general  should,  just 
for  once,  see  a  war  hospital  as  it  really  was. 

He  did  this  as  a  matter  of  principle,  since  in  his 
opinion  a  shell-shock  hospital  was  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  parade  ground.  But  administrative  inspectorship 
failed  to  see  the  point  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
mandarin  was  genuinely  shocked  by  what  he  in¬ 
spected.  He  went  into  the  kitchen  and  found  that  he 
couldn’t  see  his  face  reflected  in  a  single  frying-pan. 
You  couldn’t  eat  your  dinner  off  the  bathroom  floors, 
and  Sam  Browne  belts  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Worst  of  all,  most  of  the  medical  staff  were 
occupied  with  their  patients,  instead  of  standing 
about  and  wasting  their  time  for  an  hour  or  two 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  supreme  therapeu¬ 
tic  war-lord.  Profoundly  displeased,  he  departed. 
The  place  was  a  disgrace,  and  only  showed  what 
happened  when  civilians  in  uniform  were  allowed  to 
run  a  war  hospital  in  their  own  way.  The  command¬ 
ant  was  notified  that  sorneone  else  would  take  over 
his  commandancy,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  sent  in 
their  resignations  as  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to 
him.  These  after-effects,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  patients.  Had  I  been 
aware  that  Rivers  would  soon  be  leaving  the  hospital 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  done  the  very  stupid 
tbing  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 


There  are  two  ways  of  telling  a  good  story  well— 
the  quick  way  and  the  slow  way.  Personally  I  prefer 
a  good  story  to  be  told  slowly.  What  I  ani  about  to 
tell  is  not  a  good  stoiyu  It  is  merely  an  episode  wiiicii 
cannot  be  left  out.  A  certain  abruptness  is  therefore 
appropriate. 

On  the  appointed  afternoon  I  smartened  myself  up 
and  waited  to  be  called  before  the  medical  board.  I 
was  also  going  to  tea  with  the  astronomeij  who  had 
promised  to  let  me  have  a  look  at  the  moon  through 
his  telescope.  But  I  w^as  feeling  moody  and  irritable, 
and  I  had  to  w^ait  my  turn,  which  was  a  long  time  in 
coming.  Gradually  I  became  petulant  and  impatient. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half  I  looked  at  my  w^atch  for  the 
last  time,  said  to  myself  that  the  medical  board  could 
go  to  blazes,  and  then  (I  record  it  with  regret)  went 
off  to  have  tea  with  the  astronomer.  It  was  one  of 
those  self-destructive  impulses  which  cause  people,  in 
sheer  cussedness,  to  do  things  which  are  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  I  suddenly  felt  'Ted  up  with  being 
mucked  about  by  the  War” — as  I  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it — and  forgot  all  about  Rivers  and  every¬ 
thing  that  I  owed  him. 

Seeking  some  explanation  of  my  behaviour  I  have 
wondered  whether  I  was  feeling  ill  without  being 
aware  of  it.  But  I  don’t  remember  developing  an 
influenza-cold  afterwards;  and  if  I  did  it  would  have 
been  a  poorish  excuse. 

In  these  days  of  incalculable  dictators,  by  the  way 
(and  in  my  humble  opinion  the  proper  place  for  a 
dictator  is  a  parenthesis),  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  an  acute  Continental  crisis  could  not  quite 
conceivably  be  caused  by  an  oncoming  chill.  May  I 
therefore  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  before  hurling 
explosive  ultimatums,  all  dictators  should  be  per- 
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suaded  to  have  their  temperatures  taken.  One  pic¬ 
tures  the  totalitarian  tyrant  with  fountain-pen  poised 
above  some  imperious  edict,  when  the  human  touch 
intervenes  in  the  form  of  a  trained  nurse-secretary 
(also  a  dead  shot  with  a  revolver),  who  slips  a  ther¬ 
mometer  into  that  ever-open  mouth.  One  figures 
him  with  eyes  dynamically  dilated,  breathing  ster- 
torously  through  the  nose  during  this  test  of  his  sense 
of  supreme  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 

world _ “Just  half  a  minute  more,  to  make  quite 

sure”.  .  .  .  With  a  bright  smile  she  hands  the  tiny 
talisman  to  a  gravely-expectant  medicine  man,  who, 
it  may  be,  shakes  his  head  and  murmurs,  “Nine-nine 
point  nine.  Your  Supremacy  should  sign  no  docu¬ 
ments  till  to-morrow  morning.”  Poof!  What  a  relief 

To  return  to  my  insignificant  seif:  before  I  was  half¬ 
way  to  Edinburgh  on  the  top  of  a  tram  I  realized  that 
I  had  done  something  unthinkably  foolish.  But  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  stars  looked  down  on  me,  and  soon 
I  should  be  making  the  most  of  them  through  the 
largest  telescope  in  Scotland.  But  the  document  which 
might  have  a  conclusive  effect  on  my  earthly  career 
was  still  unsigned. 

Of  my  tea  with  the  astronomer,  I  only  remember 
that  he  couldn’t  get  the  telescope  to  work  properly. 
He  pushed  and  pulled,  swivelled  it  and  swore  at  it, 
and  finally  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  So  even  the  moon 
was  a  washout.  Downstairs  he  took  me  into  a  darkened 
room  and  showed  me  a  delicate  instrument  which  I 
can  only  describe  by  saying  that  it  contained  a  small 
blob  of  luminosity,  which  was,  I  rather  think,  radium. 
What  was  the  instrument  for?  I  asked.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  used  for  measuring  infinitesimal  fractions 
of  a  second.  He  then  explained  how  it  did  it. 
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Rivers,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to  indicate, 
was  a  wonderful  man.  He  certainly  made  me  aware 
of  it  after  Fcl  offered  him  my  wretched  explanation. 
It  was,  thank  heaven,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him 
seriously  annoyed  with  me.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
looked  not  only  annoyed,  but  stern.  The  worst  part 
was  that  he  looked  thoroughly  miserable.  With  averted 
eyes  I  mumbled  out  my  story;  how  Fd  lost  my  temper 
because  I  was  kept  waiting;  how  I  really  didn’t  know 
why  Fd  done  it;  and  how  it  was  nothing  to  do  with 
backing  out  of  my  decision  to  give  up  being  a  pacifist. 
When  he  heard  this  his  face  changed.  He  looked 
relieved.  My  eyes  met  his;  and  when  I  dolefully  ex¬ 
claimed  '‘And  now  I  suppose  I’ve  dished  the  whole 
thing,  just  through  having  said  Fd  go  to  tea  with  the 
astronomer!”  he  threw  his  head  back  and  laughed  in 
that  delightful  way  of  his.  For  me  it  was  about  the 
best  laugh  he  ever  indulged  in,  for  it  meant  that  he’d 
put  the  whole  board-cutting  business  behind  him  and 
was  ready  to  repair  the  damage  without  delay.  Not 
a  word  of  reproach  did  he  utter.  I  was  causing  him 
a  lot  of  .  extra  trouble,  but  he  merely  remarked  that 
he  might  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  my  papers 
past  the  new, commandant,  whose  arrival  was  immi¬ 
nent.  This  o,fficer  was  believed  to  be  ultra-conven¬ 
tional  in  his  ideas  about  the  mental  deportment  of 
young  officers,  and  it  was  feared  that  his  attitude 
toward  the  psychoses  would  be  somewffiat  adaman¬ 
tine.  Whether  it  really  was  adamantine  I  am  unable 
to  say,  for  I  don’t  seem  to  remember  much  about 
those  three  weeks  which  concluded  my  career  at 
Slateford. 

Oddly  enough,  the  agitation  created  by  board- 
cutting  produced  an  ableptical  effect  on  my  intro- 
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spectiveness.  The  episode  provided  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  psychological  disquietude  and  a  calm  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  “the  inevitable”.  In  other  words,  I  ceased 
to  worry. 

When — at  the  end  of  that  period  of  which  I  can 
only  remember  that  I  wanted  it  to  be  over  quickly 
— I  was  actually  waiting  to  go  in  and  “be  boarded”, 

I  felt  self-confident  but  a  little  nervous  about  the 
result.  My  cranium,  however,  contained  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  except  the  first  two  lines  of  “Locksley  Hall”. 
(Something  similar  had  happened  when  I  was  being 
“boarded”  at  Liverpool  the  previous  July.)  “Com¬ 
rades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  ’tis  early  morn” 
(it  was  after  lunch,  and  I  was  reclining  on  a  dingy 
red  plush  sofa  in  the  lofty  but  depressing  saloon). 
“Leave  me  here,  and  whenyou  want  me  blow  upon  the  bugle- 
horn” .  .  .  .  What  was  the  connection?  Was  it  because 
they’d  talked  about  Tennyson  up  at  the  observatory, 
or  was  “Locksley  Hall”  something  to  do  with  being 
under  lock  and  key,  or  was  it  merely  because  the 
bugle-horn  was  about  to  blow  me  back  to  the  army? 
One  thing  was  obvious,  at  any  rate.  I  must  not  ask 
the  medical  board  to  solve  this  enigma  for  me.  When 
the  moment  arrived  for  me  to  take  a  deep  breath  and 
step  discreetly  in,  I  found  Rivers  looking  as  solemn 
as  a  judge,  sitting  at  a  table  where  he’d  been  telling 
the  other  two  as  much  of  my  case  as  he  deemed  good 
for  them.  In  a  manner  which  was,  I  hoped,  a  nice 
blend  of  deference  and  self-assurance,  I  replied  to  a 
few  perfunctory  questions  about  my  health.  There 
was  a  fearsome  moment  when  the  commandarit 
picked  up  my  “dossier”;  but  Rivers  diverted  his 
attention  with  some  remark  or  other  and  he  put  the 
papers  down  again.  The  commandant  looked  rather 
as  if  he  wanted  his  tea.  I  was  then  duly  passed  for 
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general  service  abroad-an  event  which  scidcm  han- 
pened  from  Slateford.  But  that  was  not  ali.  Without 
knowing  it,  two-thirds  of  the  medical  board  had 
rwtored  me  to  my  former  status.  I  was  now 
otticer  and  a  gentleman”  again. 


an 


★  ★  ★ 

Next  morning  I  had  my  last  look  at  the  hydro 
belore  departing  to  entrain  for  Liverpool.  Feeling  no 

inclination  to  request  my  comrades  to  leave  me  there 
a  little  I  became  quite  certain  that  I  never  wanted 
to  see  the  place  again. 

I  had  said  good-bye^to  Rivers.  Shutting  the  door  of 
ins  3^001^  for  the  last  time,  I  left  behind  me  someone 
who  had  helped  and  understood  me  more  than  any¬ 
one  I  had  ever  known.  Much  as  he  disliked  speeding 
me  back  to  the  trenches,  he  realized  that  it  was  my 
only  way  out.  And  the  longer  I  live  the  more  right  I 
know  him  to  have  been. 

And  now,  before  conveying  myself  away  from  Slate- 
ford, ^  I  must  add  a  few  final  impressions.  The  analysis 
and  interpretations  of  dreams  was  an  important  part 
of  the  work  which  Rivers  did;  and,  as  everyone  ought 
to  know,  his  contributions  to  that  insubstantial  field 
of  investigation  were  extremely  valuable. 

About  my  own  dreams  he  hadn’t  bothered  much, 
but  as  there  may  be  someone  who  needs  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  wasn’t  suffering  from  shell-shock,  I  am 
offering  a  scrap  of  dream  evidence,  which  for  ail  I 
know  may  prove  that  I  was! 

Since  the  War  I  have  experienced  two  distinct  and 
recurrent  specimens  of  war-dream.  Neither  of  them 
expressed  any  dislike  of  high-explosive.  I  have  never 
had  nightmares  about  being  shelled,  though  I  must 
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confess  to  a  few  recent  ones  about  being  bombed  from 
the  air,  but  that  was  probably  caused  by  reading  the 
newspapers. 

The  two  recurrent  dreams  were,  (i) :  I  was  with  my 
battalion  in  some  slough  of  despond,  from  which  it 
seemed  there  was  no  way  back.  We  were  all  doomed 
to  perish  in  the  worst  possible  of  all  most  hopeless 
“dud  shows”.  Our  only  enemy  was  mud.  This  w^as 
caused  by  hearing  about  the  Ypres  salient,  and  by 
the  haunting  fear  that  sooner  or  later  I  should  find 
myself  in  some  such  “immortal  morass”,  as  it  might 
be  designated  by  one  of  those  lofty-minded  persons 
who  prefer  to  let  bygones  be  bygones — one  might  call 
them  “the  Unknown  Warrior  School  of  Unrealists” 
— “these  men  perished  miserably,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  they  did  it  lives  for  ever”,  and  so  on.  Measured 
in  terms  of  unmitigated  horror,  this  dream  was,  I 
think,  quite  good  peace  propaganda.  But  the  queer 
thing  about  it  was  that  while  in  the  thick  of  my  dream- 
despair,  I  sometimes  thought  “Anyhow  I  am  adding 
a  very  complete  piece  of  war  experience  to  my  col¬ 
lection”.  This  dream  did  not  recur  after  I  had  written 
my  account  of  military  service. 

The  second  dream  still  recurs,  every  two  or  three 
months.  It  varies  in  context  and  background,  but 
always  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  War  is  still 
going  on  and  I  have  got  to  return  to  the  front.  I  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  to  myself  because  it  hasn’t  stopped  yet. 
I  am  worried  because  I  can’t  find  my  active-service 
kit.  I  am  worried  because  I  have  forgotten  how  to  be 
an  officer.  I  feel  that  I  can’t  face  it  again,  and  some- 
timp  I  burst  into  tears  and  say  “It’s  no  good.  I  can’t 
do  it.”  But  I  know  that  I  can’t  escape  going  back, 
and  search  frantically  for  my  lost  equipment. 

Sometimes  I  actually  find  myself  “out  there” 
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^hough  the  background  is  always  in  Encdurd— tlie 
Germans  have  usually  invaded  half  Kent,.  And,  us 
in  the  first  dream,  I  am  vaguely  gratified  at:  “addin-- 
to  my  war  expenence”.  I  take  out  a  patrol  and  am 
quite  keen  about  it. 

This  dream  obviously  dates  from  the  autumn  of 
1917=  when  I  made  the  choice  which  seemed  like  a 
_  potential  death-sentence”.  If  it  proves  anything  it 

IS  this;  the  fact  that  it  was  everybody’s  business  to  be 
prepared  to  die  for  his  country  did  not  alter  the  in¬ 
ward  and  entirely  personal  grievance  one  had  against 
being  obliged  to  do  it.  The  instinct  of  seif-preserv'ation 
automatically  sank  below  all  arguments  put  forward 
^7  higher  self’.  'T  don’t  want  to  die,”  it  in¬ 

sisted.^  I  want  to  be  a  middle-aged  man  wTiting 
memoirs,  and  not  a  ^glorious  name’  living  for  ever- 
more^  on  a  block  of  stone  subject  to  the  inevitable 
attritions  and  obfuscations  caused  by  climate.”  “But 
your  deathless  naixie  will  be  invisibly  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  your  imperishable  race”  argued  some 
mestial  leader-writer.  “I  prefer  to  peruse  to-morrow’s 
Times  in  normal  decrepitude”  replied  ignoble  self- 
preservation. 

^  ★ 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  describe 
Slateford  as  a  depressing  place  by  daylight.  The  doc¬ 
tors  did  everything  possible  to  counteract  gloom,  and 
the  wrecked  faces  were  outnumbered  by  those  w^ho 
were  emerging  from  their  nervous  disorders.  But  the 
War  Office  had  wasted  no  money  on  interior  deco¬ 
ration;  consequently  the  place  had  the  melancholy 
atmosphere  of  a  decayed  hydro,  redeemed  only  by 
its  healthy  situation  and  pleasant  view  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills.  By  daylight  the  doctors  dealt  successfully 
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with  these  disadvantages,  and  Slateford,  so  to  speak 
“made  cheerful  conversation”.  ’ 

But  by  night  they  lost  control  and  the  hospital 
became  sepulchral  and  oppressive  with  saturations  of 
war  experience.  One  lay  awake  and  listened  to  feet 
padding  along  passages  which  smelt  of  stale  cigarette- 
smoke;  for  the  nurses  couldn’t  prevent  insomnia-rid¬ 
den  officers  from  smoking  half  the  night  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms,  though  the  locks  had  been  removed  from  all 
doors.  One  became  conscious  that  the  place  was  full 

of  men  whose  slumbers  were  morbid  and  terrifying _ 

men  muttering  uneasily  or  suddenly  crying  out  in 
their  sleep.  Around  me  was  that  underworld  of  dreams 
haunted  by  submerged  memories  of  warfare  and  its 
intolerable  shocks  and  self-lacerating  failures  to 
achieve  the  impossible.  By  daylight  each  mind  was  a 
sort  of  aquarium  for  the  psychopath  to  study.  In  the 
daytime,  sitting  in  a  sunny  room,  a  man  could  discuss 
his  psycho-neurotic  symptoms  with  his  doctor,  who 
could  diagnose  phobias  and  conflicts  and  formulate 
them  in  scientific  terminology.  Significant  dreams 
could  be  noted  down,  and  Rivers  could  try  to  remove 
repressions.  But  by  night  each  man  was  back  in  his 
doomed  sector  of  a  horror-stricken  Front  Line,  where 
the  panic  and  stampede  of  some  ghastly  experience 
was  re-enacted  among  the  livid  faces  of  the  dead.  No 
doctor  could  save  him  then,  when  he  became  the 
lonely  victim  of  his  dream  disasters  and  delusions. 

_  Shell-shock.  How  many  a  brief  bombardment  had 
Its  long-delayed  after-effect  in  the  minds  of  these  sur¬ 
vivors,  many  of  whom  had  looked  at  their  companions 
and  laughed  while  inferno  did  its  best  to  destroy  them. 
Not  then  was  their  evil  hour,  but  now;  now,  in  the 
sweating  suffocation  of  nightmare,  in  paralysis  of 
hmbs,  in  the  stammering  of  dislocated  speech.  Worst 
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of  all  in  the  disintegration  of  those  qualities  through 
which  they  had  been  so  gallant  and  selfless  and  un¬ 
complaining  this,  in  the  finer  types  of  men,  was  the 
unspeakabletragedy  of  shell-shock;  it  was  in  this  that 
their  humanity  had  been  outraged  by  those  explosives 
which  were  sanctioned  and  glorified  by  the  Churches; 
It  was  thus  that  their  self-sacrifice  was  mocked  and 
maltreated— they,  who  m  the  name  of  righteousness 
a  een  sent  out  to  maim  and  slaughter  their  fellow- 
ffien.  In  the  name  of  civilization  these  soldiers  had 
been  martyred,  and  it  remained  for  civilization  to 
prove  that  their  martyrdom  wasn’t  a  dirty  swindle. 
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PART  II:  LIVERPOOL  AND  LIMERICK 

I 

I  T  IS  not  impossible  that  on  my  way  back  to  Clither- 
^  land  I  compared  my  contemporary  self  with  pre¬ 
vious  Sherstons  who  had  reported  themselves  for  duty 
there. 

First  the  newly-gazetted  young  officer,  who  had 
yet  to  utter  his  first  word  of  command — anxious  only 
to  become  passably  efficient  for  service  at  the  front. 
(How  young  I  had  been  then— not  much  more  than 
two  and  half  years  ago!)  Next  came  the  survivor  of 
nine  months  in  France  (the  trenches  had  taught  him 
a  thing  or  two  anyhow)  less  diffident,  and  inclined, 
in  a  confused  way,  to  ask  the  reason  why  everyone 
was  doing  and  dying  under  such  soul-destroying  con¬ 
ditions.  Thirdly  arrived  that  somewhat  incredible 
mutineer  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  a  single 
human  being  could  help  to  stop  the  War  by  making 
a  fuss,  he  was  that  man. 

There  they  were,  those  three  Sherstons;  and  here 
was  I— the  inheritor  of  their  dim  renown.  Reporting 
for  duty  again,  that  was  all  it  boiled  down  to,  after 
making  a  proper  fool  of  myself  instead  of  just  carrying 
on  and  taking  the  cushy  job  which  I  could  have  had 
for  the  asking  without  anyone  uttering  a  word  against 
me. 

Driving  out  to  the  camp  in  a  taxi,  however,  I  didn’t 
doubt  that  I  should  be  received  with  heartiness — 
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Aink  -Ihrf erabarrassment.  I  must  try  not  to 
fort'iint  ^  ’  thougiit;  and  anyhow  it  was  a  com- 
ort  not  to  be  arriving  there  with  a  bee  in  my  bonnet- 

TboSS  ^  they’d  aii  been  sa-dng 

about  my  behaviour.  But  my  arrival  turned  out  to  be 
an  anti^ciimax.  A  surprise  awaited  me.  Oniv  a  iew 
ciays  bexore,  the  Depot  had  been  transolanted  to  Ire¬ 
land  on  account  of  the  troubles  tiiei'c.  Ciiihcrland 
Camp  was  to  be  taken  o\-er  by  tin  Irish  battalion.  In 
the  meantime  it  was  occupied  by  the  Assistant-Adju¬ 
tant  and  a  lew  dozen  “details”,  plus  a  couple  of 
undred  recruits  and  men  returned  from  hosoital. 
bo  everything' was  quite  easy.  What  did  my  concerns 
matter  when  the  whole  Depot  had  been  revolution- 

3-1  Jh-  been  perma- 

institution.  Warmly  welcomed  by  him,  I  passed  a 
pleasant  evening  discussing  everything  except  people 
with  pacifist  opinions,  and  on  the  whole  I  felt  quite 
pleased  to  be  back  inside  the  sheepfold. 

But  wnen  I  was  alone — that  was  where  the  diffi- 

^  it— that  semi-suicidal  instinct 

which  haunted  me  whenever  I  thought  about  going 
to  the  line?  Did  I  really  feel  an  insidious  craving 
to  be  killed,  pr  am  I  only  imagining  it  now?  Was  it 
spiritual  pride  ,  or  was  it  just  war-weariness  and 
repressed  exasperation? 

^  What  I  mean  is  this — that  being  alone  with  oneself 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  succeeding  in  being  a  good- 
natured  and  unpretentious  person  while  talking  to 
one  s  friends.  With  the  Assistant-Adjutant  I  was  “the 
same  old  Sherston  as  ever” — adapting  himself  to 
other  people’s  notions  and  doing  his  best  to  be  cheer¬ 
ful.  But  in  spite  of  my  reliance  on  Rivers  and  my 
resolve  to  remain,  through  his  influence,  sensible  and 
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unimpulsive,  none  the  less  in  what,  for  the  sake  of 
exposition  I  will  call  my  soul  (Grand  Soul  Theatre- 
performances  nightly),  protagonistic  performances 
were  keeping  the  drama  alive.  (1  might  almost  sav 
•that  there  was  a  bit  of  “ham”  acting  going  on  at 

For  my  soul  had  rebelled  against  the  War,  and  not 
even  Rivers  could  cure  it  of  that.  To  feel  in  some  sort 
of  way  heroic— that  was  the  only  means  I  could  de¬ 
vise  for  “carrying  on”.  Hence,  when  I  arrived  at 
Clitherlandj  my  tragedian  soul  was  all  ready  to  start 
back  for  the  trenches  with  a  sublime  gesture  of  self- 
sacrifice.  But  it  was  an  angry  soul,  with  no  inclination 
to  be  nice  to_  anyone  except  its  fellow-soldiers.  It 
wanted  to  see  itseJf  dominating  the  audience  (mainly 
civilians)  and  dying  defiantly  in  some  lime-lit  shell- 
hole;  “martyred  because  he  could  not  save  mankind  ” 
as  his  platoon-sergeant  remarked  afterwards,  in  "a 
burst  of  blank-verse  eloquence  of  which  he  had 
Intherto  believed  himself  incapable. 

The  Orderly  Room,  however,  was  unconscious  of  all 
mis.  After  spending  three  idle  days  at  the  camp,  I  was 
instructed^  to  proceed — ^not  to  “some  corner  of  a  for¬ 
eign  field”— but  wherever  I  wanted  to  go  during  ten 
days’  leave.  I  was  unofiicially  told  I  could  make  it 
twelve  if  I  liked. 

*  ★  * 

IVIy  memories  of  that  bit  of  leave  are  distinctly 
hazy.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  object  of  going 
on  leave  was  to  enjoy  oneself.  This  I  determined  to 
do.  I  also  made  up  my  mind  to  be  as  brainless  as  I 
could,  which  may  account  for  my  not  being  able  to 
tepiember  much  of  it  now,  since  it  is  only  natural 
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that  the  less  you  think  about  what  vou  are  doine  the 
less  there  is  to  remember.  ' 

Butley,  with  its  unavoidable  absence  of  liveliness 

cerebrally  aware  of  v,  hat 
was  happening  to  me.  Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  it 
suffered  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  “just  ui.'  wire 

to  have  Se 

whh  Anw  F  ^/'a^,«?erely  my  old  .seif,  on  final  leave, 
with  Aunt  Evelyn  doing  her  level  best  to  make  things 
bright  and  comfortable  for  me.  The  pathos  of  her 
ettorts  needs  no  emphasizing,  though  thinking  of  it 
gives  me  a  heartache,  even  now.  A  strong  smell  of 
frying  onions  greeted  my  arrival.  This,  anvhow,  gave 

^  I  of  that'  odour-as 

indeed  I  still  am.  “Steaks  are  quite  difficult  to  get 
now  (iear  so  I  do  hope  it’s  a  tender  one,”  she  re- 
marked.  And  afterwards,  while  we  were  eating  it, 
Much  as  it  disagrees  with  me  I  never  can  resist  the 
merry  onion. 


A  face  was  just  about  as  merry  as  an  onion. 

And  the  steak,  of  course,  was  tough.  We  hadn’t  much 
to  tell  one  another  either.  Conversation  about  Slate- 
iord  was  restricted  to  my  saying  what  a  good  place  it 

was  for  golf^  and  there  was  an  awkwardness  even  in 
telling  her  what  a  wonderful  man  Dr.,  Rivers  was^ 
since  his  name  at  once  raised  the  spectre  of  my  ^‘pro¬ 
test’’,  which  neither  of  us  desired  to  discuss. 

No  doubt  she  had  hoped  and  prayed  that  I  might 
get  a  home-service  job;  l3ut  now  she  Just  accepted  the 
lact  that  Fd  got  to  go  out  again. 

Naturally,  I  didn  t  include  Aunt  Evelym  among  the 
people  on  whom  I  wanted  to  get  my  own  back  by  be¬ 
ing  killed.  ^But  I  knew  that  she  disapproved  of  people 
being  pacifists  when  there  was  a  war  to  be  won.  So 
she  suffered  in  silence;  and  if  I  said  anything  at  all  it 
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was  probably  in  the  “don’t  much  care  what  happens 
to  me”  style  which  young  people  go  in  for  when  in 
contact  with  elderly  and  anxious  relatives.  So  Aunt 
Evelyn  had  nothing  to  console  her  except  her  one 
form  of  optimism,  which  was  to  try  and  believe  that 
the  Germans  were  doing  so  badly  that  very  soon  there 
would  be  none  left. 

And  the  only  news  she  could  think  of  was  that  dear 
old  Mrs.  Hawthorn  was  dead,  which  didn’t  lead  to 
anything  except  the  fact  that  she  had  been  nearly 
ninety.  Yet  if  I’d  heard  about  it  when  I  was  in  my 
little  room  at  Slateford  I  should  have  indulged  in 
quite  a  pleasant  reverie  about  old  Mrs.  Hawthorn 
and  the  children’s  parties  I  used  to  go  to  at  her  house 
and  how  she  used  to  sit  there  like  a  queen,  her  artificial 
complexion  so  perfectly  put  on  that  nobody  minded 
m  the  least,  though  in  a  younger  person  it  would  have 
been  thought  highly  improper.  But  that  was  before 
the  Boer  War,  and  now  the  “Great  One”  had  killed 
both  Mrs.  Hawthorn’s  great-nephews— those  hand¬ 
some  boys  of  whom  she  had  been  so  proud  when  she 
gave  parties  for  them. 

Sitting  here  in  my  omniscience  I  am  inclined  to 
blame  Aunt  Evelyn  and  myself  for  not  realizing  that 
the  only  solution  for '  final  leave”  was  to  open  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  But  there  was  no  champagne  in  the 
house.  From  patriotic  principles.  Aunt  Evelyn  pre¬ 
ferred  Empire  wines.  (I  don’t  wish  to  libel  South 
African  hock,  but  the  vine  which  produced  Aunt 
Evelyn  s  vintage  must  have  been  first  cousin  to  an 
aloe.)  Meanwhfie  we  did  our  best  to  be  communica¬ 
tive,  ^d  after  keeping  introspection  at  arm’s  length 
from  Friday  till  Tuesday  I  went  off  to  Sussex  and 
stayed  with  the  Moffats,  who  knew  all  about  opening 
bottles  of  bubbly;  and  there  I  had  a  couple  of  days 


wth  the  hounds  and  succeeded  in  being  authentically 
K  V'  ”  remember  one  good  hunt  alons* 

below  the  aot^T.s  I  hadn’t  felt  so  hapnv  since  I  didn’t 
know  whcn,_  I  thought;  which  merViv  meant  lha* 
while  galloping  and  jumping  on  a  good  horse  evera'- 
hing  else  was  forgotten— for  forty-hve  minutes  of  the 
be  anyhow.  And  there  was  no  sense  in  feeling  mor¬ 
bid  about  the  dead;  they  were  well  out  of  the  war, 

day  in  Ae  vale!^^'  wouldn’t  grudge  me  my  one  good 

London  with  its  good  dinners 
and  an  air-raid  and  seeing  a  few  friends  and  going 
to  a  few  theatres,  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was, 
Gluherland  Gamp  had  claimed  me  for  its  own  again. 
1  was  feeling  much  more  cheerful,  and  I  told  mvself 

At  Slateforu  I  had  been  an  individual  isolated  from 

outside  influences,  with  plenty  of  time  for  thinking 
things  over  and  finding  out  who  I  was.  Now  I  was 
back  m  the  bram-fuddling  existence  which  did  its  best 
to  prevent  my  thinking  at  all.  I  had  to  knock  out  my 
pipe  and  ga  on  parade.  My  time  was  no  longer  my 
own.  My  military  duties,  however,  were  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  killing  time  than  of  using  it,  and  we  were  all 
merely  waiting  to  move  across  to  Ireland.  So  for 
about  three  weeks  after  I  came  back  from  leave  I 
was  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  man  in  the 
comic  song: 


I’d  got  lots  of  time  to  do  it;  but  there  wasn't  much  to  do 
when  1  was  made  head-keeper — oj  the  pheasants  at  the 
Zoo. 
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II 


WHILE  writing  these  memoirs,  my  interest  in 
each  chapter  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fact 
that  I  nearly  always  saw  myself  engaged  in  doincr 
something  for  the  first  time.  Even  if  it  was  only 
going  back  to  Butley  ,  I  wasn’t  quite  the  same  as 
when  I’d  last  left  it,  so  one  hoped  that  monotony  was 
being  avoided.  All  this,  I  suspect,  has  been  little  more 
than  the  operation  known  as  the  pilgrimage  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  but  I  have  had  a  comfortable 
feeling  that,  however  ordinary  my  enterprises  may 
have  been,  they  had  at  any  rate  the  advantage  of 
containing,  for  me,  an  element  of  sustained  unfamili- 
arity._  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  begin  life  by 
exclaiming  that  they’ve  “never  seen  anything  like  it 
before  and  die  in  the  hope  that  they  may  say  the 
same  of  heaven. 

^  Xime  has  taught  me  that  this  talent  for  experienc¬ 
ing  everyday  life  with  ever-renewed  freshness  and 
intensity  is  the  best  qualification  for  making  one’s 
meinoirs  readable.  Professional  ruminator  though  I 
admittedly  am,  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  lacking 
interest  in  life,  and  my  main  difficulty  has  been  that 
I  absorb  so  much  that  l  am  Gontinually  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  sit_  still  and  digest  the  good  (and  bad) 
things  which  life  has  offered  me.  A  ruminator  really 
needs  two  fives;  one  for  experiencing  and  another  for 
thinking  it  over.  Knowing  that  I  need  two  lives  and 
^lloived  one,  I  do  my  best  to  lead  two  lives' 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  I  am  told  by 
the  world’s  busybodies  that  I  am  “turning  my  back 
on  the  contemporary  situation”.  Such  people  are 
usually  so  busy  trying  to  crowd  the  whole  of  life  into 
their  daily  existence  that  they  get  very  little  of  it 


Sarrrf craniums.  My  own  idea  is 
oi  <_  •  to  carry  the  best  part  of  one’« 

about  rn  onej  head  for  future  reference. 

outin  ^  scldont  -eor.c 

t  in  search  of  adventurous  materia!.  M\-  pn  ,c-  v;  v 

Sieir  happen  to  me  in 

mv  i^fnd  1  h  impressed  itself  oS 

thltTv^tS  I  can  therefore  claim 

demaSr?  P  '  ,  either  acci- 

S?ven?;»  of  the  “inevitable  sequence 

Ot  events  .  Had  there  been  nn  nr^at  \ai  ~ 


I  might 


not  Shprctr^r>^  mil  me  same,  so  wliy 

iqJv  I  had  tip  to  the  end  of 

1 917  1  had  never  been  to  Ireland. 

DodTaTe^S^-'lT^'  n  *'“al  journey,  for  I  left  Liver- 
p  1  late  at  night  and  the  weather  was  wintrvn  Crewe 

for  t£  positively  Plutonian.Svaiting 

lor  the  Holyhead  express  to  come  in,  I  listened  to 

echoing  clangour  and  hissing  steam;  people  paced 

W  &  fah;,  vSiileVar- 

thf rn^r  ^  vapour  intermingled  above 

hem.  Crewe  station  and  everyone  inside  it  seemed  to 
^  eternaUy  condemned  to  the  task  of  winning  the 
War  by  moving  men,  munitions,  and  material  to  the 
places  appointed  for  them  in  the  outer  darkness  of 
rmageddon.  This  much  I  observed  as  I  stood  with 
hunched-up  shoulders,  feeling  sombrely  impressed 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  Then  I  iDoarded  the 
Holyhead  train,  remembering  how  I  used  to  ride 
along  the  Watling  Street  with  the  Packlestone  Hounds 
and  see  Holyhead,  200 miles”  on  a  signpost:  this 
memory  led  me  to  wonder  whether  I  should  get  a 
day  s  hunting  m  Ireland.  After  that  an  “inevitable 
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sequence  of  events”  carried  me  across  to  Dublin  anH 
thence  to  Limerick.  There  was  snow  on  the  mound 
foot  was  cold  and  crunchy  under- 


By  the  time  I  had  been  at  Limerick  a  week  I  knew 
that  1  had  found  something  closely  resembling  peace 
of  mmd.  My  body  stood  about  for  hours  on  parade 
watching  young  soldiers  drill  and  do  physical  train- 
ing,  and  this  made  it  easy  for  me  to  spend  mv  snarp 
time  refusing  to  think.  I  felt  extraordinarily  healthy 
and  I  was  seldom  alone.  There  had  been  no  difficulty 
in  reverting  to  what  the  people  who  thought  they 
knew  me  would  have  called  my  “natural  self”,  t 
merely  allowed  myself  to  become  what  they  expected 
me  to  be.  As  someone  good-naturedly  remarked,  I 
a  _  given  up  lecturing  on  the  prevention  of  war- 
weariness  (which  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  was  to  stop  the  War).  The  “New 
Barracks  ,  which  had  been  new  for  a  good  many 

S'’  more  cheerful  than  the  huts  at 

L^litherland,  and  somehow  made  me  feel  less  like  a 
temporary  soldier.  Looking  at  the  lit  windows  of  the 
barrack  square  on  my  first  evening  in  Ireland,  I  felt 
profoundly  thanldul  that  I  wasn’t  at  Slateford.  And 
the  curfew- tolling  bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral  soun- 
ded  much  better  than  the  factory  hooters  around 
Sharif  Carnp  I  had  been  talking  to  four  officers 
who  had  been  with  me  in  the  First  Battalion  in  iqi6, 
and  we  had  been  reviving  memories  of  what  had 
more  or  less  “good  old  days”  at  Mametz. 
two  of  them  had  been  wounded  in  the  Ypres  battle 
months  before,  and  their  experiences  had  appar¬ 
ently  made  Mametz  Wood  seem  comparatively  pleas- 
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“unimaginable  touch  of  time”  had 
completed  the  mellowing  proces'; 

Toward  the  end  of  my  second^iveek  the  frost  and 
now  chanpd  to  soft  and  rainy  weather.  One  a'ter- 
noon  I  walked  out  to  Adare  and  saw  for  the  f  -'imf 

Ouk™"^  imagined  before  I  tcent  tiicre. 

u.-CApectedly  I  came  in  sight  of  a  wide  shallow 

a  rSn^d  caftf  Past  the  ivied  stones  of 

mned  castle  among  some  ancient  trees  The  es  en 

mg  Itght  touched  it  all  into  romance,  and  I  indS  '^i 

lot  ern“f  “  the  sc^e.  Bnuhh  wal 

not  enough,  and  I  soon  began  to  make  enouiries 
about  the  meets  of  the  Limerick  Honn*  ’ 

No  distance  I  felt,  would  be  too  great  to  -o  if  only 

Lmcks^  could  Vh"" 

arracks  could  tell  me  where  to  look  for  one  The 
genial  majors  permanent  at  the  Depot  were  fond  of  a 
bit  of  shooting  and  fishing,  but  thev^ad  no  amSt  on 
to  be  surmounting  stone  wails  and  big  green  bank” 

roverS^a^^lalk^^'  ^°wever,  I  had  dis¬ 

covered  a  talkative  dealer  out  at  Groome,  and  I 

returned  from  my  first  day’s  hunting  feeling  that  I’d 

had  more  than  iny  money’s  worth.  The  whole  thing 

had  been  most  exhi  arating.  Everyone  rode  as  if  ther? 

W  except  hounds  worrying 

foxes.  Never  had  I  galloped  over  such  richly  verdant 
fields  or  seen  such  depth  of  blue  in  distant  hills.  It  was 
dittcult  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  “trouble” 
existed  in  Ireland,  or  that  our  majors  were  talking  in 
apprehensive  undertones  about  being  sent  out  \Wh 
mobile  columns— the  mere  idea  of  our  mellow  majors 
going  out  with  mobile  columns  seemed  slightly  ludi¬ 
crous.  ^  ^ 


But  there  it  was.  The  Irish  were  being  troublesome 
—extremely  troublesome — and  no  one  knew  much 
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more  than  that,  except  that  our  mobile  mlnr, 
would  probably  make  them  worse.  ^ 

Meanwhile  there  was  abundance  of  real  dairy  but 

Aj'jt  “=5'  “  A""*  Evelyn 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  January  mv  fum;: 
as  an  Irish  hunting  man  was  conclusively  forekort 
ened.  My  name  came  through  on  a  list  of  nfflcA 
ordered  to  Egypt.  After  thinking  it  I  decMd 
With  characteristic  imbecility,  that  I  would  much 
rather  go  to  France  I  had  got  it  fixed  in  myS 
that  I  was  going  to  France,  and  to  be  informed  that 
I  was  going  to  Egypt  instead  seemed  an  antS  W 
I  talked  big  to  myself  about  Palestine  beinl  oX^‘ 
side-show;  but  I  also  felt  that  I  should  put  up\  better 
performance  with  a  battalion  where  I  was  already 
known.  So  I  wired  to  the  G.O.  of  our  second  batS 
asking  him  to  try  and  get  me  posted  to  them-  but  mv 

heTo  S  r  ^  afterward^ 

ridina?{  kg  the  day  after  it  arrivS 

riding  along  a  frost-slippery  street  in  Ypres  I  don’t 

suppose  that  the  War  Office  would  have  ^ted  me  to 
ffim  in  any  case;  and  I  only  record  it  as^one  of  life’s 

?he  '  r  myself  wiffi 

ne  ttimerick  Hounds,  one  of  our  most  gallant  and 

popular  senior  officers-himself  a  fine  horseman- 
was  eing  put  out  of  action  while  riding  quietly  alono- 
a  road  in  the  town  which  held  the  record  fo?  being 
knocked  to  rums  by  crumps. 

A  day  or  two  later,  greatly  to  my  disgust  I  wa? 

alfbrfore^LTtr,“‘^“  very  seriously,  as  I'd  heard  it 

r  there  was  nothing  new  to  learn  So  nn 

myself  to  a  well-known  horse-dealer  in  Cork  who 
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hunted  the  hounds,  and  the  result  'v-  i  i  i  ; 

.”e“  “'J  ■* 

teen  miles  away  from  the  army  hut  wh^re  I  r.-.r,-*,,  •„ , 
have  been  putting  on  paper  such  great 
t,as  projectors  consist  of  drums  full  of 

a.  an  an,le 

In  the  afternoon  the  hounds  were  drawin^r  siowlv 

-h-h  fl^ed  .dd- 

landscan?  in  a 

I  thnnaL  I  ""  Stey-green  and  sad  and  lonely. 

t  seS  H  it  was. 

it  ius^aslt  hfd  'T  “7  ^  ^oo^ed  at 

at  ^  ^  Sazed  at  the  castle  ruins 

sation  club  that  evening  I  got  into  conver- 

SSnisdnaUr°S^rT 

hf  bad  .  transpired 

^^son  in  the  Gameronians.  And  I  dis- 

covered  that  this  son  of  his  had  been  one  of  the  officers 
m  the  headquarters  dug-outin  the  Hindenburg "^00? 
while  I  was  waiting  to  go  up  to  the  bombing  attack 
in  which  I  was  wounded  ^ 

“  r'"«rkable  coincidence, 
it  certainly  felt  like  a  queer  little  footnote  to  my  last 

I  suppose  I  should  have  said  to  your  son 

K„?°T  Ireland’ 

but  I  thiiffi  in  nine  months’  time  I  shall  be  talking 

to  your  father  in  the  county  club  at  Cork’.”  We  then 
decided  that  on  the  whole  it  was  just  as  well  that  the 
imignty  bad  arranged  that  homo  sapiens  should  be 
demed  the  power  of  foreseeing  the  future. 
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ic  'k  'k 

Next  day  I  was  back  at  Limerick  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  Going  into  the  ante-room  I  found  no 
one  there  except  Kegworthy.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the 
others  were  all  out  or  having  a  bit  of  extra  sleep. 

'^‘There's  been  an  old  boy  up  here  asking  for  you. 
He  said  he'd  come  back  again  later,"  said  Keg¬ 
worthy,  adding  as  an  afterthought,  ^'Have  a  drink." 

I  mention  the  afterthought  because  it  was  a  too- 
frequent  utterance  of  his.  Kegworthy  was  one  of  the 
most  likeable  men  at  the  Depot;  there  were  only  two 
formidable  things  about  him:  his  physique — he  was 
a  magnificent  heavy-weight  boxer— -and  his  mess  bill 
for  drinks.  I  had  seen  several  fine  men  trying  to 
drown  the  War  in  whisky,  but  never  a  more  good- 
humoured  one  than  Kegworthy.  There  were  no  half- 
measures  about  him,  however,  and  it  was  really  get¬ 
ting  rather  serious.  Anyhow  the  mess- waiter  brought 
him  another  large  one,  and  I  left  him  to  it. 

On  my  way  across  the  barrack  square  I  saw  some¬ 
one  coming  through  the  gateway.  He  approached 
me.  He  was  elderly,  stoutish,  with  a  pink  face  and  a 
small  white  moustache;  he  wore  a  bowler  hat  and  a 
smart  blue  overcoat.  His  small  light  blue  eyes  met 
mine  and  he  smiled.  He  looked  an  extraordinarily 
kind  old  chap,  I  thought.  We  stood  there,  and  after 
a  moment  or  two  he  said  ‘‘Blarnett".  Not  knowing 
what  he  meant,  I  remained  silent.  It  sounded  like 
some  sort  of  Irish  interjection.  Observing  my  mysti¬ 
fication,  he  amplified  it  slightly.  'T'm  Blarnett,"  he 
remarked  serenely.  So  I  knew  that  much  about  him. 
His  name  was  Blarnett.  But  how  did  he  know  who  I 
was?  But  perhaps  he  didn't. 

I  have  recorded  this  little  incident  in  its  entirety 
because  it  was  typical  of  him.  Mr.  Blarnett  was  a  man 
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who  assumed  that  everyone  knew  who  lie  was.  It  sel¬ 
dom  occurred  to  him  that  many  things  in  this  world 
need  prefatory  explanation.  And  on  this  occasion  he 
apparently  took  it  for  granted  that  the  word  Blarneit 
automatically  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  me  out 
huntings  had  heard  that  I  was  very  keen  to  come  out 
again,  that  the  hounds  were  meeting  about  four  miles 
away  to-morrow,  that  he  had  come  to  offer  me  a 
mount  on  one  of  his  horses,  and  that  he  would  call  for 
me  at  the  Barracks  as  punctual  as  the  sun.  The  word 
Blarnett  was,  in  fact,  a  key  which  uiiiocked  for  me 
the  door  into  the  County  Limerick  liuiitiiig  world. 
All  I.,  had  to  do  was  to  follow  Mr.  Blarnett,  and  the 
camaraderie  of  the  chase  made  the  rest  of  it  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log,  or  falling  off  one  of  Mr.  Biarnett's 
horses  .  (though  these  seldom  ‘‘put  a  foot  wrong'', 
which  was  just  as  well  for  their  owner,  who  rode  by 
balance  and  appeared  to  remain  on  the  top  of  his 
horse  through  the  agency  of  a  continuous  miracle, 
being  a  remarkably  good  bad  rider). 

He  departed,  having  communicated  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  nothing  else.  His  final  words  were 
“Mrs.  O’Donnell  hopes  you’ll  take  tea  with  her  after 
hunting.”  I  said  I  should  be  delighted.  “A  grand 
woman,  Mrs.  O’Donnell,”  he  remarked,  and  toddled 
away,  leaving  me  to  find  out  for  myself  who  she  was 
and  where  he  lived.  No  doubt  he  unconsciously  as¬ 
sumed  that  I  knew.  And  somehow  he  made  one  take 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Returning  to  the  ante-room  I  told  Kegworthy  how 
“the  old  boy”  had  turned  out  to  be  a  trump  card; 
“And  now  look  here,”  I  added,  “I’d  already  got  a 
hireling  for  to-morrow,  and  you’ve  jolly  well  got  to 
ride  it.” 

My  suggestion  seemed  to  cause  him  momentary 
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annoyance,  for  he  was,  I  regret  to  say,  in  that  slightly 
“sozzled”  state  when  people  are  apt  to  be  irrationally 
pugnacious.  “But,  you  bloody  bastard,  I’ve  never 
been  out  hunting  in  my  life.  D’you  want  me  to  break 
my  bloody  neck?” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,  old  chap,  I’d  no  idea  you  were  so 
nervous  about  horses.” 

“What’s  that?  Are  you  telling  me  I’m  nervous? 
Show  me  the  something  Irishman  who  says  that  and 
I’ll  knock  his  something  head  off.” 

His  competitive  spirit  having  been  stimulated,  it 
was  easy  to  persuade  him  that  he  would  enjoy  every 
minute  of  it,  and  it  was  obvious  that  a  day  in  the 
country  would  do  him  no  harm  at  all.  I  told  him  that 
I’d  already  hired  a  wild  Irishman  with  a  ramshackle 
Ford  car  to  take  me  to  the  meet,  so  he  could  go  in 
that.  I  assumed  that  Mr.  Blarnett  and  his  horses 
would  call  at  the  Barracks,  as  he’d  said  nothing  about 
any  other  arrangements.  So  the  next  morning  I  was 
waiting  outside  the  gates  in  good  time.  .Mter  forty 
minutes  I  was  still  waiting  and  the  situation  looked 
serious  when  Kegworthy  joined  me— the  Ford  car 
being  now  just  about  due  to  arrive.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  it  did  arrive,  and  Mr.  Blarnett  was  in  it,  wear¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  cut  pink  coat,  with  a  bunch  of  violets 
in  his  buttonhole.  He  looked  vaguely  delighted  to  see 
us,  but  said  nothing,  so  we  climbed  in,  and  the  car 
lurched  wildly  away  to  the  meet,  the  driver  grinning 
ecstatically  round  at  us  when  he  missed  a  donkey  and 
cart  by  inches  when  swerving  round  a  sharp  corner. 
Mr.  Blarnett  did  not  trouble  himself  to  tell  us  how  he 
came  to  be  sharing  Kegworthy’s  conveyance.  With 
top  hat  firmly  on  his  head  and  a  white  apron  over  his 
knees  to  keep  his  breeches  from  getting  dirty,  he  sat 
there  like  a  child  that  has  been  instructed  to  keep 
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Ser  tidy  until  it  arrives  at  the  party  4nd 

their  ir!p.TH-,v  i  Jilarnett  revealed 

“1  have  me^flaL”Tn’^i°’^^  shouting 

touched  his  hit  Tt,’  n°  groom,  who  grinned  and 
as  cSrinof  ’  w  uchhad  been  brandished 

silver-stoppered’ tScS.  ^ 

crowd  morning  and  there  was  quite  a  large 

ro were  clS 

us^S'of  with  a  jerk  which  nearly  shot 

lookinl  rathi 

in  the  ocpS  P  emerged  from  a  cold  dip 

officer  ?r?endP”T/'^  I  acquainted  with  your 
frSnd  5  n  introduction  followed.  “My 

w1  “1  “!■=  Shehan’i 

norses.  He  s  having  his  first  day’s  hunting  ”  I  ex 

I  ZJ“hn  *“  S'" 

^  J  hoping  thereby  to  give  Kegworthy  a  fic- 

titmus  advantage  over  his  total  lack  of  experience. 

asked'  X  f  “’^^tiential  undertone,  now 

asked.  Will  you  take  something  before  we  start^” 
Powerless  to  intervene  I  followed  them  to  the  inn. 
Mr.  Blarnett  s  popularity  became  immediately  appa¬ 
rent.  Everyone  greeted  him  Uke  a  long-lost  broffier, 
and  1  also  became  aware  that  he  was  universally 
known  as ''The  Mister’'.  ^ 


yThey  all  seemed  oveijoyed  to  see  The  Mister, 

tliough  most  of  them  had  seen  him  out  hunting  three 
days  the  week  before*  and  The  Mister  responded  to 
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their  greetings  with,  his  usual  smiling  detachment.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  everybody  liked  him,  and 
seemed  to  attribute  it  to  their  good  nature  rather 
than  to  his  own  praiseworthiness. 

But  was  it  altogether  advisable,  I  wondered,  that 
he  should  confer  such  a  large  and  ill-diluted  glass  of 
whisky  on  such  a  totally  inexperienced  man  to  hounds 
as  Kegworthy?  For  the  moment,  however,  his  only 
wish  seemed  to  be  that  the  whole  world  should  drink 
his  health.  And  they  did.  And  would  have  done  so 
once  again  had  time  permitted.  But  the  hounds  were 
about  to  move  off,  and  The  Mister  produced  his  purse 
with  a  lordly  air,  and  the  landlord  kept  the  change, 
and  we  went  out  to  find  our  horses. 

Flad  I  been  by  myself  I  should  have  been  sitting 
on  my  hireling  in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement  and 
eagerness,  scrutinizing  the  hounds  with  a  pseudo¬ 
knowing  eye,  and  o&erving  everyone  around  me 
with  the  detached  interest  of  a  visiting  stranger.  But 
I  was  with  The  Mister,  and  he  made  it  all  feel  not 
quite  serious  and  almost  dreamlike.  It  couldn’t  have 
been  the  modicum  of  cherry  brandy  I’d  sipped  for 
politeness’  sake  which  made  the  proceedings  seem  a 
sort  of  extravaganza  of  good-humoured  absurdity. 

There  was  The  Mister,  solemnly  handing  his  im¬ 
mense  flask  to  the  groom,  who  inserted  it  in  a  leather 
receptacle  attached  to  the  saddle.  And  there  was 
Kegworthy,  untying  the  strings  of  The  Mister’s  white 
apron;  he  looked  happy  and  rather  somnolent,  with 
his  cap  on  one  side  and  his  crop  projecting  from  one 
of  his  trench  boots. 

Even  The  Mister’s  horses  seemed  in  a  trance-like 
condition,  although  the  bustle  and  fluster  of  depar¬ 
ture  was  in  full  swing  around  them.  The  Mister  hav¬ 
ing  hoisted  himself  into  the  saddle,  I  concentrated  on 
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too  formidable,  and  the  pace  just  good  enough  tc 
make  it  exciting.  There  was  only  one  short  check 
and  when  they  had  marked  their  fox  to  ground  ] 
became  aware  that  he  had  run  a  big  ring  and  we 
were  quite  near  the  Gorse  where  we  found  him.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  Kegworthy,  but  he  now  re¬ 
appeared,  perspiring  freely  and  considerably  elated 
“How  did  you  manage  it?”  I  asked.  He  assured  me 
that  he’d  shut  his  eyes  and  hung  on  to  the  back  of  the 
saddle  at  every  bank  and  the  horse  had  done  the  rest. 
The  Mister  was  now  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  and 
quite  garrulous.  “Sure  that  mare  you’re  riding  is 
worth  five  hundred  guineas  if  she’s  worth  a  penny 
bun,”  he  ejaculated,  and  proceeded  to  drink  the 
mare’s  health  from  that  very  large  flask  of  his. 

*  *  •* 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  The  Mister— a  kind  of  innocence 
which  made  people  love  him  and  treat  him  as  a 
perennial  joke.  But,  so  far,  I  knew  next  to  nothing 
about  him,  since  he  took  it  for  granted  that  one  knew 
everything  that  he  knew;  and  the  numerous  hunting 
people  to  whom  he’d  introduced  me  during  a  rather 
dull  and  uneventful  afternoon’s  sport  took  everything 
a.bout  The  Mster  for  granted;  so  on  the  whole  very 
little  definite  information  about  anything  had 
emerged. 

“How  the  hell  did  he  make  his  money?”  asked 
Kegworthy,  as  we  sat  after  dinner  comparing  our 
impressions  of  the  day’s  sport  and  social  experience. 

Men  like  The  Mister  get  rid  of  their  money  quick 
eno^h,  but  they  don’t  usually  make  any,”  he  added. 

He  certainly  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
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self-made  ,  I  remarked.  “Perhaps  he  won  fifty  thou 

be  tir  ^  if  he’d  done  that  he’d  stS 

be  telling  everyone  about  it,  and  would  probably 
have  given  most  of  it  away  by  now.”  ^  ^  ' 

er  aps  he  s  in  the  hands  of  trustees  siip’0’e«;t<=‘rl 

nalrS'  r  “  “‘Sh.  beTo.  aKS 

n  P  as  one  of  them.  Of  Mrs. 

had  given  .us  a  “high-tea”  after  hunting  had 

It  had  been  a  banquet.  Cold  salmon  and  snipe  and 
unsurpassable  home-made  bread  and  honey  had  in¬ 
deed  caused  us  to  forget  that  there  was  a  war  on- 
while  as  for  Mrs.  O’D.  herself,  in  five  irdnmes  she 
made  me  feel  that  I’d  known  her  all  my  life  and  could 
rely  on  her  assistance  in  any  emergency.  It  may  have 

nSSrafan^  exuberance,  but  it  all  seemed  so 
ZTnal  ^  plainly-furnished 

foJt  Sor^tb/ everything  was  for  use  and  com- 

tort  more  than  for  ornament. 

The  house  was  a  large  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the 
barracks-just  outside  the  town.  There  I  sat,  laugh- 

S?hTnld°Sr  and  puffing  my  pipe,  and  feeling  fond 
of  the  old  Mister  who  had  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  cronydom  wth  Kegworthy,  while  between  them 
ffiey  diminished  a  decanter  of  whisky.  And  then  Mrs. 
O  Donnell  asked  me  whether  I  played  golf;  but  before 
I  could  reply  the  maid  called  her  out  of  the  room  to 
the  telephone,  which  enabled  the  word  “golf”  to 
transport  me  from  Ireland  to  Scotland  and  see  myself 
cleaning  my  clubs  in  my  room  at  the  hydro,  and  de- 
ciding  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  back  to 
the  War  again.  How  serious  that  decision  had  been, 
and  how  blithely  life  was  obliterating  it  until  this 
visualized  memory  evoked  by  the  mention  of  “golf” 
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had  startled  me  into  awareness  of  the  oddity  of  my 
surroundings!  ^ 


*  -k  k 

Every  day  that  I  went  out  with  the  Limerick 
Hounds  was,  presumably,  my  last;  but  I  was  able 
to  make  several  farewell  appearances,  and  I  felt  that 
each  day  was  something  to  the  good;  these  were 
happy  times,  and  while  they  lasted  I  refused  to  con¬ 
template  my  Egyptian  future.  Mentally,  I  became 
not  unlike  The  Mister,  whose  motto — if  he  ever  formu¬ 
lated  anything  so  definite  as  a  motto — was  “we  may 
all  of  us  be  dead  next  week  so  let’s  make  the  best  of 
this  one”.  He  took  all  earthly  experience  as  it  came 
and  allowed  life  to  convey  him  over  its  obstacles  in 
much  the  same  way  as  his  horses  carried  him  over 
the  Irish  banks.  His  vague  geniality  seemed  to  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  human  species.  One  felt  that  if  Hin- 
denburg  arrived  in  Limerick  The  Mister  would  receive 
him  without  one  tedious  query  as  to  his  credentials. 
He  would  merely  offer  to  mount  him,  and  proudly 
produce  him  at  the  meet  next  morning.  “Let  me 
introduce  me  friend  Marshal  Hindenbird,”  he  would 
say,  riding  serenely  up  to  the  Master.  And  if  the 
Master  demurred.  The  Mister  would  remark,  “Be 
reasonable.  Master.  Isn’t  the  world  round,  and  we 
all  on  it?” 

He  was  a  man  who  had  few  forethoughts  and  no 
afterthoughts,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  condition 
was  too  often  artificially  induced.  He  and  Kegworthy 
had  this  in  common;  they  both  brimmed  over  with 
bonhomie,  and  (during  the  period  when  I  knew  them) 
neither  could  have  told  me  much  about  the  previous 
evening.  In  The  Mister’s  case  it  didn’t  matter  much; 
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he  was  saddled  with  no  responsibilities^  and  what  he 
felt  like  next  morning  was  neither  here  nor  there.  He 
looked  surprisingly  well  on  this  regime,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  world  into  his  confidence.  (He  was 
either  solemnly  sober  or  solemnly  tipsy;  his  interme¬ 
diate  state  was  chatty,  though  his  intermediate  utter¬ 
ances  weren^t  memorable.)  But  Kegivorthy^s  convi¬ 
vialities  were  a  serious  handicap  to  liis  efficiency  as 
an  officer,  though  so  far  it  had  been  “ overlooked’ h 

He  did  not  make  a  second  appearance  in  the  saddle. 
But  about  a  week  after  his  debut,  when  I  was  getting 
formal  permission  from  the  Assistant-Adjutant  to  go 
out  hunting  the  next  day,  he  suggested  that  I  should 
take  Kegworthy  with  me  and  get  him,  to  put  it  can¬ 
didly,  sobered  down.  The  meet  was  tw'enty-three 
miles  away,  which  made  it  all  the  better  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  So  it  was  arranged.  The  Mister  w-as  mounting 
me,  and  we  were  to  call  for  him  with  the  erratic  Ford 
car  at  Mrs.  O’DonnelFs  house  (which  was  where  he 
lived). 

It  was  a  pouring  wet  morning  and  blowing  half  a 
gale.  Kegworthy,  who  said  he  was  feeling  like  hell, 
was  unwilling  to  start,  but  I  assured  him  that  the 
rain  would  soon  blow  over.  Mrs.  O’Donnell  came 
out  on  to  her  doorstep,  and  while  we  were  waiting 
under  the  porch  for  The  Mister,  she  asked  me  to  tiy^ 
and  bring  him  straight  home  after  hunting.  ^'The 
O’Hallorans  are  coming  to  dinner — and  of  course 
we  are  expecting  you  and  Mr.  Kegworthy  to  join  us. 
But  Mrs.  O’Halloran’s  a  bit  stiff  and  starched;  and 
The  Mister’s  such  a  terrible  one  for  calling  on  his 
friends  on  the  way  back;  and  it  isn’t  barley  water 
they  offer  him.”  At  this  moment  The  Mister  came 
out,  looking  very  festive  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  canary 
■\vaistcoat,  He  was  optimistic  about  the  weffilier  and 
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I  tried  to  feel  hopeful  that  I  should  bring  him  and 
Kegworthy  home  “the  worse”  for  nothing  stronger 
than  water. 

The  maid  now  appeared  carrying  The  Mister’s  hat 
box  and  flask;  he  was  helped  into  an  enormous  over¬ 
coat  with  an  astrakhan  collar  which  Mrs.  O’Donnell 
turned  up  for  him  so  that  his  countenance  was  almost 
completely  concealed.  He  then  put  on  an  immense 
pair  of  fur  gloves,  pulled  his  voluminous  tweed  cap 
down  over  his  nose,  and  gave  Mrs.  O’Donnell  a 
blandly  humorous  look  which  somehow  suggested 
that  he  knew  that  whatever  he  did  she  couldn’t  be 
angry  with  him.  And  he  was  right,  for  he  really  was 
a  most  likeable  man.  “Now  Mister,”  she  said,  “bear 
it  well  in  your  mind  that  Mrs.  O’Halloran  and  her 
daughter  are  dining  with  us  this  evening.” 

“Be  easy  about  that,”  he  replied.  “Don’t  I  know 
that  Mrs.  O’Halloran  is  like  Limerick  itself?  Would 
you  til  ink  Fm  one  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
her?”  With  these  words  he  plunged  deliberately  un¬ 
der  the  low  hood  of  the  car,  settled  himself  down, 
and  remained  silent  until  we  were  about  half-way  to 
the  meet.  Kegworthy,  hunched  up  in  his  corner, 
showed  no  sign  of  expecting  his  day  in  the  country 
to  be  a  success.  But  the  driver  was  getting  every  ounce 
out  of  his  engine,  through  the  din  of  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  addressed  some  lively  and  topically-local 
comment  to  The  Mister,  who  nodded  philosophically 
from  his  astrakhan  enclosure.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
road  became  rough  and  the  surroundings  hilly.  And 
the  weather,  if  possible,  grew  worse.  _ 

“What  sort  of  country  is  it  we’re  going  to  to-day?” 
I  enquired  of  the  driver. 

“Sure  it’s  the  wildest  place  you  ever  set  eyes  on. 
There’s  rocks  and  crags  where  a  jackass  could  get  to 
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ground  and  sleep  easy,”  he  replied,  adding,  “Fm 
thinking,  Mr.  Blarnett,  that  the  dogs’ll  do  better  to 
stay  at  home  on  such  a  day  as  this.” 

The  Mister  opened  one  eye  and  remarked  that  it 
would  sure  be  madness  to  go  up  on  the  hills  in  such 
weather.  “But  me  friend  Tom  Philipson  will  give  us 
a  bite  to  eatj”  he  added  serenely,  “and  you’ll  travel 
far  before  you  find  the  like  of  the  old  brandy  that  hell 
put  in  your^glassf  ’  He  nudged  Kegworthy  with  his 
elbow,  a.nd  I  inwardly  hoped  that  Tom  Philipson® s 
hospitality  wouldn’t  be  too  alcoholic. 

For  it  was  my  solemn  purpose  that  we  should  travel 
away  from  brandy  rather  than  that  it  should  be  an 
object  of  pilgrimage.  Tom  Philipson,  it  transpired, 
was  the  owner  of  a  big  house;  he  also  owned  some  of 
the  ^surrounding  country,  the  aspect  of  which  fully 
justified  its  reputation  for  roughness  and  infertility. 
The  village  which  was  part  of  his  property  appeared 
to  be  an  assortment  of  stone  hovels  in  very  bad  repair. 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  when  we  arrived  at 
Tom  Philipson’s  the  M.F.H.  had  already  decided 
that  hunting  was  out  of  the  question,  and  was  about 
to  go  home.  The  hounds  had  already  departed.  Hos¬ 
pitality  was  all  that  awaited  us,  and  after  all  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  an  early  luncheon  in  a 
spacious  and  remote  old  Irish  mansion.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  Tom  Philipson  either.  He  was 
middle-aged,  a  famous  character  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  had  something  of  the  grand  manner  about 
him.  My  recollection  of  him  is  that  he  was  extremely 
good  company,  and  full  of  rich-flavoured  Irish  talk. 
What  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  to  sit  in 
a  dignified  dining-room  and  listen  to  such  a  man, 
while  the  rain  pelted  against  the  windows  and  a  wood 
fire  glowed  and  blazed  in  the  immense  fireplace,  and 
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the  fine  old  burnished  silver  shone  reflectively  on  the 
mahogany  table?  I  can  imagine  myself  returning  to 
the  barracks  after  such  an  experience,  my  visit  having 
been  prolonged  late  into  the  afternoon  while  Tom 
Philipson  showed  me  the  treasures  of  his  house.  What 
charm  it  all  had,  ruminates  my  imagined  self,  remem¬ 
bering  that  evocative  portrait  of  Tom  Philipson’s 
grandmother  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the 
stories  he’d  told  me  about  the  conquests..she  made  in 
Dublin  and  afterwards  in  London.  Yes,  I  imagine 
myself  soaking  it  all  up  and  taking  it  all  home  with 
me  to  digest,  rejoicing  in  my  good  fortune  at  having 
acquired  such  a  pleasant  period-example  of  an  Irish 
country  mansion,  where  one’s  host  reticently  enjoyed 
showing  his  heirlooms  to  an  appreciative  visitor.  I 
should  remember  a  series  of  dignified  seldom-used 
rooms  smelling  of  the  past;  and  a  creaking  uneven 
passage  with  a  window-seat  at  the  end  of  it  and  a 
view  of  the  wild  green  park  beyond  straggling  spiral 
yews,  and  the  evening  clouds  lit  with  the  purplish 
bloom  of  rainy  weather. 

And  then  a  door  would  be  opened  for  me  with  a 
casual,  ‘T’m  not  a  great  reader,  but  the  backs  of  old 
books  are  companionable  things  for  a  man  who  sits 
alone  in  the  evenings” — and  there  would  be — an  un¬ 
ravished  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century 
library,  where  obsolete  Sermons  and  Travels  in  mel¬ 
low  leather  bindings  might  be  neighboured  by  uncut 
copies  of  the  first  issues  of  Swift  and  Goldsmith,  and 
Jane  Austen  might  be  standing  demurely  on  a  top 
shelf  in  her  original  boards.  And  Tom  Philipson 
would  listen  politely  while  one  explained  that  his 
first  editions  of  Smollett’s  novels  were  really  in  posi¬ 
tively  mint  condition.  ... 

But  this  is  all  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
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What  authenticaliy  happened  v/as  that  we  had  a  hell 
good  lunch  and  Tom  Philipson  told  some  devilish 

was  enchSei  S 

Dorri  1  go  of  Madeira,  Moselle, 

port  wine  and  brandy,  and  became  very  red  in  the 

face  m  consequence.  This  made  me  feel  uneasy 
especially  as  they  seemed  quite  likely  to  sit  there  ail 

"omained  that  at  half-past 
f%^ogworthy  was  lighting  his  second  large  cigar 

remarb,W  was  pressing  him  to  try'  some 

remarkable  old  Jamaica  rum,  though  neither  he  nor 

iia”  n^T  rf  needed  any  “press- 

^  myself. 

Uur  host,  however,  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
handle  an  inconclusive  situation.  His  manner  stiffened 
perceptibly  when  Kegworthy  showed  signs  of  becom¬ 
ing  argumentative  about  Irish  politics  and  also  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “old  bean”.  Dayhght  was  diminishing 
through  the  tall  windows  and  Tom  Philipson  strolled 
across  to  observe  that  the  bad  weather  had  abated, 
adding  that  our  drive  back  to  Limerick  was  a  long 
one.  Ihis  limt  _  would  have  been  lost  on  my  com- 
j^nions,  so  I  clinched  it  by  asking  for  our  motor.  In 
the  entrance  hall,  which  bristled  with  the  horned 
heads  of  Sporting ^  trophies.  The  Mister  gazed  won- 
deringly  around  him  while  he  was  being  invested  with 
his  overcoat.  “Mother  of  God,  it  must  have  been  a 
grand  spectacle,  Tom,  when,  you  were  pursuing  the 
wild  antelope  across  the  prairie  with  your  gun,”  he 
remarked,  putting  up  a  gloved  hand  to  stroke  the 
nose  of  a  colossal  elk.  We  then  said  grateful  good¬ 
byes  to  the  elk’s  owner,  and  our  homeward  journey 
was  begun. 

I  say  “begun”,  because  it  wasn’t  merely  a  matter  of 
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being  bundled  through  the  gloom  until  we  arrived  at 
Mrs.  O’DonnelFs  door.  About  half-way  home.  The 
Mister — who  had  said  nothing  since  his  tribute  to 
Tom  Philipson’s  glory  as  a  gunman — suddenly  said 
to  the  driver,  ^‘Stop  at  O’ Grady’s.'’ 

Soon  afterwards  we  drew  up,  and  The  Mister  led 
the  way  into  a  comfortless  little  house,  where  Mr. 
O’ Grady  made  us  welcome  in  a  bleak  front  room, 
glaringly  lit  by  a  lamp  which  caused  a  strong  smell 
of  paraffin  oil  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions.  There  seemed  no  special  reason  why  we 
were  calling  on  O’Grady,  but  he  handed  each  of  us 
a  tumbler  containing  three  parts  raw  whisky  to  one 
part  water.  While  I  was  wondering  how  on  earth  I 
could  dispose  of  mine  without  drinking  it,  my  com¬ 
panions  swallowed  the  fiery  fluid  unblenchingly,  and 
did  not  say  ^'No”  to  a  second  dose.  O’ Grady  sus¬ 
tained  the  conversation  with  comments  on  what  the 
hounds  had  been  doing  lately  and  what  the  foxes  had 
been  doing  to  his  poultry.  The  Mister  blinked  at  the 
lamp  and  made  noises  which  somewhat  suggested  a 
meditative  hen.  When  we  got  up  to  go,  he  remarked 
in  confidential  tones  to  O’Grady,  ‘'T  have  yet  to  make 
up  me  mind  about  the  little  red  horse  that  ye  desire 
to  sell  me.”  This,  apparently,  epitomized  the  object 
of  our  visit  to  O’Grady.  My  head  ached,  but  the 
night  air  was  refreshing,  though  I  had  some  doubts 
as  to  its  effect  on  my  obviously  ^ffialf-seas-over” 
friends.  Hope  died  in  me  when  The  Mister,  after 
getting  into  the  car,  instructed  the  driver  to  ^‘'stop 
at  Finnigan’s”. 

I  did  not  ask  The  Mister  why  he  wanted  to  stop  at 
Finnigan’s,  nor  did  I  ask  him  not  to.  At  the  best  of 
times  he  wasn’t  a  man  whose  wishes  one  felt  inclined 
to  frustrate,  and  he  was  now  alcoholically  impervious 
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to  sugg^tion.  He  had  it  in  mind  that  he  wanted  to 
stop  at  Fmmgan’s,  and  he  had  nothing  else  in  mind 
one  concluded.  The  only  information  he  volunteered 
was  that  Finmgan  was  an  old  friend  of  his.  “I  knew 
him  when  I  had  but  one  coat  to  my  back.”  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  remind  him  that  his  dinner-coat 
awaited  him  at  Mrs.  O’Donneirs,  and  that  his 
heavily-enveloped  form  had  been  by  no  means  steady 
on  Its  legs^when  he  emerged  from  O’Grady’s.  There 
was  nothing  now  that  I  could  do  except  assist  him  out 
of  the  car  and  steer  him  through  Finnigan’s  front 
door,  which  ■  was  open  to  all-comers,  since  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  village  pub.  In  the  bar- 
parlour  about  a  dozen  Irish  characters  were  increas¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  malted  spirits  and  jabbering  with  vehe¬ 
ment  voices.  They  welcomed  The  Mister  like  one  of 
themselves,  and  his  vague  wave  of  a  fur-gloved  hand 
sufficed  to  signify  ^'whiskies  all  round’’  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  drinking  of  The  Mister’s  health.  ^Tong  life  to 
ye,  Mister  Blarnett,”  they  chorused,  and  The  Mister’s 
reply  was  majestic.  ^‘Long  life  to  ye  all,  and  may  I 
never  in  me  grandeur  forget  that  I  was  born  no  better 
than  any  one  of  you  and  me  money  made  in  America.” 
His  voice  was  husky,  but  the  huskiness  was  not  in¬ 
duced  by  emotion.  The  air  was  thick  with  bad  tobacco 
smoke  and  I  was  longing  to  be  back  in  Limerick,  but 
there  was  something  very  touching  in  the  sight  of  the 
tipsy  old  Mister.  There  he  sat  in  his  scarlet  coat,  nod¬ 
ding  his  white  head  and  beaming  hazily  around  him, 
every  bit  as  glad  to  be  among  these  humble  people  as 
he  had  been  in  Tom  Philipson’s  fine  house.  More  at 
home,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  dimly 
aware  of  his  youth  and  those  hard  times  before  he 
went  to  the  States  and — Heaven  knows  how — made, 
and  failed  to  be  swindled  out  of— his  fortune.  Keg- 
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worthy  and  I _  were  completely  out  of  the  picture  (I, 
because  I  felt  shy,  and  Kegworthy  because  he  was  in 
a  condition  verging  on  stupor).  Meanwhile  Finnigan, 
elderly  and  foxy-faced,  leant  his  elbows  on  the  bar 
and  held  forth  about  the  troubled  sta-te  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ''There’ll  be  houses  burnt  and  lives  lost  before 
the  year’s  ended,”  he  said,  "and  you  officers,  friends 
of  Mr.  Blarnett’s  though  you  be,  had  better  be  out  of 
Ireland  than  in  it,  if  you  set  value  on  your  skins,”  A 
gruff  murmur  greeted  this  utterance,  and  1  took  a  sip 
of  my  whisky,  which  half-choked  me  and  tasted 
strong  of  smoke.  But  The  Mister  remained  seraphi- 
eally  unperturbed.  He  rose  unsteadily,  was  helped 
-into  his  overcoat,  and  then  muttered  the  following 
valediction:  "I’d  be  remaining  among  you  a  while 
longer,  boys,  but  there’s  company  expected  at  Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s,  and  it’s  my  tuxedo  I’ll  be  wearing  to¬ 
night  and  the  pearl  studs  to  my  shirt.”  Swaying 
slightly,  he  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts  for  a 
final  effort  of  speech;  having  done  so,  he  delivered  the 
following  cryptic  axiom:  "In  politics  and  religion,  be 
pleasant  to  both  sides.  Sure,  we’ll  all  be  dead  drunk 
'  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.”  ,  Table- thumpings  and 
other  sounds  of  approval  accompanied  him  as  he 
staggered  to  the  door,  having  previously  emptied  all 
his  loose  silver  into  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  Finni- 
gan.  During  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  he  was 
warblesome,  singing  to  himself  in  a  tenor  crooning 
that  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way  off.  I  entered 
Mrs.  O’Donnell’s  door  with  one  of  them  on  each  arm. 

Explanations  were  unnecessary  when  she  met  us  in 
■the  hall.  A  ,  single  glance  showed  her  how  the  ,  day’s 
hunting  had  ended.  I  had  brought  them  back,  and 
they  were  both  of  them  blind  to  the  world. 

This  was  unfortunate,  and  should  have  precluded 
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their  presence  at  the  dinner-table.  But  lbs.  O’Don- 
nell  had  already  got  herself  into  a  dark  green  hi- 
spangled  evening  dress  and  was  deciding  to  be 
undaunted.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  I  should  take 
Kegworthy  straight  home,  when  she  drew  me  aside 
and  said  in  an  urgent  undertone,  “They’ve  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  m  which  to  recover  themselves. 
For  the  love  of  God  make  Kegworthy  put  his  head 
m  cold  water,  and  I’ll  be  getting  The  Mister  up  to 
his  room.  Her  large  and  competent  presence  created 
optmisin,  so  I  earned  out  her  instructions  and  then 
deposited  Kegworthy  in  the  drawing-room.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  now  inuzzily  morose,  and  I  couldn’t  feel  any 
confidence  in  him  as  a  social  asset.  Mrs.  O’Donnell 
bustled  back,  and  she  and  I  kept  up  appearances 
gallantly  until  Mrs.  O’Halloran  and  her  daughter 
were  announced.  Mrs.  O’Halloran  was  what  one 
mi^t  call  a  semi-dowager;  the  first  impression  she 
rnade  on  me  was  one  of  almost  frumpishly  constrained 
dignity,  and  the  impression  remained  unaltered 
throughout  the  evening.  She  moved  in  an  aura  of 
unhurrying  chaperonage  and  one  felt  disapproval  in 
the  background  of  her  mind.  She  began  by  looking 
very  hard  at  my  field  boots,  whereupon  Mrs.  O’Don¬ 
nell  enlivened  the  situation  with  a  fluent  and  even 
florid  account  of  the  day’s  adventures. 

“Miles  and  miles  they  went  in  the  wild  weather, 
and  the  hounds  not  able  to  hunt— God  be  praised  for 
that,  for  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  when  I  thought 
of  The  Mister  destroying  himself  over  those  bogs  and 
boulders  on  the  Mullagharier  Mountains.  And  then 
what  must  Clancy’s  car  do  but  break  down  twice  on 
the  way  home  and  they  five  miles  from  anywhere.” 
Mrs.  O’Halloran  signified  her  acceptance  of  the  story 
by  a  stiff  inclination  of  her  head,  which  was  sur- 
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mounted  by  two  large  lacquered  combs  and  an. abbre¬ 
viated  plume  dyed  purple.  She  herself  seemed  to  have 
travelled  many  miles  that  evening — from  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  perhaps — drawn  over  rough 
roads  at  a  foot-pace  in  some  lumbering,  rumbling 
family  coach.  This  notion  had  just  crossed  iiiy  mind 
when  The  Mister,  made  his  appearance,  which  was 
impeccable  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  carrying 
in  one  hand  a  glass  of  something  which.  I  assumed  to 
.be  whisky. 

.  By  some  Misterish  miracle  he  had  recovered  his 
equilibrium — or  leguilibrium — and  was  quite  the 
grand  seigneur  in  his  deportment.  His  only  social  dis¬ 
advantage  was  that  he  seemed  incapable  of  articulate 
utterance.  Whenever  a  remark  was  made  he  merely 
nodded  like  a  mandarin.  Kegworthy  also  was  com¬ 
pletely  uncommunicative,  but  looked  less  amiable. 
We  followed  the  ladies  into  the  dining-room,  and 
thus  began  a  dinner  which  largely  consisted  of  awful 
silences.  At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  The  Mister;  Mrs, 
O’Halloran  was  to  the  right  of  him  and  Miss  O’Hal- 
loran  was  to  the  left  of  him.  Next  to  Miss  O’Hcilloran 
sat  me;  Mrs.  O’Donnell,  of  course,  faced  The  Mister, 
so  Kegworthy’s  position  may  be  conjectured.  He  was, 
beyond  all  conjecture,  sitting  beside  Mrs.  O’Halloran. 

Mrs.  O’Donnell  and  I  did  all  the  work.  Kegworthy 
being  a  non-starter,  she  talked  across  him  to  Mrs. 
O’Halloran,  while  I  made  heavy  weather  with  Miss 
O’Halloran,  who  relied  mainly  on  a  nervous  titter, 
while  her  mamma  relied  entirely  on  monosyllabic 
decorum.  As  the  meal  went  on  I  became  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I  got  what  is  known 
as  ‘‘the  giggles”.  Every  time  I  looked  across  at  Mrs. 
O’Halloran  her  heavily  powdered  face  set  me  off 
again,  and  I  rather  think  that  Mrs.  O’Donnell  became 
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similarly  affected.  The  Mister  nr,K. 

remarks  to  Mrs.  O’Halloran  The  fat  m?"?  *"a 
to  the  European  ‘Tom  PMp™  “JtlSa 
me  to-day  that  we  should  he  nn+timl  “  teumg 

on  Prussia.”  Mrs.  O’Halloran^ glacifura'greTbS 

It  led  to  nothing  further,  as  her  attentioS  was  d£ 

i'-ff  1 . 7-  who,  in  attacking  a  slab  of 

stiff  ckict  jelly,  shot  a  large  piece  off  his  plate,  chased 
It  with  his  moon,  and  finahy  put  it  in  his  mouth  Jh 

excuse  to  laugh  aloud 
but  Mrs.  O  Halloran  didn’t  even  smile.  When  the 
port  had  been  round  once  The  Mister  raised  his  glasS 

™tS’  him''“Tf  f  something  special  bdng 

expected  oi  him.  If  there  s  one  man  in  Limerick  I 

esteem  sure  to  God  it’s  your  husband.  Long  life  to 
Mr.  O  Halloran.  At  this.  Kegworthy,  who  had  been 
looking  more  morose  than  ever,  made  his  only 
audible  contribution  to  the  festive  occasion 
^  Who  the  hell  s  O  Halloran?”  he  enquired  His 
intonation  implied  hostility.  There  was,  naturally 
enou^,  a  gnastly  pause  in  the  proceedings.  Then 
Mrs.  O  Donnell  arose  and  ushered  her  guests  out  of 
the  room  in  good  order. 

There  I  sat,  and  for  a  long  time  neither  of  mv  com¬ 
panions  moved.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  thought' about 
that  dinner-party,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  had  been  funny. 

When  I  opened  them  again  I  ascertained  that  both 
The  Mister  and  Kegworthy  were  fast,  asleep.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  told,  except  that  soon  afterwards 
I  took  Kegworthy  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 


On  my  last  day  in  Ireland  I  went  out  in  soft  sun- 
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shiny  weather  for  a  final  half-day  with  the  hounds. 
The  meet  was  twelve  miles  off  and  I’d  got  to  catch 
the  4.30  train  to  Dublin,  so  I  had  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  my  watch.  The  Mister  was  mournful  about 
my  departure,  and  anathematized  the  Egyptians 
wholeheartedly,  for  he  couldn’t  get  rid  of  his  notion 
that  it  was  they  who  were  requiring  my  services  as  a 
soldier.  I  felt  a  bit  mournful  myself  as  my  eyes  took 
in  the  country  with  its  distant  villages  an^  gleams  of 
water,  its  green  fields  and  white  cottages,  and  the 
hazy  transparent  hills  on  the  horizon — sometimes 
silver-grey  and  sometimes  that  deep  azure  which  Fd 
seen  nowhere  but  in  Ireland. 

We  had  a  scrambling  hunt  over  a  rough  country, 
and  I  had  all  the  fun  I  could  find,  but  every  stone 
wall  I  jumped  felt  like  good-bye  for  ever  to  ^^this 
happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world”,  in  other  words 
the  Limerick  Hunt,  which  had  restored  my  faith  in 
my  capacity  to  be  heedlessly  happy.  How  kind  they 
were,  those  friendly  fox-hunters,  and  how  I  hated 
leaving  them. 

At  half-past  two  The  Mister  and  I  began  to  look 
for  Clancy’s  car,  which  contained  his  groom  and  was 
to  take  us  home.  But  the  car  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  big  covert,  and  while  we  were  following  it,  it  was 
following  us.  Much  flustered,  we  at  last  succeeded  in 
encountering  it,  and  Clancy  drove  us  back  to  Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s  in  a  wild  enthusiastic  spurt. 

Mrs.  O’Donnell  had  a  woodcock  ready  for  my  tea, 
and  I  consumed  it  in  record  time.  Then  there  was  a 
mad  rush  to  the  station,  where  my  baggage  was 
awaiting  me,  plus  a  group  of  Fusilier  friends.  The 
Assistant- Adjutant  was  at  his  post,  assuring  the  engine 
driver  that  he  must  on  no  account  start  without  me, 
mail-train  or  no  mail-train.  With  thirty  seconds  to 
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spare  I  achieved  my  undesirable  obiect  and 
thing  I  knew  was  that  I  wac 

riage  window  and  wl,4„7  ‘ST ® 
waving  good-bye  to  S-hSV”  n'S 
-waving  good-bye  to  dev  oid  eP 
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a  boy  standing  looking  down  at  the  train.  The  sun 
shone  gloriously  and  warmed  my  face  as  I  craned 
from  the  window  to  take  in  as  much  of  this  new  part 
of  France  as  I  could.  We  stay  at  a  rest  camp  near  the 
station.  Bath  and  lunch,  and  then  I  went  marketing 
with  Marshall.  The  blue  Saone  or  Rhone — don’t 
know  which  it  is— flowing  nobly  along.  We  leave  again 
to-night.  Am  writing  this  in  Y.M.C.A.  hut  after  din¬ 
ner.  Entertainment  going  on.  Jock  sergeant  reciting 
poem  by  R.  W.  Service;  nervous  lance-corporal  sang 
^^‘^The  truth  or  a  lie,  which  shall  it  be?”  in  a  weak 
voice  without  any  emphasis. 

February  lyth.  i.^o  p.m.  Train  crawling  toward 
Italian  frontier.  Bright  sun  and  cold  wind.  Hard  frost 
last  two  nights.  Feeling  ill  with  fever  and  chill  on 
insides.  Left  St.  Germain  2  a.m.  yesterday.  Bitterly 
cold  in  the  train.  Went  through  Avignon,  Cannes, 
Nice,  etc.,  and  along  by  the  sea  in  late  afternoon.  A 
gaudy  parched-looking  tourist  region.  Flowers  thrown 
to  the  troops  and  general  atmosphere  of  Cook’s  tour. 
Groups  of  black  soldiers  in  red  fez  and  blue  uniform 
seen  at  street-ends  in  brassy  sunshine.  Beyond  Nice 
the  sea  looked  less  “popular”,  softly  crashing  on  the 
brimming  rocks  in  the  dusk,  and  I  heard  it  at  times 
during  the  night,  half-sleeping  on  the  seat  with  my 
feet  somewhere  near  Marshall’s  face.  Daylight,  red 
and  frosty,  found  us  beyond  Genoa  after  much  rum¬ 
bling  and  clanking  through  short  tunnels  in  the  dark. 

February  i8ik,  (Monday  morning.)  Through  Novi 
and  Vochera,  where  we  halt  for  lunch.  Funny  way 
of  seeing  Italy  for  the  first  time,  but  better  than 
nothing,  and  inexpensive.  Glaring  sunlight  and  cold 
wind.  All  the  afternoon  we  crawl  through  vinelands, 
with  low,  blue,  delicate-edged  hills  a  few  miles 
away  till  the  sun  goes  down  and  leaves  an  amethyst 
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^  Joll^ coX^anSSi^oflheTor" 

animal  squalor  and  so  on  Hr.  spite  of 

f»sy-ba"d  caC^ri  “rSLlul  'r"* 

for  Wales.  Ma^haU  an  ab^S2"a"4l S  LS 
face  and  Simple  jokes.  Tells  Hooper  to  Sme  S  S 

reached  ¥aen”^  “k  atrociously,  we 

reached  Faenza  about  3  a.m.  Turned  out  at  8  0  a 

sunht  morning  and  soon  found  ourselves  washing  and 

tSi  deln  ^  moderately  comfortable. 

^  i  narrow  streets;  marketplace  full  of  gossio 
an  babble  of  cloaked  and  hooded  unshaven  middle^ 
aged  men  with  a  sprinkling  of  soldiers  in  grey  with 

yellow  collars.  The  fountain  was  festooned  wdth  ice 
like  melted  lead.  Eunice, 

February  20th  Left  Faenza  9  p.m.  and  began  the 
j  urney  along  the  Adriatic  coast.  Cold  morning;  snow 
lying  thin  and  half-melting;  grey  sky.  On  our  right 
the  low  hills  streaked  with  white.  On  the  left  (how 
accurate  I  am)  the  flat  lavender  sea,  flecked  and 
broken  with  foam,  and  the  slate-coloured  horizon, 
-oreakiast  at  Castellammarie. 

Foggia  about  i  i  p.m.  Still  very  cold. 

February  2 1st,  Awoke  in  twilight  to  find  we  were 
going  through  olive  orchards  (hoary  ancients  bent 
and  twisted),  with  rough  stone  walls.  First  time  Fve 
seen  olive  trees.  Then  the  sun  came  up  and  dazzled 
nae  through  almond  blossom,  with  delicate  glimpses 
pf  the  Adriatic  a  mile  or  two  away.  Quite  idyllic, 
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About  nooiij  we  come  to  Brindisi  (about  wiiicli  I 
know  nothing  except  Edward  Lear's  limerick)  ^  and 
I  take  a  shower  bath  and  dry  myself  in  the  sun  and 
a  bracing  breeze,  in  a  garden  near  the  railway  where 
^'^ablution-sheds",  etc.  are  put  up  among  fig  trees, 
vine-pergola,  and  almond  trees,  with  a  group  of 
umbrella  pines  at  one  end  shadowing  an  old  stone 
seat  for  summer  afternoons.  Felt  like  staying  there. 

On  again  about  3— the  final  stage  to«^Ta,ranto — 
crossing  a  flat  cultivated  plain  fringed  and  dotted 
with  tufts  and  cloudy  haze  of  pink  and  white  blos¬ 
som,  with  green  of  prickly  pears  (?)  and  young  corn, 
the  wind  swaying  the  dull  silver  of  tossing  olive  trees 
— all  in  the  glare  of  spring  sunshine.  Bare  fig  trees 
are  the  most  naked  trees  Fve  ever  seen. 

^  At  sunset  we.  passed  Grottaglie,  a  town  on  a  hill; 
flat-roofed  white  houses,  one  above  another,  and  an 
old  brown  castle  with  a  tower  and  sheer  wall  at  the 
top  of  it  all.  Orchards  in  bloom  below,  already 
invaded  by  shadow.  The  town  faced  west,  and 
seemed  lit  from  within,  smouldering  and  transparent 
and  luminous  like  a  fire-opal.  It  looked  like  a  dream 
city.  (Probably  a  damned  smelly  place  for  all  that.) 
Arrived  Taranto  about  9,  in  moonlight. 

Friday^  February  22nd;  6  p,m.  In  a  tent;  rest  camp. 
Walked  along  the  harbour  after  lunch  in  glaring  sun¬ 
shine  and  shrewd  wind.  Blue  water;  rusty  parched 
hills  away  on  the  other  side.  Towns  far  away  like 
heaps  of  white  stones.  Glad  of  my  good  field-glasses, 

I  sat  on  a  rock  and  listened  to  the  slapping  gurgle  of 
the  water,  (clear  as  glass),  while  the  other  three 
straddled  along  the  path,  swinging  their  sticks  and 
looking  rather  out  of  place  without  a  pier.  This  jour¬ 
ney  will  always  come  back  to  me  when  I  think  of  an 
absurd  song  which  everyone  sings,  hums, '  whistles, 
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and  shouts  incessantly.  u 

wipe  the  tear,  baby  dear  cry-ee; 

There  is  something^  bh^lwn 

Marshall’s  gooddrumoured 

somehow!  suits  him 

Slept  in  the  train  again  last  m'o-tit  i 
station  platform— and  had  mv^A 
It  on  my  box-table  near  the^ind^^^ 
only  to  put  his  hand  in  )  Inrn  ’  *^^^fhad 
round  mf  neck,  but  TosW  was 

serious.  All  sorts  of  officers  here-mF^^^^  u 
home  on  leave.  Not  manv  i'nt<=.!]-  way 

(The  doctors  look  different  frnm^tF  Paces, 

with  wise,  kind  faces.)  The  Su^^  f 

poker  in  the  mess  all  the  tinfe  Pjaying 

majors,  Australians,  flyin^-men  Jj  co  onels, 

a.  piano  m  the  concert  marquee  behind  our  tent 

wnere  a  tew  lights  made  a  zany-show  of  leanintr 
shadows  and  swaying  whiteness.  On  the  stage  (locked 
t  fiorn  behind)  a  group  was  rehearsing.  A  bi?  man 
was  doing  a  bit  of  gag  before  stepping  bfck  tw?p^e^ 
to  begin  his  song.  “Give  ’em  a  Wt  of  Fred  Emney  f” 

iTcSt  and'  d??^"^’  ^  man  jumped  into  ffie 

Hebrewlenl  P^f  ^ring-chin  out  and  curved 

He^brew  beak  coming  down  to  a  thin-lipped  mouth 

Another  little  Jew  whispered  to  me  (I  was  now 
inside  the  tent)  “That’s  Sid  Whelan-the  other’s 
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his  ^  brother  Albert” — evidently  expecting  me  to  be 
thrilled.  They  must  have  been  well-known  comedians. 
(All  of  them  belong  to  the  Jewish  Battalion^  which  is 
awaiting  embarkation  here.) 

Rumour  in  the  mess  to-night  that  'Jericho  has 
fallen”. 

February  24th,  Am  now  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  boat 
Kashgar.  Lying  in  my  bunk  alone  with  Conracfs 
Chance  and  feeling  all  the  better  for  bein^  comfort¬ 
able.  Across  the  cabin  steals  a  patch  of  dusty  evening 
sunshine.  Feet  pace  the  deck  above;  cabin  doors  slam 
down  below.  The  swish  of  the  sea  and  the  drone  of  a 
gusty  breeze;  and  me  in  the  middle  of  the  longest 
journey  of  my  life.  Boat  still  in  harbour. 

February  26th.  7  a.m.  Feeling  much  better  this  morn- 
ing  after  headache  and  feverishness  since  Sunday 
night.  Boat  got  under  way  yesterday  afternoon  and 
has  since  been  ploughing  the  smooth  Mediterranean 
— ^very  well-behaved  voyage  so  far.  When  going  on 
deck  for  boat-drill,  officers  sing  "Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee”.  Canh  say  IVe  observed  anything  interesting 
so  far.  The  sea  is  rather  like  a  Royal  Academy  picture 
and  the  officer-conversations  dull  beyond  description. 
I  don’t  feel  much  sympathy  for  them.  (Tve  felt  pretty 
rotten,  though,  since  Sunday.)  But  they  seem  so  self- 
satisfied,  with  their  card-playing  and  singing  "Chu- 
Chin-Chow”,  etc.  Outside  the  saloon  door  one  passes 
from  cheap  cigarette  smoke  to  what  Conrad  calls 
'the  brilliant  evidence  of  the  awful  loneliness  of  the 
hopeless  obscure  insignificance  of  our  globe  lost  in  the 
splendid  revelation  of  a  glittering  soulless  universe”. 
(A  bit  over- written  surely!  Must  avoid  that  sort  of 
thing  myself.) 

The  Gulf  of  Taranto  was  a  level  steel-blue  plain. 
Low  on  the  horizon,  the  mountainous  coast  was  like 
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a  soft  rain-cloud  on  the  o 
of  hills  extending  to  dim  ra  receding  line 

merged  themselves  in  tlS  which 

TI,is°was  the  lasU  saw 

of  the  ship  it  was  already  Saht  ^th''a  f 'S'"^ 

dancing  on  the  waves.  ^  ^  ^ 

evSng.'^BurfrSly^iSfs/^  S”  to'^be” 

serious.  ^  so  bloody 

StStS/?at]StV“' 

A  cle^,  gentle-colouied  afternoon:  blue  sea- 
creainy  bnck-red  terra-eotta,  and  grey  city 
and  docks  ™th  drfting  smoke  and%hickete  rfSls 

elleerfuttd  b”nt°''”®‘‘^®' 

Btitish  ofiicem  watch  it  ali  for  a  while  noncha 

Aan’'ti^ SSSrl"'"."*'  ^ 

Shall  I  find  anything  tremendous  and  heroic  out 
here,  I  wonder.  Troops  m  a  warm-climate  sideshow. 
Urbane  compared  with  France.  Rather  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  this  dock  with  its  glassy  dark  water 
and  niild  night  air;  stars,  gold  moon,  dark  ships, 
quiet  lights,  and  sound  of  soldiers  singing — safe  in 
port  once  more.  &  s 

Mar  A  s.  Left  Alexandria  10.30  last  night.  Arrived 
Base^Gamp,  Kantara,  10  this  morning.  Bought  a 
watch  in  Alexandria.  It  is  hexagonal  and  was  very 
expensive.  If  anything  like  the  face  of  the  dago  who 
sold  it  to  me,  it  will  let  me  down  badlv  as  regards 
time-keeping. 

Same  day.  (No.  I.  Base  Depot.)  Lying  in  tent.  Valise 
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spread  on  sand.  Glare  of  sunshine  outside.  Splitting 
headache  (inside). 

Sounds.  Thrumming  of  piano  in  officers’  mess~not 
quite  out  of  earshot. 

Lorries  rumbling  along  road  fifty  yards  away 
Troops  marching  and  whistling.  Bagpipes— a  long 
way  off.  (So  is  Scotland.)  Egyptian  labourers  go  past 
singing  a  monotonous  chorus,  which  seems  to  o-o  up 
into  the  light,  somehow.  ^  ^ 

Officers’  Mess;  analysis.DTiinks-,  drinks.  Writing  some 
letters.^  Someone  says  “Only  one  mail  in  the  last  three 
weeks.”'  Bored  men  reading  stale  Bystanders  and  other 
illustrated  papers.  Amy  Woodforde  Finden’s  oriental 
popularities  being pot-pourri’d  on  the  tin-kettle  piano 
Otherwise  ante-room  quite  cool  and  pleasant.  Slini 
grey  birds  chirping  in  the  roof.  Onions  for  lunch.  Why 
put  that  down,  I  wonder?  .  .  .  Wounded  officer  back 
irom  hospital  said  to  me  '^They  bung  you  back  quick 
enough  nowadays.  I  can  hardly  walk!” 

This  morning.  Suez  Canal  from  train.  Garden  at 
Ismafia  a  bit  of  blossom  and  greenery  among  sandy 
wastes.  Waiting  at  Canal  bridge  for  two  big  ships  to 
P  by  Talked  to  two  Irish  officers  in  the  train.  One 
knew  Ledwidge  the  poet,  and  said  “he  could  imitate 
birds  and  call  them  to  him”— a  tiny  glimpse  of  “real 
nie  in  this  desert  of  officer  mentality.  Am  feeling  ill 
and  keep  on  coughing.  "■ 

^  March  4  Marshall  and  I  posted  to  25th  Battalion 
to-day.  Moved  across  to  Yeomanry  Base  Camp  (half 
a  imnute  s  walk!)  .  Another  day  of  arid  sunshine  and 
yter  blankness.  The  sand  and  the  tents  and  the 
taces— all  seem  meaningless.  Just  a  crowd  of  people 
miling  tune.  Time  wasted  in  waste  places.  People  go 
up  to  the  Line  almost  gladly,  feeling  that  there’s  some 
purpose  in  life  after  all.  Those  who  remain  here 
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scheme  to  get  leave;  and  havlne  eot  it  T  < 
off  to  Cairo,  Port  Said  or  IsmaUa 

money  on  eating  and  drinking  and  being  bored  One 
hears  a  certain  amount  of  “war  qKot.”  k  . 

but  it  hasn’t  the  haggard  intensity  of  kVeSnSom 
war-shop.  The  whole  place  has  the  empty  dearnes 
of  a  movmg-picture.  Movements  of  men  Ld  S 
tions  against  a  background  of  soulless  drought  The 
scene  is  ^rawn  with  unlovely  distinctness.  Everv  liv 
mg  soul  IS  here  against  his  will.  And  when  the  £ 
ends  the  whole  thing  will  vanish  and  the  sand  wil 
blot  out  all  traces  of  the  men  who  came  here. 

Along  the  main  road  that  runs  through  the  camn 
parties  of  Turkish  prisoners  march,  straggling Tnd 
hopeless-s  aves  of  war,  guarded  by  a  &  frithh 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  They  too  are  killing 
time.  One  of  them  was  shot  last  week,  for  striking 
an  officer.  & 

Marc/i  8  Went  to  Port  Said  for  the  dav  with  Mar- 
shall.  A  dreary  place;  but  it  takes  more  than  Port 
Said  to  depress  M.  Bought  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace 
and  Scott’s  (“Everyman”  editions  were  all 

they  had.)  Funny  books  to  buy  at  Port  Said  of  all 
places  in  the  world.  Seems  funny  to  me,  anyhow.  Sort 
of  thing  that  would  amuse  Rivers. 


Watching  sunset  waves  foaming  and  coming  in 
rather  grandly  with  a  breeze  blowing  across  from 
Asia  Minor  (rather  nice  idea,  that),  I  thought  of 
Rivers— I  don^t  quite  know  why^^ 

Thinking  of  him  always  helps.  .  ,  .  Port  Said 
also  provided  me  with  a  dozen  wire  pipe-cleaners 
at  a  penny  each.  Marshall  quite  indignant  at  such 
profiteering.  ‘‘No  one  here  except  swindlers”  he 
said.' 

March  lo.  Left  Kantara  yesterday  evening,  Thir- 
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teen  officers,  in  a  cattle  truck.  Got  to  Gaza  after  being 
bumped  and  rattled  for  tvv^elve  hours. 

March  ii.  Reached  Railhead  (Ludd)  at  2.30  p.m. 
Olive  trees  and  almond'  orchards.  Fine  hills  inlandj 
not  unlike  Scotland.  Last  night  we  went  through  flat 
sandy  places.  About  daybreak  the  country  began  to 
be  green.  Tents  among  crops  and  trees  all  the  way  up 
from  Gaza.  Weather  warm  and  pleasant,  with  clouds. 
Thousands  of  camels  in  one  camp.  A  few  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  pictures  of  people  and  villages.  Inliabitants 
seem  to  live  by  selling  enormous  oranges  to  the  troops 
on  the  train. 

March  12.  Just  off  to  Jerusalem,  after  sleeping  in 
tent  at  rest  camp  about  a  mile  from  Ludd  Station. 
Self  and  M.  dined  in  Canteen  tent.  Talked  to  Moun¬ 
tain-Battery  Major  who’d  ridden  down  from:  Bethle¬ 
hem.  ''Don’t  go  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemanef  ’  he 
said.  "It’s  the  duddest  show  I’ve  ever  seen!” 

First  night  in  Palestine  quite  pleasant,  anyhow. 
Looked  out  last  thing  at  calm  stars  and  clouds  and 
quiet  candle-glow  of  bell-tents  among  olive:  trees. 
Large  black-headed  tits  among  cactuses.  Also  a  sort 
of  small  rook  (made  same  noise  as  a  rook,  anyway). 
Rain  in  the  night.  Then  sunshine,  and  larks  singing. 
Soft  warm  air,  like  English  summer.  Early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  rumble  of  gun-fire  miles  away,  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Nothing  grim  about  this  Front  so  far.  France 
was  grim,  even  at  Rouen. 

Same  day,  Ramallah.  Started  at  9.30.  (Twelve  officers 
and  baggage  in  a  lorry.)  Reached  74th  Division  H.Q^. 
at  4.30.  The  road  climbed  and  twisted  among  the 
hills,  which  are  wild  and  desolate,  strewn  with  rocks 
and  stones  like  thousands  of  sheep.  Tractors  going  up 
with  six-inch  howitzers.  Ambulances  coming  down. 
Leaving  Ludd  we  passed  a  long  procession  of  grey 
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donkeys  loaded  with  e  , 

first  halt  (Latron,  at  the  foot  nf  tr, 

my  food  in  a  ruined  garden  ^  munched 

ing  and  strange  notefo7i”dr«^  dT’ 

About  2.30  we  enterer!  tI  ’  T  ^  flowers  out. 
looking  place.  Went  straihrth?'^,‘o?°*  ^ 
region  of  desolate  looking\i]Is^M/\^n^°  another 
that  he  wished  he’d  bro'uo-ht  f.^^j^flall  remarked 
him  now.  Ramallah  is  8  ®^ble  with 

on  the  toll  of  a  hill  Tat^  h  Jerusalem, 

Divisional  H.O .  a  larve  hmis  V®  months  ago. 
Weather  cold,  grev,  and  rainv^Y 
Hms  faint  pm'ple:’strangT£edt°"^^ 
inhabitants  in  the  narrow  viMle, tv  *  ^  ™  soldiers  and 
of  the  Hebrews  ve™3Lme  r"  “Y  Y' 
ravines  all  around  sad  and  eil  ’  ?^ens  and 

hottry  in  the  Iwihght  Nrsi 
muddy  road  I  stoppri  and 
seen  since  I  was  in  the  Yeomanry^  no™^"^  ^ 
attached  to  Divn.  H.Q  When  I  sergeant 

.ihr„ 

aoSafdmSL7„’lt!„°I^^^ 

nearly  an  hour  talking  to  a  private  rMfod?  "" 
ment)  while  it  rained  Told 

pars  in  Ameriea  „i.t  JrS  Zt‘ 

from  the  vilkge"!  WithThrStter  wSfh 

Jo  wed  itself  as  much  nicer  than  it  had  looked'frSn'a 

distance.  Along  the  stony  terraces  there  are  innumer- 
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able  wild  flowers.  Red  anemones,  cyclamen  anH 

ahft  but  companion¬ 

able.  Birds  came  down  there  to  drink.  Sitting  on  a 

stone  I  wa  ched  2  men  and  2  women  (Arabs)  driving 
s<^me  small  black  and  white  cattle  and  two  donkeys 
along  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  cattle  turned 
and  looked  at  me  and  their  owners  shouted  greeting 
I  waved  back  and  shouted  “Cheeroh!”  The  cattfe’ 
bells  sounded  just  right.  Back  in  the  village  loSet 
imbers,  camel-columns,  etc.  coming  and  |omg  and 

fS  a'feK®  “■  “  if  W 

March  14.  Marshall  and  I  walked  up  to  Divisional 
^  Depot,  about  six  miles.  Then  on  to  25th  Bat- 
lahon,  another  three  miles  through  the  usual  wilH 
h.11.  where  the  DWsion  have  been  advanoTg  aSv 
Fine  day. ^Got  there  about  four  o’clock.  They  are 
bivouacked  on  a  hillside,  along  rocky  terraces ^The 
Colonel  greeted  us  genially.  H^e  is  aVeal  h4  1 
(Something  to  live  up  to!)  I  must  now  pull  myself 
together  and  try  to  be  a  keen  young  oAicct 
evidently  thinks  me  efficient,  owing  to  my  M  G  and 
torvice  in  lAance.  Am  second  in  command  of  “G” 

E°tet;e  r  ■ 

wo^Jg  « 

March.7.  Heavy  rain  the  last  two  days.^Am  s^ng 
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in  this  canvas  shelter  with  my  one  candle.  Men’s 
voices  sing  and  talk  gruffly  in  the  bivouacs  below. 
Some  are  singing  hymns.  (It  is  Sunday  evening.)  Two 
(B  Company)  officers  here.  One  an  Oxford  man 
(Magdalen);  about  25;  gentle  and  diffident;  reads 
good  books;  not  a  strong  character;  I  imagine  him 
repeating  Kipling’s  poem  “If”  to  himself  and  hoping 
to  be  a  better  man  for  it.  The  other  is  an  ex-com¬ 
mercial  tsaveller  from  Welshpool;  aged  35,  with  a 
broken  nose  and  a  slight  stammer.  A  considerable 
character;  very  gari'ulous  and  amusing. 

March  23.  Battalion  moved  3  miles  down  the  Nablus 
road  to  new  camp  (on  terraces  among  fig  trees) .  Hot 
day.  Thousands  of  small  purple  iris  out. 

March  26.  Seem  to  be  getting  on  all  right.  Very 
easy  life,  mending  roads. 

The  Battalion  Doctor  has  made  all  the  difference 
to  me  lately  (mentally).  Different  species  from  the 
other  officers.  Lean,  grimy  and  brown,  he  goes  grub¬ 
bing  up  roots  on  the  hills;  knows  every  bird;  rather 
like  a  bird  himself.  Before  the  war  used  to  cruise 
about  on  rivers  and  canals  and  remote  streams  study¬ 
ing  wild  life.  Eyes  like  brown  pools;  scrubby  mous¬ 
tache;  foul  pipe;  voice  somehow  suggests  brown  water 
flowing.  Feels  kind  about  animals  (instead  of  shoot¬ 
ing  them) . 

Am  learning  about  birds  from  him.  Went  out  yes¬ 
terday  and  was  shown  Critchmar’s  Bunting,  Nubian 
Shrike,  Syrian  Jay,  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Redstart, 
Arabian  Wheatear,  Goldfinch,  and  Blackcap.  Also 
a  Kestrel  and  some  Egyptian  Vultures.  Can’t  think 
what  I  should  do  without  the  Doctor! 

March  28,  Late  afternoon.  Quiet  and^  warm.  Frogs 
croaking  in  the  wet  ground  up  the  wadi.  Small  thorn 
trees  make  clumps  of  young  green  up  the  terraces, 
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At  the  end  of  the  wadi  there  is  a  water  spring;  small 
rills  sing  their  way  down  among  the  stones  and  over 
slabs  of  rock.  Pippits  and  wheatears  flit  and  chirp 
among  the  bushes,  perch  on  rocks,  or  are  busy  in  the 
olive  branches.  On  my  way  home  from  a  walk,  a 
gazelle  got  up  and  fled  uphill  among  the  boulders- 
stood  quite  still  about  500  yards  away,  watching  me. 
Then  trotted  quietly  away.  A  free  creature. 

Evening.  Warm  dusk.  The  hills  looming  fdark  and 
solemn  all  around.  Here  and  there  a  single  dark  tree 
on  the  skyline.  The  moon  comes  up  hazy  and  clouded 
with  silver-grey  drifts.  A  warm  wind  blows  across  the 
darkening  heights.  Below  me,  the  camp  is  a  shrouded 
glitter  of  tiny  lights  scattered  on  the  dusk.  Sounds  of 
voices  and  rattling  wheels  which  come  far-oflF  and 
clear,  small  sounds  of  life  in  the  vast  silence  of  the 
night  and  the  hills.  Then  an  eerie  yelping,  suddenly 
breaking  off  again.  Must  have  been  jackals. 

I  look  down  on  the  dim  olive-trees  where  the  tei'- 
races  wind  and  climb— wild  labyrinthine  gardens. 
Huge  headstones,  slabs,  and  crags  glimmer  anciently 
in  the  clouded  moonlight,  like  the  tombs  of  giants, 
heaved  and  tilted  sideways.  Some  are  like  enormous 
well-heads;  others  are  cleft  and  piled  to  form  narrow 
caves.  Ghosts  might  inhabit  them.  But  they  are  older 
than  men,  older  than  wars.  They  are  as  man  first 
found  them.  Now  they  are  ramparts  of  rock  tufted 
with  flowers,  tangled  with  clematis  and  honeysuckle 
and  briar.  Thus  I  describe  my  sense  of  peace  and 
fi  eedom.  And  as  I  finish  w'riting,  someone  comes  ex¬ 
citedly  into  the  tent  with  the  latest  news  from  France. 

The  bulletins  are  getting  steadily  worse.  Names 
which  mean  nothing  to  the  others  make  me  aware 
that  the  Germans  have  recaptured  all  the  ground 
gained  in  the  Somme  battles. 
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March  31.  [Easter  Sunday.)  Out  all  the  afternoon 
with  the  Doc.  Rain  came  on  and  blotted  the  land¬ 
scape.  (We  were  on  a  hill  from  which  the  Mountains 
of  Moab  are  visible  on  a  clear  day— rather  like  a  herd 
of  elephants,  they  look.) 

In  a  ruined  tower  in  a  vineyard  we  smoked  our 
pipes  by  a  blazing  fire  of  dry  olive  branches.  He 
makes  most  of  the  other  officers  seem  purblind,  men¬ 
tally.  Says  very  little  about  them,  and  regards  them 
with  tolerant  and  good-humoured  detachment.  He 
spotted  at  once  what  a  good  chap  Marshall  is;  but 
Marshall  is  being  transferred  to  another  Battalion 
with  which  he  has  some  previous  connection.  He  will 
probably  be  happier  there;  but  I  shall  miss  him. 

When  Fm  alone  in  the  tent  I  feel  a  bit  heavy- 
hearted  about  the  news  from  France,  which  gets  more 
ominous  every  clay  though  no  one  else  seems  to  be 
worrying  much.  I  read  War  and  Peace  of  an  evening; 
a  grand  and  consoling  book— a  huge  panorama  of 
life  and  suffering  humankind  which  makes  the  present 
troulfic's  easit'r  to  endure  and  the  loneliness  of  death  a 
little  thing.  1  keep  my  books  in  a  Turldsh  bomb-box 
which  my  servant  found  for  me.  It  just  holds  them 
nicely  and  the  transport  officer  will  be  told  that  it 
contains  “messing  utensils”.  I  should  be  in  the  soup 
without  something  to  read! 

April  '-}.  Q  a.m.  Alone  with  my  notebook  on  a  thyme- 
scented  terrace  close  to  the  camp,  with  the  sun  warm¬ 
ing  my  face  and  large  white  clouds  moving  slowly 
acro.ss  the  Itluc.  Rees  and  flies  drone  peacefully  about 
the  grey  rocks;  butterflies  ramble  and  settle  on  thick 
white  clover  where  a  few  late  scarlet  anemones  still 
make  a  spot  of  colour.  People  tell  me  that  the  climate 
of  Judea  gets  bad  later  on,  but  it  is  like  Paradise  now. 
A  little  way  off  an  Orphean  Warbler  sings  delight- 
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fully  from  a  thorn  bush,  producing  the  most  liquid 
and  delicate  fantasia  anyone  could  ask  for.  Old  vines 
are  half  hidden  by  the  spring  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass.  A  tiny  fly-catcher  perches  six  feet  away  on  a 
bush,  and  a  redstart  preens  himself  nearby.  Files  of 
camels  plod  along  the  road  far  below,  and  limber- 
wheels  crush  the  stones  as  they  clatter  along.  (Eight 
mules  to  each  limber.)  Fig  trees  have  a  few  youncr 
leaves.  Clematis  is  over;  wild  roses  are  begmning,  on 
big  bushes.^  Down  the  hill  some  gunners  are  busy 
around  their  sixty-pounders,  turning  some  sort  of 
wheel  with  a  rattling  noise.  I  watch  their  tiny  ai'ms 
working  like  piston-rods.  Then  the  unmechanical 
warbler  begins  again  with  a  low  liquid  phrase,  and 
a  pair  of  buntings  flutter  on  to  a  crab-apple  tree  near 
the  ledge  of  rock  where  Fm  sitting. 

_  Then  a  whistle  blows  down  by  the  battery;  a  motor 
bike  goes  along  the  rough  road;  machine-gun  fire  taps 
and  echoes  to  crashings  away  among  the  hills — prob¬ 
ably  only  practice-firing.  It  is  a  heavenly  morning 
and  a  heavenly  place.  The  war  is  quite  subsidiary  to 
the  laridscape;  not  a  sprawling  destructive  monster 
like  it  is  in  France.  Am  now  second-in-command  of 
A  Company.  (C  Company  commander  is  back  from 
leave.) 

April  4.  A  hot  cloudless  day.  Saw  a  lot  of  griffon 
vultures;  also  a  flock  of  what  the  Doc.  says  must  have 
been  black  storks,  moving  steadily  northward — rather 
like  aeroplanes.  Wonder  where  they  were  making  for. 

Everyone  has  quite  decided  that  we  are  going  to 
France.  Probably  untrue. 

^  These  hills  are  more  lovely  every  day  with  every¬ 
thing  bursting  into  flower  and  leaf.  We  move  down 
to  Ludd  on  Sunday.  I  don’t  want  to  leave  these  hills. 

Perhaps  we  shall  return.  I  wonder  how  I  should 
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stand  another  dose  of  France.  Funny  to  think  that  I 
tried  to  get  sent  there  in  January. 

April  5.  Last  night  after  dinner  (we  all  have  it 
together  in  a  big  Mess  Tent)  there  was  an  episode 
which  is  worth  recording.  The  Colonel  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  have  a  selling  sweep  on  where 
we  are  going  to”.  The  procedure  for  a  “selling  sweep” 
was  unknown  to  me,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
notion  that  it  was  rather  a  dashing  affair  to  take  part 
in.  We  all  sat  round  the  table  and  the  C.O.  acted  as 
auctioneer.  First  of  all  everyone  took  a  ticket,  and 
then  there  w^as  a  “draw”  and  the  lucky  ones  drew  a 
bit  of  paper  with  a  word  on  it.  (France,  Salonika, 
Mesopotamia,  Italy,  Palestine,  Ireland,  Submarined 
and  Home  were  the  words.)  The  whole  thing  put  my 
back  up  properly  and  the  C.O.  looked  none  too 
pleased  when  I  declined  to  take  a  ticket.  (Now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  must  have  been  the  first  time 
I’ve  been  really  annoyed  since  I  left  England!)  The 
auction  then  started,  and  I  must  say  he  did  it  in  a 
most  lifelike  manner,  with  appropriate  witticisms 
delivered  in  flashy  style.  Most  of  the  junior  officers 
have  no  money  except  their  pay,  but  they  felt  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  bid,  either  through  a  syco¬ 
phantic  desire  to  please,  or  because  they  dared  not 
refuse.  France  fetched  ;^i5;  Home  £14.]  and  Pales¬ 
tine  £20.  When  he  put  up  Submarined  there  was  a 
pause,  and  then  I  bid  ten  pounds  for  it  (which  was 
my  one  bid  during  the  auction).  There  was  no  ad¬ 
vance  on  this  and  it  became  my  exasperating  pro¬ 
perty.  At  the  end  there  was  ^^94  in  the  pool,  and 
France  had  been  bought  by  Major  Evans  (Second- 
in-Command)  who  had  also  drawn  it.  (Being  a 
thoroughly  decent  man  he  will  probably  pay  back 
all  the  money  spent  by  those  who  can’t  afford  it.) 
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Behind  it  one  felt  that  they  all  dreaded  going  to  the 
Western  Front  and  would  have  paid  anything  to  stay 
in  Palestine. 

It  was  a  sort  of  raffish  attempt  to  turn  the  whole 
thing  into  a  joke  and  a  “smart  Yeomanry  Regiment” 
gamble.  Everyone  knows  now  that  we  are  going  to 
France.  All  maps  were  handed  in  to-day  and  hot- 
weather  kit  cancelled.  The  M.O.  evidently  felt  as  I 
did,  for  he  went  quietly  out  before  cthe  show 
began. 

April  7.  {Sunday.)  6.4^^  a.m.  A  quiet  warm  morning; 
clouds  low  on  the  hilltops  and  the  sun  shining 
through.  Blue  smoke  rises  from  the  incinerators  of 
our  camp  and  the  one  on  the  far  side  of  the  Nablus 
road.  Everyone  busy  clearing  up  among  the  fig  trees 
which  are  now  misty  green.  To-day  we  begin  our 
45-mile  march  down  to  Ludd.  It  is  also  the  first  day 
of  our  journey  to  France,  or  wherever  it  is  we  are 
going  to.  _  _ 

These  war  diaries  of  mine  contain  many  a  note 
scribbled  in  that  hour  of  departure  when  the  men 
are  loading  limbers  or  putting  on  their  packs  and 
everyone  is_  in  a  fuss,  except  perhaps  the  present 
writer,  who  invariably  slopes  off  to  some  secluded  spot 
outside  the  camp  or  village.  From  there  he  hears  the 
rioise  of  bustling  preparation— high  shouts,  clatter  of 
tins,  sounds  of  hurrying  feet,  “come  on;  fall  in,  head¬ 
quarters”;  and  so  on. 

_  Birds  ^whistle  and  pipe  small  in  the  still  morning 
air,  flitting  among  the  clematis  and  broom,  alighting 
on  fig  branches  or  bright  green  thorn  bushes.  The 
hillside  feels  more  like  a  garden  than  ever  before — 
an  everlasting  garden  just  outside  the  temporary 
habitations  of  men.  In  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  trudg¬ 
ing  along  behind  the  column  with  a  lot  of  baggage 
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mules,  trudging  away  from  Arcadia,  with  not  much 
more  liberty  than  a  mule  myself. 

April  8.  7  p.m.  In  my  bivouac  on  a  hillside  near 
Suffa,  after  two  days’  marching.  (About  ten  miles 
each  day.)  This  morning  we  started  from  a  point  near 
Ramallah,  over  3000  feet  up.  The  early  morning  sky 
was  clear;  low  grey  banks  of  clouds  like  snow  moun¬ 
tains  above  the  hills  toward  the  sea.  Up  at  5.15  and 
away  by  7,.40.  Reached  here  1.30.  Passed  General 
Allenby  on  the  way.  Hot  sun  and  a  breeze  from  the 
sea.  Pink  and  white  rock  roses  along  the  wadis.  From 
this  hill  I  can  see  a  city  of  tiny  lights  below  and  on 
the  opposite  slope,  where  the  rest  of  the  Brigade  are 
camped.  Stars  overhead  and  sound  of  men’s  voices 
singing  and  chattering:  they  seem  contented  with 
their  lot.  Away  in  the  twilight  jackals  howl,  and  some 
night  bird  calls. 

My  bivouac  is  pitched  in  a  tangle  of  large  yellow 
daisies.  (My  servant  is  a  marvel;  very  quiet  man  who 
never  forgets  anything.)  A  mule  brays  among  the 
murmur  of  men’s  voices  (probably  saying  what  it 
thinks  about  the  war).  We  are  almost  in  the  plains 
again,  at  the  foot  of  the  grey  stony  hills.  Horrid  smell 
of  dead  camels  in  places  along  the  road  this  morning. 
Saw  a  Syrian  Pied  Woodpecker  this  evening.  Grey 
with  scarlet  head  and  tail.  Also  a  White  Stork  and  a 
Hoopoe.  (Doc.  pointed  out  all  three;  my  eyes  would 
be  useless  without  his  help.) 

Later.  Reading  Hardy’s  Like  going  into 

a  cool  parlour  with  green  reflections  on  wall  and 
ceiling — after  the  dust  and  sweat  of  marching. 

April  g.  10.45  a.rn.  Latron.  (Exactly  four  weeks  ago 
I  was  here  on  my  way  up.)  Started  6.45  this  morning. 
Clear  dawn;  its  cool  stillness  became  very  hot  by  8. 
Got  here  10.  Camp  is  on  a  bare  sweltering  slope  near 
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the  dusty  main  road  with  droning  lorries  and  files  of 
pack  animals  passing.  Low,  rolling  country,  rather 
brown  and  treeless;  mostly  vines  and  corn.  The  sea, 
hazy  and  distant,  shown  by  a  line  of  sand-hills.  After 
seeing  the  Company  settled  down  I  have  escaped  to 
the  shadow  of  a  thin  belt  of  small  fir  trees.  Tents, 
camps,  and  horse-lines  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  but  the  place  is  cool  and  green,  drowsy 
with  the  hum  of  insects  and  the  midday  ghirping  of 
a  few  sparrows  and  crested  larks.  Out  in  the  vine- 
field,  brimstone  yellow  with  weeds,  some  Latronians 
are  hoeing  busily,  thereby  increasing  my  enjoyment 
of  sitting  still.  Dull  march  to-day.  Ten  yards  away  a 
patriarchal  person  is  sitting  under  a  tree,  regarding 
me  gravely  and  evidently  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
According  to  Old  Testament  topography  we  are  now 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  I  can  best  describe  this  old 
gent  by  saying  that  I  think  he  looks  exactly  like  what 
I  think  Dan  ought  to  have  looked  like.  After  a  while 
a  welcome  breeze  comes  from  the  sea,  swaying  the  firs 
to  an  ocean  murmur.  Then  a  bird  (possibly  a  bulbul) 
gives  us— me  and  Dan — a  charming  flute  solo.  Dan 
dozes,  and  so  shall  L 

Evening.  Out  after  tea,  I  found  a  charming  garden 
beside  a  clear  quick-flowing  stream  with  willows  and 
tall  reeds.  The  garden  belongs  to  a  French  monastery. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas  growing.  Also  some 
small  apple-like  fruit  with  large  seeds  in  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  dumb-show  conversation,  I  asked  the  Arab- 
looking  gardener  what  these  were  and  he  said  they 
were  “askadinias”  (which  sounds  like  some  sort  of 
joke). 

Came  home  wading  through  huge  golden  daisies 
among  cactus-like  hedges. 

April  10.  Up  at  3.30.  Started  5.30,  Reached  camp- 
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ing  ground  at  Ludd  about  noon.  Clear  dawn  with 
larks  singing;  large  morning  star  and  thin  slice  of 
moon  above  dim  blue  hills.  Firefly  lights  of  camp 
below. 

Starting  off  like  that  in  the  grey-green  morning  is 
delicious.  One  feels  so  fresh,  with  one’s  long  shadow 
swaying  on,  and  for  the  first  two  hours  the  country  is 
green  and  pleasant.  After  Ramleh  (a  white  town  with 
olives  and^fruit  trees  and  full  of  British)  it  was  very 
hot  and  the  road  terribly  dusty.  No  shadow  at  all  now 
and  one  ached  all  over  and  felt  footsore— marching 
between  cactus-hedges  with  motors  passing  all  the 
time  and  clouds  of  dust.  At  lunch  the  C.O.  told  a 
story  about  some  friend  of  his  who  was  in  charge  of 
a  camp  of  Turkish  prisoners;  they  gave  trouble,  so 
he  turned  a  machine-gun  on  them  and  killed  a  lot. 
This  was  received  with  sycophantic  ha-ha’s  from  the 
captains.  Queer  man,  his  lordship. 

Mote.  Sensations  of  a  private  on  the  march.  Left,  left; 
left-right,  left,  no  paces  to  the  minute.  Monotonous 
rhythm  of  marching  beats  in  his  brain.  The  column 
moves  heavily  on;  dust  hangs  over  it;  dust  and  the 
glaring  discomfort  of  the  sky.  Going  up  a  hill  the 
round  steel  helmets  sway  from  side  to  side  with  the 
lurch  of  heavily-laden  shoulders.  Vans  and  lorries 
drone  and  grind  and  blunder  along  the  road;  cactus- 
hedges  are  caked  with  dust.  The  column  passes  some 
Tui'kish  prisoners  in  dingy  dark  uniform  and  red  fez, 
guarded  by  Highlanders.  “Make  the  — — s  work, 
Jock!”  someone  shouts  from  the  ranks.  .  .  .  Through 
the  sweat-soaked  exhaustion  that  weighs  him  down, 
he  sees  and  hears  these  things;  his  shoulders  are  a  dull 
ache;  his  feet  burn  hot  and  clumsy  with  fatigue;  his 
eyes  are  tormented  by  the  white  glare  of  the  airless 
road.  Men  in  front,  men  behind;  no  escape.  “Fall  out 
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on  the  right  of  the  road”.  .  .  .  He  collapses  into  a  dry 
ditch  until  the  whistle  blows  again. 

Evening.  April  12.  Kantara.  Left  camp  i  p.m.  yester¬ 
day  with  advance  party.  Very  hot;  scent  of  orange 
blossom.  Train  left  Ludd  about  5  and  reached  Kan¬ 
tara  at  9  this  morning.  When  I  left  here  a  month  ago 
I  hoped  I’d  seen  the  last  of  it  for  a  long  time!  Felt 
horribly  tired  yesterday  and  wasn’t  much  improved 
by  sixteen  hours  of  jolting  and  excruciat^g  noise  of 
railway  truck. 

Every  time  I  woke  up  my  face  was  thick  with  sand 
and  grime  from  the  engine.  But  it  was  warm,  and  I 
had  my  valise. 

It  feels  positive  agony  to  leave  those  Palestine  hills. 
Here  I  sit,  in  a  flapping  tent  close  to  the  main  road 
through  the  camp.  Strong  wind,  and  sand  blowing 
everywhere.  Nearest  tree  God  knows  where!  Remain¬ 
der  of  Battalion  arrives  to-morrow  morning.  Our  party 
was  getting  tents  up  this  morning. 

After  one  o’clock  I  escaped  to  a  lake,  about  a  mile 
away  in  the  salt  mai'shes  where  nothing  grows.  It  was 
quite  solitary  except  for  an  aeroplane  overhead  and  a 
flock  of  flamingoes.  Kantara’s  tents  and  huts  were  a 
sand-coloured  blur  on  the  edge  of  the  hot  quivering- 
afternoon.  Blown  by  the  wind,  the  water  came  merrily 
in  wavelets.  I  had  a  bathe  in  the  shallow  salt  water 
with  deep  mud  below,  and  the  sun  and  wind  were 
quite  pleasant  as  I  ran  up  and  down— happy,  because 
there  wasn’t  a  soul  within  a  mile  of  me,  though  it  was 
a  dreary  sort  of  place  when  one  came  to  think  of  it. 
Miles  of  flat  sand;  dry  bushes  here  and  there,  but  noth- 
ing  green,  and  the  dried  mud  glistening  with  salt.  But 
thewater  was  blue-green;  and  theflamingoes  had  left  a 
few  feathers  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  before  they  flapped 
away  with  the  light  shining  through  their  rosy  wings. 
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April  15.  g  p.m.  Another  day  over  and  wasted.  End¬ 
less  small  tiresome  details  to  be  worried  through;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  exhaustion,  exasperation,  and 
utter  inability  to  think  clearly  .or  collect  any  thoughts 
worth  putting  dowui. 

Two  men,  going  on  leave  to  Cairo  to-morrow,  have 
just  been  into  my  tent  for  their  pay;  their  happy 
excited  faces  the  only  human  thing  worth  recording 
from  the  past  15  hours. 

April  week  at  Kantara  gone  by.  One  bad 

.  sandstorm.  Company  training  every  day  6.30-10  and 
in  afternoon.  Sand;  sunlight.  Haven’t  been  half  a 
mile  from  camp  all  the  time.  Last  Sunday  night  I 
took  a  party  down  to  get  their  clothes  and  blankets 
boiled.  Waited  2|  hours  for  the  boilers  to  be  disen¬ 
gaged,  and  then  100  stark  naked  men  stood  about 
for  an  hour  while  most  of  their  worldly  possessions 
were  stewed. 

The  little  Doc.  goes  away  to-morrow  to  join  the 
loth  Division  who  are  staying  in  Palestine.  I  shall 
miss  his  bird-lore  and  his  whimsical  companionship 
very  much. 

April  23.  Lying  in  my  little  bivouac  (a  new  idea 
which  enables  me  to  be  alone)  I  watch  dim  shapes 
going  along  the  dusty  white  road  in  blue  dusk  and 
clouded  moonlight.  As  they  pass  I  overhear  scraps 
of  their  talk.  Many  of  them  thick- voiced  and  full  of 
drink.  Others  flit  past  silently.  Confused  shouts  and 
laughter  from  the  men’s  tents  behind;  from  the  road 
the  sound  of  tramping  boots.  The  pallor  of  the  sand 
makes  the  sky  look  blue.  A  few  stars  are  visible, 
framed  in  the  triangle  of  my  door,  with  field-glasses 
and  haversack  slung  against  the  pole  in  the  middle. 
Sometimes  a  horse  goes  by,  or  a  rumbling  lorry.  So 
I  puff  my  pipe  and  watch  the  world,  ruminating  on 
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what  exists  within  the  narrow  bivouac  of  my  philo- 
sophy^  lit  by  the  single  lantern-candle  of  my  belief 
in  things  like  War  ard  Peace  and  The  Woodlanders, 

Since  last  year  I  seem  to  be  getting  outside  of  things 
a  bit  better.  Recognizing  the  futility  of  war  as  much 
as  ever,  I  dimly  realize  the  human  ^  weakness  which 
makes  it  possible.  For  I  spend  my  time  with  people 
who  are,  most  of  them,  too  indolent-minded  to  think 
for  themselves.  Selfishly,  I  long  for  escape  from  the 
burden  that  is  so  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  two 
or  three  years  ago.  But  the  patience  and  simple 
decency  which  I  find  in  the  ordinary  soldier,  these 
make  it  possible  to  go  on  somehow.  I  feel  sorry  for 
them — that’s  what  it  is. 

For  in  our  Division  considerably  more  than  half 
the  N.C.O.s  and  men  have  been  on  active  service 
without  leave  since  September  19155  when  they  went 
to  Gallipoli.  And  now,  as  a  nice  change  of  air,  they 
are  being  shipped  back  to  the  Western  Front  to  help 
check  the  new  German  offensives.  Obviously  they 
have  sound  reasons  for  feeling  a  bit  fed-up. 

‘^Of  course  they  have!  That  is  why  we  are  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  and  so  proud  of  them”  reply  the  people  at 
home.  What  else  do  they  get,  besides  this  vague  grati¬ 
tude?  Company  football  matches,  beer  in  the  can¬ 
teens,  and  one  mail  in  three  weeks. 

I  felt  all  this  very  strongly  a  few  evenings  ago  when 
a  Concert  Party  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  troops. 
It  wasn’t  much;  a  canvas  awning;  a  few  footlights; 
two  blue-chinned  actors  in  soft  felt  hats— one  of  them 
jangling  ragtime  tunes  on  a  worn-out  upright;  three 
women  in  short  silk  skirts  singing  the  old,  old,  soppy 
popular  songs;  and  all  five  of  them  doing  their  best 
with  their  little  repertoire. 

They  were  unconscious,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the 
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intense  impact  of  their  audience— that  dim  brown 
moonlit  mass  of  men.  Row  beyond  row,  I  watched 
those  soldiers,  listening  so  quietly,  chins  propped  on 
hands,  to  the  songs  which  epitomized  their  ‘‘Blighty 
hunger’’,  their  longing  for  the  gaiety  and  sentiment 
of  life. 

In  the  front  rows  were  half-lit  ruddy  faces  and 
glittering  eyes;  those  behind  sloped  into  dusk  and 
indistinctness,  with  here  and  there  the  glowing  spark 
of  a  cigarette.  And  at  the  back,  high  above  the  rest, 
a  few  figures  were  silhouetted  against  the  receding 
glimmer  of  the  desert.  And  beyond  that  was  the 
starry  sky.  It  was  as  though  these  civilians  were  play¬ 
ing  to  an  audience  of  the  dead  and  the  living— men 
and  ghosts  who  had  crowded  in  like  moths  to  a  lamp. 
One  by  one  they  had  stolen  back,  till  the  crowd 
seemed  limitlessly  extended.  And  there,  in  that  half- 
lit  oasis  of  Time,  they  listen  to  “Dixieland”  and  “It’s 
a  long,  long  trail”,  and  ‘T  hear  you  calling  me”.  But 
it  was  the  voice  of  life  that  “joined  in  the  chorus, 
boys”;  and  very  powerful  and  impressive  it  sounded. 
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Maj  I  St.  {S.S.  Malwa.  P.  &  0.  10,838  tons,  gter 
leaving  Alexandria  for  Marseilles.  Three  Battalions 
on  board;  also  Divisional  General,  four  Brigadiers, 
and  numerous  staff-ofEcers.  3300  “souls”  altogether 
not  counting  the  boat’s  crew.  Raft  accommodation 
for  about  1 000.  Six  other  boats  in  the  convoy,  escorted 
by  destroyers.) 

Scraps  of  conversation  float  up  from  the  saloon 
below  the  gallery  where  I  am  sitting.  “I  xnyself 
believe.  ...  I  think,  myself.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion 


is.  .  . 
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The  speaker  continues  to  enunciate  his  opinion 
in  a  rather  too  well-bred  voice.  The  War — always 
the  War — and  world  politics,  plus  a  few  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  supreme  importance,  are  being  discussed, 
quite  informally,  by  a  small  group  of  staff-officers! 
(I  know  it  is  unreasonable,  but  I  am  prejudiced 
against  staff-officers — they  are  so  damned  well 
dressed  and  superior!)  After  a  while  they  drift  away, 
and  their  superior  talk  is  superseded  by  ^  jingle  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons;  the  stewards  are  preparing 
the  long  tables  for  our  next  meal. 

S.S.  Malwa  (not  a  name  that  inspires  confidence 
— I  don’t  know  why),  cleaving  the  level  water  with 
a  perturbed  throbbing  vibration,  carries  us  steadily 
away  from  the  unheeding  warmth  and  mystery  of 
Egypt-  Leaving  nothing  behind  us,  we  are  bound 
for  the  heavily-rumoured  grimness  of  the  battles  in 
France.  The  troops  are  herded  on  the  lower  decks  in 
stifling,  dim-lit  messrooms,  piled  and  hung  with  litter 
of  equipment.  Unlike  the  Staff,  they  have  no  smart 
uniforms,  no  bottles  of  hair-oil,  and  no  confidential 
information  vffth  which  to  make  their  chatter  impor¬ 
tant  and  intriguing.  John  Bull  and  ginger  beer  are 
their  chief  facilities  for  passing  the  time  pleasantly. 
They  do  not  complain  that  the  champagne  on  board 
is  inferior  and  the  food  only  moderate.  In  fact  they 
make  me  feel  that  Dickens  was  right  when  he  wrote 
so  warm-heartedly  about  “the  poor”.  They  are  only 
a  part  of  the  huge  dun-coloured  mass  of  victims  which 
passes  through  the  shambles  of  war  into  the  gloom  of 
death  where  even  generals  “automatically  revert  to 
the  rank  of  private”.  But  in  the  patience  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  outward  showing  they  seem  like  one 
soul.  They  are  the  tradition  of  human  suffering  and 
endurance,  stripped  of  all  the  silly  self-glorifications 
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and  embellishments  by  which  human  society  seeks  to 
justify  its  conventions. 

Afqy  5.  I  get  intolerant  and  contemptuous  about 
the  officers  on  board  and  all  that  they  represent. 
While  I’m  sitting  in  a  corner  reading  Tolstoy  (how 
priggish  it  sounds!)  they  come  straddling  in  to  sprawl 
on  wicker  chairs  and  padded  seats— their  faces  crim¬ 
son  from  over-drinking.  Fortunately  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Front  is  two  thousand  miles  nearer  Picca¬ 
dilly  Circus  than  Palestine  seems  to  console  them. 
But  one  gets  an  occasional  glimpse  of  disquiet  in  the 
emergence  of  a  haunted  look  or  a  bitter,  uneasy 
laugh.  Haunted  by  secret  fear  of  what  awaits  them 
in  France  (plus  the  chance  of  my  Submarined  ticket 
winning  the  ''selling  sweep”)  they  are  to  be  pitied. 
But  the  pity  needs  to  be  vast,  to  encompass  them  all. 
No  little  human  patronizing  pity,  like  mine,  is  any 
use. 

I  too  am  tortured,  but  I  begin  to  see  that  the  War 
has  re-made  me  and  done  away  with  a  lot  of  my  ideas 
that  were  no  good.  So  I  am  really  better  for  it,  in 

spite  of  scowling  bitterly  at  it. 

Their  trouble  is  that  they  can’t  understand,  why 
they  are  being  made  miserable  by  deprivatioii  of 
everything  in  life  which  they  want.  So  their  suffering 
doesn’t  help  them,  and  they  hide  from  their  ^spair 
in  drinks  and  oblivion.  And  life  becomes  an  obscene 
thing,  as  it  is  on  this  boat.  Obscene  terror  invades  the 
overcrowded  ship  when  those  on  board  awake  in  the 
morning  and  remember  their  present  peril.  And  i 
wonder  how  many  of  these  officers  are  facing  the 
future  undaunted?  I  mean  the  young  ones— not  the 
middle-aged,  who  will  be  mostly  safe  when  once 
ashore.  I  believe  that  there  is  submerged  horror  m 
their  souls.  They  cannot  think;  they  dare  not  think  it 
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out.  The  situation  appals  them.  So  they  try  to  for¬ 
get,  and  this  passes  for  courage.  Their  hectic  gaiety 
is  the  stuff  that  stimulates  war-correspondents  to 
enthusiasm. 

Thus  I  sit  and  try  to  reason  it  out — evolving  my 
notions  from  scraps  of  talk  and  flushed  faces  that  are 
becoming  gross  with  years  of  war. 

Then  my  mental  equilibrium  is  restored  by  a  man 
I  used  to  hunt  with  in  Kent,  who  comes  p^iong  and 
talks  about  the  old  days  and  what  fun  we  used  to 
have.  But  there  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  reminds 
me  of  something.  It  comes  back  to  me  quite  clearly; 
he  looked  like  that  when  he  was  waiting  to  go  down 
to  the  post  for  his  first  point-to-point.  And  he  told  me 
afterwards  that  he’d  been  so  nervous  that  he  really 
didn’t  think  he  could  face  doing  it  again.  And,  being 
a  shrewd  sort  of  character,  he  never  did. 

May  4,  Am  still  studying  the  psychology  of  the 
average  officer  on  board.  (Have  just  been  wondering 
what  Rivers  would  say  about  it.)  One  can  only  pick 
up  surface  hints  and  clues  from  talk  and  general 
behaviour,  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  they 
possess  a  protective  apparatus  in  lazy-mindedness. 
‘"Thank  goodness!  Civilization  again!”  they  murmur 
leaning  back  in  a  padded  P.  &  O.  chair.  Cards  and 
drinks  and  light  fiction  carry  them  through.  Physi¬ 
cally  healthy,  they  know  that  they  are  “for  it”,  and 
hope  for  a  Blighty  wound  with  a  cushy  job  to  follow. 
It  is  every  man  for  himself.  In  a  battle  most  of  them 
would  be  splendid,  one  hopes.  But  army  life  away 
from^  the  actual  front  is  demoralizing.  Remembrance 
of  Rivers  warns  me  against  intolerance;  but  isn’  t  this 
boat-load  a  sample  of  the  human  folly  which  can 
accept  war  as  an  inevitable  and  useful  element  in  the 
routine  of  life?  Old  man  Tolstoy  says  “the  most  diffi- 
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cult  and  the  most  meritorious  thing  in  life  is  to  love 
it  in  spite  of  all  its  undeserved  suffering”.  But  who 
cares  for  Tolstoy’s  wisdom  here?  Only  me,  apparently. 

During  the  day  I  watch  the  men  lying  about  on  the 
decks  in  the  sunlight,  staring  idly  at  the  glittering 
glorious  blue  sea  and  the  huge  boats  ploughing  along 
in  line — six  of  us,  with  about  ten  destroyers  in  the 
offing.  (Coming  up  on  deck  early  this  morning  I  saw 
one  of  the  destroyers  firing  at  something,  so  I  suppose 
we  are  being  chased  all  the  time.)  Leaning  against 
one  another  in  indolent  attitudes,  the  men  seem  much 
nearer  the  realities  of  life  than  the  average  officer. 

I  must,  however,  put  in  a  word  for  the  Divisional 
General,  who  has  a  very  kind  face  and  appears  to  be 
the  best  type  of  reticent  regular  officer.  He  is  also 
reputed  to  be  a  good  general.  I  watched  him  playing 
bridge  last  night  in  the  gallery  above  the  dining- 
saloon.  He  asked  the  band  to  play  “The  Rosary”  a 
second  time.  “It  may  be  hackneyed,”  he  exclaimed, 
“but  I  love  it!” 

May  5.  In  the  circular  gallery  above  the  dining- 
saloon  a  few  electric  lamps  glow  with  a  subdued  and 
golden  sobriety  which  reveals  vulgar  oak  panelling 
and  carved  balustrades,  bilious  green  curtains,  and  a 
tawdry  gilt  and  painted  ceiling  adorned  with  mean¬ 
ingless  patterns.  The  skylight— an  atrocity  in  blue 
and  green  glass  with  the  steamship^  company’s  crest 
— ^is  invisible  owing  to  absence  of  light  from  above, 
but  the  lunette  wall  spaces  below  are  made  alluring 
by  a  pair  of  oleographic  representations  of  simpering 
sirens  doing  some  dancing.  Electric  fans  revolve  and 
hum,  hurling  dim  whizzing  shadows  on  the  walls  like 
ghosdy  wings.  The  boat  throbs  and  quivers  and  creaks 
—straining  onward  as  though  conscious  of  her  own 
danger  which  keeps  every  light  shrouded  from  exterior 
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gloom;  the  buzzing  air  is  vitiated  and  oppressive.  The 
smoking-room,  with  its  convivial  crowd  of  tipsy  jab¬ 
berers,  is  no  place  to  write  descriptive  prose  in.  Out 
here  it  is  quieter.  In  the  saloon  below  some  officers 
are  playing  cards;  others  are  occupied  with  a  small 
roulette-wheel.  I  gaze  down  at  their  well-oiled  heads, 
where  they  bend  over  the  green  tables;  I  listen  to  the 
chink  of  coins  and  the  jargon  of  their  ejaculative 
comments  on  the  game,  while  dusky  stewards  con¬ 
tinually  bring  them  drinks.  These  are  the  distractions 
which  drug  their  exasperation  and  alarm;  for  like  the 
boat  they  are  straining  forward  to  safety,  environed 
by  the  menace  of  submarines. 

Having  watched  all  this  for  a  while,  I  stumble  from 
a  dim  passage  into  blustering  darkness  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  air.  Out  there  the  sea  is  darker  than  the  sky,  but 
the  escorting  destroyers  are  seen  like  long  shadows — 
scarcely  more  than  a  blur  on  the  water,  stealing  for¬ 
ward  all  the  time. 

Gradually  getting  used  to  the  gloom,  I  see  a  sentry 
looming  by  the  davits,  silent  above  the  recumbent 
sleepers,  while  the  sea  races  backward  cavernous  and 
chill  with  spray. 

All  along  the  decks  the  troops  are  sleeping,  huddled 
close  together  under  their  blankets.  And  on  their 
defencelessness  a  gleam  of  stars  looks  down. 

Nothing  is  heard  but  the  sluicing  of  the  waves  and 
the  throb  of  the  engines. 

Within  are  chart-rooms  and  engine-rooms,  and  the 
wireless  operator  in  his  little  den,  and  the  captain  in 
his  stateroom,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  whose  dutiful¬ 
ness  may  at  any  moment  become  a  futile  contention 
with  disaster.  And  outside,  the  mystery  and  unpity¬ 
ing  hugeness  of  the  sea;  and  the  soldiers  whose  sleep¬ 
ing  forms  remind  me  of  the  dead. 
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May  7.  A  quiet  morning  with  rain  clouds  and  sun¬ 
shine.  We  came  into  Marseilles  harbour  about  8.30 
a.m.  It  is  said  that  the  captain  of  the  boat  celebrated 
our  safe  arrival  by  bursting  into  tears  on  the  bridge. 

May  5.  Musso.  (Rest  camp  outside  Marseilles.)  Yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  we  marched  away  from  the  docks  at 
3.15  and  got  here  at  6.30.  The  troops  were  childishly 
excited  by  seeing  a  European  city  after  being  in  the 
East  so  long.  The  bright  green  plane  trees  along  the 
streets  ga^  them  particular  pleasure.  Everyone  seems 
delighted  and  refreshed  also  by  being  able  to  read 
yesterday’s  Daily  Mail  But  it  doesn’t  cheer  me  to 
read  that  ''we  advanced  our  line  a  little  nearer  Mor- 
lancourtj  a  position  of  great  tactical  importance”. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  living  there,  and  it  was  five 
miles  behind  our  Front  Line. 

Marseilles  is  a  very  pleasant  looking  place  with  its 
climbing  streets  and  the  grey  hills  behind..  I  went 
there  this  afternoon.  Inspected  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  as  I  couldn’t  think  of  anywhere  else  to  go!  Not 
much  there,  owing  to  the  War.  In  one  of  the  aviaries, 
among  a  lot  of  bright-plumaged  little  birds,  there  was 
a  blackbird;  looking  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  he  sat 
and  sang  his  heart  out,  throwing  his  head  back  and 
opening  his  yellow  bill  wide,  c^uite  oblivious  of  the 
others.  Sonaehow  he  made  me  think  of  a  prisoner  of 

^^May  10.  {ii  p.m.)  The  Battalion  entrained  and  left 
Marseilles  yesterday  afternoon.  The  tram  has  been 
rumbling  along  all  day  through  the  Rhone  country, 
green  and  lovely  with  early  summer.  Now  it  goes  on 
in  the  dark,  emitting  eldritch  shrieks  which  echo  along 
the  valleys.  It  was  a  blue  and  white  day  and  mghtin- 
gales  were  singing  from  every  bush  and  thicket.  I  he^ 
one  now,  while  the  train  has  stopped,  warbling  m  the 
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gloom  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment  of  croaking 
frogs.  Muttering  voices  of  officers  in  the  next  compart¬ 
ment.  In  here,  the  other  three  are  asleep  in  various 
ungainly  attitudes.  Young  Howitt  looks  as  if  he  were 
dead. 

Monday,  May  13.  (Domvast,  a  village  13  k.  from 
Abbeville.)  Early  yesterday  morning  we  detrained  at 
Noyelles,  near  Abbeville.  On  Saturday  evening  we 
were  on  some  high  ground  while  passing  the  environs 
of  Paris.  Gazing  out  across  that  city  I  Vondered 
whether  I  shall  Wer  go  there  as  a  civilian.  It  looked 
rather  romantic  and  mysterious  somehow,  and  a 
deep-toned  bell  was  tolling  slowly.  Four  hours’  march 
from  Noyelles.  Got  here  6.30.  Into  billets— farmyard 
smells— all  just  like  two  years  ago.  Weather  fine,  with 
a  breeze  behind  us  all  the  way.  Country  looking  very 
beautiful.  But  May  is  a  deceptive  time  of  year  to 
arrive  anywhere;  it  creates  an  illusion  of  youth  and 
prosperity,  as  though  the  world  were  trying  to  be 
friendly,  and  happiness  somewhere  ahead  of  one. 

Domvast  is  a  straggling  village  lying  low  among 
orchards  with  the  forest  of  Crecy  a  mile  away  to  the 
west.  I  went  up  there  this  morning  in  the  rain.  Endless 
avenues  and  vistas  of  green — very  comforting  when 
compared  with  Kantara. 

I  feel  rather  ghost-like,  returning  to  the  familiar 
country  and  happenings.  Buying  eggs  and  butter 
from  Madame  in  the  billets.  The  servants  in  the 
kitchen  stammering  Expeditionary  Force  French  to 
the  girls.  The  men  in  barns  still  rather  pleased  with 
their  new  surroundings.  All  the  queer  Arcadian  busi¬ 
ness  of  settling  down  in  a  village  still  unspoilt  by 
continuous  billeting  and  a  good  30  or  40  miles  from 
the  War. 

Moy  1 4-  Sitting  in  the  Company  Mess  on  a  fine 
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breezy  afternoon  copying  out  and  assimilating  a  le(> 
ture  on  Consolidation  of  Captured  Trenches,  which 
I  shall  spout  to  the  Company  as  though  it  came  out 
of  my  head,  though  it  is  all  from  the  recently  issued 
Manual  for  the  training  and  employment  of  Platoons  which 
I  spent  yesterday  evening  in  studying.  I  now  ieel 
rather  “on  my  toes”  about  being  in  Fra.nce,  and  am 
resolved  to  make  a  good  job  of  it  this  time.  The 
manual  (a  32-page  pamphlet)  is  a  masterpiece  ot 
common  Ihnse,  clearness,  and  condensation,  and  en¬ 
tirely  supersedes  the  academic  old  Infantry  Training 
1Q14  which  was  based  on  Boer  War  experience  and 
caused  me  much  mystification.  Having  just  evolved 
an  alliterative  axiom— “clear  commands  create  com¬ 
plete  control”— I  sit  at  the  window  watching  soldiers 
aoing  up  and  down  the  lane;  now  and  then  a  lorry 
passes,  or  a  peasant  with  a  grey  horse.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road  is  a  fine  hawthorn  hedge  and  a 
orchard  containing  two  brown  cows  munching  lush 
grass.  A  little  way  off,  the  church  bell  begins  tolling. 

I  tell  myself  that  I  simply  "^"'Se 

company  commander.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  do  the 
mS  any  good,  and  they  are  such  a  decent  well- 
behaved^ lot  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them 
and  do  what  one  can  for  their  comfort.  ,  ^ 

This  morning  we  went  up  ^fng 

little  training  under  the  beech  trees,  it  § 

ai  hoSe  agl,  fir,”  one  of  fire 

It  was  nice  to  watch  the  groups  of  ^ 

green  branches,  although  they  were  doing 
nnH  bavonet  fiffhting— loathsome  exercises.  Nice  also, 
to  walk  home  a  breezy  mile  or  two  vdth  the  column 
-the  men  chattering  gafiy  and  cloud 
inp*  across  the  spacious  landscape.  In  the  hornoeam 
hrfg«  ?n  ke  eSge  of  fire  forest  a  blackcap  was  snrg- 
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ing,  and  a  crow  sat  watching  me  from  the  young  , 
wheat. 

Along  that  ridge,  572  years  ago,  the  Battle  of  Grecy 
was  fought! 

Maj  15.  Another  golden  day,  fine  and  warm.  In  the 
afternoon  we  listened  to  the  famous  lecture  on  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Bayonet”.  The  brawny  Scotchman,  now 
a  Colonel,  addressed  two  Battalions  from  a  farm- 
wagon  in  a  bright  green  field.  His  lecture  is  the  same 
as  it  was  two  years  ago,  but  for  me  it  fell  father  flat. 
His  bloodthirsty  jokes  went  down  well  with  the  men, 
but  his  too-frequent  references  to  the  achievements 
with  the  bayonet  of  the  Colonial  troops  were  a  mis¬ 
take.  Anyhow  his  preaching  of  the  offensive  spirit 
will  have  to  be  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  me  in  my 
company  training  perorations.  Such  is  life! 

I  have  just  been  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  warm  dusk 
along  twilight  lanes,  past  farms  with  a  few  yellow-lit 
windows,  and  the  glooming  trees  towering  overhead. 
Nightingales  were  singing  beautifully.  Beyond  the 
village  I  could  see  the  dark  masses  of  the  copses  on 
the  hill,  and  the  stars  were  showing  among  a  few  thin 
clouds.  But  the  sky  winked  and  glowed  with  swift 
flashes  of  the  distant  bombardments  at  Amiens  and 
Albert,  and  there  was  a  faint  rumbling,  low  and 
menacing.  And  still  the  nightingales  sang  on.  O 
world  God  made! 

May  17.  Took  180  men  to  Brigade  Baths,  at  Nou- 
vions.  Beautiful  weather,  but  much  too  far;  and  baths 
very  inadequate.  It  was  2|  hours’  march  to  get  there, 
and  Brigade  had  told  us  to  go  in  full  marching-order, 
as  the  Brigadier  wanted  the  men  to  do  plenty  of 
route-marching.  Quite  a  useful  way  of  sending  them 
to  get  a  clean  shirt!  I  made  a  row  with  the  Adjutant 
and  got  this  cancelled,  which  made  all  the  difference 
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for  the  troops,  who  quite  enjoyed  their  outing.  But 
their  feet  got  soft  during  the  journey  from  Egypt  and 
the  hardening  process  is  painful! 

May  i8.  Have  just  been  down  the  lane  to  see  the 
Company  Sergeant-Major  about  the  armourer  in¬ 
specting  rifles.  I  feel  very  paternal  when  I  watch  the 
men  sitting  about  outside  their  barn — gobbling  stew 
out  of  canteen-lids,  scribbling  letters,  chattering  and 
smoking  or  lying  asleep  in  the  long  grass  under  the 
apple-trees,  while  blankets  are  spread  out  everywhere 
to  dry  and  old  shirts  and  socks  hung  on  currant 
bushes  after  being  washed.  The  two  company  cooks, 
begrimed  and  busy  with  the  “cooker’’,  and  the 
orderly  sergeant  making  a  list  of  something  on  a 
packing-case.  (The  Quartermaster’s  stores  are  in  our 
yard.) 

Some  of  them  look  up  as  I  pick  my  way  among 
them.  I  think  they  begin  to  realize  that  I  am  doing 
my  best  for  them. 

I  am  now  “censoring”  some  of  their  letters,  so  I 
will  transcribe  a  few  typical  extracts. 

1.  “Well,  lad,  this  is  a  top-hole  country,  some 
difference  to  Palestine.  It  gives  a  chap  a  new  inside 
to  see  some  fields  and  hedges  again.  Just  like  old 
Blighty!  .  .  .  There  is  great  talk  of  leave  just  now. 
In  fact  a  party  goes  tomorrow.  Time-expired  men 
first.  Fm  a  duration  man.  What  hopes!  Never  mind, 
Gheer-oh!” 

2.  “Well  dear  I  dont  sea  any  sighn  of  my  leave 
but  if  we  dont  get  it  soon  it  will  be  a  grate  dis- 
apointment  to  us  all  for  we  all  expected  to  get  one 
when  we  came  to  England.” 

3.  “The  weather  has  been  lovely  since  I  came  here; 
we  are  nowhere  near  the  line  yet.  Fve  been  going  to 
the  doctor  these  last  few  days,  sorefeet^  so  all  I  do  now 
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is  going  round  these  farms  buying  eggs  for  myself,  so 
you  see  I’m  not  doing  so  bad.” 

Sunday.  May  ig.  People  send  me  the  weekly  reviews 
from  England,  but  reading  political  journalism  doesn’t 
make  much  impression  on  my  mind.  Life  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  effort  of  campaigning,  and  I  can  see  no 
further  than  the  moment  when  I  have  got  this  Com¬ 
pany  back  from  its  first  “show”  on  the  Western  Front. 
All  my  efforts  are  centred  on  that,  and  I  have,  for  the 
time  being,  escaped  from  my  oAvn  indivicfuality  (ex¬ 
cept  when  I  am  writing  my  diary!)  This  is  not  a  bad 
state  to  arrive  at.  War  has  its  compensations — for  the 
conscientious  officer!  .  .  . 

Written  as  I  lie  on  my  bed  after  lunch.  Mice  trick¬ 
ling  about  among  the  kit  strewn  on  the  dusty  floor  of 
this  ramshackle  room  with  its  musty  old  cupboards, 
in  which  the  mice  live  among  old  black  dresses  and 
other  rubbish.  Handsome  Howitt  asleep  on  the  floor, 
with  his  moody  sensual  face  and  large  limbs.  (As 
usual  he  looks  as  if  he  were  dead.)  He  is  a  shy, 
simple,  rather  uncouth  boy— brave  and  reliable,  I 
foresee. 

“Stiffy”  Roberts,  the  other  19-year-old  officer,  is 
stocky  and  self-possessed  and  full  of  fun.  Both  are 
inclined  to  indolence,  but  very  good  lads.  The  other 
platoon  commander  is  Harry  Jones;  nearly  40,  clean¬ 
shaven  and  saturnine  and  fluent  with  jokes  and 
stories.  Has  knocked  about  the  world,  in  East  Africa 
and  Cardiff.  Result — a  ruined  digestion  and  a  lot  of 
good  sense.  A  knowing  old  bird.  Am  not  sure  how 
much  he  can  be  trusted.  Our  fourth  officer  is  on 
leave.  (Promoted  from  the  ranks  and  not  very  pro¬ 
mising.) 

Later.  It  is  now  5.30  and  I  have  left  them  all  scrib¬ 
bling  down  the  notes  on  training  which  I’ve  given 
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them.  The  sun  blazes  from  a  clear  sky;  in  the  orchard 
where  I  am  sitting  the  trees  begin  to  lengthen  their 
shadows  on  the  green  and  gold  and  white  floor  of 
grass,  buttercups,  and  daisies.  Aeroplanes  drone  over¬ 
head;  but  the  late  afternoon  is  full  of  tranquillity  and 
beauty.  No  one  can  take  this  loveliness  from  my  heart. 

May  20.  This  afternoon  we  marched  over  to  Cau¬ 
chy,  a  couple  of  miles  away;  hot  sun;  green  wheat, 
and  barley  and  clover;  occasional  whiffi  of  hawthorn 
smell  along  the  narrow  lanes;  two  red  may  trees  over 
a  wall,  and  the  hawthorn  whitening  the  landscape 
everywhere. 

Our  Brigade  formed  a  hollow  square  on  the  green 
hillside  above  the  red-roofed  village  snug  among  its 
trees.  The  Brigadier  stalked  on  to  the  scene,  followed 
by  the  modest  Major-General  who  received  the  salute 
of  a  small  forest  of  flashing  bayonets.  The  General, 
speaking  loud  and  distinct  but  rather  fast,  told  us  that 
he’d  never  been  more  honoured,  proud,  and  pleased 
than  to-day  when  he  had  come  to  do  honour  to  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  he’d  ever  known.  He  felt  sure 
we  were  all  equally  proud  and  honoured.  (The  men 
had  come  along  using  awful  language  owing  to  their 
having  been  turned  out  for  this  show  before  they’d 
finished  their  midday  meal.)  He  then  read  out  the 
exploits  which  had  won  Corporal  Whiteway  the  V -C. 
Nothing  was  finer  in  the  whole  history  of  the  British 
Army.  The  Corporal  had  captured  a  machine-gun 
post  single-handed,  shot  and  bayonetted  the  whole 
team  (who  were  Turks)  and  redeemed  the  situation 
on  his  Battalion  front.  The  General  then  called  for 
Corporal  Whiteway  (of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infan¬ 
try)  and  a  clumsily-built  squat  figure  in  a  round  steel 
helmet  doubled  out  of  the  front  rank  of  his  Company, 
halted,  and  saluted.  The  General  then  pinned  some- 
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thing  on  his  breast  (after  dropping  the  pin,  wliich  the 
Brigade-Major  adroitly  recovered  from  the  long 
grass) .  He  then,  in  a  loud  voice,  wished  Whiteway  a 
long  and  happy  life  in  which  to  wear  his  decoration, 
and  wrung  him  by  the  hand.  The  little  Corporal 
turned  about  and  was  hurriedly  escaping  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  bayonet-forest,  but  was  called  back  to  stand 
beside  the  General  who  called  for  the  General  Salute 
— 'ho  do  honour  to  Whiteway’h  Three  c^ieers  were 
then  given,  and  that  was,  officially,  the  end  of  the 
Turkish  machine-gun  team  till  the  I)ay  of  Judgment. 

No  doubt  the  deed  was  magnificent,  but  the  spec¬ 
tacle  wasn’t  impressive. 

One  felt  it  was  all  done  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
troops.  The  Army  is  kept  together  by  such  stunts.  .  .  , 
There  is  a  "General  Routine  Order”  which  reads  as 
follows:  "It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Army  Council  that 
the  act  of  voluntarily  supplying  blood  for  transfusion 
to  a  comrade,  although  exemplifying  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion,  does  not  fall  within  the  qualification 
'Acts  of  gallantry  or  distinguished  conduct’.”  In  other 
words,  blood  must  be  spilt,  not  transfused.  But  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  bayonet  fighting  lecture  and 
this  V.C.  parade  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
troops.  Good  weather,  rations,  and  biliets  have  been 
even  better  aids  to  morale,  however! 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  this  diary  is  worth 
writing.  But  there  can’t  be  any  harm  in  the  truth, 
can  there?  And  my  diary  is  the  only  person  I  can 
talk  to  quite  openly. 

May  21 »  Another  cloudless  day.  In  the  morning  I 
lectured  the  Company  for  fifteen  minutes  on  "Morale 
and  Offensive  Spirit”.  Couldn’t  help  thinking  how 
amused  Rivers  would  have  been  if  he’d  been  there. 
What  wouldn’t  I  give  for  an  hour  with  him  now! 
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(But  the  test  is  that  Fve  got  to  get  through  it  all 
without  him.)  After  tea  I  gave  the  senior  N.C.O.s  a 
forty-minute  talk  under  the  apple-trees,  and  really 
felt  as  if  I  were  quite  a  good  instructor.  The  feeling 
that  they  like  and  trust  me  'Ogives  me  a  new  inside’ h 
And  I  have  this  advantage,  that  my  predecessor  was 
dead-stale  and  not  at  all  active-minded.  So  these 
splendid  N.C.O.s  respond  to  what  I  try  to  tell  them 
and  are  really  keen.  After  lunch  we  did  two  hours 
(full  marching  order)  in  the  forest.  Very  pleasant  in 
there  among  the  green  glory  of  the  beeches  with  sun¬ 
shine  filtering  through.  Prolonged  wearing  of  gas¬ 
masks  in  company  training  rather  trying.  It  is  now 
10.30  on  a  moonlight  night  with  hawthorn  scents  and 
glimmerings  and  nightingale  songs.  The  Boches  are 
overhead,  dropping  bombs  on  neighbouring  villages. 
Shattering  din  and  organ-drone  of  planes  going  on 
now.  They  have  been  hammering  Abbeville  heavily 
lately.  Sleeping  badly  lately,  but  nothing  matters 
except  the  Company. 

May  22.  Cloudless  weather  again.  Quiet  day’s  tmin- 
ing.  Yesterday  I  began  to  read  Duhamel’s  Vie  des 
Martyres  (a  grand  book  well  translated).  I  expect  he 
felt  he  was  in  a  groove  while  he  wrote  it — patiently 
studying  the  little  world  of  his  hospital  with  such 
immense  compassion.  While  reading  I  suddenly 
realized  the  narrowness  of  the  life  a  soldier  leads  on 

active  service.  . 

The  better  the  soldier,  the  more  limited  is  his  out¬ 
look.  .  -  . 

I  am  learning  to  understand  soldiers  and  their 
ideas;  intelligent  instruction  of  them  teaches  me  a 
lot.  But  I  find  them  very  difficult  to  put  on  paper. 
And  in  these  days  of  hawthorn  blossom  and  young 
leaves  they  seem  like  a  part  of  the  passing  of  the  year. 
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Autumn  will  bring  many  of  them  to  oblivion.  “It  is 
written  that  you  should  suffer  without  purpose  and 
without  hope.  But  I  will  not  let  all  your  sufferings  be 
lost  in  the  abyss,”  wrote  Duhamel.  That  is  how  I  feel 
too;  but  all  I  can  do  for  them  is  to  try  and  obtain 
them  fresh  vegetables  with  my  own  money,  and  teach 
them  how  to  consolidate  shell-holes,  and  tell  them 
that  “the  soul  of  defence  lies  in  offence”! 

To-morrow  morning  we  leave  Domvast.  Somewhere 
between  Arras  and  St.  Pol  will  be  our  area  for  “inten¬ 
sive  training”. 

Magnicourt.  May  24.  “Yesterday”  began  at  2.30  a.m. 
and  ended  at  1 1  p.m.  when  the  Company  were  safely 
settled  down  in  billets  after  20  miles’  marching  and  5 
hours  in  the  train.  (Covered  trucks.)  We  marched 
away  from  Domvast  at  5  a.m.  A  warm,  still  morning 
with  a  quiet  sunrise  glinting  behind  us  beyond  the 
trees  and  the  village.  Crossing  the  Abbeville-St.  Omer 
road,  we  went  through  Crecy  Forest  for  about  8 
miles.  There  had  been  some  rain  in  the  night  and  the 
air  smelt  of  damp  leaves  and  dust. 

Entrained  at  Rue,  one  o’clock,  and  reached  St.  Pol 
about  6.30.  Marched  5  miles  to  billets.  Strong  breeze; 
much  colder.  It  has  rained  all  to-day  and  the  men 
have  been  resting  (the  whole  Company  in  one  huge 
lofty  barn,  with  nice  clean  straw).  I  have  got  a  room 
up  a  lane,  with  churchyard  view  ( !)  and  a  clock  tick- 
ing  peacefully  on  a  shelf.  Have  just  received  orders 
to  move  again  to-morrow. 

_  Sitting  here  I  glance  over  my  right  shoulder  at  the 
little  row_  of  books,  red  and  green  and  blue,  which 
stand  waiting  for  my  hand,  offering  their  accumu¬ 
lated  riches.  I  think  of  the  years  that  may  be  in  store 
for  me,  and  of  all  the  pages  I  may  turn.  Then  I  look 
out  at  the  falling  rain  and  the  grey  evening  beyond 
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the  churchyard  wall  and  wonder  if  anything  awaits 
me  that  will  be  more  truly  human  than  my  sense  of 
satisfaction  yesterday  at  Rue  railway  station.  What 
did  I  do  to  gain  that  feeliiig?  .  .  .  There  were  five  of 
my  men  who  had  come  too  late  to  get  any  tea.  Dis¬ 
consolately  they  stood  at  the  empty  dixy— tired  out 
by  the  long  march  and  herded  into  a  dirty  van  to  be 
carried  a  bit  nearer  to  hell.  But  I  managed  to  get 
some  hot  tea  for  them.  Alone  I  did  it.  Without  me 
they  wouid  have  got  none.  And  for  the  moment  the 
War  seemed  worth  while!  .  .  .  That  sort  of  thing 
reminds  me  of  my  servant  and  the  numberless  small 
worries  and  exasperations  which  he  has  saved  me 
from  in  the  past  ten  weeks.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  way  he  does  things,  quiet  and  untiring.  He 
is  simple,  humble,  patient,  and  brave.  He  is  reticent 
yet  humorous.  How  many  of  us  can  claim  to  possess 
these  qualities  and  ask  no  reward  but  a  smile?^  It 
might  have  been  of  him  that  Duhamel  wrote— ‘he 
waged  his  own  war  with  the  divine  patience  of  a 
man  who  had  waged  the  great  world-war,  and^who 
knows  that  victory  will  not  come  right  away.”  His 
name  is  355642  Pte.  John  Bond.  I  write  it  here  in 


case  I  am  killed. 

Little  ginger-haired  Clements,  our  shy  Company 
clerk,  who  works  so  hard,  goes  home  for  a  month  s 
leave  to-morrow.  Funny  to  think  that  some  of  us  may 
be  dead  when  he  comes  back  to  his  documents  and 
‘Teturns”.  About  150  strong  and  healthy  men,  all 
wondering  how  soon  they’ll  get  killed  and  hoping  it 
will  be  someone  else.  Obvious,  I  suppose,  but  a 
peculiar  notion  to  have  in  one’s  head!  '  ^ 

May  25.  Habarcq.  (12  k.  from  Arras.)  We  left 
Magmcourt  at  9  a.m.  Warm  day.  Beastly  march  ot 
ten  miles;  very  slow,  owing  to  congestion  of  troops. 
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This  is  a  large  village  but  very  much  overcrowded 
with  troops. 

A  girl  watching  us  pass  through  a  village  to-day 
cried^out  in  astonishment — ''JYe  pas  des  ancwisP'  We 
certainly  are  a  fine  body  of  men. 

One  of  our  platoons  is  billeted  close  to  a  burial 
groundj  which  they  refer  to  as  “^hhe  rest  camp’h  ‘^^No 
reveilles  and  route-marches  there!’^  remarked  a  tall, 
tired-looking  man  with  a  walrus  moustacl]^.  Getting 
near  the  line  is  working  me  up  into  the ’same  old 
feeling  of  confidence  and  freedom  from  looking  far 
ahead.  Is  it  self-defensive,  or  what? 

Sundwy^May  26,  Very  tired  to-night.  Guns  making  a 
noise  eight  miles  away.  I  am  alone  in  a  large  room  in 
the  Chateau — a  barrack  of  a  place.  Small  things  have 
conspired  to  exasperate  me  to-day.  But  I  will  read 
Lamb's  Letters  and  then  go  to  sleep.  My  window  looks 
out  on  tree-tops  and  a  large  cedar.  (I  am  on  the  third 
storey.) 

May  28.  Too  tired  to  read  or  think  after  two  days’ 
hard  work  with  the  Company.  Devilish  noise  last 
night  when  the  next  village  was  being  bombed  and 
anti-aircraft  guns  firing.  They  are  over  again  to-night. 

May  2g.  Inspection  by  Divisional  General.  He  made 
a  very  pleasant  impression,  and  talked  very  nicely  to 
the  men.  No  complaints  about  my  Company,  any¬ 
how!  .  .  .  Letters  from  England  seem  to  come  from 
another  world.  Aunt  Evelyn  wants  to  know  when  I 
shall  be  coming  home  on  leave.  Damn  leave;  I  don’t 
want  it.  And  I  don’t  want  to  be  wounded  and  wangle 
a  job  at  home.  I  want  the  next  six  weeks,  and  success. 
Do  I  want  death?  I  don’t  know  yet.  Anyhow  the  War 
is  outside  of  life,  and  I’m  in  the  War.  ‘^‘^Those  we  loved 
were  merely  happy  shadows.”  (Duhamel  again.) 

Sunday^  June  2*  Cloudless  weather  continues.  On 
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Friday  I  took  the  Company  to  fire  on  the  range; 
eight  miles  each  way;  out  7.30  to  6.  Fired  five  rounds 
rnyself;  a  bull’s-eye,  two  inners,  and  a  magpie  were 
dully  signalled.  My  private  opinion  is  that  I  never  hit 
the  target  at  all,  and  I  rather  think  the  Sergeant- 
Major  winked  at  me  when  handing  me  the  rifle! 

Yesterday  we  paraded  at  6  a.m.  and  went  seven 
miles  to  take  part  in  a  Brigade  Field  Day.  Back  at 
4.30.  Th^  men’s  feet  are  very  much  knocked  about 
and  boots  getting  bad.  I  keep  on  worrying  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  about  it,  but  he  can  do  nothing  except 
“indent”  for  boots  which  never  arrive.  Morale  of 
Company  very  good,  in  spite  of  being  put  through 
it  so  intensively.  Only  three  have  gone  on  leave  since 
we  got  to  France.  One  goes  next  week;  and  the  rest 


are  hoping.  .  /  t.  r- 

This  morning  at  8.30  I  was  shaving  (up  betore  5 
the  last  two  days).  Below  my  window  a  voluntary 
service  was  in  progress,  and  about  20  voices  struck  up 
dolefully  with  “How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds  . 
It  seemed  funny,  somehow— Jesus  being  a  name  which 
crops  up  fairly  often  on  Brigade  Field  Days  and  else¬ 
where!  Later  on  the  Padre  was  preaching  about  ttie 
“spiritual  experiences  of  the  righteous  . 

After  breakfast  I  sat  under  the  apple-blossom  be¬ 
hind  our  Mess  and  read  a  Homeric  Ode  to  Hermes 
(not  in  Greek).  It  felt  a  great  relief  after  a  week  ot 
incessant  toil  over  small  details.  But 
half-hour’s  respite  from  being  worried  by  the  Gmerly 
Room.  Anyhow  I  feel  strong  and  confident  in  the 
security  of  a  sort  of  St.  Martin’s  Summer  of  Happy- 
Warriorism.  We  are  now  on  G.H.Q,.  Reserve  and 

liable  to  move  at  24-hour’s  notice. 

After  a  hasty  lunch  I  spent  li  hours  at  a  Company 
Officer’s  Conference”  and  listened  to  a  lecture  on 
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Trench  Wai'fare  and  a  discussion  of  yesterday’s  Field 
Day.  The  Brigadier  has  warned  us  to  expect  “the  fall 
of  Paris”.  (The  Germans  are  on  the  Marne  and  claim 
45,000  more  prisoners.) 

But  I  have  my  large  airy  upper-chamber  in  the 
Chateau  where  I  can  be  alone  sometimes.  From  the 
window  one  sees  the  tops  of  big  trees;  a  huge  cedar, 
two  fine  ashes,  a  walnut,  and  some  chestnuts.  All 
towering  up  very  magnificently.  Birds  chirpj  the  guns 
ruinble  miles  away;  and  my  servant  has  jaicked  some 
syringa  and  wild  roses,  which  are  in  a  bowl  by  my 
bed.  A  jolly  young  lance-corporal  (headquarters  sig¬ 
naller)  came  in  to  cut  my  hair  this  morning;  he  chat¬ 
tered  away  about  the  Germans  and  so  on.  Likes 
France,  but  thinks  the  War  can’t  be  ended  by  fighting. 
Very  sensible.  Then  he  clattered  down  the  stairs 
(echoing  boards)  whistling  “Dixieland”. 

After  tea  the  mail  came  in;  a  good  one  for  me  as  it 
contained  de  la  Mare’s  new  book  of  poems.  I  went 
out  and  read  some  of  them  under  a  thorn  hedge,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  long  grass  with  a  charming  glimpse  of  the 
backs  of  barns  and  men  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  the 
graveyard.  All  the  graves  are  of  men  killed  in  the  war 
—mostly  French.  But  there  are  flowers— white  pinks 
and  pansies. 

Then  I  watched  the  Company  playing  football, 
and  getting  beaten.  And  now  I  must  do  the  accounts 
of  our  Company  mess. 

June  4.  Out  7.15  till  4.15.  Did  a  Battalion  attack. 
After  lunch  a  gas  lecture,  and  then  we  were  bom¬ 
barded  with  smoke  and  gas.  I  was  feeling  jumpy  and 
nerve-ridden  all  day.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  shed  tears 
now.  But  I  smoke  on  my  bed,  and  the  Divisional  brass 
band  is  tootling  on  the  grass  outside  the  Ghiteau. 

I  will  read  de  la  Mare  and  try  to  escape  from  feel- 
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ing  that  after  all  I  am  nothing  but  what  the  Brigadier 
calls  '‘a  potential  killer  of  Huns’^  .  .  . 

Beyond  the  rumour  even  of  Paradise  come^ 

There^  out  of  all  remembrance^  make  our  home, 

★  ★ 

June  y,  (5*30  p.md)  Yesterday  was  the  first  bad  day 
I  Ve  had  lor  several  weeks  and  I  finished  up  feeling 
terribly  nervy.  This  morning  I  got  up,  with  great 
difficulty,  at  6.30,  and  at  745  we  started  out  for  a 
Brigade  Field  Day.  Did  an  attack  from  10.30  to  2.30, 
but  it  wasn’t  a  strenuous  one  for  me  as  I  was  told  to 
‘^ffiecome  a  casualty”  soon  after  the  3000-yard  aspult 
began,  and  I  managed  to  make  my  way  unobtrusively 
to  an  old  windmill  on  abridge  near  by. ^  There  I  lay 
low  as  long  as  I  dared,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself. 
Below  the  hill  I  could  see  the  troops  advancing  by 
rushes  over  the  rye-grass  of  some  luckless  farmer. 
Larks  were  singing  overhead  and  the  sunlit  country¬ 
side  was  swept  by  the  coursing  shadows  of  great  white 
clouds,  I’d  escaped  from  soldiering  for  an  hour,  and 
was  utterly  content  to  sit  up  there  among  the  rafters, 
watching  the  beams  that  filtered  through  chinks  and 
listening  to  the  creaking  silence — alone  in  that  place 
which  smelt  of  old  harvests,  and  where  the  rumour  of 
war  was  a  low  rumble  of  guns,  very  far  away.  So  I 
am  in  good  spirits  again  this  evening,  and  my  nerve- 
furies  have  sailed  away  into  the  blue  air. 

When  I  rode  into  the  transport-lines  this  afternoon 
I  saw  young  Stonethwaite  drudging  at  cleaning  a 
limber,  supervised  by  a  military  policeman. 

He  has  still  got  ten  days  to  do,  of  his  2  8  days  I  leld 
Punishment  No.  2”  for  coming  on  parade  drunk  at 
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Marseilles.  I  gave  him  a  cheery  nod  and  a  grin^  and 
he  smiled  back  at  me  as  he  stood  there  in  his  grimy 
slacks  and  blue  jersey.  I  hadn’t  spoken  to  him  since 
I  “talked  to  him  like  a  father”  when  he  was  awaiting 
his  court  martial.  He  was  in  the  other  Company  I 
was  with  for  a  time  in  Palestine,  and  I  took  an  inter¬ 
est  in  him,  partly  because  he’d  served  with  our  First 
Battalion  in  France,  and  partly  because  of  the  notice¬ 
ably  nice  look  in  his  face.  (He  was  the  sc^rt  of  chap 
that  no  one  could  help  liking.)  There  was  something 
purposeful  and  promising  about  him,  even  when  he 
was  only  sitting  on  a  rock  in  Judea  trying  to  mend 
one  of  his  rotten  boots.  I  remember  watching  him 
playing  football  at  Kantara,  and  he  seemed  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  youthful  enterprise.  But  some  of  the  old 
toughs  got  him  blind  to  the  world  at  Marseilles,  and 
when  I  heard  about  it  I  felt^quite  miserable.  So  I  went 
into  the  shed  at  Domvast  where  he  was  shut  up  and 
talked  to  him  about  making  a  fresh  start  and  so  on. 
And  I  suppose  he  felt  grateful  to  me,  standing  there 
with  his  white  face  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  Seeing 
him  there  this  afternoon  I  felt  very  glad  I’d  been  kind 
to  him.  And  he  is  being  transferred  to  the  Machine- 
Gun  Corps,  where  he  can  begin  all  over  again  and  be 
as  popular  as  ever,  I  mention  this  little  story  because 
it  has  struck  me  as  such  a  contrast  to  that  V.C.  invest¬ 
ment  parade, 

June  6,  [10.30  p.m,)  Was  summoned  this  evening  to 
an  emergency  meeting  of  Company  officers  in  the 
Colonel’s  room  downstairs. 

Large  gloomy  room,  not  much  lit  by  a  few  candles. 

C.O.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  looking 
solemn  and  portentous,  broke  the  news  to  us  that  we 
are  shortly  to  take  over  the  Neuville-Vitasse  sector 
from  the  Second  Canadian  Division.  He  spoke  in 
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hushed  tones  (as  though  the  Germans  might  overhear 
him).  As  I  sat  there  I  thought  of  the  “selling  sweep”, 
to  which  this  seemed  a  natural  sequel!  Anyhow  I  am 
o-oing  up  to  the  line  for  three  days  to-morrow,  with 
the  G.O.  and  one  of  the  other  Company  Commanders, 
to  obtain  a  little  experience  of  the  sector  we  shall  take 
over,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  quite  a  lot. 

June  8.  {In  the  Front  Line,  near  Mercatel.)  Yesterday 
morning,  in  fine  weather,  we  rode  to  Avesnes,  and 
were  con-^?eyed  thence  in  a  lorry  to  Basseux  (which 
was  the  last  billet  I  was  in  with  the  Second  Battalion) . 
Then  on  to  Agny  and  lunched  at  Brigade  H.Q,.  Two 
mile  walk  from  there  up  to  Battalion  H.Q,.  The  deva¬ 
stated  area  looking  dried  up  and  as  devastated  as  ever. 
Canadian  Colonel  with  a  V.C.— evidently  a  terrific 
fire-eater  but  very  pleasant.  A  guide  brought  me  up 
to  B  Company  H.Q.in  theFrontLine,  whichlreached 
about  7.30.  The  Company  Commander,  Captain 
Duclos,  has  been  wounded  twice  and  in  France  21 
months.  If  he  gets  one  more  “Blighty”  he’ll  stay 
there,  he  says.  In  spite  of  his  name  he  speaks  no 
French  but  many  of  his  company  are  from  Quebec 
and  speak  very  little  English. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  shelling  last  evening; 
considerable  patrolling  activity  on  our  side,  and  much 
sending  up  of  flares  by  the  Boche.  In  fact  things  are 
much  the  same  as  they  used  to  be,  except  that  we 
didn’t  sniff  for  mustard-gas  then,  and  didn’t  walk 
about  with  “box-respirators  in  the  alert  position  .  1 
don’t  think  I’m  any  worse  than  I  was  at  Fncourt  and 
Mametz.  I  would  have  enjoyed  doing  a  patrol  last 
night.  But  I  feel  a  bit  of  a  fool  being  up  here  wth  no 
responsibility  for  anything  that  happens,  so  it  is 
rather  a  good  test  of  one’s  nerves. 

These  trenches  are  narrow  and  not  sandbagged. 
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They  will  be  very  wet  when  it  rains.  At  present  they 
are  as  dry  as  dust.  Very  few  rats.  Company  H.Q^.  is 
in  a  steel  hut  which  would  just  stop  a  whizz-bang. 

Duclos  seems  a  fine  chap.  He  was  very  friendly  last 
night,  and  we  sat  and  jawed  about  old  battles  and 
cursed  the  politicians  and  the  people  with  cushy  jobs 
— all  the  usual  dug-out  talk.  And  I  went  to  sleep  at 
stand-to  (2.30)  and  woke  with  the  usual  trench 
mouth. 

Odd  that  I  should  find  myself  back  h&e,  only  a 
mile  or  two  away  from  where  I  was  wounded  (and 
the  Front  Line  a  mile  or  two  farther  back  after  14 
months’  fighting!). 

I  have  returned  into  the  past,  but  none  of  my  old 
friends  are  here.  I  am  looking  across  to  the  ridge 
where  Ormand  and  Dunning  and  all  those  others 
were  killed.  Nothing  can  bring  them  back;  and  I 
come  blundering  into  it  all  again  to  guffaw  with  a 
Canadian  captain.  The  old  crowd  are  gone;  but 
young  “Stiffy”  and  Howitt  are  just  as  good. 

Expect  ril  see  more  than  enough  of  this  sector,  so  I 
won’t  describe  it  in  detail.  The  landscape  is  the  deadly 
conventional  Armageddon  type.  Low  green-grey 
ridges  fringed  with  a  few  isolated  trees,  half  smashed; 
a  broken  wall  here  and  there — straggling  dull-grey 
silhouettes  which  were  once  French  villages.  Then 
there  are  open  spaces  broken  only  by  ruined  wire- 
tangles,  old  trenches,  and  the  dismal  remains  of  an 
occasional  rest  camp  of  huts.  The  June  grass  waves, 
poppies  flame,  shrapnel  bursts  in  black  puffs,  an  aero¬ 
plane  drones,  larks  sing,  and  someone  comes  along 
the  trench  clinking  a  petrol  tin  (now  used  for  water). 
And  this  is  about  all  one  sees  as  one  stumps  along  the 
communication-trenches,  dry  and  crumbling  and 
chalky,  with  a  dead  mole  lying  about  here  and  there. 
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Inside  Company  H.Q.  I  watch  another  converi- 
tional  trench-warfare  scene.  Duclos  snores  on  his 
wire-netting  berth,  while  I  sit  at  a  table  with  one 
laro-e  yellow  candle  burning.  On  the  table  is  a  grease- 
sDOtted  sheet  of  The  Sussex  Express.  Heaven  knows 
X  it  got  here,  but  it  enables  me  to  read  “Whist 
Drive  at  Heathheld”  and  “Weak  Milk  at  Helhngly”, 
and  indulge  in  a  few  “free  associations  about  Sussex. 
At  the  othSr  end  of  the  tubular  steel  Nissen  hut,  day- 
lio'ht  comes  unnaturally  through  the  door  evening 
sunshine.  The  H.^-  runner,  a  boy  of  3 9,  leans  against 
the  door-post,  steel  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes  and  long 
eyelashes  showing  against  the  light.  The  signaller  sits 
at  a  table  with  his  back  to  me,  making  a  gnat-like 
noise  on  his  instrument.  The  servants  are  cooking, 
with  sandbags  soaked  in  candle-grease,  and  this  typi¬ 
cal  smell  completes  the  picture!  From  outside  one 
hears  dull  bumpings  of  artilleiy  and  the  leisurely 
trickle  of  shells  passing  overhead.  Now  and  then  the 

tap-tap  of  machine-gun  fire.  .  .  .  ,1 

(After  midnight.)  Went  out  about  10  and  dropped 
in  for  an  unpleasant  half-hour.  The  Germans  put 
over  a  “box-barrage”  including  a  lot  of  aerial  tor¬ 
pedoes.  No  gas,  however.  The  Battalion  on  our  left 
were  raided,  and  the  uproar  was  hideous  When  it 
was  all  over  I  came  back  here  and  read  Lamb  s  Letters, 
which  Fd  brought  with  me  as  an  antidote  to  such  per¬ 
formances.  I  was  much  impressed  by  Duclos  during 
the  “strafe”.  He  knows  just  how  to  walk  along^a 
trench  when  everything  feels 

semi-darkness  is  full  of  booms  and  flashes.  He  never 
hurries;  quietly,  with  (one  imagines)  a  wise,  hait- 

humor^usdookUking  solid  determination  and  m^- 

tery  of  the  situation,  he  moves  from  sentry  to  sentry, 


now  getting  up  on  the  fire-step  to  lean  over  beside 
some  scared  youngster  who  peers  irresolutely  into  the 
drifting  smoke  which  hides  the  wire  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans  may  be  lying,  ready  to  rush  forward;  now  crack¬ 
ing  a  joke  with  some  grim  old  soldier.  Everything 
Jake  here?”  he  asks,  going  from  post  to  post,  always 
making  for  the  place  where  the  din  seems  loudest, 
and  always  leaving  a  sense  of  security  in  his  wake. 
Men  finger  their  bayonets  and  pull  themselves  to¬ 
gether  when  his  cigarette-end  glows  in  fhe  dusk,  a 
little  planet  of  unquenchable  devotion  to  duty. 

Sunday^  June  p.  I  left  the  Front  Line  at  3  o’clock  this 
afternoon.  Two  killed  and  eight  wounded  last  night. 
Coming  down  the  communication-trench  I  passed 
two  men  carrying  a  dead  body  slung  on  a  pole. 

“^What’s  the  weight  oiyour  pig?”  asked  a  man  who 
met  them,  squeezing  himself  against  the  side  of  the 
trench  to  let  them  pass.  Colonial  realism! 

After  various  delays  I  got  back  to  Habarcq  at  1 1 
p.m.  and  here  I  am  in  my  quiet  room  again,  with  the 
trees  rustling  outside  and  a  very  distinct  series  of  War 
pictures  in  my  head.  The  businesslike  futility  of  it  is 
amazing.  But  those  Canadians  were  holding  their 
sector  magnificently,  and  gave  me  a  fine  object-lesson 
in  trench-organization. 

June  jp.  Too  busy  to  write  anything  lately.  I  seem 
to  be  on  my  legs  all  the  time.  On  Tuesday  we  did  an 
attack  with  Tanks.  Sitting  on  the  back  of  a  Tank, 
joy-riding  across  the  wheat  in  afternoon  sunshine,  I 
felt  as  if  it  were  all  rather  fun — like  the  chorus  of  hay¬ 
makers  in  the  opening  scene  of  a  melodrama!  But 
when  I  see  my  150  men  on  parade,  with  their  brown 
healthy  faces,  and  when  I  watch  them  doing  their 
training  exercises  or  marching  sturdily  along  the 
roads,  I  sometimes  think  of  what  may  be  awaiting 
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them.  (Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  pne  of  our  best 
Sei-vice  Battalions  was  practically  wiped  out  m  the 
fighting  on  the  Aisne.)  And  so  (to  quote  Duhamel 
again)  I  “realize  the  misery  of  the  times  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  sacrifice”. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  well-behaved  company. 
But  when  their  day’s  work  is  over  they  have  about 
four  hours  left,  with  nothing  to  do  and  nowhere  to  go 
except  the  estaminets.  I  calculate  that  about  ^£55*° 
week  is  spent,  by  our  Battalion  alone,  in  the  estaminets 
of  this  village,  and  every  man  goes  to  bed  in  varying 
degrees  of  intoxication!  What  else  can  they  do,  when 
tSrc  isn’t  so  much  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut  in  the  place? 
They  aren’t  fond  of  reading,  as  I  am. 

Every  night  I  come  back  to  my  big  empty  room, 
whereThe  noise  of  bornbardments  w 

furniture  being  moved  about  overhead,  f^d  from 
8  QO  to  10.30  I  read  and  do  my  day  s  thinking.  Often 
lim  too  tired  to  think  at  all,  and  am  pursued  by 
worries  about  Lewis  guns  and  small  company  detaik^ 
And  while  I’m  reading  someone  probably  drops  m 

for  a  talk  and  I  must  put  down  Motl^  "fu„uflfwS 
and  listen  to  somebody  else  s  grumbles  about  the 

SISSle  leap.  tre«;  and 
T  Se  early  and  hear  the  chorus  of  birds  through 
LTf  dfssSved  yeils  of  sleep.  But  they  only  mean 
Llther  day  of  harsh  realities  which  wear  me  dowm 
It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a  company  commander  with  a 
suppmlld  “Lti-war  com^’!  When  I  was  out 
here  as  a  platoon  commander  I  was  able  to  indulge 
in  a  faL  amount  of  day-dreaming.  But  since  I’ve  been 
with  this  Battalion  responsibihty  has  been  . 

to  me,  and  since  we’ve  been  in  France  I  haven  t  often 
allowed  myself  to  relax  my  efforts  to  be  efficient.  Now 
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that  our  intensive  training  is  nearly  finished  I  am 
easing  off  a  bit  and  allowing  myself  to  enjoy  books. 
The  result  is  that  I  immediately  lose  my  grip  on 
soldiering  and  begin  to  find  everything  intolerable 
except  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men.  One 
cannot  be  a  useful  officer  and  a  reader  of  imaginative 
literature  at  the  same  time.  Efficiency  depends  on 
attention  to  a  multitude  of  minor  details.  I  shall  find 
it  easier  when  we  get  to  the  LiriCj  where  one  alter¬ 
nates  between  intense  concentration  on  real  warfare 
and  excusable  recuperation  afterwards.  Here  one  is 
incessantly  sniped  at  by  the  Orderly  Room  and  every¬ 
one  is  being  chivvied  by  the  person  above  him.  I  have 
never  been  healthier  in  body  than  I  am  now.  But 
under  that  mask  of  physical  fitness  the  mind  struggles 
and  rebels  against  being  denied  its  rights.  The 
mechanical  stupidity  of  infantry  soldiering  is  the 
antithesis  of  intelligent  thinking. 

Sensitive  and  gifted  people  of  all  nations  are  endur¬ 
ing  some  such  mental  starvation  in  order  to  safeguard 
— whatever  it  is  they  are  told  that  they  are  safeguard¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  And  O,  how  I  long  for  a  good  Symphony 
Concert!  The  mere  thought  of  it  is  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  heaven. 

June  14,  At  dinner  this  evening  I  was  arguing  with 
young  “Stiffy’’,  who  has  strong  convictions  of  his  own 
infallibility.  But  it  was  only  about  some  detail  of 
Lewis-gun  training!  Also  he  asserted  that  Fd  got  ‘‘a 
downer’’  on  some  N.C.O.,  which  I  stoutly  denied. 
We  got  quite  hot  over  it.  Then  the  argument  dis¬ 
solved  into  jollity  and  fled  from  our  minds  for  ever. 
After  alh  we’d  had  a  good  feed,  and  some  red  wine; 
to-morrow  will  be  Saturday,  an  easy  day’s  work;  and 
the  others  had  come  in  to  the  meal  flushed  and  happy 
after  a  platoon  football  match.  “Damn  it,  Fm  fed  up 
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•  with  all  tins  training!”  I  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice 

in^,  up._  I  want  to  go  up  to  the  Line  and  really  do 
something  added  I~quite  the  dare-devil.  ^ 
Same  Imre  agreed  handsome  boy  Howitt  in  his 
soft  voice.  Howitt  always  agrees  with  me.  He  is  gentle 
and  unassuming  and  not  easily  roused,  but  he  gets 

thick-set  and  over-coifi- 
^SrS!^  'filmed  to  contradict  his  elders,  but  good- 

I  went  out  into  the  cool,  grey,  breezy  evening 
mes  away  the  guns  muttered  and  rumbled  as  usual' 
t-^ome  on,  then;  come  on,  you  poor  fool!”  they 
seemed  to  be  saying.  I  shivered,  and  came  quickly 
up  to  the  Chateau  to  this  quiet  room  where  I  spend 
my  evenings  ruminating  and  trying  to  tell  myself  the 
truth  this  room  where  I  become  my  real  self,  and 
fcel  omnipotent  while  reading  Tolstoy  and  Walt 
Whitman  (who  had  very  little  in  common,  I  suppose 
except  their  patriarchal  beards).  “I  want  to  go  up 
to  the  Line  and  really  do  something!”  I  had  boasted 
thus  m  a  moment  of  vin  rouge  elation,  catching  my 
mood  from  those  lads  who  look  to  me  as  their  leader. 
How  should  they  know  the  shallowness  of  my  words? 
They  see  me  in  the  daylight  of  my  activities,  when  I 
must  acquiesce  in  the  evil  that  is  war.  But  in  the 
darkness  where  I  am  alone  my  soul  rebels  against 
what  we  are  doing.  ‘^'^Stiflfy’’,  grey-eyed  and  sensible 
and  shrewd;  Howitt,  dark-eyed  and  lover-like  and 
thoughtful;  how  long  have  you  to  live— you  in  the 
plenitude  of  youth,  in  your  pride  of  being  alive,  your 
Ignorance  of  life’s  narrowing  and  disillusioning  road? 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  live  to  remember  you  as  I 
remembei  ail  those  others  who  were  my  companions 
for  a  while  and  whose  names  are  no  longer  printed  in 
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the  Army  List.  What  can  I  do  to  defeat  the  injustice 
which  claims  you,  perhaps,  as  victims,  as  it  claimed 
those  ghostly  others?  Sitting  here  with  my  one  candle 
I  know  that  I  can  do  nothing.  “Save  his  own  soul  he 
has  no  star.” 
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PART  IV:  FINAL  EXPERIENCES 

r 

I  NEVER  WENT  back  to  thosc  trenches  in  front  of 
Neuville-Vitasse. 

The  influenza  epidemic  defied  all  operation  orders 
of  the  Divisional  staff,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  more  than  half  the  men  in  our  brigade  were  too 
ill  to  leave  their  billets.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  began 
a  new  notebook  after  June  14th,  and  subsequently 
lost  it,  no  contemporary  record  of  my  sensations  and 
ideas  is  available;  so  I  must  now  write  the  remainder 
of  this  story  out  of  my  head. 

The  first  episode  which  memory  recovers  from  this 
undiaried  period  is  a  pleasant  one.  I  acquired  a 
second-in-command  for  my  company. 

Hitherto  no  such  person  had  existed,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  strain.  In  that  private  life  of 
mine  which  more  or  less  emerges  from  my  diary, 
solemn  introspection  was  getting  the  better  of  my 
sense  of  humour. 

But  now  a  beneficent  presence  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  Velmore,  and  I  very  soon  began  to  say  to  myself 
that  I  really  didn’t  know  what  Fd  have  done  without 
him.  It  was  like  having  an  extra  head  and  a  duplicate 
pair  of  eyes.  Velmore  was  a  tall,  dark,  young  man 
who  had  been  up  at  Oxford  for  an  academic  year 
when  the  outbreak  of  war  interrupted  his  studies. 
More  scholastic  than  soldier-like  in  appearance 
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(mainly  because  he  wore  spectacles)  he  had  the  look 
of  one  who  might  some  day  occupy  a  professorial 
chair.  His  previous  experience  at  the  front  gave  him 
a  solid  basis  of  usefulness,  and  to  this  was  added  a 
temperament  in  which  kindliness,  humour,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  divided  the  honours  equally,  with  gentleness 
and  modesty  in  readiness  to  assert  themselves  by  the 
power  of  non-assertion. 

With  these  valuable  qualities  he  combined — to  my 
astonishment  and  delight — what  in  conventional 
military  circles  might  have  been  described  as  “an 
almost  rabid  love  of  literature”.  To  hear  poetry 
talked  about  in  our  company  mess  was  indeed  a  new 
experience  for  me.  But  Velmore,  on  his  very  first 
evening,  calmly  produced  Flecker’s  poems  from  his 
pocket  and^asked  young  “Stilfy”  if  he  had  ever  read 
The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand.  When  he  volunteered 
to  read  some  of  it  aloud  the  junior  officers  exchanged 
embarrassed  glances  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  leave  me  alone  with  my  second-in-command,  who 
was  soon  enunciating,  with  ingratiating  gusto: 

Across  the  vast  blue  shadow-sweeping  plain 
The  gathered  armies  darken  through  the  grain 
Swinging  curved  swords  and  dragon-scdptured  spears. 
Footmen,  and  tiger-hearted  cavaliers. 

A  paraphrase  of  the  last  two  lines  became  Vel- 
more’s  stock  joke  when  reporting  that  the  company 
was  on  parade,  and  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  me 
to  hear  that  fine  body  of  men  described  as  “the  foot¬ 
men  with  their  dragon-sculptured  spears”.  But  Vel¬ 
more  was  never  anything  else  but  a  consolation  to 
me. 

With  an  all-pervading  sense  of  relief  I  used  to 
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smoke  my  pipe  and  watch  him  doing  the  ofiice-work 
for  me.  Whenever  an  automatic  annoyance  arrived 
from  Orderly  Room  I  merely  passed  it  on  and  he 
squared  it  up  with  facetious  efficiency. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  amount  of  general 
information  which  descended  on  us  from  higher  quar¬ 
ters  had  become  prodigious.  But  I  no  longer  received 
it  seriously  now.  Corps  H.Q^.  could  send  along  any¬ 
thing  it  chose,  and  Orderly  Room  forward  it  on  for  my 
^ffiecessary  attention’’,  but  until  Velmore  decided 
that  it  was  worth  looking  at,  I  allowed  it  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  next  consignment  of  “^ffiot  air”  from 
those  who  were  such  experts  at  putting  things  on  paper. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  we  moved  north.  I  can 
remember  that  Velmore,  on  a  fat  cob,  ambled  away 
in  advance  of  us  to  act  as  brigade  billeting  officer. 
Our  destination  was  St,  Hilaire,  a  village  near  Lillers, 
and  I  know  that  we  were  there  on  July  ist.  This 
information  is  obtained  from  an  army  notebook  which 
has  accidentally  survived  destruction.  My  final  entry 
in  the  company  messing  accounts  reads  as  follows: 

Hilaire,  July  isL  Rent  of  Mess.  24  francs.  Sardines, 
etc.  41  francs.''  Not  much  to  go  on,  is  it?  .  .  .  Sardines, 
etc.  .  .  .  Those  sardines  never  suspected  that  they 
would  one  day  appear  in  print. 

The  influenza  epidemic  having  blown  over,  we 
were  now  feeling  fairly  well  tuned  up  for  our  first 
tour  of  trenches  in  France.  As  far  as  my  own  career 
was  concerned  it  certainly  seemed  to  be  about  time 
to  be  up  and  doing,  for  it  was  now  fully  seven  months 
since  my  dim  and  distant  medical  board,  and  my 
offensiveness  toward  the  enemy  had  so  far  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  telling  other  people  how  to  behave  effu¬ 
sively  when  a  future  effort  was  required  of  them.  On 
July  7th  we  were  still  awaiting  the  order  to  move  up 
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to  the  Line.  It  was  a  Sunday,  and  there  was  a  church 
parade  for  the  whole  battalion.  This  was  a  special 
occasion,  for  we  were  addressed  by  a  bishop  in  uni¬ 
form,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

In  a  spare  notebook  I  wrote  down  the  main  points 
of  his  sermon,  so  I  am  able  to  transcribe  what  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  inaccurately  remembered. 

'The  bishop  began  by  saying  how  very  proud  and 
very  pleased  he  was  to  have  the  privilege  c^f  welcom¬ 
ing  us  to  the  Western  Front  on  behalf  of  his  branch  of 
the  service.  Every  heart,  he  said,  had  thrilled  with 
pride  when  the  news  came  that  our  Division  had  cap¬ 
tured  Jerusalem.  The  armies  in  France  had  been 
enthusiastic  about  it.  He  then  gave  us  the  following- 
information,  speaking  with  stimulating  heartiness,  as 
one  having  authority  from  a  Higher  (Quarter. 

"(i)  Owing  to  the  Russian  Revolution  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  got  the  initiative  and  are  hammering  us 
hard. 

"(2)  The  troops  are  more  enthusiastic  about  win¬ 
ning  the  War  than  they  were  last  year.  Our  lads  feel 
that  they’d  rather  die  than  see  their  own  land  treated 
like  Belgium. 

''(3)  It  is  religion  which  keeps  the  morale  of  the 
British  Army  so  high. 

^'(4)  (With  extreme  unction.)  Thank  God  we  hold 
the  seas! 

"(5)  The  Americans  are  coming  across  in  large 
numbers. 

“(6)  A  distinguished  general  told  me  last  week  that 
the  Huns  are  getting  weaker  every  week.  Time  is  on 
our  side! 

"He  then  preached  a  bit  about  the  spiritual  aspects 
and  implications  of  the  labours,  dangers,  and  sujEfer- 
ings  of  which  we  were  about  to  partake. 
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dorSu?  sacrifice,  but  it  was  supremely 

™  biS  Christians  who 

ere  burnt  alive  and  thrown  to  the  lions.  ‘You  must 

WeS"  1;  %  the  effete 

hgure  in  stained-glass  windows  but  the  Warrior  Son 

to  vet  Wl?  “T'  troops  and  urges  them 

further  efforts  of  sacrifice.’ 

h«n!l  reciting,  with  lifted 

hand,  twj  verses  from  the  American  hymn  God  goes 

cDTun^f^  perhaps,  for  the  early  Christian 

the  troops  rather  liked  it.” 

Velmore  (whose  eye  I  had  resolutely 

voiaed  durinp*  tlip  nr^^tin-nA  t  ^ 


X  —  -V1-.XVCXX..11L  s  Dayonet  hent- 

mg  lecture,  and  I  still  think  that  I  was  somewhere 
tear  the  truth.  It  was  the  bishop’s  business  to  say  that 
sort  of  thing  to  the  troops,  and  no  one  was  any  the 
worse  for  it— least  of  all  himself,  for  I  never  saw  a  man 
who  looked  more  pink  and  well-nourished.  Would  he 

chance?  ^  wonder,  if  he  got  another 


Anyhow  his  optimism  was  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate  present  and  did  not  include  the  pluperfect 
future.  What  he  should  have  said  was,  “We  are  going 
on  with  this  War  because  we  ruddy  well  don’t  intend 
to  be  beaten  by  the  Germans.  And  I  am  here  because 
i  believe  in  keeping  religion  in  touch  with  the  iniqui- 
tous  methods  by  which  nations  settle  their  disputes. 
And  you  are  here  to  try  and  prevent  it  happening 
again.  But  when  he  told  us  that  the  Huns  were  get¬ 
ting  weaker  every  week,  not  a  man  in  the  battalion 
believed  him.  They  had  heard  that  sort  of  thing  too 
often  before. 

If  he^had  told  us  that  the  War  would  end  in  four 
months  time  we  should  have  charitably  assumed  that 
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he  was  suffering  from  martial  religious  mania.  In  July 
1918  everyone  took  it  for  granted  that  we  should  hold 
on  till  the  winter  and  then  wait  for  the  offen¬ 

sive”  which  staff-officers  on  the  boat  from  Alexandria 
had  discussed  with  such  professional  earnestness.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  German  collapse  in  the 
autumn  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  armies  in 
France.  They  knew  nothing  and  had  become  ex¬ 
tremely  sceptical  about  everything  they  wpre  told. 

On  that  fine  summer  morning  the  bishop,  like  a 
one-armed  sign-post  pointing  westward,  directed  us 
on  the  road  to  victory.  But  he  did  it  without  knowing 
that  his  optimism  was  to  be  justified  by  future  events. 


II 

The  village  of  St.  Hilaire  was  at  that  time  about 
nine  miles  from  the  line  to  which  the  British 
army  had  retreated  during  the  German  offensive  in 
April.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I 
found  myself  riding  up  there  on  the  company  charger, 
a  quadruped  who  has  left  me  no  describable  memory, 
except  that  he  suffered  from  string-halt  and  his  hind¬ 
leg  action  was  the  only  lively  thing  about  him.  Well 
primed  with  map-references  and  urgent  instructions 
from  Orderly  Room,  I  was  going  up  to  obtain  all  pos¬ 
sible  information  from  the  battalion  we  were  to  relieve 
next  day.  Jogging  along  the  pave  road  from  Tillers  to 
St.  Venant  I  felt  agreeably  excited,  though  anxious 
lest  I  might  fail  to  grasp  (and  jot  down)  the  entire 
situation  when  I  arrived  there.  As  was  usual  in  such 
emergencies,  I  assumed  that  everything  would  go 
wrong  with  the  ‘^ffelief”  if  I  made  the  slightest  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  felt  no  certainty  that  I  could  achieve  what 
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I  had  been  told  to  do.  It  did  not  occur  to  my  simple 
Xdd  by  to-morrow  afternoon  our  quartemaster 
would  probably  know  quite  as  much  about  the  essen- 

1  facts  as  I  should.  Details  of  organization  in  the 
army  always  scared  and  over-impressed  me.  Such 
mngs  seemed  so  much  easier  when  one  was  actually 
oing  them  than  when  they  were  being  conferred 

paper  in  the  mysterious  language 
ol  the  military  profession. 

This  anxious  devotion  to  duty  probably  prevented 
me  Irom  acquiring  a  permanent  mental  picture  of 
my  smroundings  while  I  was  nearing  the  end  of  my 
ride.  Ihe  fact  remains  that  I  can  now  only  see  myself 
as  a  solitary  horseman”  crossing  the  La  Bassee  Canal 
m  the  dusk  and  then  going  on  another  two  miles  to 
oattahon  headquarters,  which  were  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  fairly  well-preserved  farmhouse.  There  I  was 
given  food,  drink,  and  technical  enlightenment,  and 
sent  on  to  the  Front  Line. 


Communication-trenches  were  non-existent.  My 
guide  led  me  along  a  footpath  among  damaged  crops 
and  looming  willows,  past  the  dug-outs  of  the  sup- 
port-cornpany,  until  we  arrived  at  an  enormous  shell- 
hole  which  contained  a  company  headquarters.  In  a 
sort  of  rabbit-hole,  with  just  enough  room  for  three 
p^ple  in  it,  I  was  welcomed  by  two  East  Lancashire 
officers^  and  forthwith  I  scribbled  five  pages  of  rough 
notes  in  my  Field  Message  Book.  I  could  reproduce 
these  notes  in  full,  for  the  book  is  on  my  table  now; 
but  I  will  restrict  myself  to  a  single  entry. 

Battalion  code-word.  zelu.  No  messages  by  buz¬ 
zer  except  through  an  officer.  Relief  word.  jama.  (To 
be  confirmed  by  runner.)’^  ^To  be  confirmed  by 
rumour  was  what  I  actually  thought  as  I  wrote  it 
down,  but  I  kept  the  witticism  to  myself  as  the  cap- 
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tain  didn’t  look  likely  to  be  amused  by  it.  He  seemed 
a  bit  fussed,  which  caused  me  to  feel  rather  confident 
and  efficient  in  an  unobtrusive  way. 

He  was  a  decent  little  chap,  and  I  got  a  laugh  out 
of  him  by  telling  him  that  a  bishop  had  told  our 
battalion,  only  yesterday,  that  the  Huns  were  getting 
weaker  every  week.  Over  a  mug  of  tea  he  confided 
in  me  that  his  company  would  be  doing  a  small  raid, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  he  was  evidently,  worrying 
about  it,  though  he  didn’t  say  so. 

This,  however,  was  more  in  my  line  than  scribbling 
down  what  time  water  cart  would  be  sent  up  to  ration 
dump  and  how  many  food-containers  and  water  tins 
would  be  taken  over  from  out-going  battalion,  and  it 
seemed  much  more  to  the  point  when  I  followed  him 
up  to  the  Front  Line  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  sector 
was  like  and  see  how  the  show  went  off.  The  front¬ 
line  defences  were  still  in  their  infancy  compared 
with  the  Canadian  trenches  Fd  visited  a  month  be¬ 
fore.  A  series  of  breast-high  sentry-posts  were  con¬ 
nected  by  a  shallow  ditch,  and  no-man’s-land  was  a 
cornfield  which  still  seemed  to  be  doing  quite  well.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  very  little  wire  out  in  front. 
One  felt  that  recent  occupants  of  the  sector  had  erred 
in  the  direction  of  a  laissez-faire  policy.  It  was  a  cjuiet 
moonless  night,  and  the  raiding-party,  about  a  dozen 
strong,  were  assembled,  and  appeared  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  let  the  Germans  know  that  they  intended 
to  come  over.  Stage  whispers  in  broad  Lancashire 
accents  were  making  the  best  of  an  unhopeful  situa¬ 
tion,  and  I  suspected  that  a  double  rum  ration  had 
been  prematurely  issued.  (Rum  rations  should  not 
precede  raids.) 

Why  weren’t  they  slipping  across  from  some  place 
where  the  trench  was  shallow,  I  wondered— instead 
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of  clambmng  clumsily  over  the  parapet  where  it  was 

ignest.^  One  by  one  they  disappeared  into  the  iunde 
of  growing  corn.  The  ensuing  silence  was  accentuated 
y  various  sounds  which  clearly  indicated  human 
progress  on  all  fours  through  a  weak  belt  of  barbed 
wire,  bhortly  afterwards  the  inevitable  machine-gun 
demonstrated  awareness  of  their  whereabouts,  flares 
went  up  from  the  other  side,  and  there  was  a  proper 
mix-up  which  ended  when  they  blundered  back, 
awng  achieved  nothing  but  a  few  casualties  less  than 
nali-way  across.  When  the  confusion  had  abated,  I 
continued  my  instructive  investigations  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but  the  next  thing  that  I  clearly  remember  is 
tn^  1  was  riding  home  in  the  early  morning. 

Quite  distinctly  I  can  recover  a  certain  moment 
when  I  was  trotting  past  the  shuttered  houses  of  some 
unawakened  village,  with  the  sun  just  coming  up 
beyond  the  roadside  poplars.  What  I  felt  was  a  sort 
ot  personal  manifesto  of  being  intensely  alive— a  sense 
of  physical  adventure  and  improvident  jubilation; 
and  also,  as  I  looked  at  the  signs  of  military  occupa¬ 
tion  around  me,  a  feeling  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
some  interesting  historical  tale.  I  was  glad  to  be  there, 
it  seemed;  and  perhaps  my  thoughts  for  a  moment 
revisited  Slateford  Hospital  and  were  reminded  of  its 
unescapable  atmosphere  of  humiliation.  That  was 
how  active  service  used  to  hoodwink  us.  Wonderful 
moments  in  the  War,  we  called  them,  and  told  people 
at  home  that  after  all  we  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for 
worlds.  But  it  was  only  one’s  youngness,  really,  and 
the  fact  of  being  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  fresh 
mind.  Not  because  of  the  War,  but  in  spite  of  it,  we 
felt  such  zest  and  fulfilment,  and  remembered  it  later 
on  with  nostalgic  regret,  forgetting  the  miseries  and 
grumblings,  and  how  we  longed  for  it  to  come  to  an 
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end.  Nevertheless,  there  I  was,  a  living  antithesis  to 
the  gloomier  entries  in  my  diary,  and  a  physical 
retraction  of  my  last  year’s  protest  against  the  ‘'^politi¬ 
cal  errors  and  insincerities  for  which  the  fighting  men 
were  being  sacrificed”. 

But  our  inconsistencies  are  often  what  make  us 
most  interesting,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  my  zeal  to 
construct  these  memoirs  carefully,  I  have  eliminated 
too  many  of  my  own  self-contradictions.  Anyhow, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  wasn’t  finding  time 
to  feel  sorry  for  the  raiding-party  whose  dud  effort 
Fd  recently  witnessed.  No;  I  was  callously  resolving 
to  make  a  far  better  job  of  it  with  my  own  men,  and 
wishing  that  I  could  consult  the  incomparable  Cap¬ 
tain  Duclos.  And  I  am  afraid  I  was  also  cogitating 
about  how  I  would  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  A 
Company  over  the  other  three.  My  Company’s  offi¬ 
cers  were  just  up  when  I  got  back.  I  must  have  been 
tired  out,  for  my  only  recollection  of  returning  to  St, 
Hilaire  is  of  Velmore  taking  charge  of  my  notebook 
and  urging  me  to  stop  talking  and  swallow  my  break¬ 
fast  before  having  a  good  sleep.  Meanwhile  he  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  would  faithfully  expound  to  the  Adju¬ 
tant  the  details  which  I  had  accumulated. 

ic  -A  ic 

That  evening  we  relieved  the  East  Lancashires. 
Nothing  worth  describing  in  that,  I  tell  myself.  But 
the  remembering  mind  refuses  to  forget,  and  imbues 
the  scene  of  past  experience  with  significant  finality. 
For  when  we  marched  away  from  the  straggling  vil¬ 
lage  and  out  into  the  flat  green  fertile  farmlands,  the 
world  did  seem  to  be  lit  up  as  though  for  some 
momentous  occasion.  There  had  been  thunder 
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showers  all  the  afternoon  and  the  sunset  flared  with 
a  sort  of  crude  magnificence  which  dazzled  us  when 
our  road  took  a  sudden  twist  to  the  left.  More  memor¬ 
able,  now  perhaps;  but  memorable  even  then,  for  me 
whose  senses  were  so  teemingly  alive  as  I  gazed  on 
that  rich  yet  havoc-bordered  landscape  and  thought 
1  ^  j  darkness  toward  which  we  were  going.  The 
clouds  flamed  and  the  clover  was  crimson  and  the 
patches  of  tillage  were  vividly  green  as  we  splashed 
along  between  the  poplars.  And  then,  with  dusk,  the 
ram  came  down  again  as  though  to  wash  the  picture 
out  for  ever.  ^ 


We  had  five  or  six  miles  to  go  before  we  crossed  the 
La  bassee  Canal,  and  then  it  was  another  mile  (with 

hundred  yard  intervals  between  platoons)  to  the  ren- 
dezvous.  Beyond  the  poplars  was  the  ominous  glare  of 
the  line,  and^  the  rattle  of  rifles  and  machine-guns 
completed  with  a  local  thunderstorm — ^overhead 
artillery’’,  one  of  the  men  called  it.  .  .  . 

Here,  at  the  crossroads,  were  the  guides — quite  a 
^owd  of  them,  since  we  were  the  leading  company. 
Two-minute  intervals  between  platoons.  Lead  on 
Number  One.  I  watched  them  file  away  into  the 
gloom,  while  Velmore  wiped  his  spectacles  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  company  sergeant-major  in  under¬ 
tones.  Lead  on  headquarters.  And  then  a  couple  of 
miles  easy  walking  brought  us  to  the  big  shell-hole 
and  its  diminutive  dug-outs.  It  was  now  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  relief  was  completed  when  I 
signed  the  list  of  trench-stores  taken  over.  Referring 
to  this  document,  I  find  that  we  ‘'took  over”  30,000 
rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition,  12  gas  gongs,  572 
grenades,  120  shovels,  270  Very  lights,  and  9  reaping 
hooks,  besides  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Howitt  wag  the  only  platoon  officer  with  the  com- 
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pany.  “Stiffy”  had  been  made  battalion  Lewis-o-un 
officer,  and  the  other  two  were  away  on  “courses”. 
As  I  went  up  to  visit  the  trench-mortar  battery  on  our 
left  flank,  it  struck  me  that  I  was  likely  to"  have  a 
fairly  busy  time  while  A  Company  was  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Western  Front. 

That  didn’t  worry  me,  however,  for  I  was,  if  any¬ 
thing,  a  bit  too  much  “on  my  toes”,  and  the  Great 
War  had  reduced  itself  to  a  little  contest  between  my 
company  and  the  Central  Powers,  with  Velnlore  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  send  back  situation  reports  from  our  five 
hundred  yard  sector.  Velmore,  of  course,  was  “on  his 
toes”  too,  but  in  a  more  temperate  style  than  mine. 
His  methods  were  unobtrusive  but  thorough.  While 
on  this  subject  I  must  mention  Sergeant  Wickham, 
who  was  more  “on  his  toes”  than  any  of  us,  and  had 
no  alternative  relaxations,  such  as  ruminating  or 
reading  Flecker’s  poems.  Wickham  had  been  through 
the  Boer  War,  and  had  already  won  a  D.C.M.  ancf  a 
Military  Medal  in  this  one.  But  he  wasn’t  resting  on 
his  laurels,  and  having  recently  returned  from  a 
month’s  “refresher  course”  at  the  army  school,  he 
was  a  complete  embodiment  of  the  offensive  spirit. 
I  think  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  N.C.O.s 
I’ve  ever  known.  Except  for  being  a  little  over-excit¬ 
able,  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  fine  soldier  includ¬ 
ing  the  “women  and  children  first”  kind  of  chivalry, 
which  made  it  easy  for  one  to  imagine  him  as  the  last 
to  leave  the  sinking  troopship.  Always  smart  and 
cheerful— was  Sergeant  Wickham— and  if  ever  a  man 
deserved  to  be  shaken  hands  with  by  his  Sovereign,  it 
was  he.  During  our  first  twenty-four  hours  in  the'line, 
however,  his  adventurous  spirit  discovered  nothing 
sensational  except  a  long-dead  German  up  in  an  old 
knotted  willow;  and  in  the  evening  Velmore  sent  him 
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down  to  the  support-line  with  a  working  nartv 
though  he  was  obviously  aching  to  go  out  oS  u^atrol’ 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  I  ^nt^r^S  S 

order  to  get  them  accustomed  to  being  out  there 
Everythmg  was  very  quiet  while  we  erWed  abn; 

dow"  ^  ■  ^^™°?‘tory  5.9’s  just  after  “stand- 

they  fired  their  machine-guns 
just  to  show  they  were  still  there.  The  topography  of 
our  bit  of  no-man  s-land  was  mainly  agricultural  so 
our  patrolling  was  easy  work.  On  the  right,  B  Com¬ 
pany  were  demonstrating  their  offensive  spirit  by 
using  up  a  fair  amount  of  ammunition,  but  I  had 
given  orders  that  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired  by  our 
,  ti  impressiyely  menacing  silence’  pre- 
vailed,  which,  I  hoped,  would  impress  the  Germans. 
1  felt  almost  supercilious  as  I  stood  in  the  trench 

u  Company  enthusiast  experimenting 

with  the  Very  light  pistol.  ^ 

riiat  was  one  of  my  untroubled  moments,  when  I 
could  believe  that  I’d  got  a  firm  grip  on  what  I  was 
doing  and  could  be  oblivious  to  the  whys  and  where- 
I  was  standing  beside  Corporal 
Griffiths  who  had  his  Lewis  gun  between  his  elbows 
on  the  dew-soaked  parapet.  His  face,  visible  in  the 
sinking  light  of  a  flare,  had  the  look  of  a  man  who 
was  doing  his  simple  duty  without  demanding  expla¬ 
nations  from  the  stars  above  him.  Vigilant  and  serious 
he  stared  straight  ahead  of  him,  and  a  fine  picture  of 
Eirtitude  he  made.  He  was  only  a  stolid  young  farmer 
from  Montgomeryshire;  only;  but  such  men,  I  think 
were  England,  in  those  dreadful  years  of  war. 

Thus  the  strangeness  of  the  night  wore  on— and 
stranger  still  it  seems  while  I  am  revisiting  it  from 
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to-day — and  after  I’d  been  along  to  all  the  sentry-posts 
a  second  time,  I  went  back  to  the  headquarter  rabbit- 
hole  to  find  Velmore  dozing,  with  Flecker’s  poems 
fallen  from  his  hand,  and  the  sturdy  little  sergeant- 
major  dozing  likewise  in  his  own  little  rabbit-hole 
near  by,  while  the  signaller  bi'ooded  over  the  buzzer. 
Away  from  the  shell-hole  there  was  another  dug-out 
— larger,  but  not  very  deep — where  we  slept  and  had 
our  food.  Everything  seems  to  be  going  on  guite  well, 
I  thought,  groping  my  way  in,  to  sit  there,  tired  and 
wakeful,  and  soaked  and  muddy  from  my  patrol, 
while  one  candle  made  unsteady  brown  shadows  in 
the  gloom,  and  young  Howitt  lay  dead  beat  and 
asleep  in  an  ungainly  attitude,  with  that  queer  half- 
sullen  look  on  his  face. 

The  thought  of  that  candle  haunts  me  now;  I  don’t 
know  why,  except  that  it  seems  to  symbolize  the 
weary  end  of  a  night  at  the  War,  and  that  unforget¬ 
table  remoteness  from  the  ordinary  existences  which 
we  might  have  been  leading;  Howitt  going  to  an 
office  in  the  morning;  and  Velmore  down  from  that 
idyllic  pre-war  Oxford  with  an  honours  degree;  and 
all  those  men  in  the  company  still  unmobilized  from 
farms  and  factories  and  wherever  else  it  was  they  had 
earned  a  living. 

I  seem  to  be  in  that  stuffy  dug-out  now,  with 
Howitt  snoring,  and  my  wakeful  watch  ticking  on 
the  wrist  which  supported  my  head,  and  the  deathly 
map  of  France  and  Flanders  all  around  me  in  huge 
darkness  receding  to  the  distant  boom  of  a  big  gun. 
I  seem  to  be  back  in  my  mind  as  it  then  was— -a  mind 
whose  haggard  vigilance  had  the  power  to  deny  its 
body  rest,  while  with  the  clairvoyance  of  sleepless¬ 
ness  it  strove  to  be  detached  from  clogging  discomfort 
and  to  achieve,  in  its  individual  isolation,  some  sort 
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experience  which  it  shared  with 
^ose  dead  an^d  sleeping  multitudes,  of  whom  young 
Howitt  was  the  visible  representation.  ^ 

I  wanted  to  know— to  understand— before  it  was 
too  late  whether  there  was  any  meaning  in  tiS 
human  tragedy  which  sprawled  across  France,  while 
those  who  planned  yet  further  slaughter  were  like 
puppets  directing  operations  on  which  the  unknown 
gods  had,  turned  their  backs  in  boredom  with  our 
blundering  bombardments.  I  wanted  to  know  the 
reason  why  Corporal  Griffiths  was  being  what  he 
was  m  quiet  fortitude. 


And  I  felt  a  great  longing  to  be  liberated  from  these 
tew  hundred  yards  of  ant-like  activity — to  travel  all 
the  way  along  the  Western  Front— to  learn  through 
my  eyes  and  with  my  heart  the  organism  of  this 
monstrous  drama  which  my  mind  had  not  the  power 
to  envision  as  a  whole.  But  my  mind  could  see  no 
lurther  than  the  walls  of  that  dug-out  with  its  one 
wobbling  candle  which  now  burnt  low,  Universaliza- 
tion  of  military  experience  fizzled  out  in  mv  rhlnklng 
that  some  day  we  should  look  back  on  these  St.  Floris 
trenches  as  a  sort  of  Paradise  compared  with  places 
in  which  we  had  afterwards  found  ourselves.  Unlike 
those  ditches  and  earthworks  which  had  become 
fetid  with  recurrent  human  catastrophes— hum¬ 
mocks  and  slag-heaps  and  morasses  whose  names 
would  live  for  ever  in  war  histories— our’s  was  an 
almost  innocent  sector,  still  recognizable  as  culti¬ 
vated  farmland.  I  could  recognize  that  innocence 
when  Bond  had  made  me  some  tea,  and  I  had 
emerged  into  the  peace  of  daybreak.  The  pollard 
willows  loomed  somewhat  strange  and  ominous 
against  the  sky,  but  before  long  I  was  looking  out 
over  the  parapet  at  an  immaculate  morning,  with 
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St.  Floris  away  on  the  left — a  factory  chimney  rising 
from  a  huddle  of  mysterious  roofs — mysterious  only 
because  they  were  on  the  edge  of  no-man’s-land. 

Aloof  from  our  concerns,  another  day  was  begin¬ 
ning,  and  there  seemed  no  special  reason  why  the 
War  should  command  us  to  keep  our  heads  down. 
The  country,  as  I  said  before,  looked  innocent;  the 
morning  air  was  like  life’s  elixir,  and  hope  went  sing¬ 
ing  skyward  with  the  lark. 

* 

Refreshed  by  a  few  hours’  sleep,  I  was  up  in  the 
Front  Line  an  hour  or  two  after  midday,  ga2ing  at  the 
incalculable  country  beyond  the  cornfield.  My  map 
told  me  that  the  town  of  Mervillc  was  about  three 
miles  away  from  me,  but  the  level  landscape  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  being  visible.  Our  long-range  gunners 
knew  a  lot  about  Merville,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
beyond  my  horizon,  and  I  couldn’t  hear  so  much  as 
a  rumble  of  wheels  coming  from  that  direction.  The 
outlook  was  sunlit  and  completely  silent,  for  it  was 
the  quietest  time  of  day. 

I  was  half-way  between  two  sentry-posts,  on  the 
extreme  left  of  our  sector,  where  no-man’s-land  was 
narrowest.  The  longer  I  stared  at  the  cornfield  the 
more  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  this  inquisitiveness  gradually  developed  into  a 
determination.  Discarding  all  my  obligations  as  Com- 
paiy  Commander  (my  main  obligation  being  to  re¬ 
main  inside  the  trench  and  get  it  deepened  by  those 
1 20  shovels,  which  we’d  taken  over)  I  took  off  all  my 
equipment,  strolled  along  to  the  nearest  sentry,  bor¬ 
rowed  his  bayonet,  and  told  him  that  I  was  going  out 
to  have  a  look  at  the  wire.  Returning  to  my  equip- 
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ment,  I  added  my  tunic  and  steel  helmet  to  the  hean 

r£ht\and  aS'^r’  firmly  in  mv 

igiat  hand,  and  crawled  out  into  the  unknown  t 

wasn’t  doing  thxs  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  SSd  cer- 

amly  be  helpful  if  I  could  find  out  exacfiy  what 

things  were  like  on  the  other  side,  and  whether  as 

was  rumoured  by  staff  experts,  the  Germans  wit£ 

drew  most  of  their  trench  garrison  during  theX 

Division  to  arrive  in  the  enemy 

and  I  deserved  no  credit  at  all  for  it.  Relying  on 

company  headquarters, 
I  was  lapsing  into  my  rather  feckless  1916  self.  It  was 
in  fact,  what  I  called  “playing  my  natural  game”.  I 
can  t  believe  that  I  really  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was  excit- 
ing  to  worm  one  s  way  across,  trying  not  to  rustle  the 
com  stalks.  After  about  300  yards  of  this  sort  of  thing 
I  crept  through  a  few  strands  of  wire  and  came  to  the 
^ge  of  the  concealment  zone.  What  on  earth  would 
Doctor  Macamble  say  if  he  could  see  me,  I  wondered, 
trying  to  bluff  myself  into  a  belief  that  I  wasn’t  the 
least  bit  nervous.  He  would  probably  have  rebuked 
me  for  being  ^bloodthirsty’’;  but  I  didn’t  feel  at  all 
like  that. 


The  shallow  German  trench  was  only  a  few  yards 
there  was  no  one  in  it,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind.  I  got  into  it  as  quickly  as  I  could 
and  then  sat  down,  feeling  by  no  means  at  home.  The 
bayonet  in  my  hand  didn’t  seem  to  give  me  any  extra 
confidence,  but  there  were  some  stick-bombs  lying 
about,  so  I  picked  one  up,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  take  something  back  as  a  surprise  for 
old  Velmore.  I  then  proceeded  along  the  trench, 
sedately  but  bent  double.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
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who  enjoy  exact  description  I  will  add  that  I  was 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Germans  who  were  oppo¬ 
site  B  Company,  i.e.  away  from  St.  Floris.  Tlic  trench 
was  only  waist-deep;  almost  at  once  1  saw  what  I 
presumed  to  be  a  machine-gun  team.  There  were  four 
of  them,  and  they  were  standing  about  thirty  yards 
away,  gazing  in  the  other  direction.  They  were  wear¬ 
ing  flat  blue-grey  caps  and  their  demeanour  sug¬ 
gested  boredom  and  idleness.  Anyhow  I  vfas  at  last 
more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  enemies  of  England. 
I  had  come  from  Edinburgh  via  Limerick  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  drawing  full  pay  for  seven  months,  and  I  could 
now  say  that  I  had  seen  some  of  the  people  I  was 
hghting  against.  And  what  I  saw  was  four  harmless 
young  Germans  who  were  staring  up  at  a  distant 
aeroplane. 

Standing  upright,  I  watched  them  with  brc;uhless 
interest  until  one  of  them  turned  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face.  He  was  a  blond  youth  of  Saxon 
type,  and  he  registered  complete  astonishment.  For 
several  seconds  we  gaped  at  one  another;  then  he 
turned  to  draw  the  attention  ol  his  companions  to 
their  unknown  visitor,  who  immediately  betook  him- 
self  to  the  coyer  of  the  cornfield,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  imitating  a  streak  of  light.  I  returned  much 
fluicker^  than  I  came,  and  while  the  Germans  were 
talking  it  over  at  their  leisure  1  resumed  my  tunic  and 
tin  hat  and  took  the  bayonet  back  to  its  owner  who 
eyed  the  stick-bomb  enquiringly.  With  a  marked 
change  of  manner  from  my  recent  retreat  on  all  fours, 

1  laconically  mentioned  that  Fd  just  slipped  across 
and  fetched  it.  I  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Vel- 
more,  who  implored  me  not  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
again  without  warning  him. 

We  thereupon  decided  that,  as  the  general  had 
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announced  that  he  expected  a  prisoner  as  soon  as 
possible  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  send  Howitt 
across  with  a  strong  patrol  some  fine  morning  to  brine 
back  that  machine-gun  team  and  thus  acquire  f 
Military  Cross.  It  had  been  great  fun,  I  felt!^And  I 
regarded  myself  as  having  scored  a  point  against  the 

rhdSiot?  ^  fr- 


_  About  ten  o’clock  that  night  I  hunched  my  way 
into  the  rabbit-hole  feeling  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear.  Slight  strafe  on,  it  seems !”  I  remarked  to  Vel- 
more,  who  was  leaning  his  back  against  the  far  end 
where  there  was  just  room  for  the  pair  of  us  to  sit  side 
Dv  Side. 


We  must  try  and  stop  the  men  moving  about  so 
much  round  headquarters  by  day,”  he  suggested.  I 
lit  my  pipe.  There  was  no  doubt  they’d  fairly  put  the 
wind  up  me  a  few  minutes  before  when  a  batch  of 
5.9’s  had  dropped  all  round  me  while  I  lay  flat  on 
the  ground  somewhere  between  number  8  and  9  sen¬ 
try-posts.  Velmore  sympathized  and  commented  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Teutonic  artillerymen.  The  Adju¬ 
tant  had  been  up  that_ evening  and  had  told  him  that 
a  big  shell  had  landed  just  outside  Orderly  Room  win¬ 
dow  about  breakfast  time.  Luckily  it  had  fallen  on 
the  manure- heap.  A  thud  and  an  earth-shaking  ex¬ 
plosion  immediately  behind  our  dug-out  now  caused 
me  to  propose  that  a  spot  of  Flecker  wouldn’t  do  us 
any  harm,  and  we  had  just  begun  to  make  the 
Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand  when  another  shell 
arrived  plump  on  top  of  us.  But  there  was  no  explo¬ 
sion.  The  smoke  still  curled  up  from  Velmore’s  cigar- 
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ette.  Our  camels  sniff  the  evening  and  are  elad  ” 
quoted  he.  .A  large  fissure  had  appeared  in  the 
earth  wall  behind  us;  e.xactly  between  us  the  nose- 
cap  of  the  shell  protruded.  Velmore,  who  had  a  talent 
for  picturesque  phrases,  named  the  crack  in  the  wall 

th^  f  ^  that  only 

the  dudness  of  that  5.9  preserved  us  from  becoming 
the  debris  of  a  direct  hit.  ^ 

Consulting  my  watch,  I  found  that  it  was  time  for 
l?nH  he  taking  out  my  conducted  tours  in  no-man’s- 
iand.  took  them  out,  two  at  a  time,  for  twentv- 

I -.30.)  think  1 11  come  up  with  you,”  remarked 

Velmore.  It  can  t  be  more  dangerous  in  the  Front 
Line  than  it  is  here.”  ^  r  xont 


On  the  following  night  at  much  the  same  time  we 

chocolate.  We  were  agreeing  that  the  company  was 
^e  mg  through  its  first  dose  of  the  line  e.xtremely  well 

and  had  worked  hLd  at 
strengthening  the  posts  and  deepening  the  shallow 
oimaecting  trench  We  had  also  improved  the  wim 
Best  of  all,  we  should  be  relieved  the  next  night.  “And 
not  a  single  casualty  so  far,”  said  Velmore  I  didn’t 

producId°mv^?  to-morrow  was  the  thirteenth  I 
produced  my  fire-opal  and  touched  that.  “Aren’t 
opals  supposed  to  be  unlucky?”  he  enquired  dubi 
ously,  shutting  one  eye  while  he  admSd  the  eljS: 
rSJd  flunes  of  the  jewel.  “Mine  isn’t,”  I 

that  dg-ht^“p  intended  to  give  it  another  test 

that  night  I  m  going  to  do  a  really  good  patrol  ”  I 
announced.  Velmore  looked  worried  and  said’ he 
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wished  I  wouldn’t.  He  argued  that  there  was  no  special 
reason  for  doing  it.  I  reminded  him  that  we  must 
maintain  our  supremacy  in  no-man’s-land.  “Haven’t 
you  already  shown  your  damned  supremacy  by  goino- 
over  and  quelling  the  Fritzes  with  a  look?”  he  pro“ 
tested.  But  I  produced  a  plausible  project.  I  was 
going  to  locate  a  machine-gun  which  had  seemed  to 
r  outside  their  trench  with  the  intention 

01  ennladjpg  us,  and  anyhow  it  was  all  arranged,  and 
I  was  going  out  with  Corporal  Davies  at  one  o’clock, 
irom  No.  14,  post  (which  was  where  our  company 
front  ended).  Seeing  that  I  was  bent  on  going,  Vel- 
more  became  helpful,  and  the  sergeant-major  was 
told  to  send  an  urgent  warning  to  B  Company,  as 
the  objective  I  had  in  mind  was  on  their  front. 

My  real  reason  for  seeking  trouble  like  this  was  my 
need  to  escape  from  the  worry  and  responsibility  of 
being  a  Company  Commander,  plus  annoyance  with 
the  idea  of  being  blown  to  bits  while  sitting  there 
watching  Velmore  inditing  a  nicely-worded  situation 
report.  I  was  tired  and  overstrained,  and  my  old  fool¬ 
hardiness  was  taking  control  of  me. 

To  be  outside  the  trench  with  the  possibility  of 
bumping  into  an  enemy  patrol  was  at  any  rate  an 
antidote  to  my  suppressed  weariness  of  the  entire 
bloody  business.  I  wanted  to  do  something  definite, 
and  perhaps  get  free  of  the  whole  thing.  It  was  the 
old  story;  I  could  only  keep  going  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  spectacular. 

So  there  was  more  bravado  than  bravery  about  it, 
and  I  should  admire  that  vanished  self  of  mine  more 
if  he  had  avoided  taking  needless  risks.  I  blame  him 
for  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  my  being  here  to 
write  about  him.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  giving  me  something  to  write  about. 
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Leaving  me  in  the  rabbit-hole  to  I'uminate  and 
reserve  my  energies,  Velmore  toddled  off  to  the  Front 
Line,  which  was,  to  revert  to  golfing  phraseology  only 
an  easy  iron-shot  away.  I  cannot  claim  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  exactly  what  I  ruminated  about,  but  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  my  mental  technique  assures  me  that 
with  danger  looming  in  the  near  future,  my  thoughts 
were  soon  far  away  from  St.  Floris.  (Who  was  St 
Floris,  by  the  way?)  Probably  I  scribbled  half  a  pa^e 
in  that  long  lost  notebook — not  too  self-consciously 
I  hope.  And  then  my  mind  may  have  rambled  off  to 
see  a  few  friends. 


Having"  ceased  to  wonder  when  the  War  would  be 
over,  I  couldnh  imagine  myself  anywhere  else  but  on 
active  service,  and  I  was  no  longer  able  to  induce  in 
reveries  about  being  at  home.  When  I  came  ourthis 
last  time  I  had  turned  my  back  on  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  peace-time  enjoyment,  I  suppose  this 
meant  that  I  was  making  a  forceci  effort  to  keep  goine 
till  the  end.  Like  many  people,  I  had  a  feeling  that 
ordinary  human  existence  was  being  converted  into 
a  sort  of  nightmare.  Things  were  being  said  and  done 
which  w^ld  have  been  considered  madness  before 
the  War.  The  effects  of  the  War  had  been  the  reverse 
of  ennobling,  it  seemed.  Social  historians  can  decide 
whether  I  am  wrong  about  it. 

Anyhow,  as  I  was  saying,  I  probably  thought 
vaguely  about  those  kind  hunting  people  at  Limerick, 
and  speculated  on  such  problems  as  what  The  Mister 
did  with  himself  during  the  summer  months;  it  quite 
worried  me  when  I  thought  of  the  old  boy  convivially 
consurning  neat  whisky  in  hot  weather.  But  if  I  called 
to  mind  my  more  intimate  friends,  it  was  themselves 
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that  I  saw  and  not  the  places  where  I  had  been  happy 
with  them.  ^ 

And  if  my  visual  meditations  included  the  face  of 
Rivers  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
advisability  of  poiding  needless  risks.  I  knew  that  he 
would  have  dissuaded  me  from  doing  that  patrol 
And  then,  no  doubt,  I  dozed  off  until  Velmore  came 
back  to  tell  me  that  it  was  getting  on  for  one  o’clock 
and  Corporal  Davies  all  ready  for  me  up  at  No.  14 
post. 

Corporal  Davies  was  a  trained  scout,  young,  small, 
and  active.  We  had  worked  out  our  little  scheme, such 
as  it  was,  and  he  now  informed  me  in  a  cheerful 
whisper  that  the  machine-gun  which  was  our  objec¬ 
tive  had  been  firing  now  and  again  from  its  usual 
position,  which  was  half-right,  about  four  hundred 
yards  away.  (The  German  trench  was  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  ours  at  that  point.)  In  my  pocket  I 
had  my  little  automatic  pistol  to  provide  moral  sup¬ 
port,  and  we  took  three  or  four  Mills’  bombs  apiece. 
Our  intention  was  to  get  as  near  as  we  could  and  then 
put  the  wind  up  the  machine-gunners  with  our 
bombs. 

A  sunken  farm-road  ran  out  from  No.  14  post; 
along  this  we  proceeded  with  intense  caution.  About 
a  hundred  yards  out  we  forsook  the  road  and  bore 
right-handed.  It  was  a  warm  still  night  and  the  moon 
was  very  properly  elsewhere,  but  the  clear  summer 
sky  diminished  the  darkness  and  one  could  see  quite 
a  lot  after  a  bit.  Under  such  conditions  every  clod  of 
earth  was  liable  to  look  like  the  head  of  a  recumbent 
enemy  and  the  rustle  of  a  fieldmouse  in  the  corn  could 
cause  a  certain  trepidation — intrepid  trepidation,  of 
course. 

Obviously  it  takes  a  longish  time  to  crawl  three  or 
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four  hundred  yards  with  infinite  caution,  but  as  noth¬ 
ing  occurred  to  hinder  our  progress  there  is  nothin^ 
narratable  about  it.  I  hadn’t  the  time  on  me-  crawf 
mg  on  my  stomach  might  have  smashed  my’ watch' 
glass  if  It  had  been  in  my  pocket,  and  its  luminosity 
would  have  been  out  ot  place  on  my  wrist.  But  what 
a  relief  it  was,  to  be  away  from  time  and  its  petty 
tyrannies,  even  when  one’s  heart  was  in  one’s  mouth 
_  Behind  us  loomed  the  sentry-posts  and  the  impres’ 
sive  sweep  of  the  line,  where  poor  old  Velinore  %vas 
peering  anxiously  out  while  he  awaited  our  return 
It  really  felt  as  though  Corporal  Davies  and  I  had  eo  't 
the  best  of  It  out  there.  We  were  beyond  all  inter¬ 
ference  by  Brigadiers. 

Just  when  I  least  expected  it  the  German  machine- 
pm  fired  a  few  rounds,  for  no  apparent  reason  except 
to  allow  us  to  locate  it.  We  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  less  than  fifty  yards  from  it  and  it  seemed 
uncomfortably  near.  I  looked  at  Davies,  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  was  only  too  visible,  for  the  sky  was  growine 
pie  and  we  must  have  been  out  there  well  over  two 

He  had  already 

pulled  out  the  pm  of  a  bomb.  So,  to  cut  a  long-  storv 
short,  we  crawlp  a  bit  nearer,  loosed  off  the  lot  and 
re  reated  with  the  rapidity  of  a  pair  of  scared  badgers 

Lt  we  hit  anybody; 

but  the  deed  was  done,  and  when  we  were  more  than 

ha  f-way  home  I  popped  into  the  sunken  road,  and 
ply  the  fact  that  I  was  out  on  a  patrol  prevented  me 
from  slapping  my  leg  with  a  loud  guffaw. 


NowAatitwas  all  over  I  was  exuberantly  excited 

It  had  been  tremendous  fun,  and  that  was  all  there 
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was  to  say  about  it.  Davies  agreed,  and  his  fresh 
young  face  seemed  to  be  asserting  not  only  our  sun- 
rernacy  over  no-man’s-land,  but  the  supreme  sal- 
faction  of  being  ahve  on  a  perfect  summer’s  mornin? 
after  what  might  be  called  a  strenuous  IS 
off  my  tin  hat  I  allowed  my  head 
to  feel  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  War 
and  there,  for  several  minutes,  we  sat  leaning  against 
the  bank  and  recovering  our  breath. 

It  seeihed  hardly  worth  while  to  continue  our 
return  journey  on  all  fours,  as  we  were  well  hidden 
trom  the  German  trenches;  the  embankment  of  No 
14  Tost  was  just  visible  above  the  corn  stalks  and 
my  conscience  reminded  me  that  Velmore’s  anxiety 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  at  once.  With  my  tin  hat 
in  my  hand  I  stood  up  and  turned  for  a  moment  to 
look  back  at  the  German  line. 


A  second  later  I  was  down  again,  half  stunned  by 
a  terrific  blow  on  the  head.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  very  large  hole  in  the  right  side  of  my 
skull.  I  felt,  and  believed,  that  I  was  as  good  as  dead. 
Had  this  been  so  I  should  have  been  unconscious  of 
anything,  but  that  idea  didn’t  strike  me. 

Ideas  were  a  thing  of  the  past  now.  While  the  blood 
poured  from  my  head,  I  was  intensely  aware  of  every¬ 
thing  around  me— the  clear  sky  and  the  ripening  corn 
and  the  early  glow  of  sunrise  on  the  horrified  face  of 
the  little  red-haired  corporal  who  knelt  beside  me.  I 
saw  it  all  as  though  for  the  last  time,  and  my  whole 
body  and  being  were  possessed  by  a  dreadful  sense  of 
unhappiness.  Body  and  spirit  were  one,  and  both 
must  perish.  The  world  had  been  mine,  and  the  full¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  in  a  moment  all  had  been  changed 
and  I  was  to  lose  it. 

I  had  been  young  and  exuberant,  and  now  I 
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was  just  a  dying  animal,  on  the  verge  of  oblivion. 

And  then  a  queer  thing  happened.  My  sensq  of 
humour  stirred  in  me,  and — emerging  from  that 
limbo  of  desolate  defeat— I  thought  “I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  something  special — last  words  of  dying 
soldier”.  .  .  .  And  do  you  know  that  I  take  great 
pride  in  that  thought  because  I  consider  that  it 
showed  a  certain  invincibility  of  mind;  for  I  really 
did  believe  that  I  was  booked  for  the  Roll  of  hfonour. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  wasn’t;  after  a  bit  the  cor¬ 
poral  investigated  my  head  and  became  optimistic, 
and  I  plucked  up  courage  and  dared  to  wonder 
whether,  perhaps,  I  was  in  such  a  bad  way  after  all. 
And  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  felt  very  much  better 
and  got  myself  back  to  No.  14  Post  without  any 
assistance  from  Davies,  who  carried  my  tin  hat  for 
me. 

Velmore’s  face  was  a  study  in  mingled  concern  and 
rehef,_  but  the  face  of  Sergeant  Wickham  was  catas¬ 
trophic. 

For  Wickham  was  there,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
shot  me. 

The  fact  was  that  his  offensive  spirit  had  led  him 
astray.  He  had  heard  the  banging  of  our  bombs  and 
had  been  so  much  on  his  toes  that  he’d  forgotten  to  o-o 
and  find  out  whether  we  had  returned.  Over-eager  to 
accomplish  something  spectacular,  he  had  waited  and 
w'atched;  and  when  he  spotted  someone  approach¬ 
ing  our  trench  had  decided  that  the  Germans  were 
about  to  raid  us.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  when  he’d 
fired  at  fic  rushed  out  shouting,  “Surrender — you 
— -s !  Which  only  shows  what  a  gallant  man  he  was 
--though  everyone  knew  that  already.  It  also  showed 
that  although  he’d  heard  me  lecturing  to  the  com- 
pany  N.C.O.s  on  my  “Four  C’s— i.e.  Confidence, 
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Go-operation,  Common  sense,  and  Consolidation” _ 

he  had  that  morning  been  co-operating  with  nothin? 
except  his  confident  ambition  to  add  a  bar  to  hi! 
D  C.M.  (which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  ultimately  did). 

1  suppose  It  was  partly  my  fault.  Both  of  us  ou?ht 
to  have  known  better  than  to  behave  like  that.  The 
outcome  was  absurd,  but  logical.  And  to  say  that  I 
was  well  out  of  it  is  an  understatement  of  an  extremely 


III 

Thus  ended  my  last  week  at  the  War.  And  there 
perhaps,  my  narrative  also  should  end.  For  I 
seem  to  write  these  words  of  someone  who  never  re¬ 
turned  from  France,  someone  whose  effort  to  succeed 
in  tha,t  final  experience  was  finished  when  he  lay 
down  in  the  sunken  road  and  wondered  what  he  ought 
to  say.  ® 

^  I  state  this  quite  seriously^  though  I  am  aware  that 
It  sounds  somewhat  nonsensical.  But  even  now  I  won¬ 
der  how  it  was  that  Wickham’s  bullet  didn’t  go 
through  my  skull  instead  of  only  furrowing  my  scalp. 
1  or  it  had  been  a  fixed  idea  of  mine  that  something 
like  that  would  happen.  Amateur  psychologists  will 
say  that  I  had  a  ^‘death-wish”,  I  suppose.  But  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  as  wanting  peace 
at  any  price,  so  we  won’t  argue  about  it. 

Anyhow  I  see  a  sort  of  intermediate  version  of 
myself,  who  afterwards  developed  into  what  I  am 
now;  I  see  him  talking  volubly  to  Velmore  and  Howitt 
on  the  way  back  to  company  and  saying  good¬ 

bye  with  a  bandaged  head  and  assuring  them  that 
he  d  be  back  in  a  week  or  two,  and  then  walking 
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down  to  battalion  H.Q,.,  with  his  faithful  batman 
Bond  carrying  his  haversack  and  equipment;  and 
then  talking  rather  wildly  to  the  Adjutant  and  Major 
Evans  (who  was  now  in  command),  and  finally  net¬ 
ting  into  the  motor  ambulance  which  took  hini  to 
the  casualty  clearing  station. 

And  two  days  later  he  is  still  talking  rather  wildly, 
but  he  is  talking  to  himself  now,  and  scribbling  it 
down  with  a  pencil  as  he  lies  in  a  bed  at  No.  8  Red 
Cross  Hospital,  Boulogne.  It  is  evidence 'of  what  I 
have  just  written,  so  I  will  reproduce  it. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  begin  this.  It  is  meant  to  be 
a  confession  of  my  real  feelings,  or  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  they  really  are.  Time  drifts  between  me  and 
last  week.  Everything  gets  blurred.  I  know  that  I  feel 
amputated  from  the  battalion.  It  seemed  all  wrong  to 
be  leaving  the  Company  behind  and  going  away  into 
safety.  I  told  the  company  sergeant-major  I  should 
be  back  soon  and  then  climbed  out  of  the  headquarters 
shell-hole.  Down  the  path  between  wheat  and  oats 
and  beans,  and  over  the  dangerous  willow-bordered 
road  until  I  came  to  the  red-roofed  farm.  Five  o’clock 
on  a  July  morning.  ...  I  passed  the  little  cluster  of 
crosses,  and  blundered  into  the  Aid  Post  to  get  my 
head  seen  to.  Prolonged  farewells  to  the  C.6.  and 
other  H.Q,.  officers— sleepy  men  getting  situation  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Front  Line.  You’ll  see  me  back  in  three 
weeks  I  shouted,  and  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane 
with  a  last  confident  gesture.  And  so  from  one  dress- 
another,  to  spend  a  night  at  the  big 
G.G.S.  where  I  tried  to  persuade  an  R.A.M.G. 
Colonel  to  keep  me  there  till  my  head  was  healed. 
Even  now  I  hang  on  to  my  obsession  about  not  going 
to  Blighty.  I  write  to  people  at  home  saying  that  I’m 
staying  m  France  till  I  can  go  up  to  the  line  again. 


And  I  do  it  'ivi  tli  an  angry  tortured  feeling  ‘pll  c+av 
hcrc.just  to  spile  tliosc  blighters  who  yelf abom  S 
imainous  nuan.es  is  what  I  think,  and  then  I  won¬ 
der  wluu  Ihr  nel!  1  am  to  them.  If  I’d  moved  my  head 
an  ineh  i  cl  he  dead  now,  and  what  would  the 
patriots  earn  .  .  .  Ihen  I  remember  the  kindly  face 
ot  my  sciwant,  and  see  him  putting  my  kit  on  to  the 
ambulance.  1  snu  e  at  him  and  say  ‘Back  soon  ’  and 
he  pronn.sc,s  to  walk  over  to  the  C.G.S.  next  day  with 
my  letters  and  the  latest  news  from  the  company.  But 
I  d  gom.  ul.eu  he  them.  .  .  .  They’d  sent  me  on 
to  a  plac<>  nnn-  St  Omer.  If  I’d  kicked  up  a  row  and 
reused  to  go  tney  d  have  thought  I  was  dotty,  espe¬ 
cially  witii  a  head  wound.  Who  ever  heard  of  anyone 
refusing  to  g. .  down  to  the  Base  with  a  decent  wound? 
Now  I'm  at  Boulogne  tr)dng  to  be  hearty  and  well 

Ml’souly  a  s.'aip-graxc,’  1  say;  but  I  dare  not  look  the 

doeUir  in  the  i.iec.  it  isn’t  all  of  me  that  wants  to  stay 

in  now.  ^ 

“jNui-se.s  make  a  fu.ss  over  me  till  I  scarcely  dare  to 

brhwT  lik(*  a  hraltliv  man. 


“And  still  the  memory  of  the  Company  haunts  me 
ami  w  rings  ui\-  heart,  and  1  hear  them  saying  ‘When’s 
the  Cajuain  eoniing  hack?’  It  seems  as  if  there’s  no¬ 
thing  to  go  back  to  ill  England  as  long  as  the  War 
gms  on.  I'p  in  tlie  line  I  was  at  least  doing  something 
real,  and  I  had  lived  ni ysclf  into  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
biiiiy  -  ineiiicient  and  impulsive  though  I  waswhen 
in  eloM'  eontael^  with  the  Germans.  All  that  was 
di'ccnt  in  nu-  disliked  leaving  Velmore  and Howitt 
aiu!  the  troops.  But  now  I  begin  to  tell  myself  that 
perhap.s  half  of  tliein  will  be  casualties  by  the  time  I 
get  liack,  and  I  ask  how  many  officers  there  areinthe 
battalion  who  would  refuse  to  go  to  England  if  it  were 
made  eas)'  iiu'  them. 
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‘Not  one,  I  believe;  so  why  should  I  be  the  only 
one?  They’d  only  think  me  a  fool,  if  they  knew  I’d 
gone  back  on  purpose  to  be  with  them. 

“Yet  it  is  the  supreme  thing  that  is  asked  of  me 
and  already  I  am  shying  at  it.  ‘We’ll  be  sendino-  you 
across  to  England  in  a  few  days,’  murmurs  the  nurse 
while  she  is  dabbing  my  head.  She  says  it  quite 
naturally,  as  if  it  were  the  only  possible 'thino-  that 
could  happen.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  all  I  can^see  is 
the  door  into  the  garden  at  home  and  Aflnt  Ewlyn 
coming  in  with  her  basket  of  flowers.  In  a  final  efFwt 
to  quell  those  cravings  for  safety  I  try  to  see  in  the 
dark  the  far-ofi;  vision  of  the  line,  with  flares  o-oing 
up  and  the  whine  and  crash  of  shells  scattered  along 
the  level  dusk.  Men  flitting  across  the  gloom;  low 
voices  challenging— ‘Halt;  who  are  >'ou?’  Someone 
gasping  by,  cariyfing  a  bag  of  rations  -‘’Jesus,  ain’t 
we  there  yet?’— then  he  blunders  into  a  shell-hole  and 
crouches  there  while  bullets  hi.s.s  u\-crhcad.  1  sec  the 
sentries  in  the  forward  posts,  staring  })atieutlv  into 
the  night  sombre  shapes  against  a  flickering  sky  Oh 
yes,  I  see  it  all,  from  A  to  Z!  Then  1  listen  to’  the 
chatter  of  the  other  wounded  officers  in  this  room 
talking  about  people  being  blown  to  bits.  And  I  re¬ 
member  a  man  at  the  C.G.S.  with  his  jaw  blown  off 
^  a  bomb— (‘a  fine-looking  chap,  he  was,’  theystiid). 
He  lay  there  with  one  hand  groping  at  the  bancfiigcs 
which  covered  his  whole  head  and  face,  gurgling 
every  time  he  breathed.  Elis  tongue  was  ticxl  fur\\-ard 
to  prevent  him  swallowing  it.  The  War  had  gago-cd 
him  smashed  him — and  other  pcojile  looked  at  him 
and  toed  to  forget  what  they’d  seen.  .  .  .  .411  this  I 
remember,  while  the  desirable  things  of  life,  like  liv¬ 
ing  phantoms,  steal  quietly  into  my  brain,  look  wi.st- 
tully  at  me,  and  steal  away  again— beckoning,  point- 
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ing— ‘to  England  in  a  few  days’ 
wrong  I  know  I  shall  go  there 
easy  for  me.”  ’ 


•  .  .  .  And  though  it’s 
because  it  is  made  so 


IV 

ON  FEBRUARY  igth  I  had  landed  in  France  and 
again  beconie  part  of  the  war  machine  which 
necaed  so  much  flesh  and  blood  to  keep  it  working 

S^ilondni  automatical  returned 

a  perfecrhospitS 

P  a  large  ward  whose  windows  overlooked 
Hyde  Park,  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  civilian  rumour 
of  London  tragic  which  seemed  to  be  specially  sub¬ 
dued  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients.  In  this  apotLosis 
(or  nil  vana)  of  physical  comfort,  I  had  no  possible 
cause  for  complaint,  and  my  only  material  adversity 
was  the  fact  that  while  at  Boulogne  I  had  hung  my 
opal  talisman  on  the  bedpost  and  someone  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  temptation.  But  the  opal,  as  I  re- 
mindedl  myself,  had  done  its  work,  and  I  tried  to 
regard  Its  disappearance  as  symbolical.  Sunday  passed 
peacefully,  graciously  signalized  by  a  visit  from  two 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  did  their  duty 
TOth  the  maximum  amount  of  niceness  and  genuine 
eelmg.  For  the  best  part  of  a  minute  I  was  an  object 
of  sympathetic  interest,  and  I  really  felt  that  having 
succeeded  in  becoming  a  casualty,  I  was  doing  the 
thing  in  the  best  possible  style. 

On  the  Monday  I  became  comparatively  active 
and  instructed  one  of  my  friends  to  order  a  gramo¬ 
phone  to  be  sent  to  A  Company,  plus  a  few  “com¬ 
forts  for  the  officers.  But  Velmore  and  the  others 
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had  vanished;  their  remoteness  became  more  ap¬ 
parent  every  day,  though  I  rejoiced  when  I  received 
Velmore’s  letter  announcing  that  Howitt  had  been 
across  no-man’s-Iand  with  ten  men  and  had  brouo-ht 
back  five  Germans  and  a  machine-gun — these  be'mo- 
the  first  prisoners  captured  by  the  74,th  Division  in 
France. 

Outwardly  I  was  being  suavely  compensated  for 
whatever  exactions  the  war  machine  had  iuflicied  on 
me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  except  lie  there  afid  -wonder 
whether  it  was  possible  to  be  more  comfortable,  even 
though  I’d  got  a  half-healed  hole  in  my  head.  But 
inwardly  I  was  restless  and  overwrouglu.  My  war  had 
stopped,  but  its  after-effects  were  still  with  me.  I 
couldn’t  sleep,  so  after  a  few  days  I  was  mo\-(;cI  into 
a  room  where  there  was  only  one  other  bed,  which 
was  unoccupied.  Butin  there  my  brain  Iti'canic  busier 
than  ever;  the  white-walled  room  sccniecl  lo  imprison 
me,  and  my  thoughts  couldn’t  escape  I'rom  them¬ 
selves  into  that  completed  peace  which  \vas  the  only 
thing  I  wanted.  I  saw  myself  as  one  %vho  had  achieved 
nothing  except  an  idiotic  anti-climax,  and  m\'  mind 
worked  itself  into  a  tantrum  of  self-disparagvment. 
Why  hadn’t  I  stayed  in  France  wluu-e  1  coulci  at  least- 
escape  frorn  the  War  by  being  in  it?  Out  there  J  had 
never  despised  my  existence  as  I  did  now. 

Life  had  seemed  a  glorious  tuid  desirable;  thing  in 
those  rnoments  when  I  was  believing-  that  (he  bullet 
had  finished  me  off,  when  it  had  serened  as  if  (lie  liv¬ 
ing  soul  in  me  also  was  about  to  be  extinguished.  And 
now  that  angry  feeling  of  wanting  to  be  kille-d  came 
over  me— as  though  I  were  looking  at  my  li\-ing  self 
and  longing  to  bash  its  silly  fiicc  iii.  My  little'  ini'erno 
was  then  interrupted  by  a  nurse  who  brought  me;  my 
tea.  What  the  hell  was  wrong  with  me?  I  wondered, 


myself  fwas^t'J. ^ 

to  worse,  realizincr  that  thp 

at  the  window  Slthe  afte^oVal  “ 

there  tearing  myself  to  pieces  Tnr!  ft>  i' 

and  frustrated  I  simnn£  “  feeling  miserable 

rotten  I  thou^hr  U^hy  nerves  really  are  a  bit 

Taf  „S”nL"j  ^ 

SyTnigSfeSnt^^^^^^^^ 

Se^are"L'\“  ar^fo^^^  p| 

??^Fr»SB5” 

and  my  generation"  That  t 

qp£S£S:^EP 

muddle  and  one’s  nSwes  were  XonS^e  “  “ 

T  S’l™’’  *“  ^  muddle;  and  it  tcrnld  that 

wef 

Sisr^,slEs 

machinery  of  scientific^warfare  And  th^  nnpitymg 
be  ahowi  ,0  ask  wh/rfSe  d "“* 
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And  then,  unexpected  sand  unannounced,  Rivers  ■ 
came  in  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Quiet  and 
alert,  purposeful  and  unhesitating,  he  secincd  to 
empty  the  room  of  everything  that  had  needed  exor¬ 
cising.  ^  . 

My  futile  demons  fled  him— for  his  presence  was  a 
refutation  of  wrong-headedness.  I  knew  then  that  I 
had  been  very  lonely  while  I  was  at  the  Wai ,  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  lot  to  learn,  and  that  he  was  the;  only 
man  who  could  help  me.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  • 

Without  a  word  he  sat  down  by  the  bed;  and  his 
was  benediction  enough  foi  ail  I  dbeen  tlnough. 
“Oh,  Rivers,  I’ve  had  such  a  funny  time  since  I  saw 
you  iast!”  I  exclaimed.  And  I  understood  that  this 
was  what  I’d  been  waiting  for. 

He  did  not  tell  me  that  I  had  done  my  best  to 
justify  his  belief  in  me.  He  merely  made  me  feel  that 
he  took  all  that  for  granted,  and  now  we  must  go  on 
to  something  better  still.  And  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  new  life  toward  which  he  had  shown  me  the 
way.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  a  long  journey  from  that  moment  to 

this  when  I  write  the  last  words  of  my  book.  And 
my  last  words  shall  be  these— that  it  is  only  from  the 
inmost  silences  of  the  heart  that  we  know  the  world 
for  what  it  is,;:and  ourselves  for  what  the  world  has 
made  us. 


